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JULY 1938 


Chief Events Happy ending of the Cawnpur Mill Strike—Mr. 
Subhas Bose’s talks with the Bengal riooie Minister on the release of 
political prisoners—Ministry tangle and re-shuffling in C. P.—Dr. Khare 
resigned—now Ministry formed with Ft. Shukla as Premier—End of the 
Jaipur-Sikar Dispute—Surrender of Sikar—Congress reply to Mr. 
Jinnah—League’s claim as the sole mouthpiece of Moslems not 
accepted. 


I(t. Pandit .lawharlal Nehru had a long interview with Lord 
It was aurrnised that no discussion took plaoo suggesting 
miniature Round Table Conference. 


Halifax in London, 
the holding of a 


2nd. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, presiding over the Rajshahi District Political 
Conference said, '-of all tho problems political, economic and social, facing Bengal 
today those that appoar as tho most urgent and serious to mo are the foliowine 
(11 Poverty of peasants and workers, (2) Middle class unomploymont; (3) Hindu 
Muslim relations; and (4) The roloaso of political prisoners and dotenues’’. 

Death of Raja Profulla Nath Tagore : Keenly interested in politics, the Raja 
organized tlia all India Landholders’ deputatiou which waited on Lord Irwin in 
Simla in 1929 to represent tho grievances of the landholder community in 
connection with the now constitutional voforms. 

4tli. Mr. Subhas Chaniira Boso, Congress President, had two hours’ interview with 
Khwaja Sir Nazirauddin. Homo Minister, Bengal, at the lattor’s Calcutta residenoo 
on the question of tho release of the Bengal detenus and political prisoners. It 
may be recalled that it was Mahatma Gandhi who first opened negotiations with 
the Governraeut of Boagal for the release of detenus and politioaf prisoners in 
connexion witli tho promise he had given when the Audam.an prisoiers went on 
buDgerstrike. There wero sovoral maotings between him and Sir Nazimuddin and 
also tho Premier of Bengal Mr. Pazhil Huq, but tho talks wero not conoludel as 
Mahatma Gandhi had to leave Calcutta owing to ill-hoallh. 

The Cawnporo Mill Strike nndod. The terms of .settlement wero as follows • 
The Mazlur Sabha will recogiii/.j itsolf ou the lines proposed in the report of the 
Labour Inquiry Committee. As soon as the Labour (Commissioner certifies that 
such reorganization bas taken place, the emplcvers will allow recognition to tho 
Mazdur Sabha automatically, 

Maulana Abul Kamal A/.ad mot party leaders at Patna in connexion with tho 
Congress Zamindar differences over the Bihar Tenancy Legislation, regarding the 
speedy realization of rent. “ 


Sth. The Cawnporo Mills reopened ; More than three-fourths of tho men, who had 
been on atriJeo for 50 days, ro.suoied work. 

Dr. Sachfihidananda Siuha, speaking at Ranchi, roforrod to tho Bongali-Bohari 
controversy and the question of separation of Chota Nagpur. 

Pt. Jawharlal Nehru rocoivod a deputation of tho Palestine Arab Committee in 
London. Panditji liaJ a detailed talk with tho doputationists with the object of 
collecting first liaud information in connexion with the reported violence and 
shedding of blood between the Jews and Arabs of Palestine 
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6th. The qaestioa whether Beegalia shoald be compelled to learn Uindustani was 
diacuBsed at a meeting of the Corporation of Calcutta, when several Counoillors 
protested against any suoh move and soggested that those who came to Bengal 
to live or oonduot busiuoss should learn the language of the province, 

In criticising Mr. Chamberlain’s foreign policy in London, Pandit Nehru paid a 
handsome tribute to Gaudhiji. He also declared that there could be no peace in 
the world until India attained complete political and economic freedom. 

7th. Two Moslem organisations, separate from the League, and in opposition to that 
body were established in Bihar. One of them was the Jamait-ul-uli^ma—with the 
lyain appeal to the Moslems that they arc the custodians of the Moslem religion 
and it is to thorn that the community should look for the protection of their 
religious rights. Another and a far bigger rival to the League is tho Momin 
Jamiat—the Momins who form tho bulk of the Muslim population in Beliar are 
by occupation weavers. In tlie All India Momin Conference, a resolution was 
passed condemning tho League as trying to deprive the Momins of their rightful 
place and asserting that tlie League did not represent them. 

The Punjab Assembly agreed to refer to a select committee the Bill introduced 
by the Government to regulate the purchase and sale ol agricultural produce in 
order, principally, to overcome the evils which deprived the producer of a fair 
price. 

8th. Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose tlireatonod to resign the presidentship of tho Congress, 
if necessary, in order to be free to carry on tho agitation against the Federal 
goheme. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Opposition made renewed efforts to hold up tho 
Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill, but after a debate lasting nearly four hours, 
the motion was rejected by 75 votes to 3(5. 

9th. Mahatma Gandhi, in the Harijan, appealed to the people of the States to ro- 
alize the meaning and potency of Batyagraha in their struggle for relative freedom. 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly ; politics in a state of suspunse, due to 
the two Tenancy Bills passed by the Assembly not having been disposed of. 

10th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s week-end stay with Lord Lothian at his country 
hWe in Norfolk. Discussions at Norfolk, re. assurances to Congress : (I) Tho 
British Government Will insist on some measure of democracy in the States 
instead of their mere representation in the Federal Logislnturo. (II) In matters 
of Defence & Reserved subjects, the Viceroy will be guided by the advice of His 
Minister. (Ill) The British Government will agree to share tho cost of defence 
of India. 

Unrest in Sikar gained further strongth from outside hedp, and tho Rajputs in 
the city refused the Jaipur Durbar’s demaud to relinquish thcr arms. 

The U. P. Provincial Congress Cominittoe ratilred the resoluliou passed by its 
executive committee on the rights of Zamindars in oonuosion with tho tenancy 
reform. 

12th A statement criticising tho provisions of tho Government of Bengal Heoondary 
Education Bill issued over tho signature of 21 educationists. It was stated inter 
alia “The Government proposals tlireateu to bring about a seiioiis oiisis in our 
cultural and national life. Etleotive stops are needed therefore to safeguard the 
future of education in Bengal aud wo hope that our appeal will receive prompt 
and adequate response from all parts of the Province." 

In the Pnnjab Assembly, the Premier said that the Punjab Govoinmeat 
had forwarded co the Oovornmout of ludia, a copy of tho resolutiou passed by 
the Assembly on the question of Federation, aud also a copy of the debate. 

The Congress Socialist party in Bihar warned tho Congress of the consequences 
in the event of tho latter acoepting Foderalion. 

13kb Sir 0. P. Ramswami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, reiterated in the State 
Assembly; “So fai‘ as the question of responsible Gevernment is ooucerned, eon- 
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stitutional and proper agitation devoted to the attainment of constitutional advance 
will never be regarded by any civilized GoverniaeDt as disloyal or subversive." 

J4th. India’s record of the ratifloation of the International Labour conventions, re¬ 
vealed by the statistics of the progress of ratifloatious issued by the International 
Labour office, Geneva. 

15th. Iq tho 0. P., following the break-down in the talks among the Ministers on 
the question of redistribution of portfolios to two Ministers from Berar, Mr. S.. 

M. Deshtnukh and Mr. L. B. Golo tendered their resignations to the Premier, Dr. 

N. B. Khare. 

In Bengal, an account of the economic distress now prevailing in the various 
districts of Bengal, and details of the relief measures organised by the Govern¬ 
ment, were given by the Revenue Minister, Bengal. 

I6th. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, presiding over a jute mill workers oonfarenoe in Hooghly, 
advised labourers not to strike in a light hearted manner. 

The Goverument of Travauoora issued a press communique in connexion with 
lathi charge made on a largo crowed of demonstrators outside the Assembly 
Chamber 

The Punjab Assembly passed the Anti-‘Benami’ Transactions Bill and the Money¬ 
lenders’ Registration Bill. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, Bombay Premier, gave an assurance to landlords that no 
tenancy legislation would be introduced in Bombay without due consideration of 
their views. 

18ih. Mr. Satyendra Nath Mazumder, editor and Suresh Chandra Bhattacharyp, 
printer and publisher of the Anauda Bazar Patrika, sentenced to six months’ 
and three mouths’ imprisonment respectively on a charge of sedition at Calcutta, 

19lli. The Calcutta High Court acquitted Dhirendra Nath Sen, editor and Upendra 
Nath Bhattachaiyya, printer of the ‘flindusthan Standard’ of a charge of 
sedition. 

The Provincial Boy Scout Council of Bombay decided to disaffiliate itself from 
tho Boy Scouts Associatiou of India and to function as an independent and 
autonomous body under the name of the Hindusthau Scout Association, Bombay 
Presidency. 

The Central India, Rajputana and Eastern States Ministers’ Conference considered 
the proposals formulated by the reorganizatiou committee of the Priaoes Chamber 
at Bomnay. 

The Travanoote Budget showed a revenue surplus of about a Ukh of rupees. 
In the Trauvaoore Assembly, the child Marriage Restraint Bill was discussed. 

21tt. An adjournment motion in the Punjab Assembly to discuss the lathi charge 
on unarmed and peaceful kisans of Chak number 251 in Lyallpur District 
was defeated. 

In the Central Provinoes, Dr, N. B. Khare formed a new Cabinet. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, left Calcutta for Waidha to 
preside over the meetings of the Congress Working Committee-disoussion 
mainly to centre round important subjects like eommuual settlement and the 
Federation. 

India’s naval defence to be strengthen by the addition of tour modern 
escort vessels. 

In the Punjab Assembly, replying to the Opposition ciitioism against the 
Restitution of Mortgaged Lauds Bill, the Premier warned the Congress party 
against tho ‘unconstitutional’ methods of agitation against the Bill. 

22nd. The Government of Bengal, in consultation with the Indian Central Jute 
Committee, undertook a provinoial jute census. 
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23rd. Dr. N. B. Khare, Premier of the Central Provinces, resigned with his 
colleagues again, following his discussions with members of the Congress Parlia¬ 
mentary Sub-Committee at Wardba. 

That ho firmly entertains the hope “whether with another battle more brilliant 
than the Dandi March or without, India will come to her own demonstrably 
through nonviolent means,” is the conclusion of Mahatma Gandhi in the course of 
a signed article in ‘Harijan’ entitled “How Non-Violence Works”. 

Presenting the Travancore budget at the joint session of the legislature, the 
Financial Secretary stated that the record increase in the States’ revenue was 
achieved without any fresh measures of taxation. 

24tli. Surrender of Sikar ; Triumphant entry of the Maharaja of Jaipur. People 
avow allegiance. All but ten ring-leaders were granted pardon. The Prime Minister 
made a proclamation. 

25t3i. The C. P. Government in its review of the excise administration for 1937 
stated that a society in which reduction of crime was accomplished by cheapening 
liquor must be considered an unhealthy state. 

The Bihar Assembly reassembled after nearly a monih’s recess, enforced by the 
break-down in the negotiations betweens the Zemindars and the Government 
over the rent realization clauses in the Tenancy Bill now pending before the 
Assembly. 

Mahatma Gandhi dictated the letter to bo forwarded to Mr. Jinuah about the 
communal problem. The letter declared that the Congress was unable to accept the 
claim put forward by Mr. Jinnah tliat tho All India Muslim Loague should be 
recognized as the sole ropresentativo and mouthpiece of the entire Muslim 
population of India. 

26th. The Government of India addro ased a Note to the provincial Governments 
explaining their views and decision on the recommendation of the Indian Coal 
Mining Committee. 

The Congress Working Coramittoe ‘convicted’ Premier Khare, remarking in the 
resolution on the C. P. Ministerial crisis, that “he (Mr. Khare) was guilty of 
indiscipline, and he exposed Congress to ridicule, he also brought down its 
prestige,” 

The AVorking Committee noted with satisfaction that three Congress Ministers 
showed their loyalty to the Congress by declining without instruction from the 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee to tender their rcfsignations, Vfhioh was demanded 
by the Governor, Dr. Khare was further guilty of indiscipline in accepting the 
invitation of the Governor to form a new Ministry and contrary to praotioe, 
which he was aware, in actually forming a new Ministry and taking the oath or 
allegiance without reference to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and the AVork- 
ing Committee, .specially when he knew that the meetings of these bodies 
were imminent. 

27th. Pandit Eavi Sankar Shukla elected leader of the C. P. Congress Party. 

Addressing a coufureneo of Divisional Inspectors of schools in Bihar Secretariat, 
Hou’ble Dr, Syed Mabmud, Education Minister stressed the necessity of giving 
impetus to tho drive against illiteracy oveu at the cost of Government money. 

29ih. Pandit Ravi Sankar Sukla, leader of the U. P. Assembly Congress Party 
formed a Cabinet. 

The Governor of Bengal sent back the Bengal Tenancy Bill to the legislature for 
the reconsideration of certain provisions in it. 

Sriiut Subhas Chandra Boso made a pointed attack against the Huq Cabinet in 
the Town Hall meeting in Calcutta. Ho accused tho lluq Cabinet of gross betrayal 
of peasants’ and workers’ cause. 

30th, Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Hatijan, criticised the system of imparting 
instruction through the medium of English. 
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The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League mot at Delhi, when the 
letter of Mr. Suhhas Chandra Bose, Cougres.s i’lesident, to Mr. Jinnah, was 
discussed. 

In Nagpur, there was considerable activity among the new Ministers over the 
allocation of portfolios. 

31»i. The C. P. Ministers arrived at a decision regarding tlie allocation of portfolios 
in the new Cabinet. 

The Working Committee of the Moslem League, replying to the Congress 
President’s letter on the question of communal settlement, criticized the attitude 
adopted by the Congress. • 


AUGUST 1938 

Chief Events :—Ton No-Confidence motions against the Bengal 
Ministry defeated in the Assembly—The C. P. Ministry controversy 
continued—Statements and Counter-statements issued—Complete release 
of detenus announced by the Bengal Home Minister—Travancore State 
Congress banned by the Government—Mrs. Kamaladevi arrested—Civil 
Disobedience started in the Stale—Several important tenancy reform 
legislations discussed in the provincial legislatures. 

l«t. In opening the meeting of the Bihar Subordinate Civil Service Association, Mr. 
Srikrishna Sinha, the* Piomier appealed to officials for closer contact with the 
masses. 

In the Bihar Assembly, an adjournment motion was introduced to discuss tho 
communal riot at Bhagalporo, but was talked out. 

The Council of tho All India Muslim League dofinod its attitude to the reported 
endeavours being made in England to modify tho Fedoral scheme. 

2nd. In tho Bengal Assembly, ten motions of no-confidence against tho ton Ministers 
composing the Boiigul Cabinet wore admitted for discussion. 

The knotty problems of Federation, Central policy and taxation were explained by 
Messrs. C. C. Miller and T. Chapraan-Mortimor at a meeting of the Calcutta branch 
of tho European Association. 

Haji Sir Abdullah llaroon appealed to Moslem League organizations in Sindh to 
preserve the dignity and the existence of tho community by asserting thomsolves 
in the same way as the Congiess Hindus. 

In the U. P. Assembly three adjournment motions were ruled out of order. 
P'ive Bills as amended by tho Uppor House were placed on the table—The 
Gambling Act Amendment Bill was introduced and referred to a select committee, 
and the three Bills were introduced, considered and passed. 

3rd. The Bengal Assembly accepted without any debate and opposition the recom¬ 
mendations of the Governor for the lecoiiBideiation of the Tenancy Bill as contained 
in His Excellency's message to the House. 

In the Central Provinces, the parliamentary sub-committee of tho Congress 
issued a statement on tho Ministerial situation. Tho statement said, “It is clear 
that even after the Pachmari compromise, good relations were not maintained 
among tho Ministers. Complaints of breaches of its terms by Dr. Khare ware 
made to Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Some of them appeared to be obvious breaches, 
but ho (Sardar Pato!) urged that no preeipitato action to be taken and tried to 
seouro a duo fulfilment of the compromise. Matters came to a head among the 
Ministers and two of them, viz. Messrs Desbmukh and Gole, resigned on July 13th. 
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Id a crowded meeling at Poona, Dr, N. B. Khare, Ex-Premier of C. P. explained 
the cause of his fall. He attrihuted it to “devilish reveofie, jealousy and malice”, 
and alleged that the Congress High Command trampled the principle of democracy 
in order to kill him. 

In the U. P. Assembly there was oonsiderahle excitement when the Premier, 
Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant, refuted certain allegations made against a ‘trusted 
officer’ of the Government—Mr, Zahirul Hasnain Lari made certain allegations 
against the Junior Member of the Board of Revenue, in respect of a judgment, 
which was alleged to have been destroyed and replaced by a new one, 

4th. In the U. P. Assembly, a resolution recommending to Government the introdue- 
tion of compulsory vaccination in tho rural areas of the provinco, was adopted. 

The Central Jute Committee agreed to the proposal for surveying jute marketing 
and transport problems in India. 

5th. In the Bengal Assembly, a bill seeking to counteract the evil effects of usury 
was introduced and referred to a select committee. 

Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel, Chairman of the All India Congress Parliamentary Sub¬ 
committee, issued a statemeut relating to the Cabinet crisis in the 0. P. The 
statement contained : Dr. N. B. Khare’s assertion that the premiership of the 
Central Provinces was thrust on him is untrue. From the very beginning he was 
anxious to be elected the leader of the Congress Party in the C. P. and Berar 
Assembly and first asked me, then Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru, to help him in this 
respect.” 

In the IJ. P. Assembly, there was a keen debate on tho Bill which aimed at 
compulsory recognition of registered trade unions. 

In a memorandum to the Constitution Reforms Committee, Mysore, the Central 
Mohammedan Assooiatiou in the State asked that 13 per cent of the seats in both 
Houses of the legislature should be allotted to Moslems. 

6th. Mahatma Gandhi made a stern criticism of Dr. N. B, Khare, Premier of 0. P. 
and Sir Francis Wylie, Governor of C. P. in the ‘Harijan’, He said that Dr. Khare 
was not only guilty of gross indiscipline but betrayed incompetence as a leader “by 
allowing himself to be fooled by the Governor and by not knowing that by his 
precipitate action he was compromising the Congress”. Mahatma Gaodhi accused 
the Governor of betraying a haste in the whole affair which he could only 
describe a.s •indecent’ and of “bringing about a situation which he knew would be 
uncomfortable for the Congress”. He also pointed out that thore was no touch of 
‘Fascism’ in the proceedings of the Congress. The Congress was the very antithesis 
of that. “Fascism was a naked sword, under it Dr. Khare would have to lose his 
head. The Congress is based on non-violence—its sanctions are all moral.’’ 

Dr. N, B. Khare issued a statement rebuttiug the charge made by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel in connexion with the Cabinet crisis. With reference to his 
asking Pandit Jawharlal Nehru to support his leadership, he said, “I categorically 
deny the statement, as I never sought the support of any one from tho ‘High 
Command’ for my leadership.” 

7th. Considerable tension prevailed in Calcutta arising out of the non-oonfidenoe 
motions in the Beng-al Assembly. 

Dr. Khare replied in strong terms to the charges made against him by Mahatma 
Gandhi in connexion with the C. P. crisis. 

Mahatma Gandhi replied to tho Nagpur Harijans’ threat to offer satyagraha in 
case no Harijan was included in the 0. P. Cabinet. 

Mr. Bublias Chandra Bose, the Congress President issued a statemeut on the 
Burma riots in which he appealed for restoration of cordial relations, 

8th, In the Bengal Assembly, the first of the ten no-oonfiJence motions against the 
Ministry was defeated by 130 votes to 111. In accordance with the instructions 
issued by the Calcutta Moslem League and the Kliilafat Committee, most of the 
Moslem shops in Calcutta were closed as a protest against the ‘no-confldenoe’ 
motions. 
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la tlio Bengal Oounoil, replying to a qaestion, ttio Home Minister stated that 
sinoo August last, 1403 detenus had hoeu released conditionally and 247 un¬ 
conditionally. 

In the United Provinces Assembly, the Minister of Justice, speaking on the 
oHauges made by the Upper House in the Court Fees Bill, stated that the question 
involved was of constitutional importance. 

9th. In the Central Assembly, a series of questions in regard to the Federal plan 
failed to elicit any additional information. 

In the Central Assembly, the adjournment motion to discuss the acquiescendfe of 
tho Government of India in the Indian defence charges as the result of the recent 
proposals by the British Minister was passed by 71 votes to 33. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travanoore, explained in the Legislature 
why the State Congress had been characterized as disloyal. 

The Madras Government denied the allegations appearing in a Calcutta publication 
that tho villagers of Salem were continuing to enjoy fermented toddy iuspite of the 
introduction of prohibition. 

In the U. P. Assembly, a short notice question elicited from the Parliamentary 
Secretary to tho Premier a dolinition of Government’s policy in bringing about 
communal unity and preventing communal riots. 

The Leader of tho Congress Party in the Assam Legislature had certain 
criticisms of tho Government’s prohibition policy of opinm. 

10th. In tho Bengal Assembly, tho motions of uo-ooufideuce moved against the 
Labour Minister and the Minister for Co-operative Credit were defeated without 
a division. 

In the Central Assembly a resolution recommending the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into tho working of all India Radio was put to the vote 
aud rejeoted without a division. 

Following the no-oouridonoe motions iu the Bengal Assembly, Calcutta was a 
city of mass panic, rumours outirely unfouaded, causing shopkeepers in Burrabazar 
and elsewhere to close their shops. 

11th. The Bengal Logislativo Council accepted a resolution to the effect that a sum 
of Rs. 25 lakhs bo set apart within tho course of 2 aud a half years fur Moslem 
education in all its branches in addition to the pioseut annual allotment. 

The Bihar Government suffered thoir only defeat on tho Kostitulion of the 
Bakshat Laud Bill in tho Council when an entire clause was rejected. 

In the Bengal Council, au account of the activities of the Bengal Home Indus¬ 
tries Association was given by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca. 

12th. The Bengal Couucil accepted the recommendations of the Governor tor recon¬ 
sideration of two of the provisions of the Tenancy Law Amendment Bill which 
was passed by both Houses of the Legislature. 

The Bihar Council discussed the Tenancy Amendment Bill, passed by the 
Assembly. 

In the Central Assembly, the President aunounood that the Governor-General 
bad disallowed two adjoumineat motions, one by Mr. Abdul Quayum regarding 
the “failure ot the Govoramenl’s Frontier policy”, and the other by Mr. Asaf Alt 
on the Defence Secretary declining to dissociate tho Government of India from 
Bir Philip Chetwode’s sweeping aud public remark that Indians, now taking king’s 
commission, were not of the right typo, 

13th. Mr. Snbhas Chandra Bose, presiding at a students’ rally in Calcutta, appealed 
to students to carry the message of the Congress among the masses. 

Addressing a students’ conference at Lucknow, the U. P. Education Minister 
made an appeal to students to adopt what was best in the old order and those 
that were best in the new. 
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14th. More thao 10,000 persons were present at the first open sitting of the N. W. 
F, Political Conference at Abbottabad when four resolutions were adopted. 

The Madras Premier addressed a meeting on the Government’s decision to in¬ 
troduce Hindi in Secondary Schools. 

15th. The Defence Secretary introduced in the Central Assembly a Bill to prohibit 
speeches intended to prevent recruitment to the Indian Army or to incite mutiny 
therein. 

The Bengal Government scored another victory in the Assembly when an 
opposition motion for reducing a demand for rupees one lakh for the creation of 
a separate Publicity Department was rejected by 123 votes to 103. 

In the Bihar Assembly, supplementary budget estimates were presented for 
several schemes, including Rs. 3,27,000 for tube well irrigation. 

In the Central Assembly, the Commerce Member answering a question made a 
statement on the position regarding the sale of Indian cotton to Japan. 

In the Bihar Assembly, an adjournment motion to discuss the shooting incident 
at Bhagalpur was ruled out of order. 

At Patna, a strong criticism of the Bihar Government's tenancy legislation was 
made at a peasants’ rally. 

16th. In the Bengal Assembly, Rs. 25,00,000 lakhs was voted for scheduled caste 
education. 

The Bihar Assembly passed the Money-lenders Act Amendment Bill clarifying 
its attention to pending suits, appeals and proceedings in execution. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, with the permission of Mr. Jinnah, released 
the correspondence which passed between him and Mr. Jinnah, re; Hindu 
Moslem settlement. 

I7th. In the Bengal Assembly, the Dentists Bill 1938 was passed. 

The Bihar Cabinet’s achievements in ameliorating the lot of the masses were 
explained by the Premier at a meeting at Patna. 

Lord Lothian, who passed through Caloutia, commenting on the European situa¬ 
tion said that affairs there wore passing through a dangerous period. 

Unconditional release orders for 144 more Bengal detenus were issued. 

In the Bengal Assembly, general criticisms were offered cn the supplementary 
Budget demands which were passed by the Assembly. Tbe Finance Minister 
speaking on the demand of Rs. 1,00,000 lakh for the Publicity Department stated 
that no sums will be spent for subsidising newspapers. 

IStli. The Bombay Assembly discussed the House’s rules of procedure. 

Tbe Bihar Assembly discussed the supplementary budget demands, the House 
rejecting two cut motions. 

A meeting held in Calcutta under the auspices of tlio Bengal Hindu Sabha 
passed a resolution condemning the Communal Award. 

A demonstration was staged by Calcutta bus-owners, drivers and conductors as 
a protest against the Motor Vehicles Bill. 

The Bihar Government sent back the Prohibition Bill to the Assembly for 
reconsideration of a certain clause in the measure. 

19lh. The Bengal Council discussed the recommendations of the Retreuchment 
Committee appointed in 1932 and of the decisions taken on the report. 

In the Bengal Council, in reply to Mr. Lalit Chandra Das, the Finanoe Minister 
stated that the total expenditure, including the expenditure of His Excellency the 
Governor and his staff for the summer exodus to Darjeeling was Rs. 63,624 

20th. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the ‘Harijan’ on the Burma riots appealed 
for mutual understanding among ludiaus and Burmese and the need for adherence 
to the doctrine of non-violence. 
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In tbe Madras Counci], the riots in Burma formed the subject of a non- 
offloial resolution, 

21»t. The diffloulties of the Bihar Ministry resulting from the opposition of peasants 
and Moslems were enumerated. 

A deputation of 160 young men travelled from Nagpur to Shegaon with the 
object of meeting Mahatma Gandhi and registering their protest against the 
Congress Working Committee’s resolution on Dr. N. B, Khare. 

22nd, In the Central Assembly, replying to a question, Sir J ames Grigg, Finance 
Member, made a statement on the relation between the Reserve Bank aqfi the 
scheduled banks. 

Mrs. Kamaladevl Ohattopadhya, who was arrested for defying an order of the 
Travancore State, on her release, issued a statement, criticising the policy of 
Indian States for their prohibitory orders on political workers. 

In the Central Assembly, the Defence Secretary stated that the proposal to 
substitute a felt hat for the turban of the Indian soldier has been under considera¬ 
tion for sometime. 

23rd In the Bengal Council a motion that in all future appointments to the Goverh- 
norship of Bengal the opinion of the Council of Ministers should be previously 
obtained was lost. 

In the Central Assembly the Communications Member, replying to a gnestion, 
said that a rebate on the freight charges on cotton was being given to bring back 
all the railway trafflo that had been diverted to the road. 

The Central Assembly passed by 05 votes to 55 the Defence Secretary’s Anti- 
Recruitment Activities Bill. 

In the Bengal Assembly the Opposition’s motion for reference of the Bengal 
Mnuioipal Amendment Bill to a select oomraitteo was defeated. 

24tli In the Bengal Assembly the Homo Minister said, “From to-day there will be 
no detenus left in Bengal. When the Ministry came into power in 1937, they 
found there were some 2,700 persons subject to orders of restraint in one form 
or another under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1933 or Regulation 
III of 1818.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel arrived in Karachi to advice the Congress Party there 
on the Congress difficulties. 

The Bengal Assembly adopted a motion calling upon tho Government of Bengal 
to give help to the Indian rofugoes from Burma, A resolution urging the com¬ 
pulsory retirement of offloers under the services of the Government on their 
completing 25 years of service was passed. 

In the Central Assembly, a number of questions were put and answered on 
Mahatma Gandhi’s reference to tbe “Unwritten pact” between the Congress and 
British Government” 

25th. The Bengal Assembly adopted a non-offioial resolution recommending that 60 
per cent of the appointments in the public services should be reserved for Mos¬ 
lems, 20 per cent for scheduled castes and 20 per cent for the rest 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, at Karaoht, in connexion with the Ministerial dispute 
in Sindh, met party leaders and explained the Congress attitude on the question. 

In the Central Assembly, the Home Member answered a question relating to 
convict marriages in the Andamans and the so called weekly “Love parades”. 

The Travancore Government decided to assume special powers to cope with the 
situation that might arise in view of the decision of the State Congress to embark 
on a campaign of Civil Disobedience. 

26th. The campaign of Civil disobedience, decided upon by the Travancore State 
Congress, started in the State. 

2 
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Better finances enabled the Benj-al Government to revert to the policy of 
making grants for drainage schemes in 1937. 


SEPTEMBER 1938 

Chief Events ;—Tho C. P. Ministry controversy continued—fui;ther 
statements and counter-statements issued—Unrest in Travancore 
State, Mahatma Gandhi’s appeal for enquiry turned down by the 
Dewan —Resignation of Sa-adulla Ministry in Assam ; Congress Coalition 
Ministry formed under Sj. Bardoloi—Mahatma’s comments on the 
incidents in Mysore, Travancore and Hyderabad—Firing in Travancore 
State and unrest in some Orissa States where the Praja Mandal was 
declared unlawful—Congress Working Committee meeting in Delhi ; 
important resolutions adopted. 

l<t In the Central Assembly, an intrigning situation developed over the Deputy 
President, who happened to occupy the chair in taking part in a voting on an 
amendment of the Motor Vehicles Amendraent Bill. 

The Orissa Premier, in opposing an adjournment motion iu tho Assembly, refuted 
an allegation that tho Governraont had dooidod to give monopoly to a Calcutta firm 
to exploit certain chemicals and drugs in the province. 

The President of the Assam Counoil ruled out a point of order raised by a 
member on the Moneylenders' Act Amendment Bill. Tho Council effected several 
changes to the Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill. 

2nd. Tho Premier made a statement in the Orissa Assembly outlining the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy regarding the industrial development of the province. 

In tho Assam Legislativo Council Rai Rahob Haran Chandra Dull moved a 
resolution recommending tho Assam Govornmont to appoint an expert to report on 
the causes of the flood in tiio provinco and to suggest moans to avoid such calami¬ 
ties in future. The rosolutiou was withdrawn after discussion. 

Ur. Rabindranath Tagoro in reply to a letter of Mr. Y. Noguohi, tho .Japanese 
poet, strongly condemned .fapan’s “war of aggression.” 

3rd. Tho executive committee of the Nagpur City Congress adopted a resolution 
rocommonding to the Nagpur Provincial Congross Committee that disciplinary action 
should bo taken against Dr. N. It. Khare, former Promior of tho Central Provinces 
and two other congressmen. 

Mr. A. K. Faziul Huq, Premier of Bengal, in opening llio All-Bougal Primary 
Teachers’ Conference in Calcutta mentioned the problem of raising Ks. 4,09,00,000 
urores, needed before Primary Elucatiou could be introduced throughout the 
province. 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi “is thoroughly unaware of the facts,” said the Dewan of 
Travancore, commentiog on the Mahatma’s statement on the unrest ia the State, 

Oil the last day’s proceedings of the Bengal Primary Teachers’ Conforonoo in 
Calcutta, the introduction of free compulsory education in the provinco was urged. 

The U. P. Chamber of Commorco addrossod a communication to the Government 
on the subject of tho rouoit of the .special unioor on certain proposals for revision 
of the Merchandise Marks Law and on a draft Bill to amond the Merchandise 
Marks Act. the Sea Customs Act and tho Indian Penal Code. 

5th. In the Central Assembly, the constitutional position of the Deputy President 
with regard to voting was explained by the President in an important ruling given 
by him. 
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The Central Assembly discussed the Bill to consolidate the provisions regarding 
divorce for Moslem women, 

In the Central Assembly, the Secretary of External Affairs informed a questioner 
that the India Government had no information regarding the expulsion of the 
Sikhs from Afghanistan, 

Speaking at Jubbulpore, the C. P. Premier and Pandit D, P, Mishra, Minister 
referred to the Khare episode. 

Mr. M. Yunus, a former Premier of Bihar, submitted a memorandum in con¬ 
nexion with the Bengali-Bihari controversy. 

27lh. • Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the Caption “My so-called inconsistencies" in 
the ‘Harijan’ further clarified his views with regard to picketing. In an earlier 
article he had expressed his disapproval of “violent picketing". 

The Publio Health Commissioner with the Government of India, Colonel A. J. H. 
Russel, in his annual report estimated that by 1941, the population would reach a 
figure approximating 400,000,000. 

In the course of a message on the observance of Tenancy Act Day in Bengal, 
Mr. Fazlul Ouq, Premier, referred to the measure as the Ministry’s first instal¬ 
ment of service. 

The Zamorin of Calicut likely to organize a protest movement against the Madras 
Ministry’s tqpiple entry. 

The President of the Travanoora State Congress Working Committee was sen- 
tenoed to 1 year’s imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 800 for disobeying a magisterial 
ban. 

2Sth. In the Bombay Assembly, Mr, K. M. Munshi, Home Minister, replying to 
questions made a statement on the communal riots in Bonabay in April last and 
the action the Government had taken to prevent their recurrence. 

The Council of the Madras Teachers Guild met to discuss the question of the 
compulsory Introduction of Hindi in Becondary schools in Madras. 

Mr. Eajaram, General Secretary, Punjab Congress Committee questioned the 
authority ot the working council aud refused to hand over the nooossary papers to 
his suooessor appointed by the ooiincil. 

In the Orissa Assembly, twelve members tabled resolutions protesting against 
the declaration of certain parts as partially excluded areas and requested that they 
might be placed with the normally administered areas of the province. 

■^n Travanoore, the houses of several Congress ofiBcials in the State were 
searched, ■J 

29th. In Trivandrum, the District Superintendent of Police and more than a dozen 
constables were seriously injured in a plash following the bolding of a Congress 
meeting in defiance of the District Magistrate’s ordeis. 

In the Central Assembly, the Commerce Member replied to questions regarding 
the conferment ot honours and lilies by the Crown. 

In the Orissa Assembly the Speaker made as many as four statoraents, Ha 
observed, “Privilege is to Parliament, what prerogative is to Crown. Within the 
orbit of its privileges every House is free.” 

30th. The Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India, in his annual 
report, dealt with the country’s health problem and urged the need for a protoo- 
ted water supply. 

The Assam Oounoil disonssed the Moneylenders’ Bill, the Debt Coueiliation Bill 
and the Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill. 

31(t. Troops opened fire on a mob near Trivandrum following a series of incidents. 

The Orissa Premier introduced the Moueylendors’ Bill in the Assembly. 

Sir B. P. Sinha Roy, Revenue Minister, Bengal, who made a tour in the flood- 
affeoted areas in tl;e Murshidabad, RajshaUi and Nadia districts, said in an inter¬ 
view that distress among the inhabitants was widespread, 
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The Bihar Eduoation Minister appealed to students and teachers to work for 
mass literacy during the coming vacation. 

A meeting in Calcutta organized by the Bengal Hindu Sabha, protested against 
the reservation of 60 per cent of the appointments in Bengal’s public services 
for Moslems. 

Dr, Rabindranath Tagore in a statement on the political situation in Bengal 
deplored the campaign of “mutual recrimination" being carried out by the various 
parties. 

6th. Mrs. V. Pandit, in an interview in London, said that India was deeply concerned 
with the question of her own freedom, and not so much with minor political 
details. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a note in reply to the Travancoro Dowan’s statement 
on the happenings in Travancore appealing for an inquiry into the incidents. 

7th. The Public Health Commissioner stated in the annual report that maternity and 
child welfare work had made notable advances siuce its inception as a national 
movement in India in 1918. 

In the Orissa Assembly, various schemes to encourage cottage and village indus¬ 
tries, to improve agriculture and to promote cooperation wore subject matters for 
supplementary demands, approved by the Assembly. 

The Assam Assembly rejected a Congress motion for roforonca to a select 
committee of the Assam Local Self-Government Act Amendment Bill. 

dir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar, Dewan of Travancoro rejected the proposal of 
Mahatma Gandhi for an outsider to conduct an inquiry iuto the recent incidents in 
that State. 

8th. In Assam, a trial of strength between the Ministerial Party and the Oppositian 
in the Assembly over the Local Solf-Oovernment Bill was won by the Ministerial¬ 
ists by 50 votes to 37. 

In the Central Assembly, the power of the State to fix maximum and minimum 
bus fares was discussed when Mr. F. E. James moved an amendment seeking 
the deletion of a clause of the Motor Bill giving snob power to provincial 
Governments. 

The Nizam in opening the Jubilee Pavilion in the Capital of his State, urged the 
need for self discipline among youths and the toleration of different faiths. 

9th. In the Council of State, Sir Jagadish Prosad made an important statement in 
regard to the Burma riots and the stops which the Government of India intended 
to take to safeguard Indian interests. 

In the Central Assembly, a non-official Bill seeking to consolidate the provisions 
of the Moslem law relating to suits by married Moslem women for dissolution of 
marriage and to remove doubts as to the effect of apostasy of a married Moslem 
woman on the marriage tie was discussed. 

The Governor of Assam sanctioned the introduction of the Assam Provincial 
Bill, 1938, 

nth. The need for a oheok on the trade in adulterated drugs was again 

emphasized at a oonferenoe, wlieu Goveinmeut were askod to undertake All- 
India Legislation. 

Government decided on stricter control over the import of fire works in view 
of largo number of accidents due to such explosives iu reoeut years. 

The Madras Premier and the ex-ohiot Minister, the Raja of Bobbili entered 
into a controversy over the introduction of Hiudi in the Proviuoe. 

13lh. In the Central Assembly, an important statement on India’s defence expen¬ 
diture and on the recent discussions between representatives of India and the 
British authorities, were made by Sir James Grigg, Finance Member. 
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Mr. Subhas ChanJia Boso, Cloapress ProsiJout, issuod a slafetnont on (ho raoeut 
Miaisfoi'ial crisis ia the Cautral Pioviacas. Ho said, “(dno cannot fail to notica 
that in tlio pro-Kharo propaganda which has agitated certain parts of our 
country, a number of Individuals and agencies have joinod who have boen long 
known for thoir antipathy towards the Congress. 

In the Council of State, a resolution regarding recruitment of moro Madrasis 
into tho Indian Army was discussed. 

The Assam Cabinet resigned. 

An adjoiirnraont motion in tho Bombay Assembly to discuss police action in 
connexion with a mill striko was dofoalod by 75 votes to 25. 

"Service before self" was tho motto advocated by Dr. Syed Mahmud, tho fiihar 
Education Minister in a mossigo which was read at tho opening ceremony of a 
centre at Patna under the Wardha oiusation schomo. 

14th, The action takon by tho Bengal Chamber of Commerce towards relieving 
unemployment among released detenus, described in an abstract of tho procoodings 
of the Chamber. 

Resident students of tho three Halls of Dacca University began a hunger strike 
and also deolared a gonoral strike of tho Uuivorsily classes and picketed tho gates 
of tho Cniversity buildings. 

15th. Tho Council of State discussed tho Bihta di.saster aud adopted a resolution 
almost similar to the one passed in tho Lower Houso. 

Tho resfdent students of the throe Halls of the Dacca University ended their 
hunger strike but the general striko of the students continued. 

16th. In tho Central Assembly, tho composition of tho oipert committee to investi¬ 
gate problems of Indian defonoo in r(il.\tion to India’s llnancial resources was a 
topic of discussion second only to the intornational situation. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Boso said at Shillong, “Fodoration must be resisted at all 
costa aud if that could be done a big ob.stao!o to tho attuinmont could be removed. 
The intornational situation is such that if wo can take advantage of the same, 
freedom for India will be attained at no distant date wiihout war". 

Tho Bombay Logishitivo Assembly pas.sod the first reading of tho Bombay Trade 
Disputes Bill by 80 votes to 38. 

The Central Assembly passed the third reading of the Motor Vehicles Bill and 
took up the Bill to amend tho Indian Emigration Act which sought to stop 
unassisted emigration, 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi in air article iu tli 0 Harijan commented on the inoidonts in 
Mysore, Travancore and Hyderabad, 

In the Central .Assembly, tho transfer of four British battalions from the Indian 
establishment to the Imperial estabiishraent, anuoiinoed by tho Finance Member, 
did not represent tho total reduction of the British forces in India contemplated 
under the existing arraugoments. 

The Congress Party in tho Assam A.ssombly decided to form a Cabinet in coali¬ 
tion w'ith other groups. 

Dr. N. B. Kharo, ox-Promier of tho Central Provinces, made a statement in tho 
C. P. Assembly ou the circumstances leading up to his resignation. 

18th. “The Ice Ago in Kashmir", formed tho subject of an interesting address deli¬ 
vered by Mr. D. N. Wadia presiding at the annual meeting iu Calcutta of the 
Geological, Mining, Metallurgical Society of India. 

19fh. Sj. Oopinath Bardoloi, the Leader of the Assam Congress Assembly Party 
formed a Congress coalition Ministry in Assam. 

■' The Talchor Durbar, as an emergency measure, declared tho State Subjects’ 
organization as unlawful. 
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In tho Cuntral Assembly, tho gravity of tho situation in Buima was again em¬ 
phasized when qaestions on the riots and tho loss of Indian lives were asked 
immediately after tho Houso assembled. 

Tho Speaker of the Central Provinces Assembly, Mr. G. 8. Gnpta withdrew 
from the Assembly for about 5 minutes in deference to tho wishes of a section 
of the House when an adjournment motion in respect of a procession organized 
in his honour in Berar came up for discussion. 

20th. The 0. P. and Berar Relief of Indeblodno.ss Bill, which evoked a storm of 
opposition from tho mnneylonding classes in tho province, was referred to a 
Beleot committee after a debate lasting for over two hours. 

Tho Council of State passed the Emigration Bill in tho form in which it was 
passed by tho Central Assoinbly. 

The constitution sub-coramittoo appointed by Iho Ilaripnra Congress session to 
consider changes in tlio Congress Constitution with special reforonco to method of 
election and duration of raemborship bad a four hours’ discussion at tho Harijau 
colony. 

21tt. Two persons were killed and one wounded when Travancore State troops 
opened hre on a defiant mob who had assomblod on Shankunugbam beach and 
began stoning a police party. 

Prominent Congress loaders at Dellii for tho moating of tho All-India Congress 
Committee and the Working Committco met Mahatma Oandhi and discussed with 
him his scheme of a “uon-violcnt national militia.” 

22nd. Tho Congress Working Committoo which mot at Delhi passed a resolu¬ 
tion rocommendiug to tho A. 1. C. C. to ondoiso tho action taken by the 
Working Committoo in counoxiou with tho Ministerial crisis in the Central 
Provinces. 

Dr. Moonjo spoke on tho Hindu movement in Calcutta. Ho said, “Congress from 
the beginning lias boon a national body. It proaches unalloyed nationalism in 
India.” 

23rd.. Dr. N. B. Kharc, Ex-Promior of tlio Central Provinces, in a statcroent 
moposing tho formation of a now jiarty within tho Congress, severely criticized 
Congress leaders. 

A report from Gath Diionkaual stated tliat Mr. Hari Mohan Patnaik, Presiduiit 
of tho State Praja Mandal had been ifi'ipsted at Dhonkaiial. The Praja Mandat 
was declared an unlawful body following the abandonment of iho compromise 
negotiations. 

Tho Orissa Governor, tbo President of the Eastern States Agency and tho 
Commander, Presidency and Assam District mot to discass the present unrest 
in Orissa States. 

Tho aftermatli of suspicion and ill-fooling between Hindus and Moslems following 
tho disturbances in Hyderabad (Deccan) which culminated in tho Governmont ban 
against tho formation of a State Congress awakened among the leaders of both 
communities a sense of nigoncy and need to do something to restore cordial 
relations. 

24th. Tho Congress Working Committee in Delhi discussed tlio suggestions made by 
Mahatma Gaudbi in his address to tlio Coramittoe on tho question of “trutli and 
uon-violenco”. 

A statement issued by Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Ministor for Commerce and Labour, 
Bengal, in connexion witli the Beugal Jute OrUiiiauco resulted in curtailment in the 
manufacture of raw jute. 

Tho Government of Orissa appointed a Committee of Cuusuiting Enginoeis to 
investigate tho flood problom in the province and to draw up romedim measures, 

25th. At New Dollii, the Congress Working Committee, in consultation witli Mahatma 
Oandhi, decided that no specific resolution relating to war and tho international 
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situation should bo placed before the All-India Congress Committee, but 
a short resolution should he moved ompoworing the Working Committee 
to take whatever action it thought necessary in the event of the outbreak 
of hostilities. 

After animated discussion, the Working Committee’s resolution on the Central 
Provinces Ministerial crisis, as amended by Mr. Balkrishna Sharma’s amendment 
that disciplinary action should bo taken against Dr. Kharo, was passed by an over¬ 
whelming majority. 

The Bengal Government issued a communique clarifying their policy in respect 
of the release of prisoners convicted of political crimes. * 

The All India Kisan Committee condemned the Congress Ministries on their 
policy of tenancy legislation. 

Mr. V. V. Giri, Minister for Labour and Industries, Madras outlined plans for 
solving unemployment in the province in a Press interview. 

The U. P. Government appointed another Committee to work out details 
of the proposed jail reforms and recommended a five year or a seven 
year plan. 

26th. The Bengal Qovoanmont issued a Press Note giving details of improvement 
effected in the jail administration of the province. 

At the All-India Congress Committee mooting at Delhi an ollicial resolution on 
civil liberty evoked heated discussion, 

Mr. Oopinath Bardoloi, Premier of Assam, issued a statement in wliich ho called 
for “normal relations botwoon the Congress Party, which is now identified with 
the provincial Government, and tho Polico.” 

The Dhenkanal Diiibar issued a statement contradicting certain statements 
made in tho Press in Cuttack, and giving n list of concessions granted to tho 
subjects. 

27th. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier docl.ared that the Punjab was 
behind the Empire, should tho need for a call to arms ariso. 

The Travancoro Oovornmont issued a Press communique repudiating allega¬ 
tions “spread by the State Congress” that Polico wore molesting peaceful 
citizens. 

A note of warning “that owing to germs of dissolution inlioront in tlio communal 
decision, Bengal is leading forward towards a grave crisis” contained in a state¬ 
ment issued through the “Associated Press” over tho signaluios of several prom’- 
nent Hindu loaders of Bengal. 

29th. Tho speech of the Punjab I’rcinicr, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, affirming tin 
Punjab’s loyalty to tho Crowu iii the event of au emergency created interest ii, 
political circles in Lahore. 

Improvement in the financial condition of tho province enabled the OoveWimont 
to rovort to tho policy of making giants toward.s water supply, drainage and 
sewerage schemes, said a rosolutiou of tho Bengal Oovornmont on tho reports 
of tho Sanitary Board and tho chief Engineer. Public Health Department 
for 1937. 

30th. Tho Congress Working Committee considered tho resolution of tho U. P. 
Provincial Congress Tenancy Sub-Committee forwarded to tho Congress President 
and the President of tlie Congress Parliamentary sub-committee. 

Tho All-India Spiuuors’ Association passed a resolution at Delhi, for a further 
rise in tho wages of spinners. 

In the C. P. Assembly, some Moslem ai.L.As sought to move an amend¬ 
ment by which Urdu or Hmdu.sthani should bo a recognised language in tho 
Assembly. 
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OCTOBER 1938 

Chief Events : —Industries Ministers’ Conference in New Delhi— 
Constitutional Reforms announced in some of the States—Muslim 
League Conference at Karachi criticised Congress attitude to Moslem 
interests and urged Moslem and Non-Moslem Federations—Negotiations 
for a League Ministry in Sindh failed—First Sitting of the Federal 
Court in New Delhi—Rulers of Orissa States assembled in Calcutta to 
diScuss the agitation in their States—Mahatma's Frontier Tour— 
Congress attitude towards Indian States interpreted by Sardar Patel. 

Itt. Mahatma Gandhi exnlained in the ‘Uarijan’ tlio reasons for the Congress policy 
of non-intervention with rogaid to the States. 

Writing in the Harljan, Mahatma Gandhi declared tl)at tliora was no difference 
of opinion botweon him and Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru over the question of 
Federation. 

The Bengal Premier, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Uuq, in his presidential address at the 
annual session of the All-India Moslem Education Conference m Patna, criticized 
the Education policy of the Congress. 

Reference to tlie growing indications of communal iil-feliiig in many parts of 
Bihar was made in the Government resolution reviowing tho report on the 
administration of the Police Dopartmeut in the province in 1937. 

The Education Ifoorganization Committoo appointed by tho Bihar Government 
is.sued a question on socoudary education. 

The Frontier Premier gave an assurance that a sottlement would soon be arrived 
at in regard to tho agrarian dispute at Jullundor. 

2nd. The All-India Moslem Educational Conference, under the Presidentship of Mr. 
A. K. Faziul Iliiq, Premier of Bengal decided to reject the Wardha Scheme. 

Industries Ministers from the Congress administered provinces met in confwanno 
at New Delhi to discuss economic planning on a nation-wide scale and also 
development and co-ordination of industrial resources in India. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution expelling Dr. Kharo, the 
Central Provinces ex-Premior, from tlio Congress and calling upon him to resign 
liis meraborsliip of the C. P. Assembly on behalf of the Congress. 

A resolution of the Punjab Government on tho working of the Police Department 
stated that the year 1937 was a bad one from the point of view of communal 
tiouhles and crime. 

3rd. The Conference of Industries Ministers of Congress adminisloreJ provinces 
resolved to formulate a coraprehensivo scheme of national planning for tho indus- 
trislizalion of the couutry. 

The Dowan of Rajkot issued an order for the enforcement of the provisions of 
tho Criminal Law Araondroont Act which relate to tho molesting of persons to the 
prejudice of their omploymont or business. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on non-violeuce in Travancoro and the 
position of tho Stato Congress. 

Tho Ruler of Nagod State, Cent il India, announced tho establishment of a 
Stato People’s Assembly and constit tional reforms of far-reaching importance. 

4lh. Sir C. P. Eamaswami Iyer, Dow, i of Travancore, issued a statement on tho 
recent activities of the Travancoro late Congress. 

At Lucknow, tho Shiah-Sunni ifforonces which had remained dormant for 
some lime, took a tufn for the wor i. 

The p^roposed changes in the inco lo tax law wore criticized in a commnnioation 
from the Federation of Indian Chambf of Commerce and Industry. 
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A communal clash in which a number cf persons were injured ooooired 
at Sylhet. 

Slh. A supplementary demand for grant for training of the civil population in air 
raid precautionary measures made in the Bombay Assembly. 

The methods of police surveillanoo iu the United Provinces are to be examined 
by a committee appointed by the looal Government. 

Mahatma Gandhi arrived at Peshawar on his Frontier tour. 

A survey undertaken by the Punjab Government revealed that the mannfaotnre 
of accessories of bicycles and sowing machines can profitably be undertaken In 
this country. * 

6tb. Political activity in Bhenkanal State revived with tho launching of a Satya* 
graha by the Dhenkaoal Proja Mandai. 

In Bombay Primary School teachers in the presidency were not properly trained, 
stated the oommittoo appointed to advise on primary education in Bombay. 

Adjourning the Dusserah Session of tho Mysore Representative Assembly, the 
Dewan touched on the Government’s work for the people of the States, 

The need for inter-provincial co-operation for the industrial development 
of the country, was stressed by the Minister for Industries, Bombay in a Press 
interview. 

The Kashmir State issembly discussed a non-offloial resolution urging that the 
lot of Harijans be improved. 

7th. The proposal for a separate Moslem Federation to be discussed by the Working 
Committee of the All-India Moslem League. 

Tho Indian Medical Association made representation to the Central Board of 
Revenue in criticism of tho Income Tax Biii. 

The preliminary hearing before the Federal court will begin this month in respeot 
of the case filed by the U. P. Government relating to certain revenues which it 
contends, should be credited to it. 

Mr. M. A. .Tinnah, President-elect of tho Sindh Moslem League Coufereuce, Was 
given a rousing reception at Karachi. 

Sir g. Radhakrishnan speaking in Madras, stated that a strong self-governing 
India would be tho greatest advantage to the peace of the World, 

8th. Presiding at the Sindh Moslem League Conference at Karachi, Mr. M, A. 
Jinnah strongly oritioizod Congress attitude to Moslem interests, and accused the 
Congress Executive of wanting to divide the Moslems. 

Writing on tho European crisis, Mahatma Gandhi asked the question (in the 
Harijan) whether Herr Hitler had discovered a new technique of organizing 
violence which enabled him to gain his end without shedding blood. 

Sir Henry Craik, the Punjab Governor, referred to the loyalty of the province 
to Britain cluring the recent crisis in Europe when he replied to addresses of 
weloome at Ludhiana ou his first official visit there. 

9th. The Congress policy specially iu regard to minorities’ problems and the claim of 
the organization to represent the Indian nation were challenged by the 
^ngal ami the Punjab Premiers in their speeches at the Sindh Moslem League 
Oonference. 

A scheme for the setting up of a oomraitfee and a commission for the eoonomio 
planning of industries, was submitted by the Ministers of Industrios of the 
Congress administered provinces. 

The Maharaja of Rewa, in a message to his subjects, pleaded for the removal 
of untouohability in his State. 

10th. A resolution urging that India be divided into two Federations, one for Moalems 
and other for non-Moslem gronps was adopted at the Sindh Moskim League 
Oonferenoe. 

3 
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The Federal court, for the first time In its history, met to transact judicial 
basiness. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu performed tho opening ceremony of the Cawnpore Swadeshi 
Exhibition. 

The programme of the Moslem Leagne was defined at the Sindh Moslem League 
Conference. 

At the general meeting of the Utkal Provincial Congress Committee, under the 
presidentship of Mr. Qopbaudhu Cbaudhuri, the action of the Central Government 
m despatching British troops to Dhenkanal and Xaluher States and also the policy 
of repression pursued by the ttaj Darbars came iu for severe oondemnation. The 
Meeting also sympathised with the people in these States in their struggle for 
legitimate rights. 

nth. Dr. R. Naidu, Fishery Expert to the Government of Bengal, pointed out how 
Bengal squandered her wealth iu fish. 

The Moselm League Conforenoe passed two resolutions, one on the Sukkur 
Barrage debt and the other ou the political situation. 

A further step in the mass literacy oampaigu was taken by tho Bihar 
Government who prepared a scheme for carrying on the work ou a province- 
wide scale in which private initiative would be given full soope. 

In tho United Provinces, tho uhief aim of an elaborate scheme for medical re¬ 
lief in rural areas, was that medical relief would be available to every one within 
five miles. 

The protagonists of the Shia-Sunni dispute in Lucknow were busy formulating 
their future line of action. 

The United Provinces Ministry issued a warning to would-be critics of the 
Government against wild allegations. 

The industrial future of India was disoussed by Bihar's Development Minister 
in a Press interview. 

Sir Sikandar Eyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, received a great ovation when 
he visited the Hoshiarpur district to preside over a peasants’ couferenoe. 

12tb. The negotiations between Mr. Jinnah, the Moslem members of the Sindh 
Assembly and the Premier for the formation of a League Ministry in the pro¬ 
vince were reported to have broken down. 

The Indian Jute Mills Association decided on action which it was believed might 
have an appreciable effect on the efforts that were being made to bring about an 
agreement among jute mills in India for the restriction of the manufacture of 
jute goods. 

In a statement issued at Lahore, Bhai Paramanaad. commenting on the Sindh 
Moslem Conference, warned tho Congtess “not to stick to its wild goose chase but 
to start afresh." 

Iu the Bombay Assembly, a Bill to provide for the restoration of laudi forfeited 
daring the oivil disobedience movement was introduced. 

13th. A challenge to tho Premiers of the Punjab and Bengal was one of the features 
of a speech delivered at Agra by Pandit G. B. Pant, the U. P. Premier. 

In a farewell speech at the Sind Moslem Conforenoe at Karachi, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah explained why he had ‘rebelled’ against tho Congress. 

No solution of the Sindh Ministerial problem has yet been evolved as a result 
of the Moslem League-Ministry talks iu Karachi. 

“In view of tho recent happenings, is it too much to hope from the CongrMS 
that it would revise its policy and start afresh”, asked Bhai Paramanauda, Senior 
Yioe-President of the Hindu Mahasabha in the course of a statement to the press 
at Lahore. 

The Sindh Premier issued a statement in reply to the one by Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
on the Ministerial dispute in Sindh. 
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In deferoDoe to the wishes of Mahatma Gandhi, the North-West FronUer 
Premier’s guards are to go unarmed in future. 

The Tariff Board examined ropresentatives of the Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce regarding the grant of further proteotion to the seriouiturai industry in 
India. 

The Congress Coalition Ministry in Assam assured of a majority in the 
Assembly. 

Speaking at a Press Conferenoe. Mr. Bubbas Chandra Bose, Congress President, 
referred to the resolution passed ny the All-India Muslim League Executive With 
regard to the Congress League parleys for a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim 
question. He said that Congress was prepared to disouss the question with the 
League of any obstacles in the path of llmdu-Muslim unity. The Congress had a 
similar attitude with regard to the problems of other minorities. 

IStli. Several Moslem leaders of Sindh issued a statement on the breakdown in the 
negotiations for the formation of League Cabinet in the Province. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan on the walk-out which occurred during 
a meeting of the All India Congress Committee, advised a ‘purge’ of the party. 

A variety of problems were discussed by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, loader of 
the Congress party in Bengal, in his presidential speech at the Mysore students’ 
Conference. 

Mahatma Gandhi mot lied Shirt leaders at Peshawar. 

It was considered probable that the Congress High Command’s offer of arbitration 
in connexion with the United Provinces ’Tenancy dispute would bo accepted by the 
Zemindars. 

Opening the Madras Press Workers’ Conference, the Labour Minister advised 
them to think more in terms of organization aud less in terms of strikes or 
direct action, 

Punjab Express derailed. One killed s 37 injured. 

Another trial of strength between the Ministerialists and Socialists ended in a 
decisive victory for the former at a meeting of the U. P. Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

'The question whether there will be an eleventh hour change in the situation 
regarding the Tenancy Bill in the United Provinces Assembly, and whether there 
will be an adjournment of tho session for three weeks, was the question being 
discussed in Assembly circles, 

17tb. The Congress attitude towards the Sindh Ministerial dispute was explained by 
Maulana Abul Ealam Azad. 

The Federal Court sat to determine the question of the validity of the 0. P. 
Aot which authorized a taxation of 5. p. o. on the sale of motor spirit and 
lubricants. 

Dr, Sanaullah, President of the Chittagang District Nationalist Moslems’ 
Conference criticized certain activities of the League and appealed for communal 
harmony. 

Tho Director of Industries, Bengal and the Deputy Direotor of Sericulture in 
tho province gave evidence before the Tariff Board which was inquiring into the 
question of granting further protection for Sericulture industry. 

His Excellency Sir Henry Craik, Punjab Governor, sent back tho Debtor Pro¬ 
teotion (Amendment) Bill, with oortaiu recommendations, to the Assembly for re¬ 
commendation. 

Speaking at Mysore, on civil aims, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, said that in a 
political conflict one was apt to neglect civil work. 

l8tb. The Rulers of States under the Eastern States Agency discussed tho agitation 
among subjeots in certain Orissa States at a oonforenoe in Calcutta. . 
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The Federal Court heard the arguments of the Advooato-Oeneral, 0. P. and 
Berar, in the case in which the validity of a C. P. Aot was questioned. 

The need for granting further proteotion to the sericulture industry was stressed 
before the Tariff Board by representatives of tho Government of Bengal. 

The U. P. Assembly passed the U. P. Melas Bill. 

The Bombay Legislative Council passed all stages of tho Forfeited Lands Bill 
■which was passed by the Assembly. 

ISth. The Council of Rulers of States under the Eastern States Agency passed a 
i^Bolntion oharaoterizing the agitation now being carried on in some of the Orissa 
States as the work of outside agitators. 

A riot in the Patiala Central Jail resulted in the death of three prisoners and 
various injuries to several others. 

The Advocate-General of Bengal continued his arguments in the Federal Court 
in the ease In which the validity of a C. P. Act was questioned by the 
Government of India. 

20th. The negotiations between Mahatma Gaudhi aud tho Government of Bengal 
over the release of politioal prisoners are said to have broken down. 

The Federal Court reserved judgment in tho case referred to it wherein tho 
validity of a C. P. Aot was questioned by tho Governmout of ludia. 

Mr. Jinnah oritioized tho statement of the Congress President on tho settlement 
of the communal problem. 

The formation of the Bardoloi Cabinet in Assam was completed with the 
taking of the oath by the third Moslem member of the Ministry. 

The latest propcsals regarding the U. P. Tenancy Bill were a feature of a long 
disoussion at a meeting of the U. P. Congress Party. 

The meeting of the members of tho Reception Committee of the All India 
Hindu Mahasabha session at Nagpur was held in the Neill City High 
School Hall. 

21st. Representatives of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce gave evidence 
in Calcutta before the Tariff Board on the question of proteotion for the 

Serionlture industry. 

Whether the publication of news about cow slaughter tended to promote 
communal enmity and hatred, was discussed before a Full Bench of Lahore 

High Court. 

22nd. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressed the India League in London. Ho advised 

the Indian students to continue lo take an active interest in tho politioal life there 

instead of confining themselves merely to studies. He opined that they had a 
great opportunity to develop a broader out-look there after which they would be 
useful soldiers in fighting for freedom on return to India. 

Troops again opened fire in Dhenkanal which resulted in the killing of 3 persons 
and injuring many. 

2Srd. The politioal activities of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad were condemned at a 
meeting of Moslems held in Calcutta. 

Mahatma Gandhi had a busy day at Kohat where five deputations waited 
on him. 

An interesting development in regard to the proposals lor arbitration over the 
Tenancy Bill is reported to have occurred following a request made by the 
Agra Zemindars. 

24th. Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow returned to India. 

The Congress President issued an appeal for funds for relief work in the flood- 
stricken areas of Bengal. 
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Lord Lothian in Calcutta ; interviewed by a Press rqpresentative, he said that he 
saw ‘'DO reason for a change in the Govorninent of India Aot’*. 

25th, The Raja of Dhenkanal arrived in Calcutta and had an interview with the 
President, Eastern States Agonoy, 

The effect of the Bihar Tenancy Bills of tho Congress Ministry of that province 
was reviewed in a statement issued by Mr. Rajendra Prosad. 

Replying to a deputation on behalf of tho Bannu City Dofenoo Oonomittoe, 
Mahatma Gandhi outlined a plan he had formulated for dealing with raids and 
for a solution of the Frontier problem. 

26lh. A resolution relating to tho reappointment of detenos who had formerly been 
employees of the Calcutta Corporation, gave rise to some discussion at a meeting 
of the Corporation. 

The Government of Bengal (Local Self-Government Department) issued a 
circular letter to all the Divisional Commissioners with a view to ascertaining the 
opinion of District Boards on tho subject of tho abolition of tho Local Boards 
and election of members of a District Board directly by persons and entitled to 
vote at such elections, 

The year 1937-38 continued to bo a disturbed one in Waziristan, stated the 
Annual Administration Report of the Frontier Corps of Militia and Scouts. 

27lh. The issue before U. P. landlords in connexion with tho proposed tenancy 
legislation, were informally discussed at Lucknow at tho residence of the Raja of 
Jjhangirabad. 

The Grst “dictator” Swami Ramananda Tirtha, of the Hyderabad State Congress 
and four of his assistants were arrested. 

28th. Mr. S. V. Parulokar, Labour leader, was asked by the Speaker, Mr. G. V. 
Mavalankar, to withdraw from tho House when in the Bombay Assembly he 
made, in the course of his speech on the Trade Disputes Bill, certain remarks 
attributing partiality to the Chair 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru declared in London, that British Imperialism was facing 
a difficult problem of its own creation in Palestine and made a sorry mess of it. 

An authoritativo interpretation of tho Haripura Resolution on the Congress 
attitude towards Indian States, especially on its bearing on the Federal Scheme, 
was given by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel in his presidential address to the fifteenlh 
session of tlie Baroda State Subjects Conference held at Bbadran. “Unless and 
until popular legislatures are established in the States and the States’ administra¬ 
tions are carried on with the full consent and approval of the people’s represen¬ 
tatives”, said Sardar Patel, it is futile to talk of Federation”. 

29th. Tho Congress Opposition to this Federal Bchomo was reiterated by Mr. 
Bubbas Chandra Bose at a public meeting at Shillong. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing in tho ‘Harijan’, pointed out the value of Hindusthani 
as tho common language for India. 

30th. The Raja of Seraikella, President of the Council of Rulers, Eastern States 
Agency, issued a statement ou the recent happenings in some of the States in 
Orissa. 

That an essential ooudition of Fedoration was responsible Government in the 
States was tho view expressed by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel at a Baroda State 
Conference. 

The Tariff Board arrived at Srinagar to investigate the silk industry in Kashmir, 
and the officials were busy preparing a case for protection of the industry in the 
State. 

The Exeontive Committee of the British Indian Association, Lucknow met to 
disenss the deadlock caused by the Oudh Taluqdars as a resmt of a resolutiou 
passed by the latter in connexion with the U. P. lenanoy Bill. 
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A plea for more control of world affairs by women with a view to obtaining 
more friendly relation between nations was made by Lady Uirza Ismail. 

31«t. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President replying to an address present¬ 
ed by the Cotton Collego Union Society, said, “You are living in a period of 
transition and of struggle It is your rare good fortune that vou are seeing the 
rebirth of the Inian nation”. 

The negotiations between the Ministerial Coaliation party and the Opposition 
Moslem Gioup in the Bengal Assembly finally broke down. 


NOVEMBER 1938 

Chief Events : —Labour Disfurbances in Bombay ; Police opened 
fire—unrest and picketing iu Rnjkot State—Bengnl Premier’s allegations 
against Congress Ministries—Death of Maulana Shaukat AH, eminent 
Moslem Leader—Informal Conference of Rulers and their Ministers in 
Bombay—Income Tax Bill debate in the Central Assembly. 

Ut. Mr. Subhas Chandra Boso, speaking to Congressmen at Qauhati, advised them to 
devote more attention to Assam’.s tribal people. 

A statement denying the allegations made in tho resolution passed by the 
Pn ja Party executive committee, issued by Mr. N. U. Sarkar, the Bengal Finanoe 
Minister. 

In the Bombay Assembly, five of the most important clauses of the Trades 
Disputes Bill relating to illegal strikes and look-outs and penalties wore passed. 

2nci. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, in a speech at Dhubri reiterated 
the Congress detoirainution to fight Federation and urged peasants to gain tho 
organization which ho said represented the interest of the country. 

Indian Cotton interests closely affected by an agreement oouoluded in Cairo for 
new quota arrangements greatly strengthening Lancashiie’s position in Egyptian 
markets. 

Mr, S. Satyamurthi, Dy. Leader of the Congress Party in the Central Assembly, 
in a statement to tho Piess said, “I desire to warn His Majesty’s Government, as 
‘a moderate Congressman myself that if Indian States refuse to send their 
representatives to tho Fcdeial legislature by means of election, thoto is no prospect 
of Federation.” 

'^ho Khalsa Diwan of Patiala State, in the oourse of an appeal to the subjects 
of the State, urged them to watch the result of the deliberations of tho Constitu¬ 
tion Committee and not to be led astray by misebif-makers from outside.'^ 

Srd. In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and 14 of his supporters walked 
out of the House, during the third reading of the Trades Disputes Bill. 

The Bengal Jute Ordinance, which was tho suMect of controversy in the Press, 
was defended by Mr. Naliui Kanjan Sarkar, the Finance Miaister, in an interview 
with the Associated Piess. 

4lh. The Bombay Legislative Assembly passed the Srd. reading of tho Trades Disputes 
Bill by 55 votes to 25. 

A plea for intensified national effort to utilize within the conntry its large 
agricultural and mineral resources was made by Mr. A. R. Dalai in his presidential 
address at the third quarterly general meeting of the Indian Chamber of Cemmeroe 
in.Caloutta. 
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DonreoatiQg the misuse of the Congress Flag, Mahatma Gandhi said in Bombay 
that he would not hoist it on publio buildings unless it was agreed to unanimously. 

Sth. Deforestation and soil erosion not only intensify floods but threaten subsoil 
water supply and reduce agricultural out-put, said Mr. M. R. Richardson at the 
annual meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation at Delhi. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose made an appeal in Calcutta to rally round the banner 
of tbe State Congress, which was to all intents and purposes, he said, the banner 
of the Indian National Congress. 

7th. Serious labour disturbances oooarrod in Bombay. The Police fired twioe on 
rioters. 

Charges of “intense selfishness and ruthless saorifioe of Moslem interests” were 
levelled against Hindu Ministors in Congress Provinces by Mr. Faziul Huo 
Bengal Premier, in an opou letter to the President of the Bengal flindusabba. 

A vigorous dofence of the policy of the Bengal Government with regard to the 
release of the political priscmeis was raado by Khawaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home 
Minister. 

Mr. B. 0. Ohafterjee, President of the Bengal Hindu Sabha, issued a statement re • 
peroentage in sorviccs. 


8lh. Praise fo^r the work dona by the AH-Iudia Women’s Conference during the 
ihe Health Exhibition at Shillong, wa.s expressed by Lady Roid when she presided 
over the annual oonCerouco of tho Assam biaaoh of the organization held at the 
Lady Keane College. 

The adjournmant motion to discuss “curtailment of tbe liberty of the Press” 
by the Provincial Oovernmout was rejected in N. W. F. P. Assembly by 25 votes 
to da* 


The Bombay Assembly pas.sod 
Practitioners’ Bill. 


the 3ud. and tho 3rd. readings of the Medioal 


of CooL’i-ess leaders’ decision not to participate in tbe work of 
the Chatfield Expert Enqui j Committee on Indian defence was expressed bv 
Sir Chimanlal Sotalvad, the President of the Indiao National Liberal Federation 
in the course of a statement to the press. Sir Chimanlal pointed out that the 
British Qovernmeut in this instance, repeatod the blunder they had committed 
in constituting the S>(u»r Commission. 

lOth. The Thakore Saheb of Rajkot announced in a notification that firm action 
would be taken to preserve law and order. 

Tu^koy*^ Kemal Atatmk, President of tho Turkish Republic and the maker of 

lltb. Armistice Day was observed in Calcutta and other places with the usual im- 
pressiveness, * » .m 

About 220 political prisoners in the Dum Dum and Aliporo Central Jails began 
a three day hunger-strike “as a protest agaiust their treatment in Jails”. 

Writing in Harijan, Mahatma Gandhi reaffirmed bis faith in non-violenoe as a 
remedy for the world's ills. 

Althongh there had been some suggestions from Bengal for the re-eleotion of 
Mr* Subhfts Chandra Bos6, as prdsideQt of the Indian National Coo^iess, those 
were not seriously considered in vospousible Congress circles. 

12tk. An attempt by the Opposition in tho Bombay Legislative Assembly to move 
an adjournment motion on the recent firing was lost. 

A resolution condemning the policy of the Bengal Ministry with regard to thi 
release of political prisoners, enunciated in tho Government Communique on thi 

® meeting in Calcutta, presided over by Mr 

Subhas Chandra Bose. •' 
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A scheme for the exteasioa of the Youth Welfare Movement to the districts 
of Beogal was inaugurated. 

Picketing was resumed at Rajkot and a Lathi charge was alleged to have been 
made to disperse a public meeting hold in the evening. 

ISth. The Maharaja of Jaipur had a miraculous escape from death when the propel¬ 
ler of his plane dropped off while flying solo. 

Eloquent tributes to the life and work of Kemal Ataturk were paid at a 
meeting of tho ifoslem Instituro in Weliosloy Square, Calcutta. The Maharaja- 
dhiraja of Burdwan presided. 

ISA. The Select Committee reported on the Bill to amend the Indian Income Tax 
Act of 1923, and the stage now set for the debate in the Central Assembly on a 
measure of the greatest consequence to the business community and private 
individuals alike. 

The Central Assembly passed an oihcial Bill seeking to widen Municipal 
franchise in Ajmer-Morwara. 

The Bengal Government set up au expert committee to carry out au extensive 
industrial survey of the Pcovinoe and to make recommendations. 

16tli. A conference of Directors of Industries of various Provinces and States 
interested in Sericulture was held in the office of the Tariff Board, Calcutta. 

Some remarkable figures ware given by the Finance Member, Sir James Origg 
when he moved the further consideration of the Income-Tax Bill in the Assembly. 

17»li. In the Central Assembly, Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, the Law Member was 
warmly applauded by Congress members in the Assembly, when he repeated for 
their beuent part of a speech ha had made at the last Assembly of the League 
of Nations. 

Various questions in connextion with the Sericulture industry were discussed 
at the resumed sitting of the conference of Directors of Industries of various 
provinces and States in Calcutta. 

Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru, accompanied by liis daughter, Indira, relurnod to India. 

The Government of Bengal addressed a circular letter to Commissioners of 
Divisions outlining the Govornment'e rovisod policy in regard to water-supply, 
particularly in tho matter of distribution and disbursement of State grants iu 
rural areas. 

The independent tribunal .set up by the Mysore Government to inquire into the 
police firing in Vidhuraswatham village on April ?6, published its report 

18th. A plea for an adequate protective duty on imported raw silk was put forward 
before the Tariff BoarU in Calcutta. 

There was a redistribution in some of the portfolios in the Bengal Cabinet 
following the appointment of two additional Ministers, Mr. Tamizuddin Ehan and 
Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, 

19A. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, “The Frontier Province must remain 
a place of frequent pilgrimage for me. For though the rest of India may fail 
to show true non-vinlonce, there seems to be good ground for hoping that the 
Frontier Province will pass throngh the fiery ordeal. 

The Director of Industries, Assam, gave his views on the question of granting 
protection to tho sericulture industry before the Tariff Inquiry Board in Oaloutta. 

A challenge to tho Premier of Bengal to substantiate certain allegations said to 
have been made by him against Congress Ministers was thrown out by Mr, Biswa- 
nath Das, Premier of Orissa, in the course of a letter to Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. 

20A. The demand fur constitutional reforms by Indian States’ subjects was discussed 
in a Press interview in Bombay by the President of the All-India States’ People's 
Oonferenoe. 
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Sixteen thousand unemployed textile workers in Cawopore sent a petition to the 
Governor of the D. P. through the Collector praying for help for removing some 
of their difficulties. 

Mr Subhas Chandra Bose, while inaugurating a Commerce Association at the 
Lucknow University, declared, “We do not want a struggle for its own sake ; 
We want freedom without struggle if possible, and through a struggle ii 
necessary. We have put our trust in Ood.” 

An apnea! for the acceptance of Federation was made by Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty, Dowan of Cochin at a lunch in Madras. 

At Lucknow, Mr. Suhhas Chandra Dose addressed a huge gathering. He said, 
“India wants to attain her goal not through the weakness of Britain. 

2Iit. In the Central Legislative AssemWy, Mr. A. Aikraan, Leader of the Enropean 
Group rfiforrcd to tho ‘‘pornmnontly hostilo Bttitudo of inooiii 0 “tfti omolAls towwds 
assessees" and suggested tliat tlieso officials should be asked to remember their 
duly to the public. 

In tho Central Assembly, a question was asked regarding Mahatma Gandhi’s 
statement that ha knew ha would not bo allowed to visit tho tribal areas In the 
Frontier Province. 

Pandit G. B. Pant, the United Piovinoes Premier, inaugurating the Law Society 
of Lucknow University, said that the profession of law was worth preserving 
because there was room for virtue in every walk of life. 

22nd. Tho Committee of the Indian Mining Federation urged that the interests of 
economy would bo better served if tho output of railway collieries were restricted 
to a minimum, aud if largor quantities were obtained from the market. 

In the Central Assembly, discussion on tho Income-Tax Bill was resumed. 

During the supplementarios on the questions in the Central Assembly regarding 
tho consultations and progress made as regards the introduction of Federation and 
Opposition Benches protested when the leader of tho House declined to answer 
certain question, answer to which, according to him could not be given in public 
interest and in view of them. 

23rd. Speaking to journalists at Lucknow, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress 
President referred to the question of the Congress formulating its foreign 
policy. 

The case against Sardar Vallabbhai Patel on a charge of defamation filed by 
Mr. Jayantilal H. Amin, of Bombay, was withdrawn by the complainant. 

24th. In an interview witli Pre.ss representatives at Lahore, Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose expressed his views on the future of Bengal Ministry. 

A communique issued by the Maharaja of Bikaner, as President of special 
Committee of tho Chamber of Princes appointed to deal with the reorganization 
described tho work of the Committee, in session in Bombay. 

Sir Chimanlal getalvad, the President of tlie National Liberal Federation of 
India, in the course of talk on tho Liberal party of India, declared the return of 
the Indian National Congress to constitutionalism marked the triumph of the 
principles of Liberalism,’’ 

25lh. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing a public meeting at Jullunder, declared 
that if the Federal constitution was forced upon India, a Satyagraha would be 
inevitable. 

An increase in tho outturn and higher prices for tea are revealed in the report 
of the Director of Agriculture iu Assam, on tea culture in the province for the 
year 1937. 

26th. His Excellency, Lord Brabourne, Chancellor of the Calcutta University paid an 
eloquent tribute to the educational work of Mr. gyamaprosad Mookerjee when ho 
oonferred tho honorary degree of D, Lit. on him, 
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Mahatma Gandhi wrote an artiola in the Harijan, on the persecution of the 
Jews in Germany and advised them to choose the path of non-violence to vindicate 
their position on earth. 

In the Central Assembly, after a debate lasting six successive sittings, the House 
agreed to the Finance Minister’s motion that the Income-Tax Bill as it had emer¬ 
ged from the select committee bo taken into consideration. 

The Central Provinces Government decided to intervene in the affairs of the 
Nagpur Municipality which were reported in ohaotio condition following dispute 
between the present office-bearers and the Congress Party. 

27th. The death occurred in Delhi at the 

eminent Moslem leader. Representatives __ _ _ 

political opinion in India joined in paying tributes to the illustrious deceased. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a speech at Gujarkhan (Punjab) described the 
Congress as the non-official parliament of the country. 

28th. A vigorous spoeeh in support of unity between bigger and smaller States was 
made by the Jam Sahib of Navanagar, the Chanoellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
when opening an informal conforeuco of Rulers and their Ministers in Bombay. 

In a Government Communique were described tho eHorts of the Premier and 
other Ministers of Assam to bring about uu amicable settlement between Hindus 
and Moslems. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, replying to addresses presented to her bv tho Cuttack 
Munioipality said, “No community in India, whatever its numerical strength, its 
wealth and its power can achieve national independence by itself.” 

Maulana Shaukat All was buried on the eastern side of Jurama Musjid, the 
famous mosque at Delhi, before a large and representative gathering which 
included his oolleagues iu the Central Legislature. 

His Excellency Lord Brabourne, Governor of Bengal, held his first investiture 
Durbar at Oovernmeut House, Calcutta. 

29th. His Excellency tho Viceroy discussed the problems of agricultural marketing 
in opening a conference of Ministers from British India and from the Indian 
States. 

Various matters connected with the welfare of women were disoussed at the 
annual meeting of the All Bengal Women’s Uuiou, held iu Calcutta. Her High¬ 
ness the Maharani Suoharu Devi of Mayurbhanj presided. 

When the informal conference of Princes and their Ministers resumed its sitting 
in Bombay there was a general discussion of tho scheme for tbo reorganization 
of the Chamber of Princes. 

At a conference with party leaders, at New Delhi, the Pinance Member, Sir 
James Grigg, it was understood, made it clear tliat any agreement that the confe¬ 
rence might arrive at regarding “discriminatoiy” provisions iu the Income-Tax 
Bill could only be put in effect with the consent of the Govoruor-Qeuoral. 

Replying to an address of welcome presented by the Ravenshaw College 
students’ Union, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu disapproved of organizations of students 
on communal lines. 

30th. Speaking at St. Andrews’ Day Dinner in Calcutta. Major General 0. M. 
Lindsay expressed the opinion that the Auxiliary Forces would, in a future war, 
be asked to take a far greater part iu tbo defence of Calcutta. 

The Central Assembly, having agreed to postpone oonsidorntion of the clauses 
in dispute, proceeded with the discussion of the Income-Tax Bill and altered 
two clauses. 

Tho States Conference at Bombay agreed on ratio’s for tho representation of 
the various groups of States on tho Standing Committee of the Chamber of Prlnoos. 

The contributions of Sir J^adtsb Chandra Bose to Science were recalled at a 
memorial meeting to the Scientist, hold at the Bose institute iu Calcutta. 


ago of 65 years of Maulana Shaukat Ah. 
of tbo various narties and sections of 
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DECEMBER 1938 

Chief Events —Income Tax Bill Debate coDtioued in the Central 
Assembly—All India Landholders’ Conference at Darbbanga—Reforms 
Controversy in the Rajkot State—Viceroy’s important statement on 
Federation at the Associated Commerce Chamber in Calcutta—Holding 
of All India Conferences—Muslim League at Patnai Hindu Mahasabha 
at Nagpur and Liberal Federation at Bombay. 

lit. In the Assam Assembly, the motion expressing no-confidenoe in the Bardoloi 
Ministry, which was tabled immediately after the Cabinet’s formation, was not pre¬ 
ssed when the winter session opened. 

A joint session of the U.P. Legislature met to discuss the deadlock over the 
Stamp and the Court Fees Bills. 

The informal conference of Princes and their Ministers at Bombay concluded. 

2nd. The Federal Court, in its first case of importance, held that the Central Pro- 
T?inoes Act to buy a sales tax on petrol is not ultra vires of the Central Provinces 
Legislature. 

The Central Assembly passed the motion censuring the Government for associa¬ 
ting themselves with a memorial to an officer and 22 men of the 75th. Gordon 
Highlanders. 

A joint session of the U. P. Legislature passed the Stamp Bill. 

The present session of the Punjab Assembly oame an abrupt ond following 
the failure of the Premier to get the chair rree I a ‘non-stop’ sitting. 

3rd. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the HarP^ If the Congress feels that it has the 

power to offer effective interfereree it will be bound to do so when the call 

comes.” 

The death occurred in Calcutta of Sir Brojendra Nath Seal, the eminent Bengali 
philosopher. 

The joint session of the 0. P. Legislature discussed the Court Fees Bill. 

A Bill to amend the Sylhet Tenancy Act was, after being opposed by the 

Government, negatived by the Assam Assembly, opposition not claiming a division. 

4ih. Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, President of the Bengal Hindu Sabha, in a statement 
said that it was to India’s interest to remain within a free and federated British 
India. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, discussed at Karachi with the 
Sindh Premier matters relating to tho provincial Ministry. 

Mr. H. S. Buhrawardy, Labour Minister, Bengal addressed the Indian Seamen’s 
Union, Kidderpore, when he opened a night school for the illiterate members 
of the Union, 

Sth. In the Central Assembly a statement that Ottawa agreement would not be 
continued beyond the end of the next Budget Session was made by an-offioial 
spokesman. 

The Congress Coalition Ministry in Assam scored a narrow victory in the 
Assembly when the Opposition demanded a division refusing permission to 
a Government supporter to withdraw a resolution. 

In the Central Assembly good progress was made when several clauses of the 
Income-Tax Bill Bill were passed. 

The Assam Assembly accepted a resolution recommending to the Government 
the release of political prisoners. 

6tb. The agreement reached at a Conference of Central Assembly party leaders on 
certain amendments to the Income-Tax Bill was communicated to the Governor- 
General for necessary sanotion. 
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Following the agreement reached between the Moslem League, the Congress 
Party and the Government in oonnexion with the Income-Tax Bill, two members 
of the European group tabled six amendments to three vital clauses 
of the Bill, 

In the Central Assembly Mr. S. Satyamurthi asked a question regarding the 
financial effect on India of the concessions to the British Army, 

7tl>. The Aga Khan in a Press interview at Karachi, stated that he would do his 
best for bringing about the communal unity. 

The Government of Bengai issued a note correcting certain reports in the press 
on the tabour unrest in jute mills area Calcutta. 

The Central Assembly passed a large number of clauses of the Income- 
Tax Bill. 

A remark by the President of the Centra! Assembly that th) House “is becom* 
ing like a bazar” evoked protests from the Congress Benches, 

Sth, The Central Assembly took up clause 4 of the Income-Tax Bill and reieoted 
the Congress Nationalist amendment relating to the basis of taxation of 

foreign inoome. 

In the Central Assembly a number of questions relating to India’s cotton 
trade was asked by Mr. T, S. A. Chettiar, Mr. S. Satyamurthi and Prof. 
M. G. itanga. 

The Commerce Member in the Central Assembly replied to questions regarding 
the shipping rate war in pilgrim traffic. 

The Assam Cabinet defeated a no-coufldenoe motion moved against them 
by four votes. 

The Viswabharati Exhibition of Arts and Crafts was opened in Calcutta by 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

9tii. The Central Assembly passed the clause 4 of the Income-Tax Hill. 

The monopoly of martial spirit and aptitude claimed for the Punjab by Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan, was challenged oy the Liberal Leader Sir Cbimaulal 
Setalvad, 

Presiding at the prize giving of the St. Xavier's College, Calcutta, Lord 
Brabourue said that the true purpose of education was to constantly translate 
experience into wisdom. 

The Assam Cabinet won another victory over the Opposition, re : remission of 
land revenue granted for 1938-39. 

The Rulor of Rajkot State announced a number of important reforms—the 
Legislature to retain its fully elective character 

In the Central Assembly, the true purpose of the additional import duty on salt 
was explained by the Finance Member. 

10th. The Central Assembly concluded the discussion on the Income-Tax Bill. 

The Aga Khan believes that the prospects of Federation “are fairer than ever,” 
but be thinks that the general opinion among the Princes is not in favour 
of Federation. 

The advice which Mahatma Gandhi gave to Travanoore State Cougress depu¬ 
tation which saw him in November last, was the subject of a statement to the 
Press by Mahatma Gandhi. 

Landlords from all over India met in Conforonoe at Darbhanga and decided to 
form an All-India Landholders’ Federation. 

The Congress President, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose issued a statement on the 
Jute Ordinance and the strike situation in certain jute mills iu Bengal. 

Mr, Bhuiabhai Desai, Leader of the Oppositiou in the Central Assembly 
supporting the motion that the Incomo-Tax Bill, as amended be passed, paid a 
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tribute to the contribution of Sir James Grigg and the members of the European 
group towards bringing about the agreement on clause 4 of the Bill. 

11th. At Wardha among the subjects discussed by the Congress Working Committee 
were the Indian Stales and the Bihari'Bengali controversy in Bihar. 

Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel issued a statement on the schema of constitutional 
reforms in Rajkot State. 

Addressing the Covooation of Lucknow University, Pandit G. B. Pant, the U. P. 
Premier said that there was plenty of work for educated men in the villages. 

The Maharaja Kumar Sir Vijaya of Vizianagarm, speaking at the Landholders’ 
Couference at Darbhanga, referred to the need for goodwill and cooperation among 
zemindars and tenants. 

His Excellency Sir Francis Wylie made his first public speech at Nagpur since 
his assumption as Governor of the Central Provinces when he addressed the 
Nagpur University convocation. 

12th. Reference to the Viceroy’s sympathy for the riot and His Excellency’s 
efforts to improve the country side was made by the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur 
of Darbhanga, proposing the toast of Lord and Lady Linlithgow at a dinner given 
in honour of their Exoallenoies’ visit to Darbhanga. 

The Centra! Assembly passed the third reading of the Iiioome-Tax Bill and the 
Wheat Bill, and the House was then adjourned sine die. 

13ih. His Excellency the Viceroy arrived in Calcutta. 

The Europeau Group in the Assam Legislature issued a manifesto setting forth 
the main aims of the Group. 

Mahatma Gandhi dratted a resoiation at Wardha, defining the policy of the 
Congress towards the Indian States. 

Replying to an address of welcome in Khifdab, the Orissa Premier referred 
to the unrest in some of the Orissa States. 

14th, The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution relating to the attitude 
of the Congress to Indian States—weiooming the awakening of the people of the 
Indian States in many parts of the country. 

Nine political prisoners ware released from the Gauhati jail in pursuance of the 
Assam Government’s decision. 

Mr. M. A. Jiuuah declined the invitation of the Defence Secretary to serve 
on the Indian Sandhurst Committee. 

Sir Patrick Cadell, Dewan of Rajkot, issued a Press Note in reply to Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel’s statement of reforms in Rajkot State. 

15lh. The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution declaring the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Moslem League as commuual orgauisatious. 

His Excellency Sir Henry Haig at the Jubilee dinner of the Upper Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Cawupore, pointed out the need for industrial peace and 
the way to that peace. 

The Bengal Land Revenue Commission issued a questionnaire. The Commission 
will tour several other provinces with a view to comparing the level of rents and 
the condition of ryots there, with those of Bengal. 

16ih. A communique by the Government of India stated that the Governmeut had 
no inteutiou of allowing a lowering of the present Exchange Value of the rupee. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, the eminent author, in an interview in Bombay stated 
that he could uot agree that the policy of non-violence was a panacea for the 
world’s present troubles. 

The Congress Working Committee discussed the Hindu-Moslem question but did 
not come to any definite conclusions. 
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In performing the ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the Agricultural 
Institute at Daooa, the Bengal Premier referred to the Ministry’s scheme for im¬ 
proving agriculture in the province. 

Speaking at the Madras District Political Conference, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu referred 
to Federation and the communal question. 

17tb. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Harijan replied to criticisms levelled 
against his appeal to Jews in Germany to practise the creed of violence. 

A tenative programme of work for the Assam Ministry was prepared by the 
Congress President and the parliamentary sub-committee. 

Under the caption “Red tape”, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, “If the 
Ministers are to cope with their new responsibility, they must discover the art of 
burning red tape’’. 

18lh. His Eroellenoy Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay, stressed the value of 
of the work tf the Historical Records Commission at the opening of the session 
of the Commission at Poona. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Ehan, Secretary of the All India Moslem League, speaking 
at Nagpur stated that Moslems desired an 'honourable settlement with the Congress 
but no agreement could be arrived at so long as the Congress was not prepared 
to recognize the League as the only representative organization of Indian Moslems. 

19tb. An important statement on the prospects of Federation was made by His 
Ezcellency the 'Viceroy in opening the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce in Calcutta. 

Sir Mobamed Zafrulla Ehan and Mr. A. J. Raisman are to snooeed Sir N. N. 
Sircar and Sir James Grigg as the Law Member and the Finance Member to the 
Government of India, respectively. Dewan Bahadur Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
will succeed Sir Mobamed Zafrullah Khan as Commerce Member. 

20th. Presiding at the annual general meeting of the Federation of Employers in 
Oalontta, Sir Edward Benthal stated that the employers were determined that 
labour should have a fair deal. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued a statement on the Viceroy’s appeal to give the Federal 
scheme a trial. In this connesion he criticized the working of provincial auto¬ 
nomy in the Congress provinces. 

An appeal to the Viceroy to remove the “ugly features” of Federation was made 
by Mr. Satyamuithi at a speech in Bombay. 

21*t. Unequivocal support for the Federal plau was voiced by Sir Edward Benthall. 
President, speaking at a meeting of the Council of the European Association in 
Calcutta. 

The Congress President, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement on the 
Viceroy’s speech in Caloutta said that His Excellency’s speech did not oall for a 
change in the Congress attitude towards Federation. 

An appeal for a better uuderstanding between landlords and tenants was made 
by the Bengal Minister for Revenue in opening an exhibition at Port Canning. 

The possibility of Qongress forwarding a positive demand for Puma Swaraj and 
making use of sanotions if the British Government persisted with the Federal 
Flan was indicated by Mr. Bubhas Cbandra Bose. 

22n<l. The Central Advisory Board of Education, appointed to consider the 
Wardha Education scheme published a report with the following observations. 
“All oritioisms directly or indirectly implying that child labour is to he exploited 
for eoonomio purposes, so that the schools can be wholly or even partially self- 
supporting is irrelevant. Critics, therefore, who believe that the schools will be 
industrial or vocational in the narrow sense and that the system is intended to 
force young children into prescribed vocations have not appreciated the real 
significanee of the 'Wardha Soheme.” 
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23r3. Mr. Satyamurthi refatel Mr. Jinnah’s statement to the effect that proviu- 
eial autonomy was not functioning on democratic lines in the Congress adminis¬ 
tered provinces. 

24th. Mahatma Gandhi writing in the Harijan on Diatriot Boards, suggested reforms 
in Municipal bodies with a view to their forming themselves into brigades for 
national service. 

Mr. Jinnab, the President-elect of the Moslem League session, was accorded a 
great reception on his arrival at Patna. 

The Secondary Education Committee of Orissa recommended the proviaoia- 
lisation of a large number of aided schools in the province. 

25th. The Sindh Premier had several interviews with the Leader of the Opposition 
in the Sindh Assembly with a view to arriving at a compromise over the 
ministerial tangle in the province. 

The Forest Committee in Bengal issued a questionnaire on forest preservation 
in the province. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan at Lahore emphasized the need for military training 
ol Indians. 

26th. Rajkot trouble ended—The Durbar agreed to the grant of responsible Govein- 
ment. The compromise was arrived at after a heart; to heart talk between 
Sardar Patel and the Thakore lasting for several hours. 

The 26th. session of the All India Moslem League session oommenoed. 
Mr. 8. A. Aziz, ohaiiman of the Eeoeption Committee delivered his address 
followed by the President, Mr, M. A, Jinnab who attacked Mahatma Oandbi 
for giving to Congress what ha termed a Hindu outlook and Hindu ideals. 

27th. A resolution favouring the launching of civil disobedience in Bihar, the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinoes was passed at the open session 
of the All India Moslem League at Patua. 

The Satyagraha movement by the State Congress Parties in Rajkot and 
Hyderabad suspended, 

Presiding over the Depressed Classes Conference at Erode, Mr, M. 0. Raja 
paid a tribute to the British Government, saying that the Congress Ministries 
were only continuing the good work done by the British. 

28th. Tho All India Moslem League passed a resolution criticizing British 
policy in Palestine. A resolution on the agitation in Indian States was also 
passed. 

The thirteenth session of the All India Women’s Conference is meeting in 
Delhi. 

Announcements with regard to responsible Government were made in two 
States, Benares and Ramdoorg. 

Mr. 8. Satyamurthi, presiding over the second session of the All India 
Local Self-Government Conferenee in Caloutta, urged the abolition of useless 
bo'Ues and praised the time honoured institution of village panohayats, 

■Mr. V. D. Savankar, Pi esideut-Eleot of thd SJOth Annual Hindu Maha- 
sabha, arrived at Nagpur, Mr. M. ;G. Ghituavis, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, said, “We feel that the Congress has no right to stand on 
behalf of the Hindus aud bargain our rights to a third party without 
consulting us. Mr. V. D. Savarfcar, in the course of his presidential address 
said, “We Hindus made the Congress what it is today, but it has suddenly 
turned against us wbo raised it to a position of power over some seven 
Proviuoes in India." He predicted, Hindus will fight single-handed and win 
the country’s freedom. 

29tli. In Bombay, Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel sp^eaking on the agitation for 

responsible Government in the States, said, “If Rulers and people are left o 
themselves the problem in eaoh State will be easily and peacefully settled." 
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An anti-war resolution moved by Mrs. V. L. Pandit was unanimously 
adopted by the All-India Woman’s Conference at Delhi. 

Mr. Jinnah attacked the Congress Party and referred to the arrests of 
people in Madras in connexion with the Anti-Hindi agitation and the 
firing in Bombay over the Trades Disputes Act. 

30tb. The Hindu Mahasabha at its open session at Nagpur passed a resolution 
accepting Federation as being in the interest of the solidarity of the 

Hindu community. 

Mr. P, N. Sapru stressed on the wisdom of choosing Dominion Status 
as the goal of India at the annual conference of the Indian Liberal Federation 
in Bombay. 

An appeal for communal unity, particularly in Bengal, waa made by Mr. 8. 
Satyamurthi in an address in Calcutta on “State and Religion.” 

Sir Henry Gidney, on his return from England said in a speech at Bombay, 
that the time was not far off when the leaders of all communities in India would 
coalesce. 

The All India Local Self-Government Conference adopted resolutions favouring 
joint electorates in Municipal administration, and making voting at local bodies 
election compulsory. 

“Understand politics and do not he blindly led by a few intelligent leaders”, 
said Pandit Nehru addressing 50,000 kisans at a political conference m the United 
Provinces. 

3ltt. Several speakers at the Nalional Liberal Federation criticised the Congress 
Executive for its interference in tho administration of Ministries in the Provinces. 

A committee to devise means for the formulation of a scheme for imparting 
military training to Kshatriyas was formed at the Conference of the All-India 
Ehatriya Mahasabha ’n Calcutta. 

The United Provinces Political Conferonoe passed a resolution expressing the 
view that provincial autonomy was too restricted for effective progress and 
rejecting the Federal soherae. 

A request for greater facilities for Indians in the country’s defence forces was 
made at the National Liberal Federation. 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

INTRODUCTION 


The events and developments in India and outside during the time, 
the last six months of 1938, that form the subject matter of this study, 
represent a time of disappointment and disillusionment, 

DUiri«ionm.ni democracy as people generally 

understand it to be. Both inside and outside the 
country, these events and developments have made 
men and women cynics, losing faith in principles and policies for 
which they have suffered and sacrificed. The beginning of the period 
marked the end of a year of Congress “rule" in the majority of the 
provinces of India. Within the limits of the constitutional arrange* 
ments made by the Government of India Act of 1935, all the Ministries, 
Congress or non-Congress, have been trying to bring some measure of 
relief to the masses, to heal up certain of the wounds that centuries 
of neglect, of exploitation, have inflicted on the body politic. Rent, 
revenue and debts have been scaled down ; the rights of the cultivator 
to the fruits of his labour have been recognised ; his ownership of the 
soil is all but recognised ; and he and the labourer in fields and 
factories occupy the centre of the stage in the evolving life of India 
to-day. A breath of fresh air has been wafted into "the authoritarian 
atmosphere of India” ; now hopes have risen in hearts overlaid with 
frustrations of centuries ; uew visions of better life float before the 
people’s eyes. This mood of hopes and doubts was described by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru after the fateful decision of the Indiau 
National Congress allowing Ministries to function in its name and 
on its behalf 

•‘But the responsibility is ours in the eyes of the people ; and if we cannot 
diacharge these to their satisfaction, if hopes are unfulnlled and visions unrealised, 
the burden of disillusion will also bo ours. We have to keep the right perspectivu 
always before ns, the object for which the Congress stands, the independence of 
India and the ending of the poverty of the people. We have at the same time to 
labour for smaller ends which bring some immediate relief to the masses. Wa 
have to act simultaneously on this double front.” 


✓ 

The disappointment and disillusionment that have overtaken many 
of us in India are to bo traced to the feeling that in accepting the 
Ministries and in guiding the administrative machinery 
*** of the leaders of the Congress, its guides and philosophers. 

Disillusionment appear to bo neglecting the objective for which 

successive generations have been striving—the indepen¬ 
dence of India. Small reforms are enemies of the great re-form and 
re-construction of human life. In India wo are witnessing an example 
of this debacle, say the critics inside the Congress. The masses appear 
to be dissatisfied; strikes and Kisan movements are unmistakable 
evidences of this dissatisfaction; leaders may have helped to give 
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organised expression to this, but the seed-plots must have been ready 
everywhere, in every province. The classes also appear to be dissatisfied. 
They have been called upon to make material sacrifices without which 
relief could not be brought to the masses ; for Swaraj they were and 
are prepared to make sacrifices, to make the supreme sacrifice. But that 
Swaraj is not visible on the horizon. So they think and so they ieel 
and they are dissatisfied. They unload their dissatisfaction on the head 
of the leadership of the country. They think and feel that they are 
entitled to a relaxation of the discipline now that the fight with British 
Imperialism has resulted in the occupation of certain of the strategic 
positions hitherto under its control and in its possession. These appear 
to be the psychological factors influencing the growth of that impatience 
that is directing excited attacks on the Ministries in all the provinces 
of India, on the leadership of the National Organisation. This 
impatience shows that the majority of the people have not yet been 
trained into those habits of constructive thinking and activity that can 
build a new national life on foundations broad-based on the self-respect 
and self-knowledge of the widest commonalty of the realm. To an 
observer of the Indian scene these marks and notes of immaturity 
appear as pangs of the birth that must seek and find its fulfilment in 
a new sense of responsibility for everything that happens in India, for 
which we cannot much longer hold the external authority responsible 
before God and men. 

This dissatisfaction amongst the classes had one out-burst on the 
occasion of the Ministerial changes made in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. It is a peculiar story which exposed all the 
forces of disunity in the country, individual and sec- 

'critU* tional, personal and regional The Premier of the 
Province, Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Khare, resigned on 
the 20th. July, 1938 along with two of his colleagues ; he called upon 
the three others to resign in pursuance of the parliamentary convention 
that the resignation of the Premier required the resignation of the 
whole Ministry. These three gentlemen refused to resign, specially in 
view of the fact that the Working Committee of the All India Con¬ 
gress Committee, the supreme Executive of the organisation, was due 
to meet in three or four days' tira , on the 23rd. July. The Governor 
of the provinces called upon these three Ministers to resign and on 
their refusing to do so pending advice and instruction from the Parlia¬ 
mentary Sub-Committee of the Congress Working Committee, they 
were dismissed and a new Ministry was formed with Dr. Khare as 
Premier. This was the Ministerial crisis that startled India in the last 
week of July, 1938, and precipitated a controversy that was marked by 
bitterness and a spirit of mutual recrimination unusual in recent history. 
Questions of parliamentary and constitutional propriety were raised 
that touched and pointed towards far-reaching principles of democratic 
Government said to be put into jeopardy by the methods adopted by 
the Working Committee of the Congress to give a quietus to the 
crisis. 

Daring the controversy that followed, pointed expression was given 
to tb«' yiaw that the crisis was due to the incompatibility of the feelings 
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and sentiments, the interests and ambitions, of the two areas 
in the province that were divided by differences 
Background jjj language spoken in them—the Mahratta-speaking 
the cri»i» Hindi-Speaking areas of the province. The majority 

of the members of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Assembly belonged to and represen'ed the Hindi-speaking area known as 
the Mahakc al province in the Congress geography. Owing to differences 
between the ders of this group, each one trying to be Premier, that 
high position ^>t to Dr. Khare who had been upholding the Congress 
cause in the "ress province of Nagpur. It was also said that latterly 

the Mohakoshal leaders had made up their differences, and wanted to 
wrest the position from Dr. Khare. Personal and group considerations 
hav’ played their part in politics, and there is nothing strange if they 
did sfc in creating difficulties in the Central Provinces and Berar Ministry. 
One can imagine the ex-Piemier of the province being driven to 
desperation by the constant pressure of his colleagues who were with¬ 
holding team-work. Dr. Khare’s statement went to show that almost 
from the very beginning the Ministry had been divided; that before a year 
was c it four of the Ministers had placed their resignations in the hands 
of the Premier, and could only be persuaded to withdraw them at the 
request of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee; that the Panchmarhi 
Comproi ise lay, 1938, was forced on the Ministers by the attitude 

of the As- Congress Party, the majority of whom threatened that 

either th .ers must make up their differences or they must be 

prepared. them, to step down from these high positions. Charges 

of nepotiijL*. and jobbery had been brought against individual ministers 
in the Press, and the Premier was charged with being too docile in the 
hands of the permanent services. The blunder of Mr. Shareef, Minister 
in charge of Law, in releasing a Muslim prisoner, a former inspector 
of schools charged with the hiueous offence of insult to the chastity of 
a woman, without consulting other members of the Cabinet, revealed a 
certain state of discordance in the Ministry, palling down the prestige 
of the Congress. This was the back-ground of the crisis that overtook 
the pn 

The condemnation of the C. P. and Berar Premier by the Working 
Charge* against Committee on July 26, which was ratified at the full 

Dr. Kbaie session of the All-India Congress Committee in 

September following, did not take into consideration these personal 
and regional factors. The resolution of the Working Committee is 
quoted below :— 

“liter having heard the Parliamentary Sab-Oommittee and given anxious con¬ 
sideration to the circumstances that have happened since the agreement arrived at 

in Panchmarhi between the Ministers.and after having had several interviews 

with Dr. Khare, the "Working Committee have reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that by a series of acts committed by Dr. Khare culminating in his resignation 
of his charge and demanding resignation of his colleagues of their charges, Dr. 

Khare was guilty of grave error of judgment.He was also guilty of indiscipline 

in that he acted in spite of warning against any precipitate action.” 

“His resignation was the first direct cause of the exercise for the first time 
since the acceptance of office by the Congress by a Governor of his special powers 

whereby Dr. Khare’s three colleagues were dismissed.Dr. Khare was further 

guilty of indiscipline in accepting the invitation of the Governor to form a new 
Ministry, and contrary to practice, of which be was aware, in actually forming 
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s new Ministry and taking the oath of allegiance without reference to the Parli- 
tnentsry Sub-Coinmittee and the Working Committee, specially when he knew that 
the meetinge of these bodies were imminent.” 


In the letter addressed to the Governor submitting his second 
resignation as Premier, Dr. Kbare admitted that he had come to realise 
H n iTL ’ submitting his first resignation, and in forming a 

**mind wa*'^” * new Cabinet he had “acted hastily and mmitted an 

working error of judgment.” The admission d have but 

one meaning and that was that the P^^flmentary Sub- 
Committee and the Working Committee had the final say in the matter 
of constituting or re-constituting Ministries in the provinces that would 
work in its name and on its behalf. Dr. Khare’s statemant of July 25 
conceded and accepted the validity of this claim. 'T also wish to make 
it clear that if the Congress High Command is prepared to decide that 
the whole of the first Congress Cabinet Ministers should go, and that 
six new Congress m.l A.’s should be selected to form a new Cabinet 
I will be willing to accept that proposition”. No explanation except a 


momentary fit of exasperation can explain the decision of Dr. Khare to 
precipitate matters in the way ho did. And a sentence in a letter of 
Manlana Abul Kalam Azad dated July 14, must have first suggested to 
Dr. Khare that he could make or unmake the Ministry—“And in case 
of the'r default, they (Dr. Khare’s colleagues) will be "onsible for it 
and your position as a Prime Minister will be strengi if you do 

not wish to work with them, and take others in their pla^ ,e italics 
are ours). The italicised words, as we said before, suggeste. Dr. Khare 
the line of approach to removing the difficulties in his way created by a 
number of his colleagues in the Cabinet. He must have been further 
strengthened in his impression by the “Instrument of Instructions” 
issued for the guidance of Congress Ministries and in an indirect 
manner of the Governors of provinces, by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel as 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Board on July 30, 1937, soon after 
Congress Ministers assumed office : 

“In view of the collective responsibility of the Cabinet, and in view of the 
present position of the Congress Party which is naturally not very stroug, the 
Oovoroors should be requested to deal with the Prime Ministere. Ine {..dunce of 
the Governors calling individual Ministers should not be started or must be dis¬ 
couraged. On special occasions individual Ministers may be called with the 
consent of the Prime Ministers.” 


These must have been the suggestions, direct and indirect, that 
_ influenced Dr. Khare to make the fateful decision 

°cBlIy°unwVe ' made, a knowledge and appreciation of which 

were necessary for understanding the affair that 
has been the cause of so much controversy and 
bitterness in Indian politics. 

The Working Committee of the Congress passed judgment on the 
Governor of the pr 9 vinee, in the following terms :— 

The Working Committee has also come to the conclusion that the Governor of 
the Central Provinces has shown by the ugly baste with which he turned night into 
day and forced the crisis that has overtaksu the province, that he was eager to 
weaken and discredit the Congress in so far as it lay in him to do so.” 

There is no manner of doubt that the Governor was constitutionally 
correct in acting on the advice of the Premier, Dr. Khare ; he may in 
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a way be said to have followed the Congress “Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions” quoted above. But what was constitutionally correct might not be 
politically prudent. The Governor was not well-advised in accepting so 
hastily the advice of his Premier ; he should have counselled patience to 
Dr. Khare, specially when he knew that the Working Committee, the 
supreme Executive of the Congress, would be meeting in his neighbour¬ 
hood, and would take cognisance of the matters that divided the 
Ministry. Failure to observe this reticence laid his action open to 
misunderstanding and made it liable to the condemnation put on it by 
the Working Committee. 


The personal considerations and grievances apart, the way in which, 
the methods by which, the Working Committee of the Congress imposed 


Democratic 

Method* 

Derided 


its decision on D'. Khare and his colleagues came in 
for the widest criticism fiom the Press and the public 
of India. These ways and methods havtr been ccilicized 


and condemned as ways that lead to dictatorship, 


methods that consolidate the powers of autocracy and oligarchy. And 
the speeches and writings of members of the Working Committee, and 
of its guide and philosopher, Mahatma Gandhi, has deepened the 
conviction that (he Congress has been trying to establish the dictator¬ 
ship of a party, though the party may be the most organised represen¬ 
tative of Indian feelings, the most powerful instrument for the advancement 
of Indian interests, for the defence of Indian self-respect. Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, a member of the Working Committee, in course of bis 
speech moving the resolution on the Khare aftair at the meeting of the 
All India Congress Committee held at Delhi in September compared the 
hierarchy of the Congress to that of the British bureaucracy in India ; 
referring to the Congress organisation he said : “We have erected this 
structure iu the same manner in which the British administration is 
being run. We have our own Secretary of State, our own Governor- 
General, Governors and officials down to the village patwari” And 
criticising those who talked of democratic principles being involved in 
the solution of the C. P. and Berar Ministerial problem. Dr. Pattabhi 
showed ar’ ’"’”'»tience of the checks and balances that are a part of 
democrat' Government : 


“Ff ttiere is any person who imagines that our structure should be subordinated 
to the flimey notions of democracy and parliamentary conventionB, let that person 
remember that 3 are in a stage of transition. Those goody goody notions of 
eonstiui' one propriety are not applicable to the Congress in the present oondi- 
tions prev ..ng in the country.’’ 

Mahatma Gandhi has been as uncompromisiBg both in his criticism 
of Dr. Khare, of the Governor of C. P. and Berar, and of the critics 
‘ Tacit compact of the Working Committee. In an article in ‘Harijan’ 

“"'en the Bri- he has explained the reasons for which Dr. Khare was 

Government condemned by the Working Committee—his indiscipline 
* “"Sfe**- jti confronting it with a change of Ministry three or 

four days before his action would come to it for ratification and 

approval, keeping it in the dark on a matter that touched the honour 
and unity of the Congress ; he charged the Governor with breaking 
the “spirit of the tacit compact between the British Government and 
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the ConEcress”—the “gentletnan’s aereeraent in which both are expected 
to play the game.” The logic of this line of thought has been 
working out in the conduct of both the parties to the unwritten 
agreement ; they agree to refuse to exploit the difficulties of each other. 
It explains many of the developments in Indian politics which appear 
to people as switching the fighting organisation to ways of peace. 

Mahatma Gandhi has been no less emphatic in repudiating the 
charges, that the Working Committee has been shaping 
Internal itself after the pattern of the Fascist Grand Council, 

autocracy "" He asserted that the Working Committee is not likely 
to develop like this as it is anchored in non-violence, 
though it may talk the language of war. The functions of the Congress 
in organising the forces and resources of the people are explained 
as follows : 

“For internal growth and adminialralion, it is as good a democratic organisation 
as any to be founded in the world. But this democratic organisation has been 
brought into beiug to fight the greatest imperialist power living. For this external 
work, therefore, it has to be likened to an army. As such it ceases to be democratic. 
The central authority possesses plenary powers enabling it to impose and enforce 
discipline on the various units working under it. Froviucial organisations and 
Provincial Parliamentary Boards are subject to the central authority”. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s elucidation of the question that was agitating the 
public mind for montlis since July, 1938, is true to the facts of life. 

. The fear that this discipline may develop into authori- 

—Tbrsafetv tafiantsm in society and State is genuinely and widely 

valve Experience has told the world that the use of 

the language of democracy, of the democracy machi¬ 
nery of elections, voters, committees dors not halt the possibility of 
individual and group dictatorship. This may be so. But Gandhiji's 
prescription of non-violence offers a safety valve to the generation of 
any such tendency. No better has been offered. And the human mind 
must continue to wrestle with the problem of reconciling discipline with 
democracy. Because in hCiraan mind the urge to discipline and to 
democracy, conscious and unconscious, is found existing o'>''ost side by 
side for the organisation of that complete personality .hat ns been the 
quest of all human endeavours in individual, group and social ute in its 
widest ramifications. 


A little further analysis may be made of the grievance ’’bout tota" 
litarian tendencies said to be developing in the leadership oi the politi- 
cal movement in India. In the name of dem«...'acy in 
end in economic and political life, in the hope of establishing 

ritarianiim ilt*® Bt these two Spheres of social life, many restric¬ 

tions have, in recent history, been placed on the 
freedom of the individual and of the group in Soviet Russia, jp 
Germany, in Italy. This development has led to the intensification 
a feeling of despair of democracy. These restrictions and encroach 
ments have by their violence made the human heart sick, and the 
human mind sceptical of any human ingenuity being able to reconcile 
discipline with democracy ; they have generated a violence of resentment 
against all forms of discipline. The planning of human life discussions 
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about which are such a feature of modern life is coming to be regarded 
by an increasing number of men and women as an abomination, and 
the primitive anarchy of human nature is struggling to assert itself. 
For building a new social life on newer foundations immense abridge* 
ments of liberty and almost wholesale suspension of elementary 
human rights, have been taking place all over the world that 
ofiFend the deeper instincts of us all. For, it is not reasonable to ex¬ 
pect that planning can be carried on consistently among free men, that 
is to say, among men who have their own plans for their own lives, 
or that planning in the full sense of the term is possible where 
discussion is free, or that a social order can be managed 
if those who compose it are not regimented. The experiences of the 
last two decades have taught the world more through its instincts than 
through any rationalised study of the whole thing that in a planned 
society no liberty is tolerable that would delay or hinder the execution 
of the plans ; that any completely planned economy ends in the setting 
up of an authoritarian State. 

It is thoughts and fears like these that should be recognised as 
partly explaining the outburst of auger and resentment on the occasion 
of the C. P. and Berar Ministerial crisis. The same 
opposition had manifested itself when Mr. Nariman was 
taken through the purgatory a year back, though it 
did not attain the all-India character as that which we 
have been discussing here. But Mahatma Gandhi has put the issues 
plainly and unambiguously before the Indian public. The Congress is 
an instrument forged by the instinct of self-preservation and self- 
defence on the part of the Indian people ; it is an instrument of offence 
and defence in the fight for the freedom of the country, for the 
capture of political power. The imperialist Power against which it 
directs its attacks and from whose attacks it must protect itself is as 
highly organised an instrument of coercion as modern science and 
human ingenuity can make it. This machinery, has been trying through 
the more than one-huodred and seventy-five years to mould us into 
forms of humanity that would serve ita purpose and add to its glory. 
In that prou-ess of the re-making of the moulds of our social life, of 
the re-shaping of the Indian people, the inherited traditions that are the 
marks and notes of Indian civilisation, the symbols of India’s self-respect, 
have been -i’',ttened out, many of them twisted beyond recognition. 
Indian pro st against this process has been ringing loud since the 
beginning ot the century when Bengal registered it with her life¬ 
blood. Since then it has been waxing stronger till today the whole of 
India is in revolt against the attempt at the subversion of a great 
culture. This has become possible, this has been made possible because 
we have on ourselves some sort of a discipline that 

would so harden us that we can withstand the blows, and 
strengthen the nerves of our understanding to resist and stand up to 
t.ve pretensions of the great imperialist Power, the greatest in the 
r >dern world. Since the foundation of the Indian National Congress when 
fatory steps for a national organisation were first taken round which 
nld slowly and naturally be gathering the diverse units of our 
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continental country so that in the ordering of nature and in the 
fullness of time it may provide the Indian people with an alternative 
Government. The growing intensity of the fight between Indian Nationa¬ 
lism and British Imperialism has been driving it home into our 
consoionsness that the nation must put itself into more strenuous 
discipline, mnst consent to put itself into prolonged training in body 
and mind, must accept the control and sacrifice of natural instincts so 
that these may bo sublimated into that strength of human steel that 
alone can wrest power from alien hands and through eternal vigilance 
maintain the self-interest and the self-respect of the nation. Mahatma 
Gandhi has been trying through these twenty years to carry the country 
along a particular line of discipline, of self-organisation that has enabled 
the nation to evolve a certain amount of strength, to reach certain of its 
minor objectives. For the attainment of Siviraj he expects and desires 
that the same process of discipline, more extended and more intensified, 
should continue. But doubts have raised their heads about the wisdom of 
this discipline, question marks have been put against the possibility of 
this discipline ever leading the nation to that free and independent life 
that is the mark and note of a self-respecting nation, self-assured as 
such, and accepted by the free nations of the world as an equal 
amongs equals. 

The doubts and questionings that have been assailing the public 
mind of India in relation to the methods followed by the Indian 
TK L’ ht th National Congress in the pursuit of its ideal of nation- 
*^ms^ 0 in »h« independence under the leadership of Mahatma 
We»t Gandhi are part of those (hat have been challenging 

all the world over all the accepted values of human 
conduct, individual and social. It has to be reco:'nised that modern 
life and its institutions are the products of the Illumination that burst 
forth in France. Through her connection with Britain, India was brought 
into intimate spiritual and physical contact with the forces that re-made 
Europe and America during the last fifty years of the I8th century. These 
years saw the birth of a new ideal—the organisation of the world on 
rational rather than on historical lines. Emboldened by the new easiness 
of life promised and effected by the progress of scientific knowledge and 
its exploitation in the service of humanity, many thinkers thought and 
believed tliat it would be possible to construct a new society free from 
all the defects to which the former miseries in the life of 8ivc''ties were 
due. The idea of the rational ordering of the world filled tl. minds of 
18th century British thinkers and B'reuch philosophers. To the En¬ 
cyclopaedists the history of the past was the history of despotism, of 
superstition, of the exploitation of the poor and the weak, of the frustra¬ 
tions of their lives. They believed and acted on the belief ♦'hat the powers 
of reason would create a new world of equal opporti^ inci A.d new 
social stability reared on the contentment of all, and upheld by k.tow- 
ledge spread amongst widest commonalty. This belief was the driviuK 
power of the great upheaval known to history as the French Revolutioii 
whose iuSuence has to uched the life of remote peoples, stirring among the 
desires and hopes long suppressed, opening before their eyes new vist 
pf life. The question was no longer that of gaining the kingdom 
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heaven, but of building an earthly kingdom where liberty, equality and 
fraternity would be springe of human conduct. In our own country 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy welcomed the French Revolution in this spirit ; 
ho represented India welcoming the modern spirit and its achievements. 

The French Revolution did not realise all the hopes of the philoso¬ 
phers. The Napoleonic episode was an evidence of this failure and 
disappointment. The great Consul and Emperor, brought 
* up in tents, coming late into the revolution “only 
to**Revolut°on understood the material and the Interested side ; he had 
no faith in the moral wants which had giveti rise to it”, 
to quote the judgment of Mignet on him. But unconsciously to himself 
he was the hammer of the Revolution that battered down many of the 
walls of separatism outside his country. To quote the same writer 
again, ho gave, 

“Amidst all the disaattous results of his system,.a prodigious impulse to the 

continent ; his armies carried with them the ideas and customs of the more advanc¬ 
ed civilisation of France.Napoleon elFectcd for the material condition of States 

what the Kevolutiou had done for the minds of men. The blockade completed the 
impulse of conquest ; it improved continental industry, enabling it to take the place 

of that of England.Thus Napoleon, by agitating nations, contributed to their 

civilisation.” 

This is all almost unescapable development in human affairs, a 
revolution followed by autocracy. 

The 19th century saw also the birth of new ideals of social organi¬ 
sation. It was hoped, and a part of the hope has been realised, that 
science would enable people to produce goods so easily 
Era of Capital- abundantly that men and women would be freed 

from the necessity of slaving for their material needs 
as they did in the past, that science and knowledge 
would make it possible to frame laws so clearly necessary that there 
would be no necessity for the use of the restrictive powers of the 
State to compel people to obey them. For a time these hopes showed 
promises of fulfilment. Countries floated on floods of creative energy 
into empires exploiting virgin countries. Taking Britain, for example, 
one can trace the history thus. Since the Crimean war there was ex¬ 
pansion of wealth and swelling of her empire to unimagined bulk. 
Prestige, more valuable than wealth, soared up and London became the 
clearing house of world trade, the dictator of world finance. In the 
halo of this development people were in no mood to notice that wealth 
was getting less and less common as the Commonwealth was expanding, 
and there appeared to be no indication anywhere but that life would 
go on getting pleasanter. In such a world that seemed pre-destined to 
happiness and the superfluity that goes with It, the mood naturally was 
to increase and multiply. Expanding wealth sanctified such a conviction. 
The ideal type of manhood and the admired type of womanhood were 
those that stood for stable homes built up by manly men, and fertile 
homes reared up by happy women. The products of these homes far<d 
forth to the ends of the earth to conquer and occupy new lands for the 
greater glory of Britain—that came to be taken for a symbol of the 
bounty of a benevolent God. 

e 


imperialitt ex- 
p«n(ion 
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The war of 1914-18 dashed ail these hopes to the ground. Scientists 
Woria Plan of philosophers still hoped that these could be 

UnivotMl Discipline renovated by eliminating the anarchy of com¬ 
peting nationalisms and by the organisation of a 
League of Nations. H. G. Wells wrote in 1907 : 

“Humanity to-day beharcs with tho ineffectivcncBS of chaoB_ instead of satisfying 
its needs with the efectivenesa of any army. For, the anarchist efforts of indivi¬ 
duals must be substituted by a world -plan and universal discipline.’’ 


The compulsions imposed during tho war by the State on men and 
women and which had been tolerated by them as a price to bo paid at 
the altar of their country’s freedom, the restrictions on 
Power In hands abridgements of civil liberty during the war years, 

Proletariat paved the way for that dictatorship, that is a feature 
of modern State organisation to-day, far that “world 
plan and universal discipline” of H. O. Wells’ ideal world. This idea 
of a super-organisation in which individuals shall bo as more cogs in 
the wheel had been made popular by the rise of Marxism which since 
1848 had been preaching that the French Revolution had failed 
because it had failed to abolish the class system, and had substituted 
the domination of one class by that of another—the bourgeoisie had dis¬ 
placed the aristocrats, and feudal privileges had been exchanged for 
capitalist privileges. The real revolution would come when power would 
be placed into the hands of the proletariat, the workers in fields, 
factories and mines, who were the only producers of wealth. In 1938 it 
is difficult to be sustained by such hopes. The Russian revolution has 
worked out ou the plane of ideas exactly like previous revolutions. It 
has also resulted in tho rise to power of a new class, mostly recruited 
from the bourgeoisie—the bureaucrats and technicians. In most of the 
countries of Europe, tho death of these hopes have given birth to Fas¬ 
cism, supported by the middle class, tho lower middle class, who were 
being ground down between the nether stone of labour and tho upper 
atone of capital. 


The result is a great uneasiness in the air, an iincaBiness that has 
made its way into the minds of men and women in all their various 
relationships. The generation that had lived before 
Material Declina y^ai-s have very few representatives living to- 

anri q^eitioningr day- generation that in its youth had passed 

through the war years, through its exaltations and 
idealisms, that had been feted and feasted as heroes for whom a grate¬ 
ful country would build homes fit for heroes to live in, that generation 
stood disenchanted. They have seen great empires vanishing and coun¬ 
tries changing hands as smoothly as over a counter. They had been 
partners in a great victory. In the victorious countries people would 
find it difficult to believe it if history did not tell them so. After two 
or three hectic years of a factitious prosperity and dreams of unending 
reparation payments, the heroes of the war found themselves starving 
and parading through tho streets with military decorations on their 
chests. Their sons and daughters have inherited this disillusionment. 
Dwindling incomes have given birth to a new code and philosophy of 
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life. The vista of unending progress appears to be narrowing as science 
has made the world smaller. Discontent and doubt have invaded the 
fundamental beliefs on which modern civilisation was built up. The 
most thoughtful of men and women are most active in calling for a 
retreat and going back to the unadorned simple beauty of life. Those 
that lived their lives before the advent of these factors of doubt and 
discontent cannot understand the troubles that have set in. Those 
who have lived through this disillusionment have no time to mourn for 
the wreckage. They break from the ruins ; for, life goes on and will 
have no denial. This is a world-wide phenomenon. Without the ex¬ 
cuse of a war near our doors, our country has been silently but surely 
undergoing the same transformation ; here also the sense of stability, 
economic and social, is weakened. The philosophies that upheld and 
maintained the conduct and the habits, of our predecessors, are found to 
be altogether inadequate, uihnspiring and useless in assuring a career 
of success and sweetness. The present generation feel that the old 
ruts would hold their feet tight and clog their movements towards the 
land of adventure and reward. 

The philosophy that Mahatma (Srandhi had placed before the country, 
the call that he had issued for a return to the simplicities and realities 
of life, found acceptance on so wide a scale because of 
Heritaae of the disappointment of a war fought to make the world 
war safe for democracy, because of a revulsion of feeling at 

a peace that betrayed the hopes and promises of a better 
world that had expressed themselves in the noble lines of Bupert Brooke : 

“Blow, bugles, blow ! They brought us.. 

Holiness, lacked so long, and Love and Pain, 

Honour has come back, as a king, to earth. 

And paid his subjects with a royal wage; 

And Nobleness walks in our ways again. 

And we have come to our heritage.” 


The years that have followed have not been able to revive and 
restore those hopes. And hanging above the world today is the possi¬ 
bility of that wide-spread destruction, social disorgani- 
® sation, the hopeless inconclusiveness of wars and its 

nation* avenged Sacrifices which the world apprehends and has been 

preparing itself to pass through. Objective conditions 
in world politics and world economics go to show that men like Rupert 
Brooke died in vain, that honour, the sanctity of the pledged word, lie 
dishonoured, trampled under the foot of leaders of “democratic” coun¬ 
tries. And the betrayal by the peoples of the democratic” countries of 
Abyssinia, Spain and Czechoslovakia has been having its effects in our 
own country leading to a loss of faith in the words of statesmen, to a 
sickness and weariness of spirit that sees an evil marching victoriously 
forward but has lost the inclination or the power to intercept its march. 
We appear to be face to face with a situation which a historian of the 
French Revolution described. Writing on the apathy of the French 
people even when foreign armies were treading on their country, he 
said; 
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Lots of faith 
in political 
leaderihip 


“France waa threatened in ita own limita (1813), aa it bad been in 1799; but the 
enthusiaam of independence no longer exiated, and the man who had deprived it of 
ita rigbta, found it, at thia great criaia, incapable of auataining him or defending 
itaelf. The aervitude of nationa ia aootier or later avenged”. 

This is the judgment of history passed after decades of the events 
that called it forth. The historian could be passionless or tem¬ 
porarily passionate. But we are witnesses of the free¬ 
dom of nationa being bartered in the name of peace, 
in dread of war. And the Indian people, the awakened 
among them, who feel every moment of their life the 
shame and ignominy of a dependent existence, to them the events in 
Europe, the events in China, appear to be the nadir of a civilisation that 
has no right to live, that deserved to be given a quick burial. The 
criticisms of these betrayals made in the Indian Press and uttered on 
Indian platforms were passionately as bitter as in any other country, in 
the countries that had been betrayed. Pears and suspicions of the 
leadership of peoples are as strong in India as in the countries directly 
concerned with these affairs. This seems to be responsible for the 
bitterness of controversy that is evident today like unto an epidemic 
that threatens to affect almost every body. And an increasing number 
of people who take interest in public affairs, inside or outside the 
country, appear to be accepting the dangerous thought that it is right 
to be always suspecting human institutions, it is right not to put their 
trust in statesmen nor in any child of man. This is a dangerous men¬ 
tality to be allowed to grow in the country ; it leads to ineffective 
controversy, to bitterness ; it holds a threat to the unify and integrity 
of public life, and eats into that sense of responsibility in the classes 
and the masses who will be as sheep scattered before a common danger, 
if this spirit of suspicion is allowed to grow. It is a dangerous deve¬ 
lopment when men and women in India should fail to realise that their 
unfree condition dictates a community of destiny, either “the unity of 
a common purpose or the unity of a common debacle”, of frustration 
and degeneration, of defeat iu the struggle for Su'araj. 

Vivid consciousness of these developments in the moral and material 
world that divide and separate classes and communities in India, that 
disable the people from pursuing a common ideal, and 
Break-down following a common programme to reach it, the fears 
that unite apprehensions born of this consciousness, these are 

the seed-plots of the controversies in our country. Of 
these controversies that between Hindus and Muslims occupies the 
centre of the field. The six months the public activities during which 
are recorded in this volume of the Indian Annual Register cannot 
report any progress towards the solution of the problem of commu¬ 
nal conflict and disharmony. It appears that though physically neigh¬ 
bours, mentally and spiritually they have been drifting further apart. 
The majority of Muslims in India have Hindu blood in them, and 
India as we have her today is not the creation of a single race. Aryan 
and Hravidian, Mongolian and Semite all have contributed their part 
into "the blood stream that courses through the veins of the country ; in 
thefr life and customs, speech and thought, they have during the cen¬ 
turies learnt to accommodate into an unity the different cultures that 
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are represented by monuments of magnificence and splendour. These are 
common heritages of the Indian people ; side by side they have grown, 
and they stand as witnesses of a composite life in which incompatiblesi 
or things that are regarded as incompatible, have somehow fused and 
harmonised themselves. In life’s every day activities Hindus and Muslims 
live as neighbours, co operate as neighbours, and share one another's 
labours and joys and sorrows. But this co-operation of centuries is 
threatened with disruption. It was as a witness to this sorry state of thinp 
that Sir Akbar Hydari, Prime Minister of the Nizam’s State, spoke in 
his Convocation speech at the Dacca University : 

“Yet, is it not a tragedy that those very factors, which should inspire unity and 
assist the growth of a national conscionsness, are to-day beiug used to emphasise 

separation ? .Our common festivals, too, which are occasions when the joys and 

sorrows of one community are shared by the others, are fast becoming occasions for 
communal clashes, while movements are on foot even to boycott these meeting- 
grounds of the two communities where their two cultures mix and fuse.” 

This is the development with which the Hindu and the Muslim are 
face to face in this country. The men of peace, the men of amity, 
have their voices drowned by the raucous cries of fren" 
-^Mu rm*&*Non- communalism, of men in frenzy seeking out 

**'Mu»lini history to bring out facts of past injustices that irri¬ 
tate and inflame, to hurl at one another present in¬ 
equalities that are a reproach to a certain maladjustment in our social 
life. Responsible men have owing to tho bitter meanness of the whole 
controversy resigned and retired from their leadership, and in their 
place have come forward men who in the name of culture would divide 
the country into Hindu Zones and Muslim Zones heedless of all other 
considerations. During the months we have been discussing here has 
happened an event in Europe that encourages them to think that as 
the Sudetan Germans succeeded in disrupting Czechoslovakia, so the 
Muslims in India would be justified in taking areas inhabited by Mus¬ 
lims out of the Indian State. In the name of the self-determination of 
nations the Sudetan area was wrested from Czechoslovakia ; so in the 
name of the same principle Muslims could demand the setting up of 
Muslim States in the heart of India even if it needed vast exchanges 
and transfers of populations to facilitate this scheme of a new map of 
India. I't is under the influence of some such ambition that at the 
last session of the Sind Provincial Muslim League Conference presided 
over by Mr. Mahomed .Ali Jinnah, the following resolution was passed 
on October 10, li)38 : 

“This Sind Provincial Muslim League Conference consider it absolutely essential 
in the interests of an abiding peace of the vast Indian continent and in the interests 
of unhampered cultural development, the economic and social betterment and 
political self-determinations of the two nations, known as Hindus and Muslims, that 
India may bo divided into two Federations viz,—Federation of Muslim States and 
the Federation of non-Mnslim States. 

“This Conference, therefore, recommends to the All-India Muslim League to devise 
a scheme of constitution under which Muslim majority provinces, Muslim Native 
States and areas inhabited by a majority of Muslims may attain full independence 
in the form of a Federation of their own with permission to any other Muslim 
State beyond the Indian Frontiers to join the Federation, and with such safeguards 
for nou-Muslim minorities as may be conceded to the Muslim minorities in the non- 
Muslim Federation of India.” 
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It is possible to score debating points out of this resolution. But 
these would not help us to understand and explain the working of 


Millet 

“Religion-nation’’ 

Idea 


the mind that after seven or eight centuries of Indian 
domicile can and does assert that it is unrelated to 
the moral and spiritual life that is India’s, that owing 


to doctrinal kinship feels itself nearer to Afghanistan, 


for instance, than to India, that seeks and finds a nearer neighbour in the 
Afghan than in the Hindu. We have to find out why the Muslim 


mind in India feels itself unable and finds itself unable to live in moral 


and spiritual neighbourliness with its Hindu neighbour ; we have to 
find out what have been the impersonal influences that after centuries 
of some sort of a reconciliation worked out in India drive the Muslima 


to declare that they are a separate nation here. We have to find out 
among the many traditions obtaining amongst Muslims those that have 
stood in the way of their evolving a common life with peoples of 
differing creeds living in the same country. In successive volumes of 
the Indian Annual Register, beginning with that of 1936, wo have 
tried to indicate certain of these. In the last volume we have said 
that the Millet idea—the '‘Religion-nation” idea—based on exclusively 
Muslim experiences of State-organisation gained in times when and in 
countries where they were rulers and could dictate policy, this Millet 
idea is responsible for the difficulty that confronts the Muslims of 
India and the Muslims in countries like Saudi Arabia, Iraq and 
Afghanisthan who have not accepted the spirit of modern democracy. 

The difficulty of Indian Muslims is due to the fact that they can¬ 
not accept India as Dar-ul-Islam, door or country of Islam because 
the rulers at present are non-Muslims ; and even in 
ba*eTon'^l3»r- future, in the "democratic Swaraj” of Indian 

ul-harab idea dreams and strivings, the authority of the State will 
be exercised by representatives of the people, the major¬ 
ity of them Hindus. Indian Muslims feel that the country is not and 
cannot be Dar-ul-Aman, door or country of peace to Islam, as there 
is likelihood of their religious and cultural traditions being subjected 
to interference or non-Muslim control. Therefore, India has been and is 
a Dar-id-Harah, the door or country of enmity to Islam. Qazi 
Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi, a member of the Central Assmbly, in 
course of his speech introducing his Bill entitled the “Muslim Dissolu¬ 
tion of Marriage Bill” on August 36, 1938, uttered words that give 
us an inkling of the mind of the Muslims of India who find and feel 
themselves uneasy in this country. He was tracing the development 
of the feeling among Indian Muslims that India was an enemy country. 
He represented the community as feeling that it was immaterial to them 
whether the Mughals were ruling here, or th.e Sikhs were predominant, 
or the Mahrattas were at the head of the administration so long as 
they had liberty of religion, so long as freedom to exercise their reli¬ 
gion “liberally and without any restrictions” was allowed. He quoted 
in support Moulvi Syed Ahmed of Eai-Bareily who had brought 
Wahhabism into India and started a fight against the Sikh Government 
of the Punjab. It was in 1830. Peshwar was offered to him to rule 
over. But he is reported as replying, 
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"I am not fighting for the possension of land, nor am I fighting for pro¬ 
perty, but I am fighting only for the liberty of religion.” 

Q,azi Muhammad Ahmed Kazmi suggested that it was after 1864 that 
this feeling grew stronger. On that year were abolished the posts of 
Hindu law-givers and Muslim Qazis. And, 

“It was at that time that the Mnssatmans began to think and consider whether 

India was Dar-ul-Harah or Dar-ul-Aman or Dar-ul-Islam .It was at that time 

that continuous agitation was carried on by Mussalmans and they decided that 
India was not Dar-ul-Islam, it ceased to be Dur-ul-Aman, and it was Dar-ul- 
Harah. Even up till to-day certain of our prayers are offered on the basis that it 
was Dar-ul-harab .” 


Here we think we get an inside view of the mind of the Muslims in 
India who under the influence of old-world ideas are being taught every 
_ . day of their life in their mosques that India was a 

^seat*of country of enmity. We have been told of a sect among 

trouble the Muslims of Bengal, about 30 lakhs strong, to whom 
congregational prayers are prohibited, owing to an in¬ 
junction of the Quran. Because, in enemy countries the life of the 
faithful assembled in a congregation for prayers was likely to be 
exposed to attacks, leading to mass massacre. This daily repetition of 
India being an enemy country, the offering of daily prayers based on 
the thought or belief that India was dar-ul-harab, this practice creates 
and starts those mental processes that make the Muslims in India so 
impatient, that make possible the outburst of violence of thought and 
action at the slightest of occasions. Indian history of recent years is 
full of instances of this impatience. 

The constitutional changes since those inaugurated during the time 
of Lord Morley known to us as the Minto-Morley reforms have also 
. . created fears that the arrival of democracy, the rule of 

"^hangar* majority, might endanger the special interests of 

& Communalitm 1^6 Muslim Community in India who are a minority 
in the countr}*. The “favourite wife” policy of the 
British bureaucracy in India, the setting up of “a native counterpoise” 
to the pretensions of Indian Nationalism whose leaders were the 
majority of them Hindus, this also has helped to revive hopes in certain 
dreamers among the Muslim community that in the changes required to 
transfer the authority of the State from British to Indian hands there 
might be found chances of regaining Muslim control over the machinery 
of the State in India. These fears and these hopes supply the motive 
power of the forces of disruption and disturbance that constitute what 
is popularly known as the Hindu-Muslim problem. 


And there are not lacking men in the Muslim community in India 
who have been building up a philosophic platform for Muslim Separa- 
tism in the country. In previous volumes of the I^idian 
prrnh^of'ltpnTa- Register we have discussed the history of the 

tut ambitioni Pan-Islamic and Pakistan movements. The first has 

passed through many phases. Taking its rise in the 
resentment of Muslim peoples in Turkey and Egypt at the tyrannising 
predominance of Christian Powers over the life and conduct of Muslim 
countries, the Pan-Islamic movement offered opportunities to British 
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politicians to consolidate their position in Muslim countries. The history 
of the last Great War, the Arab.'revolt, organised and financed by Bri¬ 
tain, against the rule of the Sultan of Turkey, the Khalifa of Islam,vindi¬ 
cate certain of these activities. Supporters of British Imperialism in 
the Muslim community of India have also been active trying by the 
organisation of an Anglo-Muslim alliance tq^ stabilise the rule of Bri¬ 
tain in southern Asia, from Arabia to th^ Malaya archipelago, where 
the Muslim will be junior partners in the firm at present, hoping to 
rise in time to the senior partnership. It was to some such feeling 
and anticipation that we must trace the scheme adumbrated by His 
Highness the Aga Khan in his book —India in Tt'ansttion —published 
during the war years. The scheme laid plans for the setting up of a 
South-Western Asiatic Federation of which India might be a constituent. 
After the war when Mr. Winston Churchill was Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in the British Cabinet he found in the archives of the 
Middle Eastern Department a scheme ready-made of a Middle Eastern 
Empire. At the end of the war Arabia and Persia appeared 
to lie helpless on the ground like day in British hands. But 
the rise of Turkey under Komal Ataturk, of Arab and Persian natio" 
nalism have pricked that drea pricking at the same time hopes of 
political Pan-Islamism. The disappointment among Muslims at the 
failure of those hopes may be a contributory cause of the Muslim 
territorial patriotism in India an expression of which was the Pakistan 
movement whose inspiration is unmistakable in the resolution passed 
at the last session of the Sind Provincial Muslim League quoted above. 

The hopes, the dreams and ambitions of Muslim separatism in India 
seek and find expression, a consistent expression, in this resolution. The 
resolution that represents these hopes, dreams and 
“UUm ambitions, we must do well to recognise, does not 

embody the desperate remedies of desperate politicians. 
As in the Pakistan movement so in the scheme of a 
Muslim Federation in India there is a sort of idealism, divorced from 
realities it may be. If this scheme is to be accepted as representative 
of facts in Indian life, we have to recognise that it symbolises two 
just causes in conflict with each other which it is so difficult to re¬ 
concile, The scheme is the product of hopes and ambitions simmering 
in the mind of the Muslim community since their representatives 
ceased to be rulers in the country. The perusal of a pamphlet that 
appeared at the time the resolution was passed at Karachi strengthens 
this belief. It was entitled —The Cultural Future of India —an 
innocent title of a small book that has inside it materials explosive 
enough to make it necessary to re-draw the map of India, to disrupt the 
unity that nature has imposed on the country, so that in that disruption 
men may be enabled to realise their particularistic ambitions, and advance 
their particularistic interests. The pamphlet was written "by Syed Abdul 
Latif, Ph. D. (London), ex-professor of English, Osmania University, 
Hon. Secretary, Muslim Culture Society, (Hyderabad Deccan), and Vice- 
president of the Hyderabad Academy. The theme that is elaborated 
in this pamphlet moves on the postulate that there is an absence in 
India of that “common moral consciousness permeating the life of the 
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entire body of the people who would like to live together as a nation.” 
This thesis is further elaborated as follows. Ethnologieally India is not 
homogeneous—it is a congeries of races and cross-breeds. This alone 
would not be a hindrance to the development of a single nationality, were 
the people culturally one unit. “Islam and Hinduism stand asunder”—the 
one a “monotheistic democracy” which for the sake of uniting humanity 
brushes aside all barriers of colour and language and race and those 
raised by geography ; while Hinduism is a “federation of religions and 
cultures, a social imperialism holding under its powerful grip through 
its Brahminic ritual people standing at every stage of intellectual deve¬ 
lopment.” There are here any number of points that may be 
challenged. The democratic plea, the social democratic plea, raised 
on behalf of Islam may be questioned ; the question may also be 
asked whether the unitary dictatorship of Islam or the federation of 
Hinduism is the better way of developing in life and thought the 
ideals and practices of democracy. But these pages cannot accom¬ 
modate this controversy. In the previous volumes of the Annual 
Register we have tried to understand and assess the value of this plea 


of Islam. Here we are concerned with the forces of unity or disunity 
that have made India the scene of their operations, and how the 
former may regain control over the mind of the multitudinous peo¬ 
ples that constitute India. We have to take cognisance of the forces 
of disunity that threaten to disrupt the country. We have done it 
before, and we do it again, using Dr. Latif’s words ; 

“Torn between the cultural assertiveness of the Hindus and Muslims and subject 
to the guerilla tactics of linguistic provincialism everywhere, it is problematical 
whether a common language of the right sort may prosper and touch the masses in 
all parts of the country.” 

Dr. Latif brushes aside the work of the centuries of neighbourly 
work between the Hindu and the Muslim, now as opponents, now as 
fellow-workers, to make India what she is today, 
are a^deniol Neighbourhood through the ages, economic activities of 
of unity every day life, have built up a common interest bet¬ 

ween Hindu and Muslim. On foundations such as these, 
a unity in State life has been reared which in the name of culture a 


section of Muslim thinkers and politicians propose to break. Perhaps, 
they constitute the dominant school of thought today in their commu¬ 
nity. The Indian National Congress through its Fundamental Rights 
resolution passed at the Karachi session in 1931 has guaranteed the 
civil and cultural rights of every unit, individual or communal, of the 
inhabitants of India. Dr. Latif regards these safeguards as “in reality 
a denial of the organic unity” of India. He emphasises his arguments 
in the following words : 


“Kellgion, personal law and culture cover most of the major fields of life’s 
activity—the spiritual, the social, the economic, the educational (or the intellectual, 
moral and aesthetic), and in the case of the Muslims, professedly the political as 
well. It is governed by their all-embracing Code of life called the Sheriyat. Under 

the Congress promise the interests of this Sheriyat will have to be safeguarded. 

With cultural safeguards conceded to the Muslims, and in like manner to the Hindus. 
Christians and others, you really establish a federation of culturally autonomous 
nationalities and do not form a single nationality.’' 

7 
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And, to I e logical ia his ideas, and to be logical in giving concrete 
shape to these in social and political institutions, Dr. Latif proposes 
in his pamphlet the division of India into Hindu 
Zones and Muslim Zones. The States inside these 
Zonei Zones will go to form the “All-India Confederacy” of 

Free States. To understand the far-reaching signifi¬ 
cance of these proposals it is desirable that the scheme should be 
given as far as possible in the words of Dr. Latif himself. He first of 
all lays the lines of the Muslim Cultural Zones, and taking them, so to 
say, out of the picture leaves the rest of the country to be put into 
the Hindu Cultural Zones. His North-West Block comprises Sind, 
Baluchistan, the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, and the Indian 
States of Khairpur and Bahawalpur. This area may be converted 
into “a single autonomous State formed on the basis of federal rela¬ 
tionship between the six units thereby allowing over 25 millions of 
Muslims a free home of their own.” The North-East Block on the 
other side of India has “a solid block of Muslims in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam of over 30 millions, who may be assigned a free political exist¬ 
ence.” In between these two blocks in Northern India, the Muslims 
are unevenly distributed. Those who live close to each of the two blocks 
should be “attracted for naturalisation to the one nearer to them.” 
The rest, the great bulk at present living ia the United Provinces and 
Bihar, numbering about 12 millions, may bo concentrated in ‘‘a block 
extending in a line from the eastern border of Patiala to Lucknow, 
rounding up Rampur on the way.” This is the Defiii-Lucknow Block. 
The Deccan Block will be formed by the Muslims “scattered all over 
the south in colonies of varying size”, exceeding 12 millions in number. 
For them a Zone has to be carved. “Such a Zone the dominions of 
Hyderabad may provide with a strip of territory restored to them in 
the south, running through the districts of Kurnool, Cuddapah, 
Chittoor, North Arcot and Chingleput down to the city of Madras.” 
Such a strip of territory “with an opening to the sea will be found 
absolutely necessary to settle the large Muslim mercantile and marine 
community living for ages on the Coromandel and Malabar Coasts.” 
The assignment of such a large block of territory to the small number 
of Muslims, only about 12 millions in number, is justified on economic 
grounds. The dominions of Hyderabad are still undeveloped or rather 
covered by forests or are barren rocky tracts $ the Muslims to be 
gathered here from Orissa, Central Provinces, Bombay and Madras 
presidencies, Mysore, Cochin and Travancorc have shown ‘‘pheno¬ 
menal inerease in population” during the last few decades, and “their 
future expansion is to be kept in view”. Moreover, the Muslims of 
the North-East and the Delhi-Lucknow Blocks, confined within narrow 
Zones, should have in this area provision made for their surplus 
population of the present and the future. This is something like the 
claim for “lebensraum”—living space—made familiar to the world by 
Herr Hitler. The minor communities of Christians, and the jangle 
tribes and a vast section of the Harijans innured to the climate “may 
most likely stay on where they are as protected or privileged commu¬ 
nities.” There are ‘ Minor Muslim Centres”—the States of Bhopal, 
Touk, Junagadb, Jaora and others, and the Free City of Ajmer, to 
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which must be gathered the Muslims living in Rajputana, Gujrat, Malwa 
and the western Indian States. 

The rest of India will thus be in a position to resolve itself into 
not less than eleven Hindu culture Zones. This scheme will require 
Atfurancei of Vast change of territories and populations. At first 

security of per- sight these may “create a wrench in the heart of 

sonal and cultur- many a person, Hindu and Muslim. But every 

a interests incidental inconvenience should cheerfully be borne 
by everyone concerned” in view of the hope that “a new sentiment 
of an immeasurably higher and nobler form than that of earth-rooted¬ 
ness will bo the inevitable reward” ; the scheme will “permanently” 
assure to the Hindus and the Muslims perfect freedom to live their 
own cultural lives in home lands of their own. To get a complete 
idea of Dr. Latif’s scheme, it has to bo noticed that he cannot do 
without safeguards. Mention of these, provision for these, are necessary 
in the case of “individuals belonging to one or other of the several 
nationalities” who may have “to stay where they are for various 
purposes.” Such persons and individuals are to be afforded “security 
of personal and cultural interests” under a “Public Law of Indian 
Nations” adopted by the Central Government. The Indian Christians, 
Anglo-Indians, Harijans, Parsees and Buddhists are promised the same 
consideration in each Free State “through all the necessary religious or 
cultural and economic safeguards.” The Harijans who count by 
millions but are dispersed all over the country forming countless 
racial varieties but possessing no common culture between them, have 
to be given the fullest freedom to select their own place in either 
the Hindu nationality or the Muslim or the Christian. 

We have given all this space to Dr. Abdul Latif’s scheme, the 
fiuits of which are to be found in the resolution passed at the last 
session of the Sind Muslim League Conference held at 
^ Karachi, with a view to psycho-analyse the hopes and 
argument ambitions that a section of the Muslim community in 

India have been nursing in their bosom. The Karachi 
resolution gives expression to these ; Dr. Abdul Latif's scheme appearing 
at the same time has its origin in those dreams. His recognition of 
the principle of safeguards to be religiously observed both in Hindu 
and Muslim Zones cuts at the root of his argument about its inappli¬ 
cability to the “cultural safeguards” promised in the Congress resolution. 
If an individual or groups of individuals can be guaranteed safety of 
cultural individuality in the future Federation of India as adumbrated 
in the pamphlet under discussion, it is difficult to understand why the 
6a or 70 lakhs of Muslims at present living in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Cudh cannot live secure under the same or identical 
guarantees, and the one crore and more of Hindus and Sikhs in the 
Punjab. If the principle is valid in the case of few, it can be or 
ought to be valid in the case of millions. The Nizam’s State in Hy¬ 
derabad has a population of about 150 lakhs of people of whom about 
125 lakhs and more are Hindus. These people must leave their 
historical homes in order that an equal number of Muslims may float into 
them from all parts of south India, because His Exalted Highness, the 
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Nizam, cannot satisfy them and assure them their civil and cultural 
rights or the Hindus are dissatisfied with the safeguards conceded to 
them. In the State of Kashmir, the Muslims are HO per cent of the 
population ; under Dr. Latif’s scheme they must trek away from their 
homes and seek and find asylum in Muslim Zones in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

In the hot-house of Hyderabad (Deccan') many a crudity can bo 
made to grow and flourish which would wilt and wither in the free 
air and sunlight of heaven. Wo know that with the 
houie Muslim power in northern India this State in 

product the Deccan has been the Mecca of Muslim dreamers 

of dreams of the restoration of Muslim supremacy in 
the country. Readers of the books of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, a British 
friend of Muslims if ever there was one, specially his book —India under 
Ripon —can have glimpses of these men. Dr. Abdul Latif is or ap¬ 
pears to be lineal a de.scendant of one of them. His thesis shows that 
20th century Islam in India cannot throw up better men that those 
who would build Chinese Walls round about certain areas in the coun¬ 
try, who would set up Islamic ghettos in which Muslims will live as 
in the middle ages the Jews in Europe used to do, driven thereto by 
the fanaticism of Christendom. Here in India, in the 20th century, 
Muslims are called upon of free choice to elect to live in glass houses 
so that their culture may blossom under artificial sunlight. Dr. Abdul 
Latif and the school of thought whom he represents forget the lesson 
of the words of Julius Germiuus, Ph. D., Nizam Professor of Islamic 
Studies, "Visva Bharati, Santiniketan, Bengal, in his book—A/oderw 
Movements in Islam —that “the inspiration for progress in Islamic 
culture came from outside Arabia and had its origin in non-Arab 
sources.” Again, “only deserts can remain isolated, and only deserts 
can shelter a society separated by its aiiccstral and pristijie exclusive¬ 
ness from the rest of mankind.” 

The spirit of separatism in a large section of the Muslim community 
in India is not the only disruptive force that threatens and imperils the 
. • |. growth of that nationalism in the country that has 

^^LinglTutiT ** been the dream of successive generations of Indian 

nationalitm public men, that has been the vision that has been 
leading them to strive for the day of India’s deliver¬ 
ance from foreign rule. Provincialism or linguistic nationalism has been 
throwing a shadow over the Indian scene, and the bitter controversy 
that marks its career has been compelling many an Indian thinker to 
regard it as more inimical to the unity and integrity of India than 
even the communal claims that have been discussed in the preceding 
pages. Expression to such a thought was given by Mr. K. Natarajan, 
editor of the Indian Social Reformer of Bombay, in his Convocation 
Address to the Annamalai University in the Tamil Nadu. He suggest¬ 
ed that communalism does not disrupt the unity of a country as 
provincialism or lingustic nationalism does. When he uttered these 
words he had not, we think, the words of the Sind Muslim League 
Conference resolution or Dr. Abdul Latif’s pamphlet before him. This 
development apart, there cannot be any manner of doubt that provin- 
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cifilistn as it has been developing in the country is not an influence for 
unity amongst us. This fact was brought out prominently to public 
view by the controversies that have come to be known as the Bengalee- 
Biharee and the Andhra-Tamil problems, specially by the former. With 
regard to the latter the Working Committee of the Tamil Nadu Provincial 
Congress Committee was constrained to pass a resolution on July 19, 
1933, in which the following words occur ; 

“The Cominittee, while supporting whole-heartedly the desire of the Andhraa 
for a separated Andhra Province, and also expressing the eagerness of Tamilians 
for a separate Tamil Province which will give full scope for the development of 
Tamil culture and civilisation, deeply deplores thi mentality exhibited by certain 
Andhra leaders and citizens who, purporting to agitate for the Andhra province, 
have commenced a campaign of vilification and hatred against the Tamilians and 
the Prime Minister.” 


The Bengaleo-Biharoe controversy did not call for notice from 
either of the Provincial Congress Committees. The members of the 
Press in both the provinces, with a very few honour- 
Beharee exceptions, did not observe this restraint. The 

Problem Working Committee of the Congress took cognisance 

of the matter, and appointed Babu Rajendra Prasad, an 
ex-President of the Congress and one of its members, as an arbitrator 
to hear and receive evidence and memoranda tendered on behalf of the 
Bengalees of Bihar, from the Bihar Ministry, and from the Biharees. 
Mr. P. R. Das, an ex-Judge of the Patna High Court, argued 
the matter on behalf of the Bengalees expressing their grievances 
against certain administrative acts of the Congress Ministry of the 
province ; a memorandum on behalf of the Ministry was presented ; and 
Mr. Sachehidananda Sinha, an ex-member of the Governor’s Executive 
Council, presented a memorandum drawing up the background of the 
whole problem. The last showed itself more concerned with the ways 
in which the Bengalees had consolidated their position in the Secretariat 
of the province, the centre and fountain of all official patronage in 
Bihar, The problem, divested of all bitternesses, may be stated thus. 
There are more than 20 lakhs of Bengalees at present in the province. 
Of these about 18 lakhs have been natives of the districts or parts of 
districts on the eastern border of the province for unremembered 
centuries. The necessities of the Bihar and Orissa province, constituted 
in 1912 by detaching the Biharee-speaking and Oriya-speaking areas 
from the Bengal Presidency of which they had been parts since the 
beginning of British rule, required that these Bengalee-speaking areas 
should go to help it set up separate household. Of the remaining two 
lakhs and a little more, the majority may be said to have been attracted 
there by opportunities opened by services under Government, in the 
professions of law and medicine and as educationists. This became easy 
and possible because Calcutta happened to be the capital of the 
country, and the Bengalees became pioneers of the new education 
introduced into the country ; they manned the services and the pro¬ 
fessions not only in Bihar, but all over the provinces and States in 
northern India. The Bengalees were the “school masters abroad” from 
Kashmir to Assam. 
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u that the indigenous populations of those provinces and States have 

naa that education, it is natural that they should be coming forward 
Government ler- demand and take the places that the Bengalees had 
vicee—eceil-plot* occupied SO long. It has happened in the Punjab, in 

of the controversy the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh almost natur- 
-in Afy ^ imperceptibly. The process did not take more 
tnan 00 or 40 years to complete the elimination of Bengalees from the 
services and professions in these two provinces. In Bihar the same 
process had begun working ; the pre-“autonomy” Ministries in the pro¬ 
vince had taken measures to effect this. The success of these efforts 
were proved by the facts detailed below. In 1912 when Bihar was 
separated from Bengal the number of posts for the Provincial and sub- 
ordinate Gazetted Services in the province was 872 of which 318 were 
1 Bengalees and 554 by non-Bengalees ; in 1938 the number was 

T> which 322 were held by Bengalees and 747 by 
® J®'. Bengalees are about 6 per cent of the population 
of Bihar, and it is insisted that their proportion in the services should 
not be higher than their percentage in the population. To bring down 
the Bengalee ratio, so that the non-Bengalee products of the schools 
and colleges of Bihar may have eraplojment, certain Circulars-the 
Brett a,nd Owden Circulars—were issued that harped on Bengalee 
preponderance in the services with the obvious hint that measures 
must be taken to bring this down. These Circulars became the 
subjects of bitter controversy as they appeared to be discriminatory 
gainst Bengalees, The Kiatter was carried to the Working 
Committee, leading to the appointment of Babu Rajendra Prosad as 
sole arbitrator. 

The Memorandum submitted on behalf of the Bengalees in Bihar by 
Mr, I. R. Das sought to bring into focus the dangers implicit in the 
Dangeri of Pro- methods adopted by the Bihar Ministry. These may 
vinci,! dwerimi- be put in a few words. India is a vast country, 
""*Experi^ce“" ^ continent, in which live men and women 

speaking different languages, wearing different dresses, 
guided by different traditions. To build out of this diversity a unity, 
to evolve a unity of life and thought and conduct,—this has been the 
qurst of Indian history, the aspiration of Indian nation-builders 
throughout the centuries. Of the unity built by the ManddleswctTs of 
Hindusthan when the Dravidiaus and Aryans ruled the country, we 
have_ very few authentic records. Of Akbar’s dream during the 
Muslim period poets have sung and historians have written. That 
attempt failed in the time of his successors. The British rulers of the 
country by their methods of administration and enlightenment have 
raised a structure that have the lineaments of a new India, one, whole 
and indivisible. Provincial “autonomy’" as sketched in the Government 
of India Act of 1935 will be threatening this idea if provincial 
jealousies and ambitions are allowed to grow and develop. This 
danger has threatened the unity of every big country on the thresh- 
hold of their endeavour to build up a State, a federated State. Mr. 
P. E. Das referred to this experience of the United States of America 
in the following words : 
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“It is well-known that at the time of the Union of the United Statea there were 
centrifuRal forces at work due to jealoueics between one 8tata and another. The 
great framers of the American Constitution took note of this fact and provided in 
Article 4, Section 2 that “the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges 

and immunities of citizens In the several States.” .....It was found that this 

was not sufficient for the protection of the citizens against the discriminating legis¬ 
lation by any State; and so by a celebrated Amonament which was known as 
Article 14, it was provided that no “State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States”. _Mr. 
Bryce says that this Amendment secured the protection of citizens against unjust 
and discriminating legislation of any State.” 


vincial 

migrations 


The Memorandum submitted on behalf of the Bihar Ministry does 
not refer to this aspect of the matter. We cannot believe that they 
are unconscious of the threat and danger to which Mr. 
Intar-pro- Das’s Memorandum has drawn attention. The Ministry 
repeatedly asserted that it is tho duty of every good 
government to find employment for persons residing 
in areas within its jurisdiction. No Government in tho world to-day 
can be said to have reached this standard. Tho Government of Bengal 
has not been able to reach it, as the presence of lakhs of Beugleos in 
Bihar, in the Brahmaputra valley of Assam, in Burma, in Orissa testi¬ 
fy. The Government of Bihar has not been able to reach it as tho 
presence of 19 lakhs of Bi'farees in Bengal, of a few lakhs in Assam 
testify. These inter-provincial migrations make up tho warp and woof 
of history. If this fact had been remembered in the controversy, it 
would not have attained tho bitterness that it did. And if we can 
relate the sociological and economic facts of Indian life of recent 
times to the wider experiences of history, tho sting would be taken 
out of tho Bongalee-Biharce controversy. Prom a certain point of 
view, it must be recognised that these inter-provincial migrations are 
an evidence of a certain break-down of social arrangements. For, no 
body leaves one’s home and homeland until poverty or ambition drives 
him to it. In this age in Indin, the Bengalee is not the only people 
who have taken to tho high road.s. From Tamil Nadu and Andhra” 
Desa an increasing number of people have been taking to the trains 
bound for the north and the west; from Rajputana men and women 
have settled in the cities, east and west. 


Bat to return to tho case of Bengalees and Biharees. The difficul¬ 
ties that confront them to-day are proofs of a break-down in their 
social arrangements. The disruption of the Moghul 
Di*per*lon Empire has had its social and economic consequences, 

peoples These were intensified by the failure and suppression of 

what British historians called tho “Sepoy Mutiny”, 
and Indian historians “War of Indian Independence”. The social and 
eaonomic structure of the region stretching from Delhi in the west to 
Binar in the east was cracked and crumbed by the impact of the new 
conditions introduced by the new rulers. Men and communities that 
had served and maintained the old rule lost opportunities for 
earning their livelihood. The policy of the British Government 
also helped the process of this disruption. Men and communities 
from this region had organised the 1857 fight, had taken the 
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lead in it. The British Government could not forget this fact. They 
stopped recruitment to their army from this region. And the people 
deprived and robbed of their professions marched east and west in 
search of new avenues of earning. The railways were being laid down ; 
mines were being opened ; chimneys of mills and faetories were rais¬ 
ing their heads into the sky ; Calcutta was becoming one of the 
largest ports of the world. Men from the United Provinces, from 
Bihar, supplied the Labour force for this new industrialism. Because, 
almost at the same time, malaria was deciminating the areas in Bengal, 
which could have supplied it ; in course of ten years ( 1859—1869 ) 
about 10 lakhs of Bengalees died in the districts of Burdwan, Hooghly 
and Howrah. The break-down of the old economic arrangements 
embodied in the caste and guild system made men equal in their po¬ 
verty—Brahmins—Dobey, Chaube, Chaturvedi rubbing shoulders in 
factories and mines, in railway stations as porters, with the untouch¬ 
ables. British administration thus provided openings to non-Bengalees 
in Bengal. The Bengalees also—Bengalees belonging to the higher 
and lower middle classes—flocked into the administrative posts open 
to Indians. Thus did they spread themselves in small groups all over 
northern India, in the provinces and States, as officers under Govern¬ 
ment, as lawyers, as medical men, as educationists. This is a part 
of the history of Bcngalce-Biharec contact in British times. It shows 
Bengalees earning their livelihood in Bihar, and Biharees theirs in 
Bengal. 

There is another way of looking at the thing, in assessing the 
value of this contact in rupees, anuas, pies, In the autobiogtaphy of 
Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy has appeared an estimate 

^rning. of 

earnings of the 20 lakhs of non-Bengalees in 

Bihareei Bengal. It shows these people transmitting every year 

no less than rupees 100 crores to their families and 
homes outside Bengal—families and homes that are distributed over 
the area stretching from Bihar to Rajputana and the Punjab. More 
detailed estimates have shown that through the post offices in Calcutta 
and Bengal a sum of rupees 8 crores a year go to Bihar ; the 
district of Saran, for instance, accounting for rupees 1 crore a year. 
The rupees that these sojourners in Calcutta and Bengal carry along 
with them when they pay their annual visits to their homes reach an 
equal amount. As against this the earnings of Bengalees in Bihar has to be 
estimated. In the district of Saran the earnings of Bengalee residents 
do not exceed rupees 2 lakhs a year, a very small part of which can 
be transmitted to keep the home fires burning ; for, the majority of 
these Benglees have their families with them. The habits of life of 
Bengalees outside Bengal are such that the majority of them spend 
their incomes in the places where they make them. If statistics coujd 
be gathered it could bo shown that along the East Indian Railway lines 
the townships that have grown up beyond the boundaries of Bengal 
as a product of the Bengalee hobby for health resorts, a few crores 
of Bengalee money have been sunk in them. These health resorts 
have found occupations for the local people, have found buyers for 
their vegetable and dairy products. 
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An All-India 
Problem 


These facts should have had some weight with the Bihar Ministry 
when they adopted their short cuts for the solution of educated 
unemployment in their province. They should not 
have forgotten the lesson of history that it takes time 
for a foreign element to be assimilated into the body 
politic of a country ; that the Sahayas, the Srivastavas 
and the Singhs have taken, many of them, a century or more to go 
through the change that enables them to claim to-day Bihar soil as their 
own. By stirring, untimely stirring, feelings, they have delayed the process 
in the case of Bengalees, perhaps halted it for a long time. They are 
not peculiar in these activities. In evey province we meet with 
eruptions of these conceits and ambitions. In their own province of 
Bihar movements are afoot for the constitution of a separate province 
for Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Pergannas under the name of 
Jharkhand and another for the area round about Darbangha under the 
name of Mithila. In the Madras Presidency four language areas— 
Telegu, Tamil, Malayalam and Kanarese—are eager to set up separate 
houses ; in the Central Provinces and Berar Assembly a resolution has 
been passed, the Ministry supporting it, recommending the separation 
of Marathi-speaking and Hindi-speaking areas. In the Brahmaputra 
Valley of Assam, 25 lakhs of Assamese-speaking people have been 
dreaming of building up a separate culture centre in the area where 
they are not the majority. Every communal and language group has 
been preparing itself for the next census when each of them will be 
trying to return increasing numbers at the expense of neighbouring 
groups. This is how India is found preparing herself to wrest political 
power from the hands of Britain. And the thought leaders and the 
political leaders of the country have shown themselves helpless in face 
of this development. The resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Congress calling upon the people to “desist from any further agitation” 
in support of linguistic provinces, and assuring them that “the solution 
of this question would be undertaken as a part of the future scheme 
of the Government of India as soon as the Congress has the power 
so to do”, does not appear to have had much influence, specially iu 
view of the manipulation of census figures that is apprehended. In 
these activities we stumble on certain imponderables—creed and culture— 
that have always refused to be guided by reason. 


Internal disunities have been dtsaUing the Indian struggle for poll' 
tical freedom. We have described in detail the two most weakening of 
v j them—communalism and provincialism. They are illn- 

tbif‘iniutHeei tb7y exhaustive of the many ways in which 

sutler from they have been expressing themselves. Outside India, 
near and far, the life and interests of India are being 
put into jeopardy. There are about 40 lakhs of Indians in different 
parts of the world from Fiji in Australasia in the east to British Guiana 
in South America in the west. The majority of them are manual labour¬ 
ers ; a few are agriculturists ; fewer are merchants and traders in a small 
way ; and bigger merchants and industrialists and professional men among 
Indians who can lead and guide the majority are still fewer. In the 
“colonies” of Britain and France, in the British dominions, iu their pro- 
S 
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tectorates and dependencies, Indians have no citizenship rights or even 
civil rights. The majority of them are “hewers of wood and drawers 
of water” for their white masters. Even in the best of times they 

live on starvation wages, on the border line of conditions that just 
allow them to exist. On an existence such as this has come the full 
blast of a world economic depression, bringing down the price of agri¬ 
cultural produce, bringing down the rates of their wages, while the 
price of manufactured goods, of clothes and other necessities of 
the common people, has remained comparatively steady. This has made 
for the worsening of the life of Indians abroad. Many of them have 

never known any other homes than in which they first opened their 
eyes on the light of the sun ; India is to them a memory, the home¬ 
land of their ancestors to which distance has lent an enchatment. 

They have lost touch with Indian traditions, and many of them have 

been lost to these. The Arya Samaj and the Islam Missions 
have for some years been trying to renew the old ties. These acti¬ 
vities have revived interest in their fate and fortune among the in¬ 
habitants of the country from which came their ancestors to these 
foreign lands. But that country, unfree herself, cannot bring them 
relief, cannot secure them justice in social, economic and political 
relations in their new homes. 

This is a rough picture of the life of Indians abroad. Nearer homo, 
in our immediate neighbourhood, in Ceylon and Burma, have occurred 
events that have been straining the patience of India, 
* Ceylon" straining to the breaking point the ties that blind 
^ them to India. In Ceylon there are about 10 lakh 

Indians, the majority of them, about 7 lakhs labourers 
in the tea, rubber and coffee estates of the island. They came from 
IVavancore, Cochin, Malabar, and certain southern districts of Madras, 
When these industries were started more than half a century back 
under conditions of modern capitalism, the natives of Ceylon did not 
take kindly to them. Their old economy sufficed for their food and 
cloth ; more true, perhaps, it was that “agreement” labour made no 
appeal to them. Now that the old social institutions and economic 
arrangements have broken down under the impact of modern industrial¬ 
ism, they appear to be prepared to put themselves under its rigid 
discipline. But they find the occupations occupied by Indians who had 
been filling for sixty years and mqt<j the void created by their unwill¬ 
ingness or temperamental incapacity. An agitation has been started 
that the Indian labourers should vacate ; things are being made difficult 
for them ; an atmosphere of enmity is being created that can be felt 
always. The Government of Ceylon have been respondit)g to the 
pressure of public opinion by administrative measures that are discri¬ 
minatory in nature and unjust to Indians who have made Ceylon 
their home. The Ceylon Government passed an ordinance excluding 
Indian labourers on the plantations from the Village Committee 
franchise. Under protest from Indians, supported by the Government 
of India, the authorities of Ceylon has sought to remove this sting of 
discrimination by depriving the Ceylonese labourers of this franchise. 
This is unacceptable. For, while it will affect only about 60,000 
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In Burma 


Ceylonese labourers, the Indians affected will be more than five times 
this number. This may be equality in misfortune. But it is no solution 
for which more time should be given. Perhaps, it is not possible for 
Ceylon to wait. Therein lies the seeds of a conflict. 

Ceylon has been trying to drive the Indians out by laws and 
ordinances. Our Burman neighbours have been using methods of blood 
and iron to secure the same result. On the 26th July, 
1938, riots broke out in Rangoon and its neighbour¬ 
hood in which Indian lives were lost, Indian shops 
looted, and Indian houses burnt; the streets were 
converted into battle-fields in which Burmans also suffered in life and 
limb, their number being comparatively small. The riots spread to 
Mandalay in Upper Burma and to other parts of the country. These 
continued with short intermissions for months till almost the end of 
year. More than 500 lives were lost, 2,000 were wounded, and more 
than 10,000 Indians fled the country, reached the land of their birth, 
men, women and children robbed and dispossessed of all that they had 
toiled for in the Land of the Pagodas. They reached safety, it is true, 
but nothing else. The immediate cause of the riots was a book 
written by a Burman converted to Islam. The book had been written in 
1931 in which passages appeared disparaging the character of the 
religion of the Burmese people which has been Buddhism for about two 
thousand years. In 1938 the book was resurrected by a section of the 
Burman Press, and a campaign was started against the^ Muslims, a 
majority of whom were from India. The victims of the riots were the 
majority of them Muslims; more than 74 mosques and 2 Hindu temples 
were desecrated. The Prime Minister of Burma, Dr._ Ma^ Baw, issued 
a statement in the first week of August when the situation had been 
brought under control. In it he stressed the religious issue that ^d 
led to the riots. And he could not resist the temptation of pointing 
the finger at occasions in India when the Hindu and the Muslim had 
flown at each other for identical reasons, when the Hindu and Muslim 
in India proved the sincerity of their credal convictions and the strength 
of their spirituality by breaking one another’s heads, by having blood- 
baths which were supposed to refresh the souls of men. This was but 
touching the surface of the thing. It would be better to recognise, jt would 
be ultimately harmful to ignore, the fact that this stupid and ignorant 
book and its writer would not have been given the notoriety they were 
given if the relations between the Indian and the Burman had been 
cordial and friendly. Unfortunately for all concerned these are 

strained and unfriendly for reasons that have not the remotest connec¬ 
tion with religion or spirituality. The riots of 1930 had the same 
inspiration. 

We are enabled to understand and explain the causes of this 
outburst on reading a pamphlet written and published by the President 
of the All-Burma Students’ Union, since reprinted in 
Fear of economic National Front, a weekly of Bombay. They were 
"ieSton'* ' discussed in the book with frankness, without heat, 
without passion. The chief of these were economic 
and social. Burmans feel and see that Indians have established a pre- 
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dominanoe in their economic life that leaves them few openings for 
economic betterment ; it also often happens that Indians, Hindu and 
Muslim, contract connections with Burman women that strike at 
the roots of their social polity. These are in summary the grievances 
of the Burmans that have been inflaming their minds against Indians 
which burst out every now and then in murder and arson. A further 
analysis may be made to understand and explain the situation. The 
accident of a common subjection has brought India and Burma nearer 
to each other in recent history. As officials under Government, as 
lawyers, doctors, and educationists Bengalees have gone to Burma; 
as members of the police and military forces men from the Punjab, 
United Provinces and Bibar have gone there ; as capitalists and indus¬ 
trialists Nattukottai Chettys from southern India and Gujaratis have 
taken advantage of the peace imposed by British imperialism $ as agri¬ 
culturists and small shop-keepers men from the eastern districts of 
Bengal, from Orissa, Andhra Desa and Tamil Nadu have flocked 
into the country, and also as labourers in the industries, in the fields 
and factories, as porters in the docks. Many of these classes of 
people have created new avenues of earning both for themselves 
and for the indigenous population. There are about 12 lakhs 
Indians In Burma, and about 20 crores of rupees of Indian 
money put in Bnrraan agriculture and industries. This success 
has generated a fear in Burman hearts that the hordes of In¬ 
dian men and the hoards of Indian money are instruments for the sub¬ 
jugation of their country by methods of peaceful penetration. It is 
not of Indians only that the Burmans entertain this fear or against 
Indians only that they cherish this enmity. The Chinese are a growing 
community in Burma whose ranks are being swelled by “refugees^' from 
China running for safety from the Japanese aggression of their country. 
And the Burman Press has already raised the warning voice that the 
new road from Yunnan to Upper Burma may open a high road over 
which will be trudging millions of peaceful Chinese—men, women and 
children—and submerge under their^eight the native Burmans. We have 
to remember that the Chinese and the Burmans are near to one another 
in religious beliefs, in blood and colour ; and, if we dip into history, we 
may come upon traces of actual comingling of these peoples. With 
India there is only a sentimental tie woven out of the life history of 
the founder of their religion. But in the competitions and conflicts of 
life these sentimentalities wear thin as the rise and growth of 
provincialism in India have been demonstrating before our 
very eyes. 

Inside and outside India these are the influences that have been 
remaking our minds, shattering many a dream, bringing us violently 
against realities. Brotherhood of man, federation of 
ingtntereit**!!!' World—these visions are melting away at a time 

"defence when Science has shown that these are realisable 

aspirations. A great fear and a great uneasiness are 
abroad. Free nations are getting unsure of their own position. And, 
India, a dependent country, is doubly so. She sees, the world sees, 
that the boundaries of many countries have been changing; and many 
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more have been awaiting this doom. These apprehensions have also 
been finding expression in the Indian Press, in the Central Legislature. 
Public opinion in India has been demanding for more than fifty years 
that Indians, educated Indians, should be trained to habits of command 
in the Indian army, that recruitment to the Indian army should be 
open to all classes and sections of the population of the country. On 
the occasion of the Penjdeh aftair (1885), more than half a century 
back, where there appeared to be a threat of the invasion of India by 
Russia, leaders of educated public opinion offered their services as 
volunteers eager to fight for their “king and country.” The offer was 
refused with thanks. Since then many committees of enquiry in 
search for expedients to halt or meet these demands have enquired, 
and suggested means of enlisting the help and support of the 
“unbribed” intellect of India on the side of Indian defence. After 
the last Great War we have had a number of committees—the Esher 
Committee (1919), the Shea Committee (1925), the Skeen Committee, 
and the Chatfield Committee (1938). Except the third, the others have 
been concerned with the technicalities of army organisation. The report 
of the Esher Committee showed that it was set up for working towards 
a co-ordination of the fighting forces of the Empire. The experiences 
of the war had proved its necessity ; “as a result of the great rally of 
opinion from all parts of the Commonwealth in favour of a unified 
organisation of war effort, there arose in the shape of the Imperial War 
Cabinet, a machine for the co-ordination of the higher questions of 
military policy”. The recommendations made in this behalf, suggesting 
directly and indirectly the exercise of a considerable influence by the 
Imperial General Staff upon the military policy of the Government of 
India as upon the other Governments of the Commonwealth and 
Empire, were regarded in India as tightening the stranglc-hold of 
British imperialism on India. This impression in India was not wholly 
unjustified. Even the most responsible public opinion in India could 
make no concession in this matter ; it was prepared to co-operate only 
when India had in law and in fact the control of her military forces. 
Sir Krishna Govinda Gupta, a Bengalee civilian on the retired list, in 
his Minute of Dissent to the Esher Committee’s report, gave subdued 
expression to this feeling. And, as a preliminary step, as a teat and 
proof of the sincerity of the British Government in its promise of 
responsible Government for India, he suggested that Indians should 
be given King’s Commissions, that enlistment should not be confined to 
the “martial races”. 

The Skeen Committee also suggested that Indiana should be made 
eligible for employment as King’s Commissioned officers in the Artillery, 
Engineer, Tank and Air arms of the Indian army ; it also 
taking"of ^defence suggested that a Military College should be established 
arrangement$ SO that Indians may not have to go to the Woolwich 
Military College or to the Cranwell Air Force College. 
The Indian Military Academy has been opened at Dehradun since 
1932. A cadre of 60 entrants has been fixed for every year—30 to be 
recruited from the ranks, and 30 from open competition. If this 
scheme is adhered to, it will require 50 years to fully Indianise the 
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Officers Staff of the Indian Amy whose strength now is about 3,000, 
The Committee also suggested that by 1052, 50 per cent of the ofiGcers 
should be Indians. It appears, however* that that time table is not 
being followed. There should have been 450 Indian officers in the army 
in 1938 ; there were only 184 cadets from that Academy. The “Sum¬ 
mary of Important Matters concerning the Defence Services, 1936-37” 
gives figures that go to show that the recruitment has been halved, and 
the reason given was that it was due to “elimination of the class of 
candidate who is manifestly not up to the required standard.” Dis¬ 
satisfaction with this state of affairs found expression through a reso¬ 
lution moved by the late Moulana Shaukat AH in the Central Assembly 
on September 2, 1938. recommending to the Governor-General in 
Council that 

"Early steps be taken to constitute a committee of tlie elected and other members 
of the Central Legislature to dovise a scherao for implementing the following unani¬ 
mous recommendation of the Indiao Sandhurst Committoo (1926), uamely, ‘It is, how¬ 
ever, unanimously agreed that, whether tlie slower or the moro rapid rate of pro¬ 
gression is ultimatoly adopted, the scheme actoally in operation should be reviewed 
m 1938, that is to say five years after fho inauguration of the Indian Bandlmrst, 
with a view to considering whether the success achieved is not sufficiently solid to 
warrant a further acceleration of the rate of progress.” 

" The resolution was accepted on behalf of the Government. The 
growing interest of the people in this problem of the organisation of 
defence against external invasion and internal commotion 
evidenced in two resolutions moved in the Coun- 

participatlon cil of State, the other Chamber of the Central Legis¬ 
lature. One was moved bjy Mr, P. N. Sapru recommen¬ 
ding to the Governor-General in Council ‘ to associate more closely the 
Legislature with the formulation and direction of defence,” either by 
the appoinraent of a Standing Committee of the Legislature to advice on 
defence policy or by some other practicable measure. The resolution 
was op])osed by the Government for reasons of constitutional and 
practical difficulty. The executive Government, which is after all res¬ 
ponsible for defence, cannot “bind itself in advance to accept outside 
advice”, that the first alternative interfered with the responsibility of the 
Executive Government; that problems which arises in the Defence De¬ 
partment depend on matters such as “general military police or move¬ 
ment of troops” that the Government would not be prepared to place 
before the Committee. The other resolution was moved by Sir David 
Devadoss recommending to the Governor-General in Council to take 
eaily steps to enlist suitable men from the Presidency of Madras 

for the army in all its branches and the air force; amendments 

were moved adding after the wood “Madras” the words “and 
other provinces and areas not adequately represented in the defence 
forces.” In the discussion that followed the provincial and com¬ 
munal stand-points came to be stressed. More than one speaker 

drew pointed attention to the fact that the Punjab with its 

population of two and half crores of people only should be 
the recruiting ground of more than half the number of the Indian 
army; Sir Eamunni Menon, a nominated non-official member from 
Madras, expressed “surprise that about 85 per cent of the army has its 
provenance from about 30 per cent of the total area of the country.” 
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The same point was made by Mr. P. N. Sapru in course of a speech 
delivered in connection with the Bill popularly known as the Anti-Re¬ 
cruitment Bill to punish activities for dissuading people from enlisting 
in the Defence forces of the country. 

“We of the other provinces are as much interested in the defence of our country 

as the Punjabees are. Why must wa be at Iho morcy of one province alone ?. I 

do not wish to see the dornination of the Punjaboo to bo perpetuated. If you were 

to widen the basis of recruitment, if you were to take recruits not only from the 
Punjab but from all the provinces also you would got plenty of soldiers in 
India.” 


^ The Commander-in-Chief in opposing the resolution said that 
recruitment to the Indian Army is at present on a class basis and 
p » R •» ^ provincial basis” ; he did not care to explain 

ra*ent PoHcy'^' virtuos of this class basis ; he simply 

challenged Stated the fact that *'tho military authorities have 
found by experience that certain classes do, as a whole 

make.the most efficient soldiers and these classes are recruited for 

the army without regard to provincial boundaries.” A list of the classes 
from which the Indian array was recruited gives the following by 
communities. 


Mohammedans 

Dekkani Mussalraaus 
Hazaras of Afghanistan 

Hindusthani Mussalmaus 
Madrasi ” 

Moes 

Pathans 

Punjabi Mussalmaus 
Rajputana & Central India 
Mussalmans 

Mussalman Rajputs (Rangliars) 
Miscellaneous Mussalmans 


Christians. 

Sikhs. 


Hindus :— 

Adi-Dravidas 

Ahirs 

Brahmans 

Dogras 

Garhwallis 

Oujars 

Gurkhas 

Jats; .Tats (Rajputana) 
Kumaonis 
Mahrattas 
Rajputs; Rajputs 
(Rajputana) 
Tamils, Telegus 
Miscellaneous 
Hindus 


This list does not show that the Government was wholly negligent 
of the language-areas as recruiting fields. A Muslim member from 
Bihar, Mr. Hussain Imam, however, gave expression to the dominant 
feeling and idea in the country which the Government will find it 
hard to resist much longer : 


The plea has been taken that they got the best value for the money in tho army 
which wo recruit at present. That might be so, but surely other considerations must 
prevail, oconomic oonsidorations, political considerations, tho prospects of tho future. 
It would bo unthinkable to have autonomous provinces which havo no military 
strength In thorn. We wish that thero would bo military tradition in the provinces 

demilitarised.It would be wrong that only the part should supply the defence 

forces of India and the rest should be deprived of it." 
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In the absence of any definition of the “class” theory propounded 
by the Commander-in-Chief, one has to make an attempt to understand 
^ it in the light of the history of the British army and 

fli® back of the recruiment policy followed 
ment in it. Major General J. F. C. Fuller writing to 

the Spectator, a London weekly, said that “the English 
army is composed of only two classes—the top and bottom of society. 
In such an army the officers must either be aristocrats or proletarians ; 
and these two types do not mix, or at best most indifferently.” This 
“semi-feudal idea” on which the British army was founded was brought 
out by a Swiss historian, Eduard Feuter, in his World History 
dealing with the period 1825*1920—from the end of the French Revo¬ 
lution to the end of the last World War. The thing which differentia¬ 
ted England politically from the continental countries was not “self- 
government” but what may be described as “Government by local 
magnates and an absence of Government bureaucrats.” Elaborating 
this thesis, he said : 

“They (the local magaatcs) exercised this authority as a matter o! honour, but 

also naturally in the interests ot thoir own class.the division of power between 

the claasea was the same in the army as in the civil service ; that is, the same pro¬ 
pertied classes who as justices of the peace, for example, ruled the agricultural day 
labourers and the factory workers in their districts, were also those who secured 
expensive places in the army ; and the same proletarians, from whom were recruit¬ 
ed the masses ot workmen for the fields and the factories, also furnished tho rank 
and file of the armies," 

There is nothing peculiar in tliis. In almost all countries there 
has been such an evolution. In Japan, for instance, the rise of the 
. Samurai classes illustrated it. In the provinces of 

of the'”** India the same stratification of classes was visible. 
Punjab Reasons of State led British bureauoritts in India to 

ignore the possibilities of broad-basing their recruit¬ 
ment policy for the army on the “feudalism” of the provinces other 
than the Punjab and among the tribes on the Indian frontiers. By 
the pursuit of that policy, as Sir Raraunni said, the Government has 
enabled “the present enlisting classes” to feel that they “have acquired 
a bind of vested interest” in the army ; they have come to feel that 
the Indian army is “practically their preserve, and naturally enough 
they are opposed to any change which will reduce their opportunities 
for a career.” The Premier of the Punjab, Sir Sikander Hayat Khan 
has been harping on this plea in bis speeches to his fellow-provincials. 
Speaking at a conference at Lyallpur, he is reported to have stressed 
the point that his province received rupees four crores every year as 
pay and pension for the soldiers recruited from within its boundaries, 
and that the Punjabees should do well to be watchful of changes in 
army policy that would require the reduction of the percentage of 
Punjabee soldiers in the Indian army. Leaders of the Muslim League 
have taken the cue from speeches like these, and have been putting 
emphasis on the economic and political value of an army career in the 
life of their community. Therefore, have they been insisting that the 
present percentage of Muslim soldiers and officers in the Indian army 
should be preserved, and reserved for them in the future as well. This 
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is how discussions of Indian problems have acquired a habit of gliding 
into communal and provincial channels dividing and weakening the 
main current of Indian life. 

Rising above these bickerings the mind of India has been reaching out 
to the consciousness that it is native hands that can defend their native 
land from internal defections and external attacks ; 
Indian initiative evidences available it shows itself determined 

'"^aii'a'^ to assert this right and extort this privilege from 
British hands. Even members of the British bureaucracy 
are found appreciating the fact that ”in view of the conditions in the 
Far East and the general international tension”, to^ quote Mr. G. A. 
Small, Director of Public Instruction in A ssam, “it ^ seems eminently 
desirable that the young men of Assam should be trained and prepared 
at least to protect their motherland in case of need”. He suggested 
that units of the University Training Corps should be organised at 
Gauhati and Sylhet. The Assam rifles are largely recruited from Raj- 
banshis and similar castes ; there is “good material for soldiers even 
among the ordinary plains folk of the province.” In every province 
“good material for soldiers” is available. And Provincial Ministries 
have been responding to public demand when they are found ^ deciding 
to establish Military Training Schools for their provincials. The 
Calcutta University has introduced Military Science as a subject of 
study, and the authorities at Fort William have undertaken to co¬ 
operate in this work. The Aligarh Muslim University has also some 
such scheme under consideration. The foundation of the Bhonsla Military 
School at Nasik for which Dr. B. S. Moonjo of Nagpur is entitled to 
the gratefulness of his people is an indication that the public mind has 
been moving ahead of the Government who will be forced to follow its 
lead. The School has been started with the goodwill of the Governor- 
General, the Indian Military authorities, and the support of Indian 
Princes and leaders of public opinion in the country. Opening the School, 
His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, underlined how R has 
grown in response to a great demand. The significance of the Institution 
lies in the fact that Military training is as important a step in the advancement 
of the nation’s progress as purely academic studies. To build _ up traditions in 
civil and military administration is not a matter of a day ; it has got to be 
inculcated in the minds of boys from the very beginning and gradually developed 
till it matures into almost a religious fervour.’’ 

The Nasik Military School is the first to be started under non¬ 
official auspices. Its alumni come from all the provinces of India. 
They are the pioneers who will revive in this institution the ancient 
traditions and by their life and work make it “the home and nursery of 
soldiers worthy of the expectations of their country.” These constrnctive 
activities, and the controversies referred to above show that the 
problem of defence eclipses many others in India in their influence on 
the future of the country. 

In industrial and agricultural life also there has not been any peace. 
The United Provinces and Bihar were rocking on agricultural dis¬ 
contents ; the proposals of the Ministries with regard 
Meaturet for bakasht lands have not appealed to the 

landlords in the former province, and to the peasants 
in the latter. In Bengal and Bihar transfer of 
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occupancy holdings has been made free of the payment of selami 
(landlords’ fee); in Bengal the landlord’s right of pre-emption has been 
abolished. In the Punjab amendments of the Land Alienation Act 
have caused a furore that threatened to divide the province into two 
camps—town and country. The Act had divided the people into 
agricultural and non-agricultural classes, an artiBcial division that has 
made life abnormal. At a non-Agriculturist Conference Sir Gokul 
Chand Narang, an ex-Minister, illustrated the evils of this division. 
Men like the late Sir Fazli Hussain, and Sir Peroze Khan Noon, High 
Commissioner of India to Britain, were and are, according to the defi¬ 
nitions of this Act, agriculturists, while men like the late Lala Harkisheu 
Lai, an ex-Minister, and Mr. Monoharlal, the present Finance Minister 
of the province, were and are non-agriculturists. All these men were 
barristers, and, perhaps, never had gone near, or touched the handle of, 
a plough. The Madras Estates Enquiry Committee’s report brought 
out the theory of the majority of the members which found that "the 
ryot was the owner of the soil and the zemindar was only a collector 
of revenue” ; the same theory was put forward in discussions on the 
temticy legislation in the United Provinces Assembly. There are indi¬ 
cations that a growing number of landlords would like to be rid of the 
responsibilities of their position and “office” if they were compensated. 
Their position has become anomalous, and owing to this they cannot 
settle down to any constructive work and contribute their share of 
work and talent to national well-being. But during these controversies 
there have appeared notes of interrogation with regard to the future, 
with regard to whether the ryotwari system made for the real welfare 
of the cultivator of the soil. Students of economic facts of Indian life 
and observers of economic tendencies show that the ryotwari system 
has not saved the cultivator. To quote from Dr. Badha Kamal 
Mukherjee’s book—Lond Problems of India — 

“About 53 per cent of ibe lands in India is held under the ryotwari 

system.But even in ryotwari tracts there has been a large increase of rent- 

receivers and tenants. It is estimated that on account of the prevalence of sub¬ 
letting, over 30 per cent of the lands are not cultivated by tenants themselves in 
Madras and Bomay. Similarly in the Funi^ab the number of rent receivers baa 

considerably increased of late.the actual tiller of the soil,..hardly owns more 

than a quarter of the lands in India. 


This quotation shows that other factors are involved in the ques¬ 
tion of the lowering of the economic status of the peasants. They 
appear to be incapable of protecting themeselves, un- 
® •’*“"“** equal to meeting the world competition into which the 
PeasanU products of their labour are thrown. Knowing not 
where these are sold, by what roads they travel to 
distant places, how countries from beyond the seven seas and thirteen 
rivers influence the prices of their products for good or evil, the pea¬ 
santry of India are a helpless lot. And some sort of State guardian¬ 
ship has become necessary. To this tendency of thought we owe the 
organisation of Agricultural Marketing which was discussed at a Con¬ 
ference of Ministers held at Delhi at the end of November last. For 


good or evil the cultivator of the soil must consent to regulation of 
his life and activities by organisations set up by the State. 
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The same sort of arrangement will be forced on society by the 
growing tension of feeling between labour and capital in the organi¬ 
sations and inatitntions set up in India under the 
impulse and compulsion of modern industrialism. In 
all the provinces there were strikes and look-outs, 
tactics developed by labour and capital to secure or 
extort justice from each other. In the period under discussion there 
came to an end a strike at Cawnpore which had lasted for more than 
six weeks, and in which were involved more than 40,000 men 
and women. An estimate has it that more than 20 lakhs of 
working days were lost owing to this strike. According to a 
conservative computation the workers lost Rs. 18 lakhs in wages, 
and the total loss to the industry was somewhere near a erore of 
rupees ; in addition to this the electric supply corporations which 
supplied electricity to the mills, most of them electrically worked, the 
banks, the post and telegraph offices, the railway and other conveyances 
like lorries and bullock carts, the distributors who sold the manu¬ 
factures of the mills—all were put to losses that have not been esti¬ 
mated. The other provinces showed no better record. A comparative 
statement of industrial disputes between the year 1921 to December 
31, 1938, goes to show that the year 1938 registered a record^ in all 
the years during these two decades. There were 399 disputes^ involv¬ 
ing 4,01,000 workers ; tlie number of workers were less than in 1937 
in which vear there were 379 disputes involving 6,48,000 workers ; the 
total number of working days lost was 91,99,000 as against 89,82,000 in 
1937 j cotton and jute mills accounted for 39 p r cent of the strikes, 
70’8 per cent of the workers involved and 71'i per cent of the working 
days lost; the number of strikes in which the workers came out suc¬ 
cessful, whole or partial, was 181—51 of the former and 130 of the 
latter, liy provinces Bengal showed the highest number—157 ; Bombay 
—ill, Madras—52 ; the number of workers involved maintained the 
same places—Bengal—1,62,888 ; Bombay—62,188 ; Madras 53,851. 

These statistics prove one thing that society is put to a loss of 
wealth every year owing to a maladjustment in the relations between 
capital and labour ; this maladjustment leads to conflict 
*?”‘*’®* that has its influence on the politics of the country. 

® ' * Society cannot aflbrd this loss ; it should not tolerate 

the presence of a running sore poisoning the body 

politic. Society bad hitherto been organised on the autonomy of its 

different organs. The break-down of economic well-being, and the 
injustices to which this was due, has called for the intervention from 
the whole to set matters right in the life of the units. And the State 
as the organ of society’s power, as the instrument for the use of this 
power, is increasingly being called upon to intervene. In India also 
we cannot avoid the encroachments on our autonomies. This is the 
meauing and significance of the many activities that the Ministries in 
the provinces are called upon to engage themselves in, to control and 
regulate the life of the many units that go to make up the life of the 
whole in India. Before they can fully establish their control, there 
must happen these strikes and lock-outs through which India will 
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be adjusting herself to modern conditions of life. In more organised 
countries these strikes and lock-outs, signs of the pains of teething, 
have come to accept the direction of the States, not without convulsions. 
Though it is a common saying that experience is a dear school, history 
does not show that we do learn from the experiences of others, of our 
predecessors. The Kisan and labour movements are evidences of the 
fact that labour and capital in India must pass through the same 
experiences that have moulded other countries into modern life. 

Amidst the dark clouds of communal and provincial conflicts and 
competitions the small Christian community of India have sent across 
the sky a few shafts of neighbourliness that hold 
CkrittiBn” & promises of a better time. They are only 60 or 65 

new'lndia lakhs of the more than 35 crores of Indian humanity. 

But by their association with the religion of the rulers 
of the country they have influenced developments in this country, edu¬ 
cational, social and intellectual ; they have acted as the leaven that 
leaveneth the whole mass. As pioneers of modern education in the land 
they have helped to create the modern mind in India, to introduce 
many modern institutions of educational and social uplift in the country. 
Many of their leaders have helped in initiating the methods of political 
education and agitation that advanced democratic institutions in 
Britain ; many of the leaders have been keen students of Indian history 
rescuing from the debris of the past many a remnant of a civilisation 
that was one of the leaders of the ancient world ; the telling of that 
history by foreign historians has helped us to win back a little of our 
self-respect, to strive to win it in the field of politics. This development 
in the life of the other communities, the awakening of a new self-respect 
and a new self-assertion, have set the Christian community of Indian 
birth in India to thinking how best they could make their contribution 
to the evolving life of the country. This feeling was given expression 
to in the speech of Dr. Harendra Kumar Mukherjee, M.L.A. (Bengal) 
as President of the All-India Christian Conference held at Madras in 
December last: 

“lostesd of saying I ata a Christian first and an Indian afterwards let us in the 

words of Dr. Asirvadban, our brother in faith, who Is. Professor of Politics and 

Public Administration in the University of Madras, say : ‘I am both an Indian and a 
Christian because there is no inner oontradiotion between the two.” 


Dr. Mukherjee’s speech was one substained plea to his people to line 
themselves up with all the progressive forces in the country, thereby 
fulfilling the work that their predecessors had begun iu 
SyntbetU India. The inner development in their own Church in 

culmres India has made this possible. As we find in A. C. 

Underwood’s Oontemporay thought in India (1930): “The 
movement towards a United Christian Church in India in which all deno¬ 
minations will be merged and opportunities afforded for development on 
indigenous lines under Indian leadership, may gradually over-come the 
obstacles of denomioationalism, the foreign character of the Gburch, 
and foreign domination.” The recognition of this evolution we find 
recorded in the Report of the World Missionary Conference held at 
Jerusalem in 1928 : “We ardently desire that the younger Churches 
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should express the Gospel through their own genius and through 
forms suitable to their racial heritage/’ The late Brahmabancwav 
Upadhyaya who died a martyr to the cause of India’s political freroom 
(1907) strove p’l his life to achieve ”a true synthesis of the truth of 
the Christian revelation and of Indian spiritual culture.” The Tara- 
baran (Madras) session of the World Missionary Conference (1938) 
worked under this influence where the leaders of the ^ older Churches, 
leaders of Christian life in the West, came in the spirit of seekers of 
truth because the life of their own countries was not being lived in 
the way of the life of the Founder of their religion. 

As we bring to a close the review and study of the events of the 
last six months in India, we turn with hope to another organisation 
that has been for more than twelve years trying to 
AU-India fijg women of India out of their secluded life 

into activities that have been remaking the life 
of their county and of theirs also. The lady- 
President of the 13th session of the All'India Women’s Conference, 
Rani Laxmibai Rajwade of Gwalior, readily acknowledged that the 
present awakening among Indian women “is due more to what the 
Congress has been doing than to our Conference.” But she claimed 
that it was the natural right of “tho woman of the house” to be the 
“first aroused in an earthquake because she has the most precious 
burdens to rescue.” And the developments outside and inside India 
that we have discussed in previous pages have been overturning many 
an ancient and valued institution, and women in India could not be 
indifferent to these threats of disruption, to the shocks of peaceful 
earthquakes” initiated by the Congress. These have hastened the entry 
of women into the highest positions of public life.” The members of 
tho Conference belong, tho majority of them, to the upper and 

middle classes of Indian society. But the growing intensity of 
the struggle for a new India of the strong and the free has 
been forcing on the consciousness of even conservative houses 
that women have duties outside that could not be neglected any 
more, that they could not close any longer their eyes to the marks 
of break-down in their social life, close their ears to the cries of 
the poor and distressed in the land whom the centuries had left 

on the way-side uncared for. The speeches made and resolutions pass¬ 
ed at tho Delhi session (1938) of the Conference bear witness to the 
fact that tho women of India were not blind to the significance of these 
developments. This awareness came vivid out of the words of the 
president: “We shall strike at poverty and social evil. But wo shall do 

BO with a full and sleepless realisation that we do it so that beauty shall 

come in and the spirit become free.’' 

The challenge has come to every individual man, to every individual 
woman in Indb, so to work and so to live that human life may bo 
enriched in the country. There may be failures of the 
Spirit of a Spirit, there may be failure in leadership. But in what 

leade^ip Spirit arc thcsc to be met, to be overcome ? Wc began 

this study with the recital of a failure of spirit and 
failure of leadership in Indian politics. And tho words used by tho 
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President of the Congress, Sri Subhas Chandra Basu, oti that occasion 
supplies an answer characteristic of the man, characteristic of the type 
of a new leadership. These words are of such strength, of such insight 
into the heart of things, that they deserve record : 

‘■1 may point out that a leader has to pay tho price of leadership. In the event 
of suooess, he often gets more praise and credit than ho probably deserves, and in 
the event of failure, he frequently gets all the blame or at least much of it. No 
leader should, threfore, grudge it on ocoasiona he seems to be judged harshly by his 
followers or by his countrymen. If a battle is won, the general becomes the Hero ; 
if things go wrong he is punished severely.” 

We began the study with a note of pessimism. At the end also 
we find that there is unrest, there is indecision, a sense of helplessness, 
_ I uncertainty in the councils of the rulers, in the 

® market-places of the world, in the academies of philo- 

realiiation sophars to which men have been used to look for 
light and guidance. Ideals of human conduct are being 
subjected to new tests, and the practices of mankind are being called 
upon to adapt themselves to new conditions to meet the needs of new 
values in life. India cannot any more continue in her hermit life. 
Modern science has eliminated distance ; the mountains and oceans are 
no longer barriers but are to-day lines of communication on which have 
been moving men and women from distant lands and knocking at our 
doors with news of a new world. Even if we would we could 
not refuse to hear them ; even if we could we would not refuse 
to hear them. Our sages and saints had seen “the one in all the 
changing manifoldness of the universe”, the thread of unity that runs 
through creation j a scientist of modern India, Acharya Jagadis 
Chandra Basu, has presented this realisation to the test of our senses. 
That realisation has come to New India to be renewed and revivified 
in the modern world through ^struggles in tho spirit of a new tapasya, 
a new self-dedication. Hindu and Muslim, Christian and Sikh, Bengalee 
and Biharee, Andhra and Tamilian, Mahratti and Gujrati may appear 
to forget today the message of this unity. But the meaning of the 
present conflicts and competitions in India, we will realise as we go 
through the tribulations of the present towards the hopes of the future. 
These hopes will sustain us. They can be best described in the words 
of Jagadis Chandra—a seer and a scientist of new India : 

“Aad in this country through tho milleniums there always have been some who, 
beyond the immediate and absorbing prize of the hour, sought fur the realisation of 
the highest ideal of life not through passive renunciation, but through active 
struggle. The weakling who has refused the conflict, having acquired^ nothing, has 
nothing to renounce. In India such examples of constant realisation of ideals throogh 
work nave resulted in the formation of a continnoua living tradition. And by her 
latent power of rojuvenesoence she has readjusted herself througli infinite transfor¬ 
mations. Thus while the soul of Babylon and tho Nile Valley has transmigrated, 
ours still remains vital and with capacity of absorbing what the time has brought, 
and making it one with itself.” 

—{Specially contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Dev) 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session—New Delhi—14th. February to 8th. April 1938 

Mechanisation of Abht 

The Budget Session of the Counoil of State opened at New Delhi on the 14iti. 
February 1938. The question hour was lively. The Commander-in-Ohief replied to a 
number of questions on the scheme of army mechanisation. After going over the 
present scheme, His Excellency added that the question of mechanisation of certain 
Indian units was at present under consideration by the Government of India. 

After question time, the Secretary presented copies of eight bills as were passed 
by the Assembly, incUidiug the Military Manoeuvres Bill and Insurance Bill. 

Eailwav Bodoet and Debate 

Sir Guthrie Russell, Chief Commissioner of Railways, next presented the statement 
of estimated expenditure and revenue for the year 1933-33, in respect of Railways 
after which the Counoil adjourned till the 17th. 

17th. & ISih. FEBRUARY The Counoil held a general discussion on the 
railway budget to-day. Mr. Ramdaa Pantulu, the drst speaker, subjected the 
budget to a critical analysis, and regretted that there was no referenoe to a general 
trade and eoouomio condition of the country in relation to railways. He urged the 
provision of adequate facilities to enoourago the transport of agricultural prodnoe 
to distant parts. The policy in regard to the rail-road problem was unsatisfactory 
as the railways wanted co-ordination with motor transport by ooercion, instead of 
adopting a policy of equitable treatment of other forms of transport. 

Sir A. P. Patro expressed the opinion that much of the diffioulty of the rail¬ 
road problem would bo eliminated if the railways come to suitable arrangements 
with Local Governments, since roads were a provincial subject. At the same time 
the railways should afford greater amenities to the travelling publio. 

Lala ilamaaran Das declared that in regard to recruitment for various services, 
a definite anti-Indian policy had been adopted in the Indian railways. Perhaps it 
was due to the reactionary recommendation of the Wedgwood Committee, Though 
a large number of well-qualified Indians wore available for the mechanioal and 
engineering departments from various engineering colleges in India, the railways 
preferred importing foreigners. There was also a rumour among Indians offloiating 
as foremen and ohaigemen that they would never be confirmed but soon be replaced 
by Europeans. He asked it this wa.s true. The treatment of Indians was also bad 
at the recent Moghulpura workshop explosion, where a covenanted European foreman, 
instead of being punished, was quietly allowed to go away. He urged the accelera¬ 
tion of goods traffic, which would result in a substantial reduction in new wagon 
construction. He complained of uneconomic pay to the lower subordinate staff 
which generated discontent. The amount spent on providing amenities for third 
class passengers, he declared, was inadequate as compared with upper class travellers. 
He requested the Government to abolish the surcharge on coal. 

Non-Opfio[Al Resolutions 

21tt. FEBRUARY :—Tho Council of State tian.saoted non-offioial business today. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru's resolution urging active steps to facilitate settle¬ 
ment of Indians on land in British Guiana and discourage their repatriation to India 
was adopted unanimously, the Government accepting the resolution for taking up 
the matter with the Colonial Olflee. 

An interesting debate ensued on Mr. Sushil Kumar Roy Choudhury’a resolution 
that full military training be given to all physically fit Indians between the ages of 
21 and 36 and that they be admitted to permanent units in the Army irrespective 
of caste and creed. 

9 
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The Commanrfer'-in-C'/ite/ explained the futility of such a scheme and the colossal 
cost it would involve. He pointed out that the training of all ahle-hodied Indians 
would mean the creation of an incredibly vast army, 200 to 300 times the present 
strength. Of what practical use such enormous army levies would be in modern 
warfare except providing cannon-fodder? The Qovernraont's policy, on the other 
hand, was to keep the Army as small and at the same tima as efficient as possible. 
The resolution was negatived. 

24th FEBRUARY The Council discussed two non-official resolutions to-day. 
Sirdar Buta Singh’s resolution for a committee to work out a scheme with the object 
of stabilising the price of wheat, cotton, gnr, sugar, and other agricultural products 
was rejected after Mr. Yeates had explained that the matter was primarily the concern 
of provincial Governments. 

After two hours' discussion the House defeated Mr. Kalikkar’s resolution that 
the number of cadets admitted to tho military academy be raised from 60 to 120, by 
14 to 23 votes. The Commander-in-chief saiii that recently the Government reviewed 
the position and came to the conclusion that the increase of tho number of intake 
was not possible just at present. Thoro had been wastage recently amongst the 
King’s commissioned Indian officers by resignations. Lifelong military career had 
not in practice appealed to many of those who first took np a commission with 
apparent enthusiasm. He hoped the same would not bo found to bo tho ca.so with 
the remainder of the Indian officers. 

EieHT OF PuTTiiro Suppl. Questions 

2nd. MARCH An authoritative decision on the limitations imposed on the right 
of putting supplementary questions was announced by Sir Maneckjee Dadabhny and 
Pandit Hirdayuath Knnzru, over whose suiqilemeutary questions lu September last 
there was some misunderstanding, necessitating a study of the subject and consulta¬ 
tions with the Speaker of the House of Commons, (laptain Filzroy had _ nothing to 
say, as Sir Maneokjea appealed to him and the House to accept the decision. 

The statement of Sir Maneckjee occupied half an hour to read. He qiioted from 
the oommunioation ha had received from Captain Fitzroy, and also from Sir Howard 
Degville, secretary of the Empire Parliamentary Assooiatiun, as well as from the rul¬ 
ings of Sir Frederick Whyte and Sir Shanmukham Chetty, and submitted 'with all 
humility’ that they were exactly what he himself had emphasized so often from the 
Chair, namely, that the supplemoutaries are intended only to clear up any ambiguity 
in the leply given, or to extract any farther infurmalion on the subject dealt with in 
the reply. At the same time, Sir Maneukjee gave the assurance that he would enforce 
the principles now enunciated 'justly and with discretion’. 

M1LIXA.RT Manoeuvres Bill 

On the motion of the Commander-in-Chief, the Council of State passed the Bill to 
provide facilities for military manoeuvres and for field firing and artillery practice as 
was passed by the Assembly. Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Chowdhury moved hall a 
dozen amendments and all of them were rejected. 

The House also passed tho Bill further to amend the Destructive Insects and Pests 
Act as was passed oy the Assembly. It was moved by Sir Jagdish Prasad. 

Buildino Industry Workers' Safety 

Sir Mohammad Yakub moved a resolution that the Council having considered 
draft convention and the recommendations relating to the safety of the building indus¬ 
try recommends to the Governor-General in Conneii (a) that the provincial Govern¬ 
ments be consulted regarding the desirability and practicability of legislation to secure 
greater safety for workers in the building industry, (b) that their attention be drawn 
to the recommendations concerning oooperatiou, aooident prevention and vocational edu¬ 
cation. Sir Mohammad described the important features of the draft conveution 
and the attitude of various Governments who were represented at the Geneva Assembly 
session in 1936 when it was considered. The Indian delegates had pointed out the 
unsuitability of several proposals to Indian conditions. Sir Mohammad Yakub said that 
it appeared from the perusal of the proceedings that most oouutries had found safety 
in the regulation of the building industry. But in India conditions were quite 
different. The construction of houses in Indian villages could not be construed as a 
hazardous occupation but in some commercial cities such accidents were inseparable 
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and DO action was possible unless the cooperation of the local Governments and muni¬ 
cipalities was secured. There should he an adequate system of inspection to enforce 
the building laws. The convention itself was of a complicated nature aud difidoult for 
enforcement in the case of India. The function was primarily that of the provincial 
Governments and their discretion could not be fettered by the decision taken by the 
central Government. 

The resolution was passed, The Council then adjourned till March 4. 

Opposition 'Walk-out 

4tli. MARCH About 20 members of the Progressive and Congress parties walked 
out to-day following Sir James Origg's statement explaining the Government’s position 
on the controversy regarding the exclusion from the voted list of the expenditure on 
Defenco and External Affairs. 

After Sir James Grigg, who spoke amid repeated interruptions, Bai Bahadur 
Bamsaran Das, leader of the Opposition, Mr. Rnmdas Pantulu, leader of the Con¬ 
gress party, and Syed Hossain Imam, deputy leader of the Progressive party, made 
statements protesting against ‘the cnrtailraent of the rights and privileges of the 
Assembly with which the Council of State forms the central legislature’. Sir A. P. 
Patro rose to speak when all members of the Progressive and Congress parties 
walked out. 

Central & Defence Expenditure 

Explaiuing the Government’s attitude regarding the Legislature’s right of 
vote on Defence expenditure. Sir James Origg, Finance Member made the 
following statement in the Council of State to-day :— 

Sir James Grigg continued ; “The argument has been advanced that, though 
the classiSoation of that expenditure is a legal use of a power vested in the 
Governor-Geaeral-in-Oounoil, nevertheless there was no obligation on the Governor- 
General-i i-Counoil to use that power in the sense in which it has been 
used, and that the previous practice should have been ^ permitted to continue 
under which, while the army estimates were not submitted to the vote, the 
expenditure of the Army Department as it was then known was treated as 
voted expenditure comparably with the expeuditure of other departments of the 
civil secretariat. This is the sole question at issue, since as previously the 
Governor-General has thrown the entire defence estimates open to discussion by 
the legislature. 

“As is well known, the Central Executive and Legislature, while they are 
in form retained unchanged in the transitional period, now function on the 
basis of the new distribution of powers under the Act of 1935. Briefly the 
position under the Act is that the powers, both legislative and financial, of the 

Central Legislature in the transitional period correspond with the powers, 
after the establishment of Federation, of tho Federal Legislature. 

“When Federation is established, Defence will he administered by the 
Governor-General in his discretion. Tho expenditure which the Governor-General 
will incur for the discharge of his functions in rtspeot of defence will 
include the expenditure of the Defence Department and will be charged _ on 
the revenue of the Federation under Section 33 in the transitional period. 

Section 33 is not in force and the position is regulated by Section 67 a of 

the old Act, in the modified terms in which it has been re-enaotetl in the 

ninth schedule of tho New Act. The several changes made in that section are in the 
direction of securing a similar olassificaiion in the transitional period of voted and 
non-voted expenditure such as will distinguish in the Federation period expenditure 
submitted to the vote and expenditure chaiged on the revenues. 

“The treatment of defence expenditure as non-voted is a feature common 

to the old Constitution and to the new. But while in the old Constitution 

it was possible to treat expenditure on tho army department as in a sense 

distinct from the defence expenditure, that distinction is no longer permissible 
under the provisions of the new Act. Thus in iaddition to the general 

statement given above of the new position of the Central Legislatuie, Part 10 

of the new Act, which is now In operation, draws a statutory distinction 

between tho defence services of the Crown in India and the Civil Bevvioes, 

and the effect of Section 238 in that part of the Act is to bring the establishment 
of the Defence Department within the definition, now operative of defence 
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A* . tliat department requires now to be treated 

as ; and will when Federation is established be charged on the revenues. 

It follows that in the classification now made there was no issue of 

“P®”,.*? Governor-General;in-CoanciI to decide. In their classification 
a ® of expenditure on the Defence Department as non- 

***?■, Go'^ofpmont of India have followed the prescriptions 
Of the statute biudmg alike on themselves and ou the Legislature.” * 

Sir James Grigg contended that the Legislative Assembly had lost nothing 
real by the cha,nga the Government of India had been compelled by law to 
make. The burden of the complaint made in the Lower House was that the 
House was not prevented from recording a vote on the Defence expenditure. 
That was vrholly inaccurate. In previous years the positiou was that the 
Assembly had recorded its views about defsnco by voting on grants for the 

defence expenditure which coveted the salaries of a comparatively small 
number of clerks and peons in that department and year by year the 
Assembly had rejected the whole of the provision and had forced the Governor- 

General to restore this element in the Defence expenditure. This element 
of defence expenditure represented four lakhs of rupees out of forty-five crores 
The Finance Member thought that to visit (he wrath of the Assembly on a 
few clerks and peons in the Defence Department was highly artificial. There 
was a more effeotive way of showing their reprobation by voting on the 
iLxeoative Oiuncil, which was responsible for the defence policy. Therefore it 
appeared to him that the whole grievance w.as a manufaotnred one 

Lala Ramaarandas, Leader of the Opposition, stated “The Government in dis¬ 
regard of a long standing practice have deprived the Central Legislature of the right 
It has enjoyed of voting the demand for the civil secretariat of the Defence Depart- 
ment. No doubt t^s House takes no part in the voting of the budget demand but it 
Mnnot remain indifferent to the curtailment of tights and privileges of the other 
House, with which it forms the Central Legi.slatnre. 

Lala Hamsarandas, proceeding, stated ; “The submission of the demand for the 
Defence Secretariat gave the Assembly a direct opportunity of expressing its opinion 
about the mihta''y policy of the Government of India which was fully availed of year 
after year. However embarrassed the Government might have been by an adverse 
vote of the Assembly year after yoar, this was no justification for changing the pro- 
cedure followed till last year and imposing a new restriction in a vital matter. 

We oan attribute change only to a change in the attitude of the Government 
of India. In order to enter our strong protest against tho temper and outlook, 
which this indicates, we have decided to take no part in tho discussion on the 
budget. 

i • “Tlie Congress party in this House has decided to 

follow the course adopted by the Congress party in tho Assembly. We feel that no 
other course is left open to us in this House. The departure made by the Govern¬ 
ment in the usual procedure by removing from the vote of the Assembly estimates of 
on ariuy secretariat has the effect of curtailing the power and privilege 
of the Central Legislature as a whole on a very vital matter. This House cannot 
allow such an encroachment by the Government on powers of the Legislature without 
recording its protest in a fighting manner. We feel that the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment_ of India Act, specially the transitory provisions embodied In paragraph 67A 
® have not altered the constitutional position, so as to 

make it obligatory on the Governor-General to withhold from the vote of the Assemblv 
estimates of expenditure on the Army Secretariat. Even Section 238 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, when read with Section 317 and ninth schedule has not the effect 
of taking away the discretion vested in the Governor-Qeneial. No valid reason 
for the uncalled for and provocative departure has been given by the Government, 
Therefore, we have decided not to participate in discussion on the budget this year. 

“Now coming to the statement made by the Finance Member I must say that I 
don t find any reason to alter the word of the statement I have just read out He 
not only did not improve his case, but made it worse. On the legal and oonkitu- 
tiona! ground he is clearly wrong. The Governor-General’s discretion to follow the 
usual procedure is left untouched till the Federation is established. We need not 
contemplate what is to happen after Federation comes. It may not come for the 
Congress is pledged to see that it does not come. 
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Indo-British Trade Agbbemesi 

Tth. MARCH ;—Coroplotely vexed over the delay in the successful issue of the 
Indo-British Trade Agreement, and finding that the Government in the meanwhile 
was disregarding and oiroumventing the verdict of the Legislature, the Opposition in 
the Council of State gave a timely warning to the Government. ‘We do not want 
to leave any loopholes for the Government after our bitter experience, was the 
spirit in which Mr. Oovindlal Shivlal Motilal asked that the present interim 
agreement should terminate ‘here and now’, and further that the Central Legislature’s 
opinion as to the new agreement should prevail. 

Rai Bahadur Lola Ram Saran Das, Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru and Mr. FI 
Ramdas Pantulu all argued that no harm would be done to India because the rise 
in the price of agricultural produce was greater than that of manufactured goods. 
In any case they all felt that the interim trade agieement which had been entered 
into by the executive without consulting the legislature should not be allowed to 
hamper and delay a successful issue of the negotiations for a permanent pact. 

Sir A. P. Patro was alone among the non-official members in thinking that the 
agreement should piooeed not on lines suggested by the non-offleial advisers who 
were mostly mill-owners but as the Government would consider proper taking into 
consideration also the interests of: ‘the man behind the plough’. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub explained the Government’s mind that they did not have the 
same touching faith in the non-official advice as Mr. Govindlal Shivlal Motilal nor 
would they agree to the proposition that the legislature’s view alone should prevail. 

Pandit Eirday Nath Kunzru and Mr. Ramdas Pantulu had been at pains to see 
that the spirit of the fiscal autonomy convention should at least prevail and as to 
this Sir Mahomed Yakub asked the House to rely on the statesmanship of Sir 
Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, permanent Ooramerca Member. 

Child Maeriaqe Eesiraint Amend. Bill 

The only other important husinoss transacted was the passing of the Bill of 
Diuian Lalchand Navalrai fur strengthening the Sarda Act (Child Marriage Res¬ 
traint Act Amendment Bill). He came to the gallery expecting a great debate but 
was told by Sir Ramuni Menon, who sjionsored it, that the House was very helpful 
and the Government did not even find it necessary to speak. After the manner in 
which Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, who was believed to be a Sanatanist, spoke 
in favour of the measure and quoted freely from Sastras and Vedas, there was none 
to utter a word against the Bill. 

Development of Air & Sea Forces Uroed 

10th. MARCH Thu Council of State discussed non-official resolutions to-day. 

Pandit E. N. Kunzru moved a resolution recommending to the Governor- General- 
in-Council to redistribute the defence expenditure between the land, sea and air 
forces so as to provide for a moro adequate defence of the country by sea and air 
forces. In modern warfare, he said, cavalry and infantry regiments were not of 
such great use as they used to be once upon a time. The proposed mechanisation 
scheme of the Indian army was no doubt introduced as part of meobanisation of the 
entire British army in England. Considering the little use the British cavalry 
regiments served, Pandit Kunzru asked why these regiments should not be sent back 
to England or if they were to be retained in India why the entire cost of the 
mechanisation should not be borne by His Majesty's Government. 

Mr. O'Oilvie claimed that the army maintained in India was very small, consi¬ 
dering the area, population and extensive land and sea frontiers. In the North West 
Frontier the civil districts were constantly threatened with tribal raids and the 
mover of the resolution had not fully understood the nature of the frontier problems, 
when he suggested that highly mechanised army was not required for frontier 
waifare. However, they felt that, whether the army was to face minor or major 
dangers, it should be abreast of modern developments and needs. Mr. Ogilvie pointed 
out that India alone among the countries in the world had reduced her defence 
budget by Bs. 23 and a half crores during the last fifteen years. 

Lala Bamsaran Das, Leader of the Progressive party, supporting the motion, 
said that thanks to Government’s policy on the frontier the waning propensities of 
the frontier tribes had lessened, and therefore, the Government could afford to 
relieve the concentration of land forces on the frontier and use the savings in 
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strengthening the air force. Referring to mechanisation, the speaker said it was 
not the duty of the Indian Govarnraent to mechanise the British section of the 
Indian army which was not permanent in India. 

Pandit Kunzru, replying to the debate, contended that the programme of mecha¬ 
nisation was due to a change of army policy in Britain and India was made to 
follow Britain, whether she liked it or not. 

Referring to the frontier danger mentioned by Mr. Ogllvie, Pandit Knnzru asked, 
“Why can’t he tell us how we are endangered either in the East or in the West ? 
It is this reticence and lack of frankness that is responsible for the country’s sus¬ 
picions of Governrnent’s actions’’. Re wanted to know why in India alone the 
peace-time army was maintained on a war footing. 

Mr. Ogilvie, replying to Pandit Kunzrn, said that the Indian army bad haen 
reduced to so small a size that it had been imperatively necessary to keep what 
they had on a war footing ready to go to war at notice. 

The resolution was negatived by 24 votes to 14. 

Eeduchon ot' Defence Expenditure 

Mr. Hossain Imam moved a resolution urging the Government to appoint a 
committee of the members of the Central Legislatnre to examine the defence budget 
with a view to reducing the expenditure generally and in particular to attain the 
following objectives : 

(a) Reductions in ancillary and engineering department expenses ; 

(b) Increase in income from the disposal of stores ; 

(c) The possibilities of transferring part of pension charges to the British 

Government; 

(d) The feasibility of questioning the composition of capitation charges, and 

(e) The enquiry or otherwise of charging the whole or part of the ooutributiou 

for the National health insurance and the unemployment assurance for 

British soldiers. 

He pointed out that the Defence budget showed an increase of two orores of 
rupees during the last two years, in spite of the fact that Burma was separated 
and England was making a contribution to India. He claimed that the busine.ss side 
of the army was top-heavy and oould bo replaced by an Indian personnel without 
loss of effloieney and at the same time resulting in a saving of nearly half the oost. 
He pointed out the huge waste in the army stores and that a large stock of medi¬ 
cines purchased by the Defence Department was foisted on provincial Governments 
and local bodies at high oost. 

Mr. O'gilvie asked the House to consider whether this was the opportune moment 
for the appointment of such a committee. The situation in the world to-day was 
such as required not retrenchment in the defence expenditure but an increase. To 
carry on without any increase was in itself a high tribute to the Defence Depart¬ 
ment’s solicitude for the tax-payer. Mr. O’Gilvio added that, as it was, any retreach- 
ment on a large scale was unthinkable at the present moraeut Over nine crores of 
economy had been effected in the army expenditure since 1939-30. There was in 
existence a public accounts committee, which dealt very fully with the whole 
financial and business side of the defence forces in India and any other committee 
to do the same work was not necessary. 

Bat Bahadur Ram Saran Dag, referring to the saving of 93 lakhs of rupees 
in the defence expenditure due to a shortage of British troops in India, said that 
this saving should be permanent. He suggested greater care in giving army contracts. 
He emphasised that the present was the suitable time for a committee. For, after all, 
the recommendation of such a committee were not binding on the Government, but 
their suggestions would be useful to them. 

Pandit H. N. Kunzru said a substantial reduction was possible by either of two 
ways, namely, withdrawal of British troops from India and industrialisation so as 
to make India, as far as possible, self-sufficient iu all kinds of army stores. The 
Government must seriously consider the necessity of manufacturing arras and 
ammunition in India. 

Mr. 0 Oilvie pointed out that Pandit Kunzru’s suggestion for industrialisation or 
sending Indian apprentices might ho useful from the point of view of Indianisation, 
hut they were hardly suitable as a measure of economy. Ho stated that the Inoh- 
cape Committee sat at a time when the array was big soon after the war, and 
reductions were possible. Again the Retrenchment Committee of 1931 was consti- 
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tuted in the face of a most disastrous slump all over the world. Since then there 
had been progressive retrenchment, but they had reached a stage where reduction 
was not possible. 

The resolution was rejected without a division. 

Civil Appeals to Federal Couet 

2lit. MARCH The Council of State met to-day with a heavy agenda of eight 
nou-otlicial resolutions befoie it. 

After questions further discussion on Haji Mohammad Hussain's resolution, 
urging the Govornment of India to take immediate steps to introduce measures to 
provide for civil appeals to the Federal Court from the judgments of the High 
Courts in British India as provided in the Federal Court by sec. 306 (1) of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, and to establish at the earliest possible date a 
Supremo Court of Criminal appeal In India, was resumed. 

Mr. F. N. Sapru, supporting the resolution, appealed to the Government to 
consider it in a sympathetic spirit as there were neither political nor contro¬ 
versial prinoiides involved. He pointed out that the Federal Court which con¬ 

sisted of eminent judges had hardly any work to do with the result that valuable 
judicial talent found no scope fur oxpre.ssion. Federation was still far off and at 

present from their point of view tbu Fedeiai Court was a cosily luxury and 

therefore It was thetr duty to provide soma work if it ought to justify its exis¬ 
tence. It had been held that at present the appeals to the Privy Council were 
very costly and dilatory to Indian litigants and it would be advantageous to all if 
civil appeals were vested in the Federal Court. 

Mr. Haindas Pantulu, Leadei- of the Congiess party, opnosed the resolution 
which had not indicated any scheme by which India would he self-contained in 
the matter of appeals. The provision for more courts of appeal, he said, was 

not in the interest of India (A vioce—It was in the interests of lawyers) Ha 

did not see that a sufficient case had been made for the establishtneut of a court 
of criminal appeal for none liked the prolongation of appeals of criminal cases. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kumru also contended that the Government of India 
Act did not expressly prohibit tlie establishment of a Supreme Court of Criminal 
appeals. It once the principle was accepted then it would be easy to strictly 
limit the criminal appeals to cases in which a substantial principle of law was 
involved. He strongly criticized the contention that the provision for these appeals 
would help tho bar. 

Haji Syed Mohammad Hussain, replying to the debate, said that bis resolution 
was to see to what extent had the Government accepted it in principle and he 
hoped that an early action would be taken to give effect to it. As for the second 
part of the resolution, he hoped to place a bill before tho House. He withdrew 
the lesolutiou, 

Goveunment Services & Posts 

Sir Ramunni Menon moved a resolution urging the introduction, as early as 

pracucable, in regard to the services and posts in the Government of India and 

the centrally administered areas the recruitment to which is in the competence 
of the Government of India, of the scheme of recruitment adumbrated in the 
Government of India’s circular letter published on Jan. 20 last to all the provincial 
Governments with such modification and amplification as further consideration 
may necessitate, but witbont abandoning the two essential conditions laid down 
in the said subeine in regard to the age and the stage of education at which 
candidates would be entitled to appear for the proposed preliminary examination, 

Mr, P. N. Sapru said that there had been a tendency to blame the universities 
for unemployment which might also be due to the economic phenomenon. If it 
was duo to the latter any amount of reorganisation of education would not solve 
the problem of unemployment. He was extremely critical of the Government 
proposal. 

Railway Burchaeob on Coal 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das moved a resolution to the Governor General 
in Council that the surcharge levied on the railway freight for coal and hard 
coke should be abolished forthwith. Reviewing the history of the surcharge on 
the freight for coal and hard coke the mover pointed out that it was levied at the 
time when tho railway finances were at the lowest ebb in 1932 and the Gov- 
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ernment had promised to remove the surcharge as soon as the railway finances 
would come into their own. The mover maintained that the Government had not 
honoured the pledge they had given. At present the railway finances were in a 
sound condition and it was time that the Government fulfilled the pledge and re¬ 
moved the surcharge which was a handicap to the development and growth of 
the industry in India. 

Sir Outhrie Rusadl, Chief Commissioner of Railways, replying maintained that 
the Government had honoured the pledge given and peintei out how the Govern¬ 
ment had reduced the surcharge, which was 15 per cent, in 1932 to 12 and a half 
per cent, in 1935, subject to a maximum of one rupee per ton irrespective of distance. 
• He said that the time had not yet oome for rates. Thw had carefully examined 
the position which showed that the surcharge did not effect the movement of the 
traffic whatsoever. The speaker quoted figures proving his contention. The House 
rejected the resolution. 

PaOTEST AOAtNST FINANCE BlLL 

22nd MARCH :-After question Mr. J. C. Nixon, Secretary, Finance Department 
moved that the Finance Bill, as recommended by the Governor-General, be taken 
into consideration. He said that the House was already aware of the circurastauces 
in which the Governor-General thought it proper to restore all the grants which 
had been rejected in the Lower House. Consequently, in order to carry on the 
activities of Government they required all those resources which were indicated in 
the Budget Statement made in both Hmses, Those resources included the passing 
of the Finance Bill which was also rejected in the Assembly. The recommended 
Finance Bill merely proposed to carry on the status quo. It imposed no fresh 
taxation and it proposed no reduction in taxation. 

Bat Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das, leader of the Progressive party, said for reasons 
already stated on former occasions his party had decided not to participate in the 
discussion of the Finance Bill. They would, however, vote against the Bill 
at every stage, 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, leader of the Congress party, said his party also decided 
for same reasons not to participate in the discussion. There was another reason 
also, namely, no useful purpose would be served in consideration of a Bill in a 
certified form, as no alteration was possible. 

Thereafter Mr. 8. H. Parker (Bombay Chamber) rose to speak and all the 
members of the Progressive and Congress parties, numbering about 20, walked 
out of the Chamber, 

After Mr. Parker, Sir Patro and the Maharaja of Darbhanga had spoken, Mr. 
Nixon replied to the discussion. 

When the motion for consideration was put to the House, the House just then 
challenged a division. 

The President said he would not permit a division in the exercise of his own 
discretion as there was only one member who challenged it. 

Immediately there was a stampede and alt the members who were peeping 
through the curtains rushed in. 

The opposition members questioned the President’s ruling, Mr. Kunzru pointed 
out that they had every right not to participate in the debate and yet vote. 

In the general confusion the President declared Mr. Nixon’s motion oarried, 

Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das wanted to make a statement, but the President 
disallowed any statement and proceeded to put clauses and schedule of 
the Bill to vote. 

He put the schedule to the House first and the Opposition shouted “no”. The 
President reiterated his earlier ruling and disallowed a division. 

Thereupon there was further confusion and excitement in the House, members of 
the Opposition insisting on their right to vote. Pandit Kunzru said that “for the 
Chair to say that our action is right or wrong is going too tar”. Mr. Hossain Imam 
shouted, “What is undignified” What is unparliamentary ?" Yet few understood 
under what rules the President had disallowed the motion. 

The President called for order and remarked : “It was an unbecoming and 
undignified procedure for the House of Elders to pursue.” 

The President agreed to reconsider his ruling on condition that members withdrew 
certain remarks alleged to have been made against the Chair. Members refused to 
withdraw them and insisted on their right. 
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When there was utter contusion, the Loader of the House Sir Jagadish Prasad 
requested tlie Chair to adjourn the House for 15 minutes. 

The President accordingly took the sense of the House and adjourned it. 

The Council reassembled after half-an-hour. 

Lala Ramsaran Das made a statement on behalf of his party. He said that any 
action taken by his party was by way of protest against the Governor-General’s 
oortiflcation of the Finance Bill and restoration of grants in disregard of the wishes 
of the Central Legislature, It was in no sense intended as discourteous to the 
President personally or to the Chair or to the House. As they desired to ohallongo 
the Government’s motion they wished that a division be taken. 

Thereupon the President said that tho decision which ha took a few minutes ago 
in disallowing a division was based on misunderstanding. His predecessors on several 
such occasions had disallowed a division. For example, the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, who was tho first President of the Connoil had observed “that the 
request for a division is frivolous and I disallow it’’ There have been several 
.subsequent rulings by his successors supporting this point. In view of the statement 
by the Leader of the Opposition, and particularly as the demand for a division 
came from a larger number of members, it gives a different complexion. He would 
now allow a division on tho motion that tho schedule to tho Bill bo taken 
into consideration. 

Tho House divided and the motion was carried by 27 votes to 15. Tho House 
again divided on the final motion that the Bill as recommended by tho Governor- 
General be passed and it was carried by tho same number of votes. 

Only three members particqiatod in the brief debate on tho Finance Bill. Mr, 
Parker regretted the action of tho Opposition in refusing to participate in the 
debate. He reiterated his complaint against tho retention of surcharges on income 
tax and customs and urged a revision of tho tariff schedules so as to make them 
more scientific. 

Sir A, P, Patro said it was a pity that oloctod representatives in the House 
should have refused to discuss tho Piuanoo Bill and that the Bill as certified by tho 
Governor-General did not raceivo the attention it deserved. He thought that the 
Budget was an excellent one bocanso it did not impose fresh taxation. 

Tho Maharaja of Darbhanga criticised tho “status quo” budget which had 
maintained the existing taxation which was already too high. 

After a brief reply by Mr. Nixou, the Pinanoo Secretary, tho President put the 
motion to vote, with the result abovo montioned. 

Two Official Bills passed 

23rd. MARCHThe Council of State passed two official bills to-day, namely, tho 
Tea Control Bill and tho Woikmou’s Compensation Act Amendment Bill, as passed by 
the Assembly. 

Sir Mohammad Yakub, Commerce Member, sponsored both the bills. Moving the 
Tea Control Bill, he explained tlio various provisions of tho Bill and said that tho time 
had not yet arrived for completely removing tho control over the tea industry. If no 
control was sought to be exercised now, it would result in flinging tho industry again 
in a parlous state from which it was redooraod 10 years ago. 

Lala Ram Saran Das thanked tho Govornment for agreeing to non-official demands 
to include one representative on the board to represent tho Punjab, the United Provin¬ 
ces and the Bihar tea interests. He hoped that tho quota fixed for India would bo 
such as might bo advantageous to India. Tho Bill was passed. Tho second bill was 
also passed without much discussion. Tho Council then adjourned till tho 1st. April. 

Trade Disputes Act Amend Bill 

l»t. APRIL Mr. Clow in moving for considoratioo of the Trade Disputes Act Amond- 
mont Bill, as passed by tho Assembly, stressed the importance of taking ail reasonable 
steps to secure harmony in industry. Ho mentioned that during tho last 12 months 
there had been more strikes in India than in any corresponding period previously ex¬ 
cept in 1920-21. While he hoped that tho number was inflated by causes which 
would prove to bo temporary, ho suggested that an improvement in industrial relations 
generally was most desirable. Tribunals that could bo aijpointed under the Trade 
Disputes Act could not be established iu early stages of the dispute and inevitably 
tended to start working when tho parties had already ranged in opposite camps and 
when an agroemeut was difficult to secure, Tho conciliation officers, for whoso 
10 
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appointment the Bill provided, could by acting as a friend of both the parties and 
mediating before antagonism had been aroused, should bo able to prevent many dis¬ 
putes from rosultiog in rupture of relations. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru criticised several provisions of the Bill. In particular he did not 
agree that waterways and trarnway.s could be classed as public utility services. Unless 
the Government had adequate control over them they were essentially run for private 
profit. What was needed was not declaring any form of strikes illegal but a reform 
of the capitalist system with a tinge of humility towards labour. In India strikes 
were brought about by capitalists ignoring the just demands of labour and very often 
repressive powers were used against labour. Mr. Sapru agreed that the weapon of 
strikes should be usud with restraint, but the Government, it it wished the welfare of 
the community as a whole, should afford equal protection both to the labour and the 
capitalist. 

Mr. ffoasain Imam opined that the success or failure of this measure would de¬ 
pend on the class of conciliation olllcors appointed by the Government. These offlaors 
should be able to command the confidence of labour. He thought that the Bill as it 
stood was not much of improvement ou the original Act, 

Mr. Kalikkar supported the Bill. Ho said that ho was interested neither in labour 
nor capitalism and bo had seen several strikes in Nagpur many of which were not in 
the interest of labour and could havo heon avoided. After seeing a number of labour 
legislations during the last few years he coucluded that the Government wore giving 
more importance to the grievances of labour than the capitalist. He hoped that this 
Bill when passed would go a long w'ay in promoting industrial peace in tlie country. 

Sir David Devadoss and Mr, Ramdas Fantulu supported the Bill. Mr. Pantulu 
said that the Congress was as much snlicitous of tho interests of labour as any one 
in the country. {Sir A. P. Palro-. Moudy in words). As a co-operator, Mr. Pantulu 
believed in harmony betw'een cajiital and labour and ho had complete confidence in 
responsible provincial Governments to ol'fectivoly solve laliour problems in the ^ near 
future. Iq conclusion, Mr. Pantulu suggested that labour loaders should oiganiso a 
labour party on the lines of tho British Labour party. 

After Mr. Clow had replied tho House adopted the motion for consideration. 

Mr. Parker thereafter moved a lenglhy amendment that in clause 10 relating to 
conoiliation officers as proposed in section 18-A the following sub-section bo added : 
‘If any person supplying information or producing document to the conciliation offioer 
requests that tho information or the document or any part thereof shall he treated as 
confidential tho conoiliation officer shall not disclose such information or the contents 
of such document or any part thereof except to (a) an authority which had appointed 
him to bo the conoiliation officer, or (b) to the parties concerned in dispute for the 
purpose of mediating therein or for promoting a settlement thereof. 

‘If the conciliation offioer contravenes the provisions of the above sub-section he 
shall be punishable with fine which may extend to Rs. 100.’ 

‘No criminal court shall take cognizance of an offence under this section except 
with the previous sanction of the autliority appoinliug the conciliation officur and no 
civil court shall, without a like sanction, entertain any suit against tho conoiliation 
officer with respect to the disclosure of any information or the contents of any docu¬ 
ment or a part thereof of (he nature referred to above’. 

The amendment was adopted. The Bill as amended thereafter was passed. 

The House also passed another Bill moved by Mr. Williams to amend the Hindu 
Women’s right to Property Act of 1937 as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

The Council then adjourned (ill the 7th. April, 

Official Bills passed 

7th. APRIL :—The Council of State passed to day throe official Bills, namely, 
the Bill to provide for temporary continuance of the existing protection conferred 
on the sugar industry in British India, the Bill to amend the law relating to salt 
as at present in force in Sind, and the Bill to amend the Indian Coffee Cess Act 
of 1935, as passed by the Assembly. 

Child Mabriace Restraint Bill 

8th. APRIL The Council of State adjourned sine die today after haying 
passed tho Sarda Act Amendment Bill and two official Bills—the Bill to continue 
the protective duty imposed on broken rice tor another year and the Bill to amend 
the Delhi Joint Water Board Act of 1926. 
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Mr. Ramdas Pantulu moved that the Bill to amend the Sarda Act, as passed 
by the Assembly, be taken into consideration and passed. He explained in detail 
the improverncnls sonpht to bo introduced in the Act with a view to making it 
more effeotivu and said that this measure was of national importance. So long as 
tho evil of child marriage existed, India could not achieve full-fledged 
nationalism. 

Eight other moroborB who participated in the discussion spoke in favour of 
tho measure. Haji Syed Mohamed Husain^ claiming to speak on behalf of Muslims, 
said that while tho Muslim memhers were not opposing tho passage of the Bill, they 
would not participate in tho discussion. And that was consistent with their attitude 
towards the original Sarda Act. 

Mr. Ilossain Imam said that social reforms should not be enforced by 
tho rule of tho rod. Sir Jagdisk Prasad on behalf of Government supported tho Bill. 

After Mr. Pantulu had replied to the debate, tho Bill was passed. The President 
thereafter adjourned tho Council Sine die. 


September Session—Simla “6th. to 22nd- September 1938 

Legisutive Control or Defence Policy 

The Council of Blato commenced its September Session at Simla on the 

6ih. September, 1938. After int 0 r|>el!ations Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a 
resolution recomraondiug to the Governor-General to associate more closely 
tho legislatuies with the formulation and direction of the defence policy 

by tho aiipuiiUmeut of a standing committee of the legislature to advise 
on tho defence policy or by such other practicable measures consistent with 

the present constitutional position as may be recommended by the committee pre¬ 
ponderating ly non-official in character, appointed for this purpose. Mr. Sapru said 
that the Hou.so sliould have been justified in asking for control of the defence, 
military stialegy and military disoi|diae. But ho knew that the British public 
would not concede all that. He therefore only asked for increased iutlueDce in 
army matters, Ho pro|iosed that the committee could advise the Governor-General 
on the defoiico uxpouditure, recruitment of Indians and Indianization. He added, 

‘it you want to have more wholehearted co-operation between India and England 

then you must change the psychology of the Indian people in regard to the army’. 

Mr. V. V. Kalikkar expressed the view that tho resolution was a very modest 
one and hence the Government should have no objection to the resolution. 

Mr. A, dec. Williams, on behalf of the Government, expressed his apiireoiation 
of the esfremely moderate charaotor of tho observations made by the mover of 
the resolution and those who had supported it. It was therefore with great regret 
the Government could not see their way to accept tho resolution. Firstly, the 
Government could not accept the position that the executive should consult the 
pioposed committee on all matters concerniug the defence policy. Secondly, the 
executive o£ the Government which was rc-sponsible for tho defence could not bind 
itself in advance to accept outside advice. Moreover, the position under federation 
would bo very different. Defenco would not bo tho concern of the ministry. If the 
Governor-General in his disoietion desired to ascertain popular opinion surely that 
authority would bo his own Ministers who would bo tho first to resent his soliciting 
the opinion of a body which comprised of members from the opposition. 

Mr. Sapru, in the course of bis reply to tho debate, said he believed that the 
Government’s real objection to tho resolution was that it w'ould strengthen the 
hands of tho Indian Ministers in E'ederatiou. The resolution was put to voto and 
negatived, 

Tho house also rejected another rcsolutiou by Mr. Kumar Shankar Ray Choudhury 
suggesting that rules for reoruitineut to public services sliould be so altered as to 
give preference to tho.se who bad rondored voluntary service for a specified period. 

Mr. O. S. Motilal introduced a Bill declaring illegal polygamous marriages 
among Hindus, The House then adjourned tiil the 8th. 
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Anti-Rechuitment Bill 

8th. SEPTEMBERThe visitors’ gallery was crowded today when Mr. A, de C. 
Williama, additional defenoo sooratary; moved for consideration of the Anti- 
Reoruitmcnt Bill as passed by the Assembly. Ho said that during the past 18 months 
the attention of the Government had ' boon drawn to a considerable number of 
speeches in the Punjab dissuading persons from joining the defence forces or iu the 
alternative inciting would-be recruits to commit acts of mutiny and insubordinatjon 
after joining. It was revealed that 115 different persons made anti-recruiting 
speeches at 71 public meetings daring the period of nine months. Since then during 
a further period of eight months IdO tumilar cases were reported. In other provin¬ 
ces also similar acts were reported though in a smaller number. The Government 
considered the position grave as it could not tolerate destruction of discipline in 
the array. He assured the House that it was not the intention of the Government 
to kill pacifist propaganda nor apply the provisions of the Bill in the provinces 
where the local Governments did not wish to enforce it. 

Mr. Rawidas Pantulu, leader of the Congress party, laid his opposition to the 
Bill only on its merits. If the army were u.sed for internal security and protection 
of India’s frontiers no patriotic Indian would dissuado Indians from joining it. His 
suspicion was that the Bill was nocos.sary bocanso the political and defence interests 
of England ware in danger. 

Sir PhirozB Sethna said that in order to siriko terror tho Government might 
perhaps prosecute some men for dissuading poople from joining tho army but before 
long the Government would have to stay thuir liand. If they did not then there 
would be such a stir and agitation that tho Government would repeal this legislation. 
He suspected that the speeches dissuading the people from joining tho army which 
the Army Secretary mentioned wore made by irresi)onsiblo people. After question¬ 
ing the propriety of bringing this legislation at present ho suggested that for anti- 
recruitment propaganda tho Government only would be blamed. For during the 
last 24 years—since the commencement of tho Groat War—ranch was promised to 
India but nothing was given, ‘Can yon blame tho Indian people if in the interests of 
their people they ask their people not to go to war in which India is not interested ? 

Mr. P. N, 8apru, opposing tho Bill, accused tho British Govornmont of doing 
little for encouraging in India a proporo_ mentality towards defence. Tho right 
solution, he said, for stopping the irresponsible talk was to mako tho poople feel the 
responsibility for defence by giving them Dominion Status. Mr. Bapru also criticised 
the Government for showing disoriminatiou in recruiting Indians iu the officer grade 
of the army and in the recruitment as between ono province and another. He 
asked how Self-Government could bo safe iu tho future when tho country was 
dominated by one province. 

Nawabzada Kurshed Ali Khan, propaganda .secretary of the Unionist party in 
the Punjab, informed the House that in tho Punjab anti-reoruitment propaganda 
was being carried on for more than a year now, particularly in those districts of 
the Punjab which supplied most recraits. People from outside tho Punjab had 
been joining hands with “tho mischievous sot’ in the Punjab in misleading the 
people. As regards tho provisions in tho Bill the Nawabsada said tho Punjab has 
unitedly supported it. At tho recent Zamiudars’ conference which was attended by 
the Premier and over a lakh of Punjabis tho Bill was welcomed, 

‘I am one of those who advise ev ry young man to undergo military training 
and am in favour of tho formation of a national militia. But I am for training of 
the right type and for national purpose,’ declared Lala Ram Saran Das, loader of 
the opposition, opposing tne Ilill. lie said it was amazing that when the provinces 
enjoyed autonomy the contra! Govornmont was acting in a reactionary manner by 
bringing forward such legislations as was under consideration. His view was that 
it was all due to the peculiar politics iu tho other house on account of tho Muslim 
League being at loggerhead with the Congress. Tho enactment of tho Bill only 
revealed the incompotonoy of the Ceutial Government and the fading popularity of 
the Unionist party. 

Replying to the debate Mr. Williams told Lala Ramsaran Das that from the 
enactment of this Bill no deduction could be derived as to tho popularity or other¬ 
wise of the Unionist party, As regards the question put by Sir Phiroze Sethna why 
Great Britain had not passed such a Bill in spite of anti-recruitment speeches in 
England, Mr. Williams said the explanation was given by another speaker who had 
said that tho ooramonsenso of the British nation was such that they paid very little 
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attention to such speeches. They had another explanation, namely, the sense of 
honour of the British people. 

The motion for consideration was passed by 26 votes to 8. 

The President taking the sense of the House decided to continue with the 
remaining stages of tho Bill. He disallowed two non-official amendments proposed 
to bo mado to the Bill on the ground that jirevinus permission of the Governor- 
Goneral had not been obtained for tho amondmouts. Tho second reading was therefore 
quickly disposed of. 

On the third reading only Wt. Pantulu spoke briefly oppo.sing tho ontiro Bill, 
-iu passed in the form in which it emorged from the Lower House, 

the House then adjourned. 


Statement on Burma Riots 

9tli SEPTEMBER : —An important statement on the position of rioting in Burma 
and the steps which the Government of India were contemplating to take to safe¬ 
guard Indian interests was made by Sir Jugadisk Prasad replying to Sir Phiroze 
Sethna’s short notice question. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad said : As (ho lion, members are probably aware already the 
rioting in Burma falls chronologically in two parts, namely from July 26 till Aug. 2 
approximately aud the recent revival. As rogard.s tlio first stage tlie hon, members 
must already be familiar with the course of events and I need not go into that. 
The events of tho second stage to tho extent of our information may conveuiuntly 
be grouped as (a) events iu Rangoon and (b) events in districts. 

(a) In Rangoon : Fresh disturbances broke out on tho aftonioon of Sopt. 2 follow¬ 
ing tlio assault by Burmans on three Indians in a suburb of Rangoon. Thera was 
rioting in tho centre of the town by Indians who stoned buses and assaulted Burmans. 
Apart from a few isolacod assaults tho night was quiet. Sept. 3 passed without any 
disturbance. But on the afternoon of Soptombor 4 trouble broke out in Rangoon 
and_ there wore a mimber of cases of assault both by Burmans and Indians but little 
looting was reported. On Sept. 6 it was stated that conditions had considerably 
improved. The night of Sept. 5 was quiet but on the morning of the 6th one 
Buiman hermit was assaulted by Indians and two Indians woro attacked by Pongyis. 

Tho reports received on the 7th indicate that conditions were quiot on the night 
of the 6th and the morning of the 7(h. Since rioting restarted tho police opened 
lire on one occasion, captured a number of dahs and other weapons. 

(b) In the districts : On Aug. 29 sporadio cases of incendiarism, looting and 
assault wore ronorted from Mandalay and Indians closed their shops for three 
days. Tho local jiolieo force was reinforced on the morning of Aug. 29. On Aug. 31 
tho commissioner convened a conference as a result of which all shops were 
reopened on Sept. 1. 

According to the latest information from tho Government of Burma tho distur¬ 
bance in Mandalay is now under control and conditions have returned to normal 
except for two isolated assaults on Indians reported on Sept. 4. The other districts 
where tension still exists are Honzada and Bhwebo but in these too tho situation is 
reported to bo much easier. The accurate figures of casualties among Burmans and 
Non-Burmans for the whole country during tho earlier part of the rioting are not 
available owing to the wide area affected. Tho Government of India requested the 
Government of Burma to furnish particulars of tlioso as soon as possible. The 
total number of casualties from Sept. 2 until tho morning of 6th was 19 killed and 
103 wounded. As regards the rofugcos tlio Government of Burma informed us on 
Aug. 19 that tho total estimated by tho Indian community was 4,000 from Rangoon 
and suburbs and 2,000 from districts. It was slated at tho time that 300 had been 
sent back to their homes in India, 600 more were to ho sent back during the 
following week. Tho exact figures and numbers that have so far returned to India 
aro not available. It has boen suggested to tho Government of India that owing to 
the revival of rioting tho situation as regards refugees must have considerably 
worsonod. Tho Government of Burma has been asked by toiegraph to lot us know 
the present position. _ The question of what assistance tho Govornment of India can 
render in dealing with this problem is under active consideration. I would now 
state briefly the action which tho Government of India have already taken or con¬ 
template. On the immediate need for restoration of peace, strong representations 
have been made that firm and effective action should be tak on to this end; (b) the 
Government of Burma proposed originally to appoint a tribunal to enquire into the 
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origin of the affray. _ Tho Government of India are pressing that the scope of the 
enquiry should be widened to cover the whole couise of the riots and the question 
of adequacy or otiicrwisu of the step* taken to cope with them. They also 
recommended that the iiujuiry should be entrusted to a strong and impartial 
tribunal so as to inspire couhdeuce, (o) The Government have now taken up the 
question of payment of compensation to Indians for the loss of life and property 
caused by the riots aud the establishment of an iudeiiendent agency for tho purpose 
of assessing the claims, (d) In view of the revival of rioting Uioy are taking steps 
to send immediately to Burma their ^ent to keep them in touch with developments. 
The Government of India share with the hou, members and tho people of the 
country tho sense of horror these riots have aroused and tho sympathy which 
every one must feel with siiffurors. They are doing and will coutimiu to do their 
best to safeguard the legitimate interests of their natiouals abroad. 

Inche.\se of Pay in British Army 

Th_e_ Council today siiooumbcd to the sedative effect of the businesslike and 
unexciting debates on all three uon-offleial resolutions which were eventually 
withdrawn. 

The first of the three resolutions, which was moved by Mr. P. N. Sapru, recom¬ 
mended that the scliorae for increasing tho pay aud other conditions of servioo in 
the British army in India should not he given etfect to. Mr. Sapru said that at a 
time when social services in tlte provinces were being started aud there was desire 
jiy provinces to relieve from the central revenues India could not boar any 
iucreaso iu the military expenditnro. Hu api)rehonded that tho increase iu emolu¬ 
ments would not remain restrioted to the British array alone but would eveulualiy 
bo extended to the Indian section of the army also. Be foresaw much more inoroaso 
in the military expenditure than had been aimouucod. It was the Government of 
India's duty in the circumstances not to agree to payments being made by them. 

Mr. Williams, additional Defence Secretary, explained the wliolu case and said 
llio Government of India had already .sent an expert deputation to place their views 
before liis Majesty’s Goverumeiit. The Government of India lioped thereby to 
obtain ‘a new dual’ as a set-off against the cost to India of improved conditions of 
Services in tho British army which had been estimated to be about Rs. 1 anti a 
half ci'ores yearly. Ho advised tho mover to withdraw the resolution as any dis¬ 
cussion on the subject at this stage was premature. Tlie resolutiou was withdrawn, 

Eei’reseniaiion on West Indies Com.uission Urged 

Sir Pldrozf. Sethna next moved a resointioii rooommending to tlie Goveriior-Ouneral 
in Council to ask the Secretary of State for Colonies and the Briiisli Govornmeut, 

(a) to include a nominee of tlie Government of India in tho personnel of tlio 
Royal Commission on West Indies wliich the Secretary of State for Colonies had 
recently amiouneed and 

(b) to consult tho Government of India in framing tlie terms of reference of 
tliat commission for the reason that largo Indian interests are involved. 

He depicted a very poor picture of Indian residents of West Indies aud .said 
though tho e.stimale.s showed that people wujo thriving on Indian labour yet little 
attempt was being made to improve their eeouomic, social and oducatioual eouditiou. 

Sir Jen/adish Prasad, member in chaige of Indians Overseas portfolio, declared 
that Government of India had fully realised their respon.sibilily in regard to the 
welfare of their nationals abroad. The GoveinraenI also folt that it. was extremely 
important tliat Indians’ case should bo properly put before the Commission by a 
representative of the Government of India. The Guvernmeiit was iu active corres- 
pondenoo with the authoritie.s in England in regard to tins matter and hoped a 
decision would soon be reached. He a.ssuied the mover that the terms of reference 
of the Commission which were announced iu June wore fairly wide. 

Ill withdrawing the resolution Sir Phiroze Sethna expressed the hope that if an 
liidiau wore to be appointed on the Commission only such mau should be sent who 
would command tlie confidence of tho people of India. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad gave tho assmaaco and the resolution thereupon was 
withdrawn. 

Tho third resolution moved by Kumar Shankar Bay Chaudhury recommending 
that ‘steps should be taken for oonstruutiou of a railway line between Issurdi railway 
station on tho E. B. Railway and Sadhnganj or some place near it on the Brabm- 
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putra via Pabna city’ was similatly wlthdrawa wlieti Sir Guthrie Russo!, Chief 
Commissioner of Railways, oxplaiiiarl that the proposed project would not give a 
reasonable return on the capital spent. 

Hindu Women’s Riokt to Propemt 

Mr. (?, S. Motilal introduced a Bill amending the Hindu Women’s Right to 
Property Act of 1937. 

The Bill proposes that tho property which a Hindu woman gets with the present 
law should be her present absolute properly like that of the male heir instead of a 
limited interest which the law gives her now. The house agreed to its introduction. 

Ha/i Syed Muhammad Hussain (United Provinces) introduced a Bill amending 
certain provisions in the Indian Penal Code. Two Bills, namely, Mr. Susil Kumar 
Roy Choudhury’s Bill for restraining polygamy^ in British India and Mr. G. S. 
Motilal’s Bill declaring illegal polygamous marriages were circulated for eliciting 
public opinion thereon. Tho House adjourned till Sept. 13. 

Recruitment in Defence Force 

13th. SEPTEMBER -.—Sir David Devadoas, member from Madras, moved the 
following resolution : 

“This Council rooommends to the Governor-General to take early steps to enlist 
suitable men from the presidency of Madras for (1) infantry, (2) cavalry and (3) 
artillery in the Indian army and also (4) the Indian air forces. 

Sir David Devadoss said that stout bodies and strong muscles did not count in 
tho modorn warfare. Untlinching courago, quickness in action, obedience to orders 
and intelligence were mostly in need now, and ho challenged anyone who could say 
that a Madrases Sepoy lacked any of tho.se requirements. Tho Madrasee won the 
battle of Plassey, cafitured Burma and helped the British in quelling the Mutiny. 
Why should they now bo dubbed as noa-raartial and excluded from the army ? 
The consequence of classifying people as martial and non-martia! and recruiting 
them on the basis of that policy was that martial spirit in some areas had 
been killed. If this process continued India would easily fall a prey to any invader. 

Mr. V, Ramdas Pantulu moved an amendment to the effect that early steps 
be taken to enlist suitable men from Madras Presidency and ‘other provinces 
and areas inadequately represented in tho defence force’. 

The Commander-in-Chief opposud tho amendment on the ground that three 
days clear notice had not beon given by tho mover. 

Tlie President, hon. Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy ruled the objection out 
of order remarking ‘when there' had been special reasons’ he always allowed 
such amendments. 

Sir A, P, Patro moved another amendment recommending the recruitment 
of ‘suitable men from all nresideucies for the defence force’ and omitting 

clauses one to four of the resolution. 

The Commander-in-Chief deolarol that recruitmeut to the army at present 
was not being made on a provincial -basis, but on a class basis. The 
military authorities found by experience that certain classes should be recruited 
witliout regard to any province. 

His Excellency endorsed tho remarks made by earlier speakers in praise 
of Madrasees as soldiers and added that the Madraseos were very good 

soldiers particularly when they are fighting in suitable climate and conditions. 
The solo justification for the present policy was that it guaranteed the best 
possible material for each bianch of the army, and therefore, it gave the 

possible return for the tax-payers’ money. It would not be possible at this 
juncture to substitute a good regiment by another in order to satisfy provincial 
feeling. He had every sympathy with the desire of the Madrasees to be more 
strongly represented in the army than at present. He must oppose both the 

resolution and the amendments. There was no political consideration behind 
the Government policy. It was entirely based on their determination to secure 
the best material available upto the limit of the Government’s financial resources. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru argued if the objective of the British in India was dominion 
status or federation then it was not right to confine recruitment only to one or two 
provinces. It was wrong on the part of the Government to recruit Gurkhas as 
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Nopal was not a part of India. It that policy was oxtendod then tho.Govornmont 
should recruit men from Afganistan and China. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub opposing the proposition said that a division of society 
into martial and non-martial classes was made many thousands of years back, 

Mr. V. V. Kalikar develoued the point that in classifying Indians as martial and 
non-martial, the Government had a political motive, 

Syed Mohammad Hussain whole-heartedly supporting the present policy of the 
Government of recruiting ou a class basis opined that tliis policy should not stand 
in the way of their accepting the resolution under discussion, because the resolution 
merely wanted recruitment from all provinces and not from all classes, 

Sardar Bahadur Buta Singh expressed sympathy with the motive of the reso¬ 
lution but expressed the view that the army must contain men whoso mottle had 
been tested. He, therefore, opposed the resolution. 

Mr. 0. S. Motilal deplored the absence of the people of Bengal, Bihar and 
Assam in the Army. 

Rat Bahadnr Lala Ram Saran Das said that the classification of Indians into 
martial and non-martial was a myth. 

Sir David Devadosa, replying to the debate, explained that he did not wish any 
of the present units being disbanded, but he wanted reorientation in the recruit¬ 
ment policy so as to enable all Indians to outer the army. 

The Commander-in-Chief, winding up the debate, roitoratod tho Government 
policy of recruitment and emphasised that there was no political motive in that 

iir. Panlulu's amendment demanding rooruitmont of men from those areas that 
were at present not adequately ropresentod in the army, was passed, but tho amended 
resolution was pressed to a division and defeated by 21 voles to 14, Tho Muslim 
League party voted tor tho resolution. 

Two non-official bills wore introduced, namely, Mr. G, S. Motilal’s bill to provide 
for submission a certain statement of companies incorporated in or carrying^ ou 
business iu India and Syed Muhammad Hussain’s bill to amend oortaiu provisions 
of tho Criminal Procedure Code. The latter bill inter alia proposes to stop a trial 
with tlio aid of assossors on the ground that tho majority of assessors tako_ no 
interest in tho trial and the court usually attaches no importance to their opiniou. 
The House adjourned till the 15th. 

Biuta Eailway Disaster 

15th. SEPTEMBER ;-Mr. F, N. Sapru moved a lengthy resolution to-day regarding 
the Bihta disaster deploring tho loss of life iu the disaster, offering sympathy with 
tlie relatives of tho dead and injured, recording grave concorn at the findings of 
Sir John Thom aud rooomraendiug to tho Governor-General in Council to make full 
investigation into individual responsibility of officers and take suitable action against 
tliera and further the design, purchase of XB engines should bo subjected to a 
thorough, searching aud indopoiidout inquiry and action bo taken on all measures 
adopted for avoiding similar accidents in future. Mr. Sapru recognised that no 
amount of iirocautions would eliminate accidents altogether but in this case the 
accident was avoidable. He ompbasisod that humanity and justice required that 
compensation should bo made ou a generous scale to the victims and their relations. 
Concluding Mr. Sapru assured tho Ooverament that the resolution was not moved 
with any political motive. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu then moved an amendment in the shape of a substitiito 
resolution, which was almost similar to the one accepted by the Govomment in me 
Assembly. Mr. Pantulu hoped that Sir Guthrie Russel would exporionoo no difficulty 
in accepting his resolution which was accepted in the Assembly by Mr, Clow, Mr. 
Pantulu briefly elaborated the various clauses of the resolution and opined that 
experts in India could have oonoludod the inquiry regarding XB engines quite 
satisfactorily. As regards cooipensatioa to victims^ and their relations, he said what 
was necessary was a just and generous compensation as they must not forget that 
the money belonged to poor taxpayer. . ^ 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das expressed tlie view that increased Indian 
representation on the Pacific Locomotive Inquiry would have given more satisfaction 
to the general travelling imbliu. ,■ j i- 

Sir Guthrie Russell, chief commissioner of railways, explained that his lips 
were sealed on many matters arising out of Sir Jehu Thom’s report mentioned in 
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Mr. Sapru’s resolution as they ^'oru at present sabjudica. Ha ooul'i tlierofora aeoopt 
only some portions of Mr. Sapru’s resolution. Howovor, ho h.a'i no objeotion m 
accepting Mr.. Pantulu’s resolution. He said that all that the Oovernraont could do, 
apart from their action to prevent roourrence of railway di.saster in future, was to 
compensate the relatives of the dead anil the injured. He explained how five 
Govornraents, namely, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa. U. P. and the Punjab had set up 
advisory committees for assessing compensation and how sympathetically the 
Oovernraent considered their recommendations. As regards the allegation of negli¬ 
gence on the part of the administration Sir Guthrie said : ‘‘The whole lot of officers is 
involved and we cannot pass judgment till all the officers responsible had a chance 
of stating their cases.’ Ho assured the members of the House that the composition 
of tho Pacific Locomotivo Committee could not hive been better. The Oovernraent 
could not have selected as members of this committee from among officers of railway.s 
who Were held responsible for this disister. 

Mr. Sapru accepted the Congress amendment but urged that tho enquiry into 
the conduct of individuals ooniiectol with the Bihta disaster should bo impartial 
and justice should be done to everyone irrespective of his status and office. 

Sir Outhrie Russell assured ihe House that the expert committee’s ivport on the 
Pacific types of engines would be laid before the House. It possible, the House 
would bj given an opportunity to discuss it. He. Iiowever, could not bind the 
Government to any undertaking that no action on the report would be tiiken unless 
the Council had expressed its views on it. The Congress resolution was thereupon 
passe i. 

Two Bills Ixtboduckd 

The Council allowed Mr. 0. S. Motilal and Mr. Susil Kumar Roy Chaudhury 
to iutiorluco their Bills, namely the Bill to provide for Charitable and other Dispo¬ 
sitions of I'roperty and the Bill to amend the Coda of Civil Prooodure for oertain 
purposes isec. 104) respectively. Tho House then adjourned till Sept. 80. 

F.MioHxxroN Bill Pxsssn 

20lh. SEPTEMBER ;-The Council passed tho Emigration Bill in the fem m 
passed by tho Assembly. Moving the motion for its consideration, .''»/• Jaydish Prasad 
said that the Emigration Act of 1922 enabled tho Government to control assisted 
emigration of unskilled labour, but it gave Oovemment no power to control emigration 
of unassisted, unskilled labour. Experience bad shown that lack of power tended to defeat 
the object with which the Eraig'ation Act of 1922 was passed. The lack of power 
to regulate tho total How of emigration of unskilled labour was likely to operate to 
the detriment of fndian communities overseas. Bir Jagdish Prasad concluded that 
since almost all labourers emiualing to countries overseas belonged to Madras, the 
Oovornment of India consulted and obtaine<l the concurrence of the Madras Oovern- 
ment before bringing forward tliis legislation. 

After Mr. V. V. Kalikar, Syed Padshah Bahib Bahadur and Syod Hossain Imam 
bad lent support to tho bill. Sir Jagdish Prasad assured Ihe house that Goverurnenf 
had no intention of using the provisions of (ho bill nibitrarily or in the interests of 
any particular ola.ss. He reiterated the (iovernment policy of ‘constantly endeavoui- 
ing to watch the welfaio and prosperity of Indians abroad. 

Tho motion for consideration was passed unanimously. There being no amend¬ 
ments tho second reading was rapidly gone through and the third reading was 
given without speech. The House theu adjourned till the 22nd. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER :—The Council of State adjourned sins die. today after a 
session lasting for 42 miniitoi:. It pa.s,sod five Bills as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, namely, the Bill relating to the prevention of cruelty to animals and the 
regulation of admission of children to certain industiial employments, the Bill to 
declare that certain defences shall not bo raised in suit for damages in British ludia 
iu respect of inmrics sustained by workmen, the Indian Aiicraft Amendment Act 
and tho Indian Tea Cess Amendment Act. 

The Council was then adjourned sine die. 
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The Indian Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Simla—8th. August to 20th. September 1938 

Superintendent of Insurance 

The autumn session of the Indian Legislative Assembly commenced at Simla on the 
8th. Auguit 1938. After interpellations, the President admitted Mr. A, Cliottiar’s 
adjournment motion on the appointment of a non-Indian as superiutemlent of 
insurance. 

Mr. Avinashilingam Chettiar, moving, said that an irapoitant point to bo con¬ 
sidered was whether there were available suitable Indians qualified according to 
the provisions of the Act, Ho referred to tho debate on the Act and said that 
Sir N. N. Sircar, in opposing the amendment of the European group di.'inanding 
that the superintendent slionld bo a fully qualified actuary, pointed out tliat the 
term ‘fully qualified’ had been defined as meaning an actuary, with 15 years’ 
experience and if that amendment was accepted it would shut out all Indians. 
Therefore it was admittedly unnecessary that a candidate for the post should have 
15 years' experience. It might be necessary in England wheio actuaries woie as 
a rule not men with the highest academic qualifications whereas in India the 
highest academic qualifications weio possessed by actuaries. Government admitted 
that last year and Sir Muhammad Zafrull.ah admitted it to-day that there were five 
qualified actuaries. Why thou did they consider the claims of ouly one of them 
and not of the rest ? 

Sir Muhammad Zufrullah, Commerce Member, referred to tho definition in the 
Act and the debate on it during t‘>e last Simla ses.sion. Ue contested the claim 
that if there were available qualified actuaries as defined in the Act tlieu tho 
question of experience did not arise. For the success of the Act, as the Congress 
speakers declared in the course of the debate on tho Bill, depended ou the qualities 
of the first superintendent. It was not enough that the lequireraeuts regarding 
minimum qualifications were satisfied. Sir Mtihammad referred to the experience 
of the six Indians available and said that five of them, who acquired their qualifica¬ 
tions just before the Act, bad had no previous experience and were very young 
in age. As tor the sixth, Government found that, even assuming 
that he had the kind of experience necessary for tho post, his salary and 

f iosition were such that Govornraent would have had to pay him au exceedingly 
ligh salary to get him. Sir Muharamai proceeded to explain the qualificatiou of 
Mr. Thomas and said that his experience was longer thau that of the ludian and 
he had been engaged iu e.xactly the kind of work he would have to do in India. 
Out of the two men, the mau better qualified for Ibo work was selected and inciden¬ 
tally the man who was available on a lower salary. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, leader of tho Congress patty, said that tho issue was not 
one as between one Euglishraaii and one Indian. It was tho claim of a national 
to the services of his conntiy and he was glad to see that they were now forgetting 
the belief imposed on Indians that a foreigner, iiarticulaily a Britisher, was better 
than an equally qualified Indian. In this particular instance, when the Iiisuranca 
Bill was beiug discussed, .Mr. Aikmaii of the European group moved an amendment 
to the effect that ‘a fully qualified actuary’ be appointed to the post. 

Mr. Sri Prakasn (Congress party) moved another aincudmunt demanding that ‘a 
qualified actuary’ should be appointed. Sir N. N. Sircar accepting Mr. Bri Prakasa’s 
amendment admitted that if Mr. Aikman’s araeudraent was accepted then all tho Indian 
actuaries would be excluded from the appointment. 

Sir A. H. Ohuznavi, member of the newly formed Muslim League party, 
explained that he was at one with the Congress that wherevor a qualified ludiau was 
available it was the duty of Ooverument to appoint an Indian. But the question 
now was whether or uot Government had delibeiately appointed a uon-Iudian 
actuary when they found a qualified Indian available. He declared that the only 
available Indian was earning muoh more than Goverumeut could give him. 

Mr. M. 8, Aneyy leader of tho Congress Nationalist party, said that tho Govern¬ 
ment of India was uot acting in the spirit of the Act in making the appuiiilment. 
A foreigner, he said, would uot be able to interpret the Act in a national spirit 
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wliorein the Aut was jjassed. He was surprised that even after one hundred year’s 
rule the Government had not understood the sentiments of Indians. 

Tho adjournment motion was defeated by 56 votes against do. Sir Yamin Elian 
who appeared to be undecided for a considerable time finally voted in the ‘noos’ 
lobby. His vote made a difference in the result. 

Additional Defence Expenditcjbk 

9lh. AUGUST Grave warnings were uttered by loaders of all parties to-day 
over the failmo of the Govornment of India to resist the imposition of an additional 
expenditure in respect of tho British Army in India under Mr. Hore-Belisha’s 
scheme. The adjournment motion, which was the subject of tho debate during 
which these warnings wore conveyed to the British Government, was carried by a 
huge majority of 71 votes against 33 votes. 

The European group, under the leadership of Mr. Aikman, declared in coarse of 
tho speech that they would not support tho motion because it only dealt with one 
part of the efforts for the new deal in regard to the military expenditure. But 
after Mr. Satyamwti's threat to the European group that India of the future would 
not forget or forgive tho attitule of the European group on the present occasion an 
emergent decision was reached, whereby Mr. Aikman and his friends remained 
neutral. 

The facts that emerged from tho debate were that ona-third of the British At ray 
is in India and the increase in emoluments and improvement in the condition of the 
service of soldiers would amount immediately to Rs. 2 orores. While the Defence 
Secretary claimed that negotiations had not concluded, he had to toll Mr. Satyamurti 
that the new rates of pay had come into force with effect from Aug. 1 thereby 
making no further negotiations possible. 

The debate was raised to a high pitch by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, when he intimated 
the opposition of the Congress party and of India not only to the increase in 
military expenditure, but also to tne existence of tlie British element in the Army, 
which must bo removed. There was a common ground among all parties that both 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Finauco Member had fouglit against any additional 
burden on India’s military expenditure. 

Mr. Satyamurti pointed out why three Indian members did not resign over this 
issue which was of national importance. Addressing the three members he asked, “Have 
you no self-respect when such a fragrant injustice is being perpetrated in India 
not for the first time V The significance of tho query was felt as the three members 
.sat rather seriously minded. Mr. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, spoke justifying Mr. 
Satyaraurti’s remark that the Government of India had beei badly beaten by the 
British War Office. 

CoASIAL TkAFFIO CONTROL BlLL 

Earlier in tho day two nou-olRcial bills wore referred to select committees. Bit 
Abdul Halim Ohuznavi described the Government of India as Satanic for its 
attitude in respect of his bill for the reservation of coastal traffic, and Sardar Sant 
Singh made out a strong case For tho amendment of Seo. 167 of criminal procedure 
code so as to give the accused persons an opportunity to be heard before the 
magistrates passed orders of remand, 

Aff.aiks of Broadcastino Dept, 

11th. AUGUST : —Non-official resolutions were on the agenda to-day. The first 
was Sardar Mangal Singh’s lecommending the appointment of a committee with 
a non-official majority to enquire into the working of the Boardcasting department. 
Thn resolution was moved on tho last nou-offieial day of the Delhi session. 

The supporters of the resolution made it clear that the resolution was not 
necessarily meant as a censure, but urged an enquiry which would servo to reassure 
public opinion that tho new department, which admittedly was not perfect, was 
proceeding along right lines of development. 

Members, opposing the resolution, stressed tho futility of a committee of the type 
proposed to solve any problem connected with broadcasting in India. They thought 
that parts of movor’s speech during the last session were actuated by communal 
considerations. 

Mr. Clow, CommunicatioLs Member, replied to tho points so far raised. Ho said 
that if they thought that a committee would be able to establish the radio manufac¬ 
turing industry in the country he would have favoured its appointment. But the 
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manufacture could not be ostablisbed in the country for tlie reason that there was 
no adequate market and a market oonld not be created by a duty however high. 
Mr, Clow vigorously refuted charges of favomilism and nepotism iu appointments to 
the department and declared that there was no truth in the statement that ona 
family monopolised a larga number of posts. Nor was there any justlBcalion for 
the impression that the department resorted to •hiring and firing’. So far from 
iba dismissals being two per diem as had been suggested there had only been two 
dismissals during the last three years. 

He proceeded to refer to the difficulty of saiisfying the multiplicity of tastes in 
India, He invited the members to set fliemselve,s to the exercise of preparing a 
single days's programme for broadcasting and lliey would then realise the difficulty. 
He claimed that the daily programme offoied was a remarkably varied one and tlio 
listener who was not pleased by it was bard to please. A comparison witii tlui 
B. B. C., he suggested, was unfair because the country served by it was l*17ih (lie 
size of India and spent fifteen times of what India did in reclining expenditure and 
had spent twelve times of what had been spent on enuipmenf. After describing tlio 
rapid expansion of the department, Mr. Clow said that it had beed achieved at a 
very small expenditure and expiaiued that the wliole capital expenditure as well as 
the recurring expenditure had not exceeded the total income derived from tlie 
customs and the listeners. Once again lie stressed tlio inopportiineness of an 
exploratory peripatetic committee iiurrowiiig into details of each appointment and 
digging up the foundations now when a three-storey higli structure bad been built. 
The radio was a instrument of immense good to India. It liad awakened the people 
not only here but abroad to the cultuial richness of India and to its fundamental 
unity. He had also been stiiick by tbo entlmsiasra and absence of communal feeling 
with which the men had been cooperating in tlia woik withiu the department and he 
appealed for recognition and eueouragement from llie public. 

The resolution was put to vote and rejected without division. 

BiHia RitLWAy Disaster 

12th. AUGUST .'—The Assembly to-day adopted tbo following _ resolution on 
Justice Sir J. C. Thom’s report iu connection with the Bihta railway disaster :— 

“This Assembly having considered the report of Sir Jolin Thom on the causes of 
the railway accident at Bihta, 

“rii'.stly, deplores the loss of life involved and offers its sympathy to the relatives 
of the deceasetf and to the injured ; 

“Secondly, recommends that action be taken by tlie Government to give effect to 
the recommendations contained in tho report that design, purchase and continued 
purchase of the X. B. engines shall be the subject of a thorough, searching and 
independent enquiry ; 

“Thirdly, recommends that full investigation be made into the individual respon¬ 
sibility of the officers for the accident; 

“Fourthly, recommends to tho Government to take action and to adopt ail mea¬ 
sures for avoiding similar accidents in future. 

“This Assembly further recommends that (ho report on the enquiries and the 
action that may be taken in consequence thereof be placed before the Assembly for 
consideration at an early date.” 

The original resolution, was moved by Mr. A. 0. Clew which was amended by 
Sir A. B. Ohmnavi as, above. 

Sir John Thom’s report on the Pibta disaster produced an excellent debate. Mr. 
Clow, on behalf of the Governmonf, ..opened cautiously, avoiding all controversial 
points, but it was significant that tbo.fiiifst expression of tribute to Sir John Thom’s 
impartiality came fiom the Opposition, , Mr. Clow considered the new committee 
extraordinarily well qualified for the task an,d Vh'at its terms of reference went farther 
(ban Sir Thom’s suggestions. The latter had Kcyiiiipendcd a thorough, searobing and 
independent enquiry and this new Committee would institute one. Mr. Clow hinted 
that ,XB engines did not deserve unqualified condemiiation, for the M. & S. M. 
Railway had found them most satisfactory. Mr. K. Sanlnfiam was vigorous 
in his criticism i of the Railway Board’s reckless extravagance in purchasiug 
07 XB engines between 1926 and 1930 wi.hont proper trial and he asked the 
Bouse not to overlook Sir John Thom’s finding that the accidbut was directly 
attributable to negligence, 
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Sir A. H. Ohuznavi, who moved a second amendment, practically on the 
same lines as Mr, Santanam's except that it omitted any reference to the 
culpabdity of certain individual officers, regarded the Railway Board as primarily 
lesponsihle. Neither the G. I. P. nor the E. I. K, had wanted XB engines 
but had these thrust on them despite their protests. 

Mr. Sri Prokasa complained that the Government of India had refused to 
accept Sir John Thom’s findings, which in the case of any ordinary person 
would have been regarded as contempt of conit. 

Mr. Griffiths^ on behalf of the European Group, roundly charged tlio E. I. R. 
with gross negligence throughout ignoring authoritative warnings and sacrificing 
safety for speed. Mr. B. Das, as engineer, threw out several suggestions. He 
thought that an American expert would have l‘een more useful on the Com¬ 
mittee. and for the Standardisation Office of the Railway Board, he had no 
use. Safety insfiectors, he thought, should be made iudependeut of the Railway 
Board and jdneed under the Commerce Department. The House there adjourned 
till the 15th. 


Axti-Recbuhmeni Bill 

15th. AUGUST ; — A stormy and prolonged debate commenced to-day on the 
Defence Secretary’s hill to penalise speeches intended to prevent recruitment 

to the army or to incite mutiny. 

The determination of the Opposition to fight the Bill at every stage was 
indicated by neaily 40 amendments already tabled with objects including rejection 
of it altogether,' oireulation up to various dates in 1939 and ruferenoe to a 
select committee. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, after hearing the Opposition members, ruled the motion 
out of order, as it went contrary to the practice of the House and would 
be inconsistent with the Standing. Orders inasmuch as the motion of Mr, Satya- 
mnrthi was not professedly dilatory but was tantamount to the rejeotiou of the Bill. 

Next Mr. Satyamurth*, Mr. Ayycngar, Sardar Sant Singh and Diwan 
Lalchand Navaliai moved for circulation of the Bill lor different periods ranging 

from October 30, 1938, till September 30, 1939. 

They took a very serious view of the measure and Mr. Satyamurthi 
adopting the procedure of the House of Commons attempted by a dilatory 
motion to kill the Bill outright by moving that the consideration of the Bill 
he postponed for nine months. The support given by Mr, Desai and 
Mr. Aney to this courteous method of dismissing the Bill was not shared in by 

Mr. Jinnah and finally the President ruled it out as contrary to standing order. 

Mr. Satyamurthi ado'pted the next best procedure of moving for circulation of 
the Bill fill the last day of the life of the present Assembly. His speech was 
heard with attention thiougliout the one hour that ho was on his legs. Explain¬ 
ing the Congress party's point of view he quoted the declarations of Mr. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada, and Genera! Hertzog, South African Premier, 
who had. each reserved to their countries the right to join or not in any war in 
which Great Britain might ho involved. He ridiculed Britain’s foreign policy 
and declared that India refused to be party to allowing her offioers aud soldiers 
to bo oanrioD fodder for Britain in order to maintain her hioated Empire, Tbo 
members of the European group shouted ‘nonsense’ when Mr. Satyamurthi des¬ 
cribed Britain as an old woman who bad lost her courage and was afraid of every 
dictator of Europe. Winding up his speech Mr. Satyamurthi observed that paoi- 
ficism jyas fho only Gospel which could 'save humanity and jMahatma Gandhi 
with his gospel of non-violence and his policy of being friends, of all and enemy 
of none, could save the' world. 

The Muslirri League party did not intervene in the debate to-day but4be Nationa¬ 
list party and others declared their opposition to the Bill. Sardar Sant. Siy.gh, 
hailing from the Punjab, pointed out tliat occasions had arisen when even ' revqlt 
against the established Government was justified oven by jurists. 

' 16th. AUGUST \~Mr. Jinnah sat Sphinx-like througli tho entire debate tp-day, 
rising only once late in the afternoon to ask the Law Member whether the Govepnp^ent 
of India introduced tho Bill only to o.blige the Punjab Government or ,shared 
responsibility witli them. The hon. Sir M. N, Mukherji gave the assurance that 
the Govorntaent of India were also convinced of the necessity for thp . measure. 
Maulana Zdfar AH flung insinuations all round against the Government for 
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neglecting Mr. Jinnah ami making contacts only with Congro.ss leaders, and against 
Congress imperialism. Finally, ha jumped on to the (lovni nraent side, making only 
one stipulation, namelv, that the provinces should bo cntnistod with tho working 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Oadgil^ after describing tho British Empiio as the greatest enemy of 
Islam, assorted that men would not be lacking for defending India’s freedom or 
the integrity of her frontiers. He saw in Ihe appointment of Mr. Williams, Addi¬ 
tional Defence Secretary, tho commencement of an era of fresh measures of which 
this was the fiist. Mr. Akhil Ch. Datta recalled the period during tho last War 
when India poured out men and money, but large promises, followed by smooth 
excuses, had shaken the people’s confidonco. “Will you consult India before tho 
next War ?” he asked the Defence Secretary, because fiankly he would not give 
a blank cheque to the Executive. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Maxtvf.ll, after giving tho House .some details of widespread 
propaganda against n’ciniting in the Punjab, asked whether it really advanced 
Ihe cause of Pacifism. The rejection of the Bill as a mere gesture, he pleaded, 
amounted to gambling with the country’s safety. 

Lala Shanilal had some vigorous hits at Mr. Niir Mahomed fur his zealous 
advocacy on tho previous day in his homely and entertaining style. Mr. Joshi 
wondered why counter-propaganda and bettor salaries were not tried in preference 
to the curtailment of freedom of speech and lastly came Mr. Abdul Qaiyum 

downright as usual in his condemnation. 

I7lh. AUGUST :—The speech of Mr. Qhulam Bhik Narang belonging to the 
Muslim League party, revealed in a clearer perspeclivo the attitude of that party in 
respect of the Bill to-day. Ho spoke, he said, as a realist and a practical 
man of the woild and though he could not find sufficient words of condem¬ 

nation for tho British Government for using the Indian army for the dismemberment 
of the Islamic empire, he wa.s not prepared to allow the safety of India to be im¬ 
perilled by interfering with recruitroent. Mr. Narang quoted with some effcot from 
a Speech of Mr. Rajagopalaeliari, the Madras Premier, justifying the need for the 

Criminal Law Amendment Act to quell (he anti-Hindi agitation in south India. He 

defined the Muslim League parly’s attitude as one in terms of the amendment tabled 
by another Punjab Muslim member, to the effect that this bill should come into 
force in any province only on such date as the provincial Government decide. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyum, the Frontier Muslim belonging to the Congress party, asked 
the Government : 'How long are you going to bank on tho Punjab Mussalmans ?’ 
For his own part he relied on the'speech of Nawabzada Mahmud Ali Khan of Waha 
who was against Indians joining in the aimy which would be used as mercenaries 
for strengthening British imperialism. 

Some portions of the speech of Mr. Abdni Qaiyum to-day were not happily ren- 
deied and Sir Aubrey Metcalfe described it as unparallolod in tlie history of this 
Assembly. The Foreign Sccietary’s complaint was that Mr, Abdul Qaiyum had in¬ 
dulged in an abuse of the liberty of speech to pour racial hatred in a manner which 
he had not heard for (he six long years that he had been connected with the House. 
Sir Aubrey proceeded with a warm defence of the present forward policy in the 
Frontier in order to protect the people of the settled districts from tho trans-frontier 
tribes. 

There was no disposition on the part of party leaders to intervene in to-day’s 
debate. On the other band, each leader was putting up his followers. In the oir- 
ourostances, the speeches tended to become unnecessarily lengthy. Further they had 
the effect of widening the gulf between the Muslim League party and the Congress 
party. The speeches of Mr. M. Abdni Ghani, a Muslim member from Bihar, and 
Rao Sahib N. Siva Kaj, a nominated member for depressed classes from south India, 
were full of accusation against the Congress party. The House then adjourned till 
the 22nd. 

22nd. AUGUST:—Two adjonrnmont motions, one from Mr. Avinashiliuyam and 
the other from Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, suffered the fate which most such motions 
have done this session, and then the House settled down to resume the debate on 
Mr. Ogilvie’s Bill to penalise anti-recruitment activities. 

Mr. Asaf Ali vebemently denied that any word had been said fo encourage 
indiscipline and threw out a challenge to the Government to consult the Provincial 
Governments. If a majority of them favoured the measure, the Congress Party 
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would reconsider its position. Be acknowledged the hon. Mr. R. M. Maxwell’s 
dexterity and his oonoiliatoiy tone, but he had not proved the case for tho Govern¬ 
ment that rooruitment had suffered, though, even if it had, the propor remedy 
would have been to remove the patent inequalities in tho conditions of service as 
between Indian and British troops and to offer better inducements for military life. 

Mr. 3f. S. Aney's was a masterly effort, strong, dignified and reasoned. Be 
deplored the indecent haste with which the Government rushed the measuro without 
adequato proof of damage to recruitment, especially as there was not any 
imminent danger ahead. The Government of India had, in tho provinoial sphere, 
shown during the last eighteen months consistent anxiety to avoid a conflict with 
ttie Congress, but why had they failed on this occasion to do so V British concep¬ 
tions of loyalty ho could not comprehend when they turned out a King who 
preferred love to liis throne and swore loyalty to his successor. In any event what 
right had they to expect tlio loyalty nf a people who had been denied an effective 
voice in directing their own affairs r Would tho Statute of Westminster apply to 
India, particularly as regaids declaration of war? 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai rose and poured out biting sarcasm for nearly fifty minutes. 
He described tlie Bill as one of tho blackest measures ever sought to be placed ou the 
statute hook. The fact that even persuasion was so much feared he took as a compli¬ 
ment to the power of the Cougiess Parly. Only senility could think that a generous 
dose of repression would produce loyalty ; and where, ha asked, wore tho promises 
made during tho list war about the liberation of subject peoples V Actually, the 

British Empire had added to its possessions under the guise of mandated tonitoiies. 

The Muslim Leaguers felt extremely imcorafortable us Mr. Desai ridiculed Mr. 
Zafar All’s fond hope that once tho Bill became law, they could prevent Indian troops 
being used in Palestine or any Islamic country. Support to the Bill, he declared, 
involved betrayal of the country’s interosts, 

23rd. AUGUST -.—The Assembly to-day, amid great excitement, passed by 

65 to 50 votes, the Defence Secretary’s Auti-Rcoruitmeut Activities Rill. All the 
amendments for circulation were pressed to a division and lost. 

The first division ou Mr. Sutyamurthi’s amendment resulted iu 65 votes against and 
55 for tho amendment. Tho second division on Sardar Sant Singh’s amendment for 
circulation of the Bill was lost by 37 votes to 56, 

Mr. Jinnah made a singular speech in support of the position takou up by his 
party. Ho affected to esohow heal and passion and patronisingly told the Congress 
Party that its present policy would do no good to tho country. Ho was satisfied 
that Provincial Oovorumeiits could not initiate such legislation and pleaded that the 

rejection of the Bill might meau tlio euactmeut of au ordinance. Bo chose the 

lesser of the two evils iu supporting the Bill, but proceeded to qualify 
it by conditioua which Giverument bad aiieady agreed to accept. Urauks aud 
crooks preach pacifism, it seems, in every couutiy but he could not ignore the 
present world conditions and Coiigress speoclies even more thau Mr. Maxwell’s had 
convinced him of the necessity for the measure. 

Mr. Ogilvie, in winding up tlie debate, said that tho existing laws were insufficient 
to cope with the evil, thougli in the next breath he admitted that normal recruitment 
had not been affected. He reminded tho Opposition of tlio Oath of Allegiance, 
and before concluding protostod against “tho intolerable nature of the stuff the 
Opposition had reeled oui”. Before the Chair could givo a ruling on Mr. Satyamurti’s 
protest, the Defeuce Secretary substituted •speeches’ for ‘stuff’. Three divisions 
followed in all of which tho Congress Party lost by a margin of about tea votes. 

Detailed discussion on the clauses of tho Bill followed in the afternoon, the 
Congress Party abstaining from participation except to ehallengo a division at 
every stage. Mr. Ogilvie accepted, every amendment from the Muslim League 
without argument and Air. Jinnah later admitted he had bargained for those 
terms as a condition for his support. Tho amended Bill requires proof of 
intention adveisely to affect recruitment aud reduces the maximum sentence 
to ono year and loaves it to tho JVovincial Government to bring it into force. 
It also makes the previous sanction of tho Provinoial Government obligatory 
before every prosecution. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Dr. Deshmukh and Mr. Sri Prakasa started tlie 
process of opposition all over again in the third reading stage. Dr. Deshmukh 
had some hits at Mr. Jinnah’s party. He asked, with reference to hU 
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suggestion that an ovdinanca was inevitable in case of rejection of tha 
Bill, whether he wool 1 advocate suicide because death wss inescapable for everyone, 

24th. AUGUST Mr, Ogilvie’s Bill bad its final passage thiough the House 

to-day, which it secured by a margin of 8 votes, 

Mr. Satyamurti asserted that the Punjab Government as such has not 
asked for the Bill but only Sir Sikandar Ilyat Khau, Sir Henry Craik and the 
Cotnmander-in-Chief. Ha had challenged the Government to produce the Punjab 
Government’s despatch, if such a thing existed. It was a vigotous performance, 
in fact one of tha best that Mr. Satyamurti has delivered this session, and 
the House enjoyed his analysis of Mr. Jiunah’s speech in judicial phraseology 
verdict for the plaintiff, decree for tha defendant ; for while all Mr. 

Jinnah’s arguments had supported tho Coogress positiou, his votes had gone to the 
Government’s side. Mr. Satyamorti incidentally revealed the fact that the Ahrars, the 
Muslim Students’ Faderatioa and other Muslim organisations had urged the Coogress 
to stand firm in Us opposition to the measure. Mr. Nauman, on behalf of the Muslim 
League, strove to defend the attitude of tho Muslim League, while Mr. Sri Prakaaa 
referred to the use of tho Criminal Caw Amendment Act against anti-Hindi agitators, 
but ho argued that it only showed haw absolute power demoralised every Party and, 
therefore, confirmed the fears of the Opposition as regards this new measure. 

Motor Vejiicies Bill 

After Mr. Ogilvie’s Bill bad been passed came Mr. Clow's Motor Vehicles 
Bill. He expounded the changes made in the Select Committee and asked 

critics not to he frightened by the length of the Bill, for it contained nothing novel 
or drastic and only introduced a oertaiu amount of uniformity in place of the 
divergent praotioes in the different provinces. He regretted that uninformed 
criticism still persisted in some quarters about the sinister design to assist railways 
under cover of regulating motor transport. After all, the safety of the public, the 
protection of roads, the avoidance of cut-throat competitiou witbin the motor industry 
itself were all commendable objects and the Government fully recognised the nece¬ 
ssity for a healthy development of motor transport in the interests of our towns 
and villages. 

25th. AUGUST t—After tho question-hour to-day, tho House rapidly thinned as 
it settled down to oontinuo tho debate on tbb first reading of the Motor Vehicles 
Bill as modified by the select ooraraittoe. 

Mr. Nabibaksh Bhutto, speaking first, emphasised the importance of motor traffio 
which ho said was equal to that of railways and deserved equal encouragement. He 
considered that tho regulations proposed by the Bill would bear so heavily on motor 
transport that few would come forward to undertake motor .services. It was invi¬ 
dious to insist upon third party in.surance in the case of motor transport and not 
upon railways in which the evil of overcrowding was as bad as in motor transport. 

Mr. Dalai pleaded for a reduction of driving hours for drivers of goods vehicles 
and for a more rigorous insistence on drivers refraining from alcoholic drinks 
before taking tho wheel. The intelligence of an average man in India, he declared, 
was too low to be entrusted with a motor car or a motor cycle. Compulsory third 
party insurance should, in his opinion, come into forcu immediately ; and he suggested 
that it should be extended to provide hospitals with a statutory right to recover 
the liability incurred by them on treating casualties of motor accidents. 

Dr. P. N. Bonerjee directed his criticism of the Bill mainly to what he described 
as 'additional objects and reasons’ which the Select Committee had embodied in 
Clause 42. He specified tlio considerations that should guide the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments in regulating and eoatrolling motor transport One of these considerations 
were tho desirability of the development of motor transport and the desirability of 
preventing the deterioration of the road system. He strongly objected to power 
of control being given to the Provincial Governments because they had an interest in 
the prosperity of the railway and would not be impartial. Farther, there were other 
provinces where Congress Governments did not exist. 

Mr. Jlfonu Subedar, speaking on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce which he 
represented, supported the Bill and opposed the motion for circulation. He, however, 
eould not understand how tho Government which had opposed Sir Abdul Halim 
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Ghaznavi’s billi which was attompf.inf; to fiic maximum vatos for water transport, 
could, at the same time, propose a similar measuro for motor transport. He did not 
af^ree with the provisions enibodiuJ in the Bill in the interests of tho railways and 
that no Provincial Government would ever think of taking any action in the interest 
of tho railways unless all possib’o econoraios had boon effected in tlie railway 
administration. 

Mr. S. K. Som, supporting the Bill, leforred to the advantages which would 
accrue to the poor people with Iho dovolopment of motor transport which, acooiding 
to him. was ctieaper and more convenient, llo, however, wanted the control and 
regulation of the motor transport industry to bo in tlio interests of the public and 
not in those of the railways which, ho said, was India's great national waste and 
not a national asset, 


Mcslih Women’s Divokce Bill 

26th. AUGUST ;-Tho presence of a number of women ia ‘Bnrqa’ in the 
public galleries to-day, wbicli W(?ro full, reflected the interest around by Mr. Kazirni's 
Bill to consolidate the legal provisions regarding divorce among Muslim womon, 
which was the fiist of the private Bills on the agenda to-day. 

The need for tho Bill was explained by the fact that there was no provision in 
tho HanaR code of Muslim law enabling a married Muslim woman to obtain a 
decree from the courts dissolving her marriage in case her husband neglects to 
maintain her, makes her life miserable by deserting or persistently raaltroating her 
by absconding, leaving her helpless. , , 

The debate on tho Bill was Intare.sting in patches. Mr. Asaf Alt, pleading for 
reform as regards the marriage rights of Muslim women, delicately hinted tliat 
some parts of the Bill would need a careful scrutiny in tho Select Oommitteo, 
particularly the last two clauses. One laid down tliat tho conversion of a 
married Muslim woman to any other faith could not by itself bo a ground for 
tho dissolution of the marriage and the other prescribed that all suits rolating 
to Muslim marriage should be tried only by Muslim judges, even in High Courts. 

Bhai Paramanand and later Mr. P. Bajoria showed from tho Iliudu stand¬ 
point the dangers of Clauso 5 and in this thoy found a recent statement of 
Sir N, N. Sircar nsoful and app'oprite. The llou.so then adjourned till tho 29lh. 

MoToa Veiucles Bill (Conio ) 

29th. AUGUST The day was davotod to a general discussion on tho Motor 
Vehicles Bill, Mr. Surya Kumar 8om, Mr. Birendra Narain Chowdhuri Mr. BaijuatU 
Bajoria and Mr. Badri Dutt Pande diseussing tho provisions of tho measure in 
great detail. 

The speeches tended to bo lengthy, practically everyone occupying forty-livo 
minutes, except Mr. Aikman who, on behalf of the European Group, made an 
admirably lucid statement dohning his party’s altitude. Interest in the debate was 
kept alive by frequent cross-bench sparring, which wont on throughout tho day. 
Generally speaking, the Congress Party oll'ered warm support to the Bill on 
the ground urged by Mr, Andntusciydtiiim Iyengar that railways had potentialities of 
becoming a national asset while motor transport was no industry at all, for in 
affording employment to loss tli.»Q two lakhs of workers it was responsible for au 
annual drain of Ks. 9 crores. 

Dr. Sir Ziauddin, with a wealth of statistics and graphical detail, considered 
the Bill a ghastly jumble of ill-coiicoived provisions and wondered hbw motor 
transport could possibly survive such a formidable combination of adverse factors as 
top-heavy charges and unmentionable roals. Mr. Aikman was apprehensive about tho 
weight of too many restrictions especially on tho single bus-owner. Nevertheless, ho 
offered discriminating support, Tho fixation of maxima and minima faros struck him 
as being dangerous and the regulation of hours of work, howovor desirable in theory, 
was likely to prove impracticable. He wanted no interference with inter-Proviiicial 
transport, for it was an essential feature of industrial development. He wanted to 
see long distance transport grow without obstacle.s, among which he placed variations 
of conditions in the different Provinces. 

Mr. Anantasayanam and later Mr. Qadgil vigorously defended tho Bill as it had 
emerged from the Select Committee though Mr. Palliwal was not free from doubts 
as to the unqualified excollence of tho measure. European interests were keen. They 

12 
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interpreted Mr, Aikmaa’s speech to mean a stimulating import of motor-oars from 
England but they could not overlook the far larger issues involved in safeguarding 
the position of the railways from out-throat competition. It became clear, thiough 
Mr. Qadgil’s speech, that on some amendmonts to Clause 42, Ihoro would bo interes¬ 
ting divisions. 

3Itt, AUGUST :—A keen debate arose to-day on tlio question whether a licence 
used by any one other than the holder, must bo presumed to have been so used with 
the holder’s consent. 

The Congress Nationalist Party wanted to amend sub-clause two, clause si*, 

to read as follows :—“No holder of a licence shall allow it to be used by any 

other person” and omit the following words : “and in the event of any contra¬ 

vention of this provision, a court may presume that the lioonco was so issued 
with the consent of the holder.” 

The hou. Mr. A. O. Clow, Communications Member, accepted the amendment, 
which was passed. 

The first division on the Bill occurred to-day and was lost by the Government. 
The division followed a debate lasting nearly an hour, the House at the end 
agreeing to empower any registered medical practitioner to grant a certifioata 
of fitness for driving. This was secured by an amendment to sub-clause throe 

of clause seven to omit the following words qualifying a registered medical prac- 
tioner; “authorised by the Provincial Government by a rule made under section 
21 to grant such certificates.” 

Mr. T. S, Avinanhilingani Cheltiar, moving tlie dedetion of these words, pointed 
out that their retention would have tho effeut of rostiicting the power of grant¬ 
ing certificates to a certain small number of practitioners and thereby create a 
new “caste”. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and passed by 67 votes to 67. 
Members of the European Group for the first time during tlio session voted in 
different lobbies, Mr. Griffiths voted against while other members of the group 
voted for the amendment. 

The House rejected Dr. Sir Ziauddin's amendment to empower hakims and 
vaids to grant certificates of fitness. Further discussion was adjourned. 

lit. SEPTEMBER Tlie debate on tho clauses of tlie Bill to-day over 
which on the whole tiiere was general agroemont among all parties was relieved by 
an incident which developed into a constitutional point. Tlie amendment of Prof. 
Ranga of the Congress paity that a political offence should not be a disqualification 
for a driver for getting a licence was being voted upon when Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Dutta, Deputy President, made Mr. Satyamurthi, ouo of tho members of the panel 
of chairman, occupy the Chair aud himself voted in tho lobby and iramodiatoly came 
back and relieved Mr. Satyamurthi. As for Mr. Satyamurthi lie had already voted 
for the amendment before he was asked to take tho Chair. All this liapponed when 
the President Sir Abdur Rahim was away for a wliile. Tlio Muslim liengue patty 
practically en bloc voted against the amendment. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed rose indignantly and enquired if it was riglit for tho 
chairman, Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta, to liavo gono and voted as lio did. This was a 
signal for excited scenes, European and Government members cheering Sir Ziauddin 
while Nationalists and Congressmen standing by Mr, Akhil Chandra D.ilta. Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Datta was riddled witli questions botli from Sir Ziauddin aud 

Sir Muhammad Zafrallali Khau and gave Ids ruling that his own aotion was perfectly 
in order. 

The significance of tho ineidont can bo guaged by the fact that a tie liad been 

apprehended on Prof. Ranga’s amendment, but actually, despito Mr. Akliil Chandra 

Datta’s vote, it was defeated by one vote. But still Sir Muliammad Zafrull.ih pursued 
tlie matter when tho Pie,sident as usual entered the chamber after disposing of 
office work, and there was another debate which brouglit Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta 
with a stern warning to Sir Abdur Kabira lliat Ids position was co-equal to his and 
therefore, the President could nut reverse tiia ruling given by lilm (Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Datta) wliou lio occupied tlio Chair. Mr, Bkulabhai Desai 

warmly defended Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta's action and gave a similar 
warning to Sir Abdur Eahim, Tho issues now for Sir Abdur Eahim to decide were 
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firstly, whether both the votes of Mr. Akhil Cliamlra Datta and Mr. Satyamurthi 
were valid, and secondly, when a person who occupied the Ohair was entitled 
during the voting time to secure relief to go and vote or whether he had only the 
power to give the easting vote. Bir Abdur promised to give a considered ruling. 

INDIANISATION OF AeUY 

2nd. SEPTEMBER :—Maulana Shaukat Alt moved for a committee of the 
legislature to implement the recommendation of the Sandhurst Committee of 1929 
for reviewing the working of the Indian Sandhurst. The amendments of the Congress 
jrarty, which were later supported by the Muslim Leaguers, suggested that the 
committee should consist of a majority of members from among non-official and 
elected members of the House. But there was an amendment in the name of Mr. 
A. Aikman, leader of the European group, which the Government was prepared to 
support. Eventually, however, the resolution of Maulana Shaukat Ali was carried 
without division, thereby committing the Government to demand of the House for 
the immediate appointment of a committee to review the working of the Indian 
Bandhurst. 

The speech which seriously disturbed the Congress party and compromi-sad Us 
attitude was made by Mr, Subbaroyan, the only lady member of tho House. Speak¬ 
ing extempore and helped only with a few notes she was heard with attention, 
particularly by the ladies in tho gallery bat the views she uttered wore considered 
ultra moderate by the Congress party to which sho belonged. She was loudly cheered 
as she resumed her seat with an appeal for mutual goodwill, cooperation and friendly 
relations as tho only method for the successful workiug of reforms. 

Mr. Ogilvie’s reply on behalf of the Government was one of tho acceptance of 
the resolution in principle, especially, as the new scheme for the futare working of 
the Indian Sandhurst was nearly ready and could be placed before the committee. 
This did not satisfy Mr. Bhulnbhai Desai who, speaking with warmth, reviewed the 
whole defence policy of tho Government of India, particularly, the great disparity 
in status between the Indian and tho Cvitisher. He stood out and out for complete 
Indianization. 

President’s Ruuno 

Sth. SEPTEMBER Before tho House plunged into the intrioaoies of the 

Motor Vehicles Bill to-day, the Chair gave a carefully worded ruling regarding the 
Deputy President’s right to exercise his veto during a division so far as it 
concerned Thursday’s incidents, but for the future he laid down, despite Mr. 

Bhulabliai Dasai’s conteutiou to the contrary, that tho Chair had the right to 

give guidance and he pro[iosed to do .so. Once a division-bell had rung, tho lobbies, 
he categorically stated, were part of tho House and, theiefore, the Deputy 

President could not be deemed to bo absent from tho House iu going into the 
lobbies for recording his vote. Moreover, complications would arise iu the event 
of a tie. The ruling was applauded generally as fair though Mr. Bhuiabhai 
Desai seemed to entertain doubts about the competence of tho Chair to give one. 

Airociiies in Burma—a dj. Moho.n 

Sir Beza Ali, former Agent-General in South Africa, and Messrs. Tyabji and 
Dadachanji, Burma Indian delegates, were present in tho gallery when an ad¬ 
journment motion in regard to Burma riots was discussed. The Government of 
India were keen that no censure should bo inflicted on them for tho failure of 
the Burma Goverument to prevent tho riots. But tlie opposition was keen on carrying 
the motion it for no other reason tlian to convey the me.ssage of encourage¬ 
ment to the Indian nationals in Burma and thoir determination to stand up for 
the solf-respoct and honour of India. Despite tho efforts of Sir Jagadish Prasad 
and Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai to prove that everything possible had boon done 
by the Government of India, the motion was carried without division. 

Sir Ziauddin, as a member of the Muslim League Party, initiated tho debate 
and gave it a good start by displaying photographs of some of those who bad 
boon killed and asked, whose blood would not boil at the sight of those atrocities. 

Mr. Satyamurthi took up the thread and asked if the Government of India 
would have kept quiet in case even a single Britishor had been killed. The faots 
were so heart-rending that ho was constrained to suggest that either Sir Jagdish 
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Prasad or Sir Girija Shankar Rajpai should have flown to Rangoon, particularly as tho 
Burma Government had retnsod to help the refugees and tried to appease the wrath 
of the IIouso by promising to despatch Air. Satyanathan i. c, s. as agont in Burma 
almost immediately instead of next mouth as originally planned. This agent would 
bo in a position to lead ovidenco on behalf of India and the Indian community 
before the commission that has been appointed by the Burma Government. Then on 
the question of compensation to the victims the Government of India had already 
represented to the Burma Government. Thinking that this was enough evidence of 
the Government of India’s alertness and sympathy with tho Indian community, Sir 
Jagdish asked ; ‘What more can be done ? 

Mr. F. E. James asked the Government of India to see that the agent who would 
be shortly going to Burma occupied tho same status and performed the same fnnotions 
as tho Agent in South Africa and not as the agents in Ceylon or Malaya. Ho also 
wanted the Government to consider the question of despatching all Indian trooiis 
to Burma to assist the Burma Government. Mean-while the Government of India 
must compel tho Burma Governmeut to accept the principle of compensation for 
loss of life and property. 

Motor Veuioles Bile (Costd ) 

The Assembly next disposed of nine clauses of the Motor Vehiclos Bill. A division 
was called on a Nationalist party amendment to fix maximum periods of disquali¬ 
fication for reckless driving, unauthorised racing and using a vehicle without a 
permit, and resulted in a win for tho Opposition. 

In the original Bill disqualifloatiou was prescribed in a proviso to Clause 17 which 
laid down tho rainimnra period of such disqualilination. Prof. P. N. Banerji wanted 
that a maximum period of two years for reckless driviug and unauthorised racing 
and one year for using a vehicle without a permit sliouid bo provided. The amend¬ 
ment was passed by 68 votes to 36. 

Twelve more clauses were next passed by the As.sembly, In tho course of tlio 
discussion the House negatived by 44 vote.s to 35 tiro ^ European Groii))’s amendment 
to insert a provision requiring application for oertifioatos of fitness of transport 
vehicles to bo made in a prescribed form giving snffioieot details about tho veliiolo. 

Another amendment moved by the Government to rognlate tho periods during 
which certificates of fitness should remain effective was opposed by the European 
Gioui) and the Nationalist party. It was pressod to a division and accepted by a 
majority of 76 votes to 35. 

6tK. SEPTEMBER Buses, used by schools to bring ohildron, would havo no 
need to obtain a permit from the Regional Authority, according to an amendment 
to the Bill, was passed by the Assembly to-day. 

Mr. Bhutto, the mover, Messrs. Bhulabhai Desai, K. Santanam and Ranga, 
commending the amendment, referred to tho fact that theso buses were not run 
on profit and that the charge levied was in many cases hardly enough to cover tho 
maintenance of the vehicle. 

The hon. Mr. A. 0. Cluw, Communications Member, suggested that there 
was no need for a speoifio provision of this kind as ha felt that exemption in the 
case of snch veliioles would bo automatically granted. 

The amendment was agreed to without a division. 

The House next launched in a discussion of Clause 42. Tho oheets that greeted 
Mr. S. K. Som, as he rose to move for the omission of tho clause, indicated the 
general expectation of a prolonged and spirited debate. 

Mr. Surya Kumar Sen moved the amendment to delete Clause 42, giving 
power to the Provincial Governments to control road transport. He declared tliat 
this clause was mainly to protect railways from the competition of buses in Jong 
distance traffic. Buses, he declared, offered greater conveniences and safety, parti¬ 
cularly in avoiding the pilfering that was going on in railw'ay stations and tho 
inefficient handling of goods by the railways. He condemned the railways as wicked, 
incompetent, careless and callous in the treatment accorded to the lower class 
passengers. Therefore, why should buses bo bound down to various inconveniences, 
to save tho railways, which are as beyond the control and reach of the House as 
tho Viceroy himself ? 

As for co-ordination and co-operation, Mr. Som declared that it was as stupendous 
a nonsenso as talks of co-operation between England and India so long as India 
was not free to determine and settle her own affairs. Ho, for one, would not ask 
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ttio House to give dictatorial powers even to Mahatma Gandhi himsolf, being awaie 
of the USB made by Hitler, Mussolini and stalin of siicdi tiowers. How oonW simil^ 
nowor bo given to the Provinces over road transport? The Provinces, Mi. bom 
pointed out, were now interested in railway revenues. Therefore, such absolute 
power could not be entrusted to them, 

Mr K. Santanam, who was reputed to bo the author of the Clause in the Select 
Committeo, vigorously defended its purpose and principles. lie said that fho original 
Rill gave ropro.sentation to railways m all tho bodio.s to be .set up to carry out lo* 
ordination • tho Bill also gave power to tho railways to oppose tho giving of poimit.q 
to long or short distance motor transport. But Clausa 42 ehmiuaied the railways 
from ftmetioning in the Regional and Provincial Transport Authorities. 

Tho clau.so (said Mr. Santanam) had been criticised as favouring railways and 
speeches had been made as though tho railways need not be considered a national 

asset It looked as if foreign rule had produced a moutalify, whiL'h dared not claim 
what reailv belonged to the country. In spite of the mismanagement that had gone 
on for a long time, the railways did belong to ibe country and it was necessary to 
see that when the people inherited that property ultimately, it did not come to them 

in a worso condition than now. u , . i lUo 

One of the most important effects of tho clausa would bo to counteract liio 
nrovision of the Sovernraont of India Act, which removed the railways froni the 
mirview of the Provincial Governments. Tho olauso provided a point of almost 
daily contact between the Provincial Governraonts and the railways. 

Mr. F E. James, explaining the European Group’s attitude, made it otoar that 
their oppoaition to the principle of the clause had nothing to do with the fact that 
some of tho group represented the motor indn.stry. Even if every motor oar, bus 
and loiTV wero produced in this country, a.s it would bo one day, they would take 
m-ecisely the same point of view with regard to the clause. They were not opposed 
to a propor co-ordinatioD, but to tho claiiso as it stood and to tho puDCipio or it, 

“We believe that oo-ordiuation is difficult, if not impossible, between the two. 
In the absence of such unified control, co-ordination would be domination. The 
Provinces, continued Mr. Jamo.s, had no control over the raiKyay system and yot 
this clause cave them far-roaohfng powers of control over the rival system of road 

transport, Mr. James took each provision and declared that it was not proper in a 

olau.se of this kind. It the clause remained m the Bill, tho Provmoial Governments 
would have tho power to take off all the roads, sit public and private earners. He 

voiced strong obicctiou to the power of fixing maximum and minimum fares being 
given to the Provinoial Governments. The regulation of rates should, Mr 

James contended, bo left to be determined by eonomic factors. He suggested 
that co-ordination should be attempted at the place where the controlling 
authorities could meet and discuss things. He admitted the constitutional difficulty 
under pre.sont conditions under which the control of railways was at the Centre 
aud the control of roads wa.s in the Provinces, but ho thought that in tho 
Transport Advisory Council, they had tho embryo of a machinery for real 

co-ordination. 


Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Opposition, m roply to Mr. .Tames, quoted 
further from iiis own speech referred to by Mr. James. Tho opposition of the 
Kiiropeau group, said Mr. Desai, could be understood from the fact that m his 
(Mr Desai’s) speech, he had referred to the road transport industry and explained 
how it would bo an exaggeration and wrong in perspective to consider it a national 
industi v. Opposition to snob a point of view was not surprising when it came from 
r 0 i)rGSBnt<itiv 0 S of tlioso who wantod to soli oil and cars, no mattor what happonod to 
the railways. As regards the clause itself, it omitted the only one objection which ha 
(Mr Desai) had expressed to co-ordination between road and rail transport. It removed 
(ho railway from the machinery proposed by the Bill for the purpose of co-ordination. 
Mr James' had .spoken of the absence of control over the railways, but if he was 
asked to give his co-operation in any effort to secure that control aud make the 
Federal Railway Authority responsible to the people, thou his co-operation wou d go 
to tho Government, Mr, Desai continued that Mr. Jamo.s liad argued that tho clause 
would enable the Provincial Governments to prohibit all motor traffic on roads. That 
wa.s not correct and ho was sure that Mr. James realised it. The section did not mean 
that the Provincial Governments could make motor transport disappear to-morrow. 
Every action to be taken by the Provincial Governments had to be taken under 
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specified conditions and every such action was suliject to otmeollatioii or variation, 
should it be necessary subsequently. For instance, no I’lovincial Government was going 
to fix the rate and restrict tho routes unlejss such restriction was necessary under 
given conditions. Tho clause was ossontially an enabling one and no Provincial 
Government were called upon to prohibit anything. 

Mr, Desai closed with a refefenca to the comparative value ot rail and road 
transport from the point of view of tho nation as a whole. He had no objection 
to giving encouragement to tho motor industry but .such enoouragement must bo 
tempered by the consideration ot how much tho country had to pay out to tho 
foreigner in order to give such enoouragement. He said that though a direct con¬ 
trol of railways was not constitutionally possible, pressure could bo exorted tlwrough 
tho Provincial Governments on the railways in order that every means of transport 
might be co-ordinated. 

Mr. Azhar AH opposed tho amendment. Sir Ziatiddin Ahmed was speaking 
when tho Assembly adjourned. 

7th. SEPTEMBER :—Tho Asserahly rejected without a division to-day Prof. 
Banerji’s amendment to delete the provision enumerating the condition under which 
the Provincial Governments wore crnpowoied to control road transport. 

Mr. Brojendra Narayan Chauihury’s amendment to substitute the provision 
by which the Provincial Governments wore directed to take into account “the 
desirability of preventing tho deterioration of the valuable national assets in 
Indian Railways” by a new piovision namely “the desirability of co-ordinating 
road and rail transport” was accepted. 

Mr, T. S. Avinaahilingam Chettiar’a amendment to add also tho “desirabiUty 
of preventing uneconomic competition among motor vehicles” to the considera¬ 
tions which tho Provincial Govcrriments woie to take into ncoonnt when con¬ 
trolling road transport, was accepted. 

Mr. James then moved that part (1) of sub-oiaiiso (1) of Clause iZ be omitted. 
After a short debate, the amendment was pressed to a division and lost, 31 
voting for and 80 against. 

An amendment seeking to remove the Provincial Govornments’ power of pro¬ 
hibiting. subject to certain conditions, the conveying of long-distance goods traffic 
generally, was also lost without a division. 

Before rising for the day, another amendment seeking to exclude private 
carriers from the prohibitions and restrictions to be enforced on long-distance 
traffic, was also pressed to a division and lost by 30 votes to 78. 

Clause 43 occupied the whole of to-day’s sitting and when tho House rose for 
the day, 32 out of 54 amendments to the clause had been disposed of. 

The Congress Nationalist Paity moved most of the amendments considered to¬ 
day, but none of them was adopted. 

8tb. SEPTEMBER Tho implications of tho State having tho power to fi.v 
maxiranm and minimum bus fares and freights were discussed at length.to-day on an 
amendment moved by Mr. F. E. James, seeking the deletion ot the provision, 
in clause 42, giving such power to the Provincial Govornmenls. Mr. James, 
supported by Sardar Sant Singh, argued that the provision was a Socialist one 
and declared that the hon. Mr. A. G. Clow, in company with tho Congress Party, 
was going down the slippery slope of Socialism. 

Mr. A. 0. Clow referred to the fact that the principle of fixing maximum 

and minimum fares was enshrined in the Bill as originally drafted, and was 
not a reform due to the influence of the Congress or the Socialists. Even it (hero 
were any changes produced in him by his association with the Congress in tho Select 
Committee, or by the debate in the House, that would not bo a fault. The amend¬ 
ment was negatived. 

The next amendment, moved by Pandit L. K. Maitra, to deny to the Proviu- 
c’al Governments the power of fixing the minimum faros, gave Mr. N. O. lianga 
ail opportunity to reply to Mr, James. Mr. Ranga declared that the provisions 

in the Clause, though it was drafted by a Congressman, had nothing to do with 
Socialism. “The moment tho Congress Paity becomes Socialist, then Mr. James 
will bo the first to take his passport to go back homo.” (Laughter.) He put in 
a spirited plea on behalf of the bullock-cart drivers who, he said, would be 

crushed out of existence if no minimum faro was fixed for tho buses. The 

amendment was lost. 
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A number of amendments to Clause 42, that were moved to-day, wero rejected 
by the Ilousa and the Clause, amended as follows, was passed amid cheers; — 

(I) “A Provincial Government, having regard to(a) the advantages offeied 
to the public, trade and industry by the development of motor transport; (b) 
the desirability of preventing the deterioration of the road system ; and (c) the 
desirability of preventing uneconomic competition among motor vehicles; and 
after having heard the representatives of the interests affected and having con¬ 
sulted the Provincial and Regional Transport Authorities concerned, may by noti¬ 
fication in the official gazette, 

(1) Prohibit or restrict throughout tho Province or in any area or in any 
route within the Province, subject to such oonditions as it may think desirable, 
the conveying of long distance goods traffic generally or of prescribed classes of 
goods, by private or public carriers ; or 

(II) Fix maximnm or minimum fares or freights for stage carriages and 
public carriers, to be applicable throughout the Province or within any areas or 
any route within the Province. 

(2) The Provincial Government shall permit, at such intervals of time as it 
may fix, the interests afficted by any notification issued under sub-section 
(1) to make representations urging tho cancellation or variation of the notification 
on the following grounds, namely (a) that the railways are not giving reasonable 
facilities, or are taking unfair advantage of tho action of the Provincial Govern- 
mont under this section : or (hi that conditions have changed since tho pnhlioation 
of tho notification ; (o) tnat the special needs of a particular industry or location 
require to ho considered afresh. 

(3) If the Provincial Government, after considering any representation made 
to it under sub-section (2) and having beard the representatives of the interests 
affected and the Provinoia! and Regional Transport Authorities, is satisfied that 
any notification issued under sub-section (1) ought to be cancelled or varied, it 
may cancel the notifioation or vary it in such a manner as it thinks fit.” 

Before the House rose for the day, tho next four clauses were also passed. 

Mussiu Women’s Divorce Bill (Contd.) 

9ih. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day continued the debate on Mr. Kazmi'a 
Bill to consolidate the provisions of Muslim Law relating to suits by married 
Muslim women for the dissolution of their marriages and to remove doubts as 
to tlio effect of apostasy of a married Muslim woman on her marriage tie. Mr. 
Kaumi had moved the reference of tho Bill to a Select Committee on the last non¬ 
official day. 

Mr. 0. B. Nairang referred to the many judicial rulings, holding that apostasy 
automatically dissolved that marriage of a Muslim woman, and said that those 
rulings were really blunders heaped one upon another and constituting a ro.il 

tragedy of errors. The real autliorities on this matter, ho declared, were the 

Maulvis and not the courts. To a reference made by him 65 well-known Maulvis 
had replied and out of them 48 had expressed themselves in favour of Clause 5-A. 
As regaids tlie fear that the clause would prevent tho return to the Hindu 
fold of a Hindu woman abducted and forcibly converted aud married to a 

Muslim, Mr. Nairang asserted that the clause would not apply to such a 
marriage. If the woman was forcibly converted, then she could not ba- 

Bomo a Muslim and a forcible marriage was a contradiction in terms. She 
was, as far as tho Bill was concerned, a free agent to do as she liked. 

Dr. ff. V. Deahmukh, while expressing his full sympathy with the Bill, 

did not want it to be approached from the same point of view as the 
mover and of Mr. Nairang, who was supposed to be the real author of 

tlie Bill. He was opposed to the Legislature lending itself to perpetuate the doctrines 
of any particular school of law whether it be according to the decrees of any 
Shastris or the Fatwaa of any Ulemas. The questions should be approached from 
the point of view' of social reform, in a spirit of equity, justice and good consoienco. 
When marriage was a matter of contract, its participants should be given freedom 
to follow the dictates of reason and tho law should not be made to support any 
particular school of law. He, therefore, was not in favour of those sections whieu 
referred to tlie two schools of thought, namely Maliki and Hauafi. 
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Tnrnlng to the provisions dealing with the grounds of divorce, Dr. Deshmukh 
felt that they did not inolnde all possililo and leijitimato grounds such as leprosy, 
venereal diseases, etc. It was not enough to say “for any other reason which may 
be sufficient under Muslim law for the dissolution of a marriage.” This would 
he vague and leave room for misiuterprotations and misunderstandings. The clausa 
providing for the trial of suits took away what was meant to be given under 
tha new Bill. The woman would have to undergo diffionlties if there were no 
Muslim judicial officer available in her district. The methods by which tha re¬ 
lief provided by this Bill could ho obtained, should not be evpen.sivo and .should 
give sufficient facilities, 

A learned discourse on tho Muslim marriage law by tho hon. Sir Mahomed 
Zafrullah, Commerce Member and Leader of the House, weighted with quotations 
from tho Holy Koran, kept tho floiisa and the full galleries interested for nearly 
an hour. The hon. Sir Manmalha Nath Mukherjee-, Law Member, followed 
with a powerful address, dedivored vvith stateliness and enlivened by 

humorous anecdotes. Mr. M. S. Aney, Leader of the Congress Nationalist Party, 

then began his spcocli but had not concluded wlion the debate was adjourned 
till the next session and the House rose for tlie day. 

MoToa Vkiiku.es Bii.i, ( Costd. ) 

12th. SEPTEMBER Tho Assembly passed clauses 57-A to fill of (he Motor 
Vehicles Bill to-day and took up consideration of Clause 64, dealing with tlio 

rostriotion of tho hour.s of work of tho drivers. 

In tlio course of the debate, two amendments moved by Mr, N. M. JoM 
were accepted without a division. By tlio first amondment, the period for which 
a driver sliontd work at a streloli, was rednuod from 5 and a half hours to 5 

hours. Mr. .loshi's other amondment provided'that tho liours of work of a driver 
should not be more tliau 9 hours a day, 

A third amendment by Mr. .loshi sought to empower tho Provincial Govern¬ 
ment to modify llio provisions referring to tho hours of work in prescribed cir¬ 

cumstances to iucroasiug the intervals of rest to one hour instead of half an 
liour by reducing the hours of work per day to eight, by reducing the lioiirs of 
work per week ' from 54 to 48 and by requiring (liat a driver should have au 
interval of rest of 24 hours or one calendar duty in each week. The amendment 
was pressed to a division and rejected by 34 votes to 29. 

'The amendment was supported by the Government and opposed by the 

European Croup, tho Congress Nationalists and tho Muslim League wltilo tho 
Congress Party rcmahied neutral. . f 

The lion. Mr. R. M. Maxwell, Homo Member, then presented the report of 

the Select Committee on tho Bill to amend tho law relating to the prevention of 
orneity to animals. 

CoNTuoi, ov MiLiTAnv Expenditure 

1 3th. SEPTEMBER :—There was a rally of all Opposition forces, both Hindu 
and Miis'lim, in tho Assorahly to-day in condemnation of a strict financial control over 
tha military expenditure in India. 

A cold rooe|ition was given to the announceraont made by Sir James Grigg, 
Finance Member, Itiat tlio Britisli Oovernmeut had agreed to increase tho annual 
grarit iiaid under’ llio Garran Tribunal’s recommendation to £2,000,000. As for 
the capital grant of ,£5,000,000 for re-equipment of British and Indian units in 
India'and for the K. A. F. squadrons, tho criticism voiced was that India would 
have to incur a recurving expenditure on these re-equipped forces The Finance 
Mcmher apiiealed for goodwill in the working of the constitution and for partici¬ 
pation in the next war if India wanted increased powers. 

* Cries of ‘No’ that greeted the Finance Member’s observations reflected the 
strength of feeling against the niggardly grant towards the military expenditure 
from Britain and also displayed the refusal of tha Assembly willingly to help 
Britain in any war.' 

Mr Bhulabhai Desai raised the debate to an emotional pitch. In his opinion 
tho inc-cased grant was but a hngo joke and ho said that India refused to be 
bullied into voluntary participation in any w,ar. 'With memories of breaking of 
pledge by Britain after tlie last war, Mr. Dosai caustically commented on Sir 
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James Grigg’s statement and concluded: ‘Goodwill cannot be established except 
by goodwill and India cannot work the constitution at the point of a bayonet.’ 

The debate was continued by Mr. U. S. Aney on behalf of the Nationalist Party, 
Syed Ohulavi Bhtk Nairang on behalf of the Muslim League Party, and Sir 
Muhammad ZnfruUah Khan and Mr. C. M. 0. Ogilvie on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment. The Commerce Member declared that the Indians were anxious to defend 
India just as on the Inst occasion for the liberty of India and for the integrity of the 
empire. This observation, however, met with' loud protestations from the Opposition 
benches while it was cheered on the Government benches. 

Mr. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, reiterated the bureaucratic view that the sharing 
of Government's confidence with the Opposition in defence matters would mean 
breakdown of the entire fabric of the defence policy. 

To the demand of the Assembly for a committee to examine the financial con¬ 
trol now exercised over the military expenditure, there was a poor response from 
the Government as Lord Chatfied of the British Admiralty would be coming 
over to India in cold weather for an enquiry, whereas the Assembly both by 

speeches and by votes recorded its verdict in favour of a committee with an 

elected non-otfioial majority to go into the matter. A heavy defeat sustained by 
the Government did not apparently create any effect on them : for not only on 
the resolution of the Congress party for a committee but also on two amendments 
that followed they persisted in dividing tho fIoa.se. 

Motor Veuiolss Bili (Contd.) 

14ih. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day made rapid progress with the 
detailed debate on the Motor Vehicles Bdt. of which over thirty clauses were disposed 
of during the sitting, up to clause 96. The-so included 'a number of provisions 

relating to insurance, which proved to be considerably less contentious than had 

been e.xpectod. 

The European Group made an unsuccessful attempt to e,xBmpt from third party 
insurance those owners who deoo.sited with the Accountant-General, central or 
provincial, a lakh of rupees. Mr. F. E. James, supported by Mr. Boyle, explained 
that a similar provision existed in the British Act and argued that there could hardly 
be any accidents which could not be covered by a lakh of rnpepR. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Satyamurti and Mr. K. Sanlanam, op(iosiDg the 

amendment, pointed out firstly that it would put a premium on bigger bus operations ; 
secondly, if the bigger corporations did not take out third party insurance policies, 
then the premium for the others, who did fake out such policies, would be 
correspondingly higher ; thirdly, it would be absurd to lay down a uniform depo,sit 
of one lakh, no matter what the numhor of vehicles owned was. 

Sir ill. AT. Mukherjee, Law Member, .supported the amendment on behalf of the 

Government and pointed out that such a provision existed in the Bill before it 

was sent to the Select Committee. The amendment was rejected without a division. 

By a Government amendment, clause 94 requiring all vehicle,s to be insured 
against third party risks was altered so as to exempt the paid driver from the 
consequences of contravention of the requiroraent if the driver .acted without 
knowledge of the absence of an insurance policy. The Assembly adjourned at 
this stage. 

15lh. SEPTEMBER ;—Fourteen more clauses of tho Bill were passed 
by the House before the luiioh interval. A new clau.^e moved by Prof. 
Banerjee was also passed. It empowered Provincial Governments, by notification, 

to appoint a person or body of persons, without the right to adjudicate, to investi¬ 
gate and report on accidents involving the death of, or bodily injury to, any person 
arising out of the use of motor vehicles and the extent to which their claims to 
compensation have been satisfied and to advise and assist such persoins or their 

representatives in representing their claims for compensation. 

The motion was supported by tho Government. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, opposing the clause, appealed to tho House to remember 
that in an already impoverished country it was not advisable to add to the burden 
by a multiplicity of now bodies. The House accepted the new danse by 49 votes 
to 38. 

An amusing comparison between honorary and paid magistrates was made by 
Sir Ziauddin in the course of the debate on a successive series of amend- 
13 
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meats moved by members of the Congress Nationalist and Muslim League parties 
and by Mr, Abdul Rashid Chaudhiuy to reduoa the maKiraum penalty provided 
in Section 111 for minor offenoes. 

The penalty of Rs. 50 was sought to be reduced sueoessively to Rs. 2 and to 
Ks. 5 and finally the House agreed to Sardar Maugal Singh’s amendment to fis it 
at Bs. 20. 

A cognate provision for a fine of Rs. 250 for a repetition of the offence encountered 
determined opposition from the Congress Nationalist Party, Pandit Lakshmi Kanta 
Maitra moving for its deletion. 

Mr. Clow opposed the amendment which was rejected by 75 votes to 20, 

The House later agreed to an official amendment to reduce the maximum of 
Rs, 250 to Es. 100 on condition that driving without a license was excluded from 
the purview of the provision. 

Mr. A, R. Ghaudhury porsevarod in his attempt to reduce the penalties in tho 
interests of the poor bus driver. His amendment to exclude rigorous imprisonment 
from the penalties pre.soribei in the clause was rejected but ha succeeded in 
reducing the fine for overspeediug from Rs. 200 to Rs. 100. 

16th. SEPTEMBER Two more clauses in the Bill, Clauses 133 and 131, were 
omitted to-day, one by agreement of the House and the other by a ruling 
from the Chair (Mr. Satyamurti) that it was ultra vires. 

Clause 133 empowered the Central Government to modify any of tho election 
schedules to the Bill and the Provincial Governments to modify the tenth, laying 
down driving regulations. 

Mr. J. D. Ander.son moved an amendment empowering only tho Provincial 
Government to modify oortaiii schedules in their application to itself. 

In the course of the debate on the amendment, reference was made to the 
possibility of different provinces changing the schedules iu different ways, resulting 
in chaos instead of tho uniformity and order that the Bill was intended to bring 
about. To overcome this difficulty it was suggested that the Ceutial Transport 
Advisory Council oould be utilised to maintain inter-proviooial unifoimiiy. 

Before the amendment was voted upon, it was agreed that the claiiso be omitted 
from the Bill for the present and a moro stiitable alternative than that suggested 
by the ameudmeut be brought forward later. The clause was accordingly deleted. 

Clause 134 sought to empower the Central Government to exempt motor vehicles 
belonging to the Defence Department from any of the provisions of tho Bill. 

Mr. B. J. Dtsai, on a point of order, argued that the clause was ultra vires 
because the Central Government thereby sought to taka to itself powers of exemption 
which rightly belonged to tho Provincial Governments. 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah, intervening, contended that on the question whether a 
particular clause was ultra vires or not, it was not for the Chair to decide tho 
issue, but it was for the House or for the Courts. 

Mr. Satyamurti., who was in tho Chair, observcl that the responsibility for 
deciding a point of order of this character rested on the Chair aiui he was not 
going to shirk that duty and wait till it was raised by some litigant before a Court. 
He then dealt with the merits of the point of ordor aud upheld it, declaring that 
the clause was ultra vires and should be delete 1 from the Bill. 

Before the House rose for the day all the clauses and schedules of the Bill, 
except clause two, which dealt with defiuitious, and clause 136 were passeil. In the 
course of the debate two araoudments were moved by Sir Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. 
Surya Kumar Sotn to limit the speed of motor cycles, motor cars and motor cabs. 
In support of the amendments it was argued that a majority of the road casualties 
were due to the excessive speeds at which such private vehicles ware driven. 

Mr. K. O. Mitchell, opposing both tho amendments, pointed out that accidents 
might happen even when vehicles were driven at speeds below forty five or forty 
miles per hour. 

The House rejected both the amendments without a division. Discussion on 
clause two had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

17th. SEPTEMBER :—On the occasion of the third reading stage of the Motor 
Yehioles Bill to-day, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, in a brilliant speech, referred to tho changes 
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made, which scotched the sinister efforts to impose uncontrolled domination of the 
railways. He claimed it was a good and hopeful beginning in the co-ordination of 
motor and railway transport and hoped this would be extended in time to aviation 
and shipping. 

Mr. M. S, Aney, without misgivings about the measure about to be placed 
on the statute book, had no regrets either about the critical attitute of his 
party towards several of its provisions. Its success would depend, he felt, on 
the spirit in which it will be worked. Nevertheless, he did not conceal his dis¬ 
satisfaction with some aspects of the measure, but hoped it might provide a real 
beginning in co-ordination between the two main forms of transport in the country. 

Mr. Aikman, on behalf of the European group, while not grudging their tribute 
to both Mr. Clow and Mr, Mitchell for their sincerity and devotion to the solution 
of a complicated problem, accepted the measure as the best compromise practica¬ 
ble in the existing circumstances. But he reiterated his party’s dislike of clause 

42, which gives, in their opinion, for too much power to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. However, it was a distinct step forward towards evolving a highway code. 

Mr. Nirmal Chandar thought the Select Committee was entitled to a consider¬ 
able amount of credit, particularly Mr. K. Santanara, whose invaluable services were 
responsible for many salutary changes iu the Bill. 

Mr. Santanam felt both Sir M. N. Mukherjee and Mr, Ahhil Chandra Dutt 
deserved grateful mention. As regards clause 42, ho suggested that its effect might 
be to stimulate the interest of the Provincial Government in problems of transport 
and marketing. 

Mr. Clow was deeply moved by the generous tributes from all parts of the 

House and modestly transferred them to those who bad put iu hard work for years 
to make a success of tliis measure. He claimed the Bill was not the last word on 

the subject, though in some respects it constituted the first word. 

U-VASSISTED EaaoBiTioN Bill 

Then came Sir Q. S. Bajpai'a Bill to prevent unassisted emigration, which he 
placed before the House iu a brief but admirably lucid speech. He showed, with 
the assistance of figures, how the stream of unassisted emigrants, which had swollen 
in recent years particularly to Malaya and Ceylon had virtually defeated the objects 
of the existing legislatiun. He disowned any desire to interfere with individual 
freedom, but the Madras Government, which was most concerned with the problem, 
had entirely agreed that legislative action was necessary. 

Mr. N. Q-. Ratiga, warmly supporting the measure, made a downright attack on 
capitalists, whether European or Indian, who did not hesitate to exploit Indian 

labour abroad. 

Mr. F, E. James, claiming personal knowledge of the abuses of unassisted emigra¬ 
tion, not only supported the Bill but added that leading planters in Malaya would 
welcome it, After some witty obsorvations at Mr. Ranga’s expense, be supported it 
as both desirable and urgent. 

The House was largely influenced by Sir 0. 8. Bajpai’s assurance that the 
measure was intended solely in Indian interests and adopted the Bill with one 
minor amendment, which the Government accepted. The House theu adjourned till 
the ]9tL 

Cruelty to ANiMiLS Bill 

19th. SEPTEMBER i—il/r. R. IR. Maxwell, Home Member, introduced to-day a 
new measure for the prevention of cruelty to animals, designed chiefly to deal with 
Phooka but improved m several other particulars. He pointed out the changes made 
by the Select Committee, none of which touched the principles of the Bill but 
seemed to meet the demands of enlightened opinion. The old Act bad exempted all 
religious sacrifices, but the power of exemption was proposed to be conferred on 
Provincial Governments for application in local areas. 

Mr, Miller, on behalf of the European Group, expressed the hope that the 
measuro would prevent the unspeakable tortures inflicted on animals under the cover 
of religious rites and what he described as a commercial cruelty iu large cities as 
well as the cruelties unfortunately common in India as a result of neglect or 
ignoiance. 

Both Messrs. Lalchand Navalrai and Ranga feared harassment at the 
hands of the police and wanted the prevention of cruelty to the villager in the 
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narae of more stringent provisions. The latter also pleaded for the stoppage of 
animal fights in villages, accompanied by orgies of gambling and drinking. Mr. 
Snjoria drew a vivid pietura of the hearllessness of milkmen in Calcutta butchering 
new-born calves and the practice of flaying cattle alive. 

During detailed discussion on the provisions, ti e House had the interesting 
spectacle of Messrs. Bajoria and Aney vigoiously objecting to any animals 
being destroyed even as a means of putting an end to thair miseries on the ground 
of sentiment and the supremo value attached to the doctrines of Ahimsa. But after 
Mr. Maxwell had pronounced tho humanitarian view of the matter, the House 
divided and the Government’s view seemed to prevail by a heavy majority. The 
Congress Party had evidently given freedom of vote to its members : for, while 
most of them went into the Government lobby, some conscientious objectors voted 
against the provision. 

20th. SEPTEMBER i— The Hill went through with the blessings of Mrs. 
Suhbaroyan and Mr, Aney to-day both of whom laid stress on the necessity for 
the strict enforcoment of the measure. The former addel in the course of her 
much applauded speech that voluntary effort must continue to do educative propaganda. 

Childhkn’s Employment Bill 

Sir Mahomed Zofrullah's Bill to prohibit employment of children under fifteen in 
docks, quays, wharves or transport took only forty minutes for all stages, its 
necessity being generally recognised. Mr. Zafar Alt described it as a halting 
and lame measure and wanted some provision for the educ.ution and feeding of those 
children who would he thrown out of employment, Mr. N. G Ranga, who had 
failed earlier to introduce a provision for the spread-over of working hours for 
children into the Bill, suggested an amendment of the Factories Act for the same 
purpose. 

Employees’ Liability Bill 

Sir Mahomed Zofrullah's Employers’ Liability Bill took even less time. Mr. 
Banga again made an effort to broaden thu scope of the measure by demanding 
that employers’ legal obligations should apply even in cases of workmen entering 
into definite undertabngs to the contrary, but Sir Zafmllah would not go so far 

and resisted the proposed change. 

Aircbaet Act Amend. Bill 

Sir O. S. Bajpai's measure to amend the Aircraft Act to enable preoautions 
being taken against tho spread of epidemics had an uneventful passage, except for 

certain amendments which Mr. K. Sanatanam suggested and Sir Girija had no 
difficulty in accepting. 

Tea Cess Amend. Bill 

The Bill for .amending the Tea Coss Act to include a roprosontative for Travan- 
core on tho Tea Market Exp.ansion Board gave Assam’s lepresentatives an oppor¬ 
tunity to raise the Mestion of the proper control of large sums of money placed at 

the disposal of the Board and one heard lurid stories of the methods of certain 

Superintendents, bnt the House was not disposed to obstruct any business and 
allowed it to go through. 

Next came Dr. Deshmukh's Bill for divorce among Hindu women, which was 
merely introduced. 

Muslim Women’s Divorce Bill 

Mr. Kaemi had the satisfaction of seeing his Bill referred to a Select Committee, 
but only after Messrs. Aney and Batyamurti had made it clear that fairly drastic 
alterations would be necessary if the House were to give its approval at a later 
stage to the Bill. Mi'- Aney made no secret of his strong dislike for the provision 
reforring to apostasy and though the motion for Select Committee was ultimately 
adopted, there was no doubt that the measure will bo altered beyond recognition when 
it comes up again before the House. 

The House then adjourned til! the 10th. November at Delhi to take up the 
[ Income-tax Bill, 
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Special Session—New Delhi—lOlh. Nov. to 12th. Dec. 1938 

Public Accounts Committek REroRi 

Till) special session of the Assembly opened at New Delhi on the 10th. NovembeT 
1938 with a brief sitting; which ended by lunch time. Sir Abdur Itahirn viresided. 

After questions, the President announced that Mr. T, S. A, Chettiars two 
adjourninent motions relating to the Chalfield Committee had been disallowed by the 
Governor-Genoral. He ruled of order Mr. Badri Dutt Fande's adjoin nment motion 
to discuss the “late running” of trains and the number of accidents on the E. 1. 
Railw.ny, 

When Bir James Origg's motion that reports of the Public Accounts Commilteo 
for 1934-35, 1935-36 and 1936-37 bo taken into consideration was moved, Mr. 
Satyan.urthi pointed out that the volumes of evidence relating to 1936 37 bad not yet 
been made available to membeis, but that he understood ihey might be available to 
merabtrs by the beginning of December. Without the volume.s of evidenco the dis¬ 
cussion in the House could not be snfficienlly full or informed and he therefoie 
suggested that the debate on the motion be postponed to a later sitting in December. 
He was optimistic enough to believe that the di.scussion on the Income-tax Bill 
would be completed by December 4 or 5, a day or two would be available for the 
debate on the Public Accounts Committee’s reports. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed expressed disngicement, l.ut the House agreed to post¬ 
ponement. The House then rapidly dealt with Sir James Gripg’s demands for exces.s 
gr.ints under various heads aggregating nearly to Rs. 2 cioies. The House adjourned 
till the 14th. 

Kemal Pasha’s Death 

14th. NOVEMBER The Assembly passed to-day a condolence motion on Kemal 
Pasha’s death and adjourned as a mark of respect. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai initiated the 
condolence motion and Sir N. N. Sircar did not raise any objection, so that all that 
was transacted today was the ans'vering of questions. 

Municipal Franchise in Ajmeii .and Meuwara 

15th. NOVEMBER :—The Bill to lower the ednoatioual qualification for 
Municipal franchise in Ajmer-Merwara, brought by Sir Q. 8. Bajpai, occupied 
most of the sitting of the Assembly today. 

Sir 0. S. Bajpai explained that the Bill sought to lower the qualification 
fiom the possession of a certificato _ as of a graduate to the passing of the 
upper primary (fomili standard) examination or any other examination prescribed 
by a rule in this behalf as at least equivalent to that examination. This 
together with a reduction in the proprietory and income qualifioations would 
result in increasing the electorate from about 7,OCO to about 30,000 voters. 
This change, he pointed out, was not immutable, but would lead to a further 
broadening of the basis of franchi.se before long. An immediate adoption of 
literacy qualification, however, would be difficult for the principal reason that 
it involved individual examination of tho elector, for which there was at 
present no administrative machinery. The possession of the upper primary 
certificate would be a simple and an automatic test. 

PiiooKA Bill passed 

Earlier the Pbooka Bill and the Bill relating to the admission of children 
in certain employments, as amended by the Council of Btale, was assented to. 

Pkoieciion op Inventions and Designs 

Tho House next referred to a select committee, the bill further to amend 
the law relating to the protection of inventions and designs. 

Moving reforonce to a select committee, Sir Muliammad referred to the 
principal object of the Bill which, ho said, was to put a_ stop to the 
import of goods made or produced outside India with a design m which 
copyright existed under the Patents and Designs Act, 1911, unless the application 
of suoh a design had been made with licence or the written consent of the 
registered proprietor of the design. 
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After a brief reply from Sir Mohammad, the House without division 
referred the Bill to a select committee. 

Taxation of Eailway Peopebty 

Sir Thomas Stewart next moved that the Bill to regulate the extent to 
which railway property shall be liable to taxation imposed by an authority 
within a province be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon, 

Mr. K. Santhanam moving an amendment that the Bill be circulated till Oct. 1, 
1939, pointed out that siiffioient time should be given to the provincial Governments 
and other authorities to consider the matter before giving their opinions, Messrs. 
Aney, Ananthasayanara Ayyangar and Sir Muhammad Ziauddin were opposed to the 
Bill and wanted that the motion for circulation should be thrown out. 

Sir Thomas Stewart, replying, made it clear that the Bill involved no new 
assumption of power by the Government. It merely restored to the Government 
the power enjoyed by them until the new Act came into force on April 

1937. lie suspected that most of the opposition to tho Bill arose from 
the fact that in certain parts of it the word ‘Federal’ occurred. But he 
assured the House that there was nothing sinister in it. Regarding the fixing 

of the date upto which the Bill should be circulated, he pointed out that 

it was not the usual practice to fix sirch a date. 

The House divided on Sir Thomas Stewart’s motion and rejected it by 
63 votes to 41, the Muslim League party voting with the Congress against 

the motion. The House thou adjourned. 

Income-Tax Bill Debate 

16th. NOVEMBER .-—Two notable speeches marked the opening day’s proceedings 
of the first stage of tho debate on tho Income-Tax Bill today. The hon. Sir James Origg's 
speech, though brief, was full of humour, while Mr. Bhulabhai Desai's was a lucid 
and masterly exposition of the intricacies of tho measure. 

The Finance Member gratefully acknowledged the absence of any jarring 

or illtempered note during the proceedings of tho Select Committee and paid 
a great tribute to Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s skill, energy and knowledge and 
sweet reasonableness. The Bill, as it liad emerged from the Select Com¬ 
mittee, had not undergone traustormation on any fundaraoutal point and he 

described the changes as changes which stiffened the law against tax- 
dodgers while it softened the rigours of the Jaw with regard to tho honest tax- 

g ayer. Five-sixths of India’s income-taxpayers would be afforded relief under the 
iil, especially those whose earnings were under Rs. 8,000. Referring to the Con¬ 
gress High Command’s disapproval of Section 49 dealing with double income-tax 
relief, Sir James Grigg estimated that the ultimate net Toss to India would only 

amount to Rs. 60 laklis and not Rs. 130 lakhs as stated by Sardar Patel. His defence 
was that even now British companies pay more than Indian companies and with the 
repeal of the Section and the termination of reciprocal arrangeraonts, they would pay 
7 and three-fourth annas against 3 and a half annas paid by Indian companies. Bat 
even the.se Rs. 60 lakhs could be more or less saved if Section 4 were 
passed and the exemption from taxation of pay of officers on leave was 

conoolled. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s reply, which occupied two and a half hours, was 
acknowledged on all sides to be his finest performance since bo entered the House 
and showed a complete grasp of the su‘ ject. Mr. Desai wondered whether Sir 
James Grigg’s responsiveness was due to the mellowing effects of age and the new 
ciroumstanoes or the realisation that the Government had been unfriendly too long. 
But he refused to be Jed away by the Finance Member’s plea on behalf of poor 
India. If one could legitimately make an Englishman pay more, why not take it, 
he asked. Section 4 as it stood implied that every Indian should pay, while non- 
Indians need not. Nor could he understand the spacious argument about Section 53 
justifying the additional burden on the rich Indian taxpayer so as to afford relief to 
the Englishman. An exira crore, he felt, would make considerable difference to the 
nation-building departments. Ho characterised the arrangement devised under the 
Bill for giving relief to double-tax payers as unjust and atrocious. Mr. Desai re¬ 
ceived a great ovation at the end of bis brilliant speech. 
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17th. NOVEMBER :—Mr. Lalchand Navalrai dealt mainly with Clause 4, 
representing the strong feelings of merchants on the subject of taxation of incomes 
earned abroad. Dr. Dalai, who saw nothing wrong in the measure, rose almost to 
lyrical heights in commending it to the House. 

Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Ghetty condemned the Bill and, by implication, 
almost every one who had participated in the deliberations of the Select Committee. 
He considered it strange that while a less repress ntative House had rejected a 
similar measure six years ago, this House should bless it even in a qualified manner. 
The temptation of increasing the resources of the Provincial Governments, ho 
thought, had misled some even among his colleagues. It Sir James Grigg was 
sincere in that intention why did he not, he asked, tap every source, whether Indian 
or British, for after all India wanted a fair field and no favour ? He twitted the 
Finance Member with great knowledge of tax-dodging which in England had been 
practised as a fine art, whereas evasion in this country was comparatively trivial. 
Mr. Chetty objected to the provision for taxing incomes earned by traders out¬ 
side India, for the Government of India had done nothing tor them. He instanced 
the case of Indian trading interests in Burma. The House then adjourned till the 21st. 

2Iat. NOVEMBER The Leader of the European Group, Mr. Aikman, and 
an important unattached member. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, spoke on the Bill to-day, 
the third day of the genoral debate on the Bill. Sir Cowasje Jehangir dealt In 
the main with Clause 4, 5, 17 and 53 and expressed that Clause Four and Five 

made a revolutionary change in the system of taxation in the country. 

Mr. Aikman, on behalf of the European Group, drew cheers from the Opposi¬ 
tion benches for his observation that the income-tax ofilcials betrayed an attitude 
of permanent hostility towards the assessees but otherwise he seemed disposed 
to support the Bill. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir, armed with quotations from a debate on a similar Bill 
seven years ago, twitted the European Group with having altered their point of 

view because on the previous occasion they had joined the rest of the Elouse in 

opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa raised several laughs as ho pointed out the practical difficul¬ 
ties of the bumbler tax-prayer. He appealed to the Finance Member to show some 
consideration for the joint family system. He declared in a way of sarcasm that it 
was not a financial Bill but a moral Bill—to raise the morality of the Indians. The 
Bill seemed to him to be an amendment to criminal law rather than income tax law. 

22n<l. NOVEMBER -.—The pre-lunch sitting of the Assembly to-day, the fourth 
day of the general debate on the Bill, was notable for a racy and thrustful speech by 
Sir H. P. Mody, who, with a series of quips and sallies kept the House in boisterous 
good humour. Income-tax payers, he said, could be divided into three categories, the 
dishonest, the ‘not quite’ honest, and fools. (Laughter). Fools were those who declared 
their full income and paid up without a murmur. (Renewed laughter). The Bill was 
calculated to sharpen the wits of the dishonest and worsen the lot of the honest. It 
was based on a reversal of the well-known principle of jurisprudence and seemed to 
assume that it is better that a hundred innocent men should bo condemned than that 
one guilty man should escape. 

Mr. Oadgil agreed that all those with taxable incomes must pay up what was 
expected under this Bill because he felt it to be one of the obligations attendant on 
citizenship. The Bill, ho admitted, was brought with a view to perfect the machinery 
for collecting income-tax. He was also in agreement with the clause for taxing 
foreign incomes but he was strongly opposed to the provision distinguishing between 
domiciles and non-domiciles. Ho wanted Double Tux Relief to be deleted, on the 
ground that needs of the State transcended all contracts. He asked in this connection 
how many countries had entered into such reciprocal agreements. 

Pundit K. K. Malaviva brought to the notice of the House that the Bill com¬ 
pletely overlooked an important aspect found in the English Law, namely, taxing of 
surplus income or in other words income over and above what was necessary for the 
essential comforts of the assessee. In England, he pointed out, one fifth of the income 
not exceeding £300 was not taxable. Over and above this, there were the married 
man’s allowance, the single man’s allowance, for children and for dependents. These 
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allowances, therefore, mitigate the incidonoe of taxation in England helped in raising 
the standard of living and provided for the hotter maintenance and education of 
children. He had not conolnded when the House a<ljouroed. 

23r<l. NOVEMBER :—Dr. Deshmukh and Mr. Nnum/in spoke to-day dealing with 
the Bill exhaustively. The former, in a raoy speech, kept the Honsejntorested, while 
Mr. Nauman made it clear that hoih on clause 4 and on the provision for double 
income-tax relief the Muslim members shared ths views of the Congie.ss Party. 
Towards the end of the day, Mr. S. P. Chambers lucidly explained the many points 
on which doubts had boen cx))re.ssed in the course of the debates. 

Dr. O. V. Deshmukh, in the course of a vigorous criticism of certain features 

of the Bill, said the main provisions in it could be deftiu'd as follows : “to relievo 

the poor income-tax payer at the expense of the rich income-tax payer; to 
use the revenue realised to ludp the Provinces; to assume that Indians 
want relief from taxition only ns against their richer brethren and not 
as against tho foreigner ; to assume also that every Indian has the right to 
be harassed.” But what, he askod, was tho real disease to be treatod V It was 
the draiu caused by pensions, intorosl-free securities and debentures, double in¬ 
come-tax relief and so on. And notbiug was being done to deal with this drain. 
What right did the Government of India have to cast noveton.s eyes on the foreign 
income of Indiana '? Had the GovLUiimeut done anything to help them in the 
earning of this income ? Had they g ven such help as the United Kingdom Gov¬ 
ernment had, for instance, given to its nationals trading abroad in the shape of 
export oredit or other methods ? Referring to tax-dodging, Dr. Di'slimnkh asked 
if it was a vice only of Indians. Wn.s it not pruvnlcut in England. He read an 
extract from The Daily Herald of Loudon which, ho said, showed that even in 
the present anxious times for England some JE20 or jU'iO million were being lost 
to the treasury owing to tax-doging. And Indians who owed nothing to their 

Government had greater justifioation to dodge taxes than Englishmen whom 

their Oovurnment helped in alt possible ways. The Fioance Member had no right 
to stand in the House and moralise about tax-dodging. 

The House at this stage adjourned till tlie 2Gth. 

26th. NOVEMBER Tim Assomlily rose to-day with the satisfaction of having 
fliiisbo 1 the goneial debate on tlie Income Tax Bill. Among the notable spoeohos 
were those of Mr. Hoo.seiubbai Lalljoo, Messrs. M. S. Aney, and N. M. Joslii and 
finally that of Sir .Tames Grigg. 

Mr, Lalljee felt iio could not he a party to invidious distinctions being made 
against Indian b.iHiiu'Rsmoii. His main grievance was that the unfortunate Indian 
trader abroad, f<.ir whom tlie Ooverument of India docs nothing, .should be squeezed 
on piinciple to get money aiiyliow. 

Mr. M. S. Aney paid n great trilutio to Mr. Blmlabhai Dt'sai’s marvellous speeoli, 
his unrivalled gi'iisp of the principles of incorao-tax, but could not detect tho 
impress of his peisonality on tiio Bill, He felt the need for considerable caution 
in ap|iroachiiig Ibo Fiuanco Member, even when he seemed amiable. 

Sir A. Qhuznavi caused much embarassment to the Muslim League party by his 
opposition to clause 4 urging tliat taxation on the accrual basis would crusli Indian 
business abroad. 

Mr, Jo.'ihi deplored that tlio definition of dividend would enable conversion of 
profits into capital, tlius ebeating labour of its legitimate due. As for tlio re.st 

be supported tlio Bill as regards clause 4 on the ground that those who could 

should pay. Ho thought that previous exemptions given by the Government 

of India savoured of nepotism, particularly pensions and leave salaries. He seemed to 
be uncomitromising about granting privileges to Britishers who, he thought, should 
pay for them. 

Sir James Qrigg confined himsolf to clauses 4 and fi3. Ho thought several 
speakers had regaided lax-dodging almost as praiseworthy, forgetting that the 
increased revenues will go to the provinces. The cases of haish treatment by 
income-tax officials .seemed to him to be extra-ordinarily few, considering their 
very diflicnlt task and the definition of a poor assessee arising out of the debate 
was a man with at least twenty thousand per year. He entered into an elaborate 
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defence of clause 53, relating it as bad tactics for the Opposition to upset existing 
arrangements on the eve of important changes and pointed out that twenty-eight 
different colonies and Dominions granted double income-tax relief, inoluding Eire. 

Towards the end, he made the Government’s attitude clear in the event of clause 
4 being mangled, as he described it. Capitalists did well, be thought, with tariffs, 
subsidies ana the Government’s stores purchase policy But if the Congress should 
still extend its sympathy further and reject the essential part of olause 4, the fate 
of the Bill would be endangeved and his offer regarding taxation of leave salaries 
would bo withdrawn. 


Maulana Shackat Au’b Dkaih 

28th. NOVEMBER As a mark of respect to the memory of Maulana Shaukat 
Alt, the Assembly adjourned to-day without transacting any business. Before the 
adjournment of the Uouse tributes were paid by the parties and the President to 
the Maulana’s qualities and to his services to the country. 

Incomx-Tax Bill Dehate (Contd.) 

29th. NOVEMBER :—The expected crisis over the Income Tax Bill arose in 
the Assembly to-day with dramatic swiftness. Tho all important Clause (4) was 
taken up immediately after question time when Mr. B. Daa moved that it be deleted. 

Mr. Aikman, Leader of the Euiopean Group, supported the motion and made 
the position of the group clear. He look his stand, amid cheers, on the declaration 
made in 1931 by tho then Leader of the group strongly opposing the aoceplanoo of 
what the other parties in the House regarded as unfair discrimination or pre¬ 
ferential treatment in their favour. Mr, Aikman declared that their attitude re¬ 
mained unchanged to-day. Ho appealed to the Financo Member not to carry out 
his threat to withdraw the Bill if the Clause was altered. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai, Loader of tho Opposition and Mr. Jinnah spoke strongly 
against the Clause and tho new basis of taxation wliich it embodied, partioularly, 
the disorimination sought to bo made in favour of non-Indians. 

Sir Jamea Origg, Finance Member, followed with a dramatic offer to “test the 
bonafides of tho flouso” and asked whether the House was prejmred to agree to 
the removal of provisions wliich had been characterised ns discriminatory and to 
which tho European Group had expressed its opposition, this removal being subieot 
to safeguards against absurd results in tho case of foreign visitors which bo had 
explained would result if tho pure re.sidence basis was adopted. The issue, he 
asserted, was whether the Congress party’s object was merely to remove disorimi- 
nation or whether they did not want to tax themselves or their millionaire friends. 

Mr. Jinnah entered a spirited protest against the Financo Member’s claim to 
tost anyone’s bonafides, particularly tho bonafides of the House. Ho pointed out 
that the issue was not merely tho discriminatory provisions but the accrual basis 
also. After further arguraont, tho House agreed to lot the consideration of the 
Clause stand over till the Finance Member and Leaders of the parties met in an 
exploratory conference to see it alternative methods could be discovered. 

To the President’s question, members expressed the desire not to proceed with 
tho oonsideration of other Clauses in the roeanwliile and the President then ad¬ 
journed the House. 

30tb. NOVEMBER :~Sir James Origg, the Finance Member, announced after 
question time to-day that in accordance with the arrangement made in the House, party 
loaders and himself met yesterday afternoon to discuss the basis for a possible 
comprehensive compromise on clauses 4 and 5 of tho Income-Tax Bill. Quite definite 
progress was made and the prospects of an agreement were sufficiently favourable 
to justify the Bouse in postponing oonsideration of these clauses for the present and 
going on with the remaining clauses. Tho House accordingly took up clause 6. 

The Finance Uemher gave a number of assurances regarding the proposal to 
appoint what might bo described as Central Co-ordinating Commissioners of tnoome- 
Tax, apart from Commissioners for specified areas. The proposal is contained in Sub¬ 
section 2 of the proposed Section 5 of Olause 6. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai moved the deletion of the proposal and atgued that it 
amounted to a multiplication of machinery and would add to the already top-heavy 
administration of the Department. 

U 
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Tlie hon. Sir James Origg explained the purpose of the proposal and said tho 
function of these Commissioners would be mainly to co-ordinate ; they would not 
deal with ordinary cases but with cases of a special kind, such as those relating 
to insurance or suspected fraud or assessment of concerns whose operations extended 
to more than one circle. 

Mr. Af, S. Aney wanted to know if non-Indians or more experts from abroad 
would be appointed to these Central posts. 

Sir James said that no assurance could be given on the first point because in 
the Income-Tax Department, there were at present Indian as well as non-Indian 
officers who might bo appointed ; but as regards the second part of the query, he 
was near enough to jetirement from India to desire a quiet time for tho rest of 
his term. 

In reply to Mr. Satyamurti’s questions, Sir James gave the assurance that the 
three Commissioners of this type, agreed to by the Select Committee, would be the 
maximum number, that at present there was no intention to appoint all the three at 
once, that the appointments would not bo made in advance of the need and that 
when appointed, they would not be permitted to “grab” cases in order to justify 
their existence. 

Mr. Navalrai’s amendment was rejeoted and the Clause, with a few verbal 
changes, was passed. 

The provision in Clause 7 to tax salaries due, instead of salaries actually paid, 
met with strenuous opposition. Prof. Banerjee, moving its omission, said that it 
would have a harassing effect on poor persons and declared that it ran counter to 
the principle of ability to pay. 

Mr. 8. P. Chambers., Income-Tax Expert, said that the provision was intended 
to stop the loopholes of evasion. lu one circle alone, as ho had already mentioned, 
he had found 400 cases of persons not taking their salaries in order to escape 
taxation. As for cases of genuine hardship, in which salaries were not paid, either 
because the employers went bankrupt or raised au objection, instructions would be 

issued to see that these were dealt with leniently. No specific provision need be 
made for this purpose. 

Mr. M, S. Aney considered this an anomalous and unsatisfactory state of things. 
The House could not remain content with the assuiance given by Mr. Chambers 
that cases of employees, who never received their salaries, would be treated leniently. 
In case of non-receipt of salary, the question would arise whether it was, or was 
not an attempt at an evasion of tax. It was no good leaving the decision on that 
point to each administrative officer as he choose. 

Mr. K. Santanam pointed out that tho question was whether the tax was 
payable and where cases of hardship of the kind under discussion had arisen, the 

liability for payment should be that of the employer in cases where the tax was 

deducted at the source. He would move an amendment to this effect later. Prof. 

Banerji’s amendment was lost. 

Clause Eight of the Bill provided the fiist division on the Income-Tax Amend¬ 
ment Bill. The House rejected by 58 votes to 45 Mr. M. S. Ananthasayanam 
Iyengar’s amendment, whereby an attempt was made to remove what Mr. Iyengar 
considered to be hardships that would arise in the form of double-taxation when, 
under this Clause, tax would be levied on loans or advances on the security of 
salary that would be due in the future. 

Mr. Chambers, opposing the amendment, explained that the amendment was not 
necessary as the hardship contemplated by the mover would not occur in view of 
Bection 60 (2) of tho Act, which provided for relief in the event of such contingencies. 

The House next accepted, by 72 votes to 32, Mr. Santanam’s amendment by 
which it was provided that in cases where salary was deductable at the source, the 
BSsessee should not be called upon to pay the tax himself to the extent deducted, 
unless he received the salary without such deduotion. 

The House also accepted without a division Mr. Sanlanam's amendment, which 
sought to provide that in case of unrecognised provident funds, tax would only be 
levied on such amount to the extent to which it did not consist of the contribution 
by the assessee or the interest on such contribution by the assessee. 

Clause 8 as amended was passed. A detailed discussion followed on an amend¬ 
ment to the next clause, moved by Lala Shamlal, suggesting that any tax paid to 
any municipality, cantonment board or any local board, should be exempted in 
pomputing incomes from property for purposes of Income-Tax. 
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The main argumeat in favour of the amoadmont advanced by the speakers, 
including Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. M. 8. Aney, 8ir Oowasji Jehaogir, and Bir 
Abdullah Haroon, was that the net income of the property owner and not his gross 
income should be taken into account in taxing him. 

Sir James Origg aud Mr. Chambers pointed out that the amendment would 
reduce the tax on property owners. Sir James argued that the amendment would 
result in a reduction in revenue to the extent of fourteen or fifteen lakhs. If the 
House went on making small changes hare and there and giving Christmas presents 
all round, nothing would be left of the Bill. 

In reply to questions, Sir James stated that exemptions were at present allowed 
in respect o^'municipal and other taxes paid by the occupier and if there was any 
doubt or laoi of uniformity in this matter in parts of India, he undertook to issue 
instructions, making it clear that these deductions shall be made. 

Lala. Shamlal withdrew his amendment. Clause 9 had not yet been disposed ef 
when the House adjourned. 

l«t. DECEMBER Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar moved an amendment to-day 
to exempt from taxation any expeuditure (not being in the nature of capital expendi¬ 
ture) made definitely for the benefit of the employees or the dependents of those 
employees. Mr. Cliettiar explained that as the law was at present interpreted, only 
sujns spent by employers on a hospital or a school intended solely for the benefit 
of employees or their children were exempted but not sums contributed by employers 
to similar institutions to which the public generally had access. 

Sir James Origg pointed out that instructions had already been issued that 
Income-tax OiBoers should adopt a more liberal interpretation iu allowing exemption 
for welfare expenditure. But to oxteud the benefit of such exemption, as tho amend¬ 
ment sought to do, to expenditure on the employees’ dependents would be to extend 
the exemption to unapproved funds and to contributions made to such funds. To 
that he could not agree. The amendment was withdrawn. 

Tho House rejected without division a lengthy amendment by Mr, Sami Venkata- 
chalam ChJti intended to restrict the power given under the Bill to the Income-Tax 
Officer to osti>hIa bad or doubtful debts. 

Clauses lOwil and 12 were passed with minor amendments. During the consi¬ 
deration of Clause 10, Mr. B. D. Pande wanted it to be amended so as to include 
scientific apparatus and surgical equipment among the items for which allowances 
would be made when assessment was made in respect of profits from business. The 
House accepted Mr. Panda’s amendment. 

The heavily technical character of the debate was brightened towards the end of 
the day’s sitting when the hon. Sir Af. N. Sircar made one of bis rare interventions 
with a sparkingly humorous speech. He spoke on Mr. S. K. Som’s amendment, 
suggesting a series of deductions in tho taxable income of the assessee. Mr. Bom 
referred to the practice in the United Kingdom and America where allowances were 
made for wife, children, dependents etc., and asked why similar allowances should 
uot be made iu India. 

Sardar Sant Singh and Mr. B. Choudhury supported the amendment and pleaded 
that, in fairness, an allowance should be made in the case, for instance, of a married 
person with an income. The demands on tho two classes of persons were entirely 
different, and the State in tax’ng them should take the difference into proper acoount. 

The hon. Sir James Origg said that two points or order oould have been urged 
against the amendment. Firstly, it sought to vary a tax in which the Provinces 
were interested and, secondly, it was not appropriate to a Bill which did not seek 
to lay down the scale of taxation. The amendment would be more appropriate to 
the Finance Bill when it could bo considered iu relation to the scale of taxes 
proposed in that Bill. He did not, however, propose to raise these points of order 
but to urge that tho araeudmeut would cost a great deal of money (cries of “Oh, oh’’) 
Money, after all, was the most effective argument. The disciissiou had not concluded 
when the House rose for the day. 

2nd. DECEMBER The Assembly rejected by 93 votes to ll Mr. Sam's amend¬ 
ment suggesting a number of deductions in tho taxable income of the assessee by 
way of allowances for marriage, ohildren and dependents. During to-day’s discussion 
on the amendment which was moved last evening by Mr. Som, Mr. A. C. Datta and 
Mr. Husseinbhai Luljee supported the ameudment while Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
opposed it. 
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The House, after lunch, passed clause 16 and took up consideration of the “trust" 
clause. Sir Cowasji Jehangir moved that the provision hy which income arising to 
any person by virtue of a settlement or disposition, revocable or irrevocable, from 
psets remaining the property of the settler or disposer would bo deemed to he the 
incoine of the settler or disposer. Sir Cowasji believed that trusts, unlike in England, 
in this country were not made for evading taxation. He also referred to the amend¬ 
ment to the Income Tax Act made in 1937 in this respect and pointed out that the 
1937 amendment which was expected to yield about 30 lakhs did in fact only yield 
about 2 lakhs. This, he said, would show that there was really very little that 
could be got from this source. Mr. Chambers opposing the araondmiut stated the 
intentions behind the present provision. 

DENUNoiAnoN OF Anti-Inman Memorial 

He had not concluded when the House took up consideration of the adjournment 
motion tabled by Sj. Shri Prakash to discuss. 

Sj. Sri Frakasrt, in moving the adjournment motion, censured the Government 
for associating themfelves through the Commander-in-Chiof with a memorial bearing 
an inscription in which Indiaus who fought against them have been described as 
“mutineers”. Sj, Sri Prakash’s speech was tbo most impressive of tho day and the 
motion was passed without a division. 

“Would ray honourable friends”, said Sj. Sri Prakasa, “want me to raise a 
memorial at the Ehuni Daruaza (in Delhi) where tradition says hundreds of my 
people were shot at the cannons’ montli from day to day and about which it is said 
when the valiant General found one day only" 09 wire available ho added his own 
Khansama so that the quota of hundyed might be made up ?” 

“I have no objection to memorials being raised to the fallen gallant and brave 
men on either side”, said Mr. Sri Prakasa. “If tho memorial was sacred to the 
memory of the bravo men who fought and died there in 1858 instead of lamentation 
we will have remembrance and instead of pity, praise. If such wore the language 
of the memorial I would have no objection but when one side is referred to as 
mutineers and as enemies and praise for gallantry is only reserved for ono side then 
I have my ohjeotions. It’s not only tho victors who are brave, the anquished may 
be braver”. 

The Income-Tax Amend. Bill ( Contd. ) 

5th, DECEMBER After a debato lasting for nearly 2 hours to-day, the Govern¬ 
ment accepted the Congress amondraout the trust clause (clause 17) moved by 
Mr. Santhanam on Friday. 

The amendment sought to provide that the clause, which proposes to tax certain 
classes of trusts shall not apply to any income arising to any person by virtue of a 
settlement or disposition which was not recoverable for a period exceeding 6 years 
or during the lifetime of tho person and from which income the settler or disposer 
derives no direct or indirect benefit. 

After Mr. Chambers had concluded his speech on the trust clause which he 
began on Friday evening, Mr. A. C. DatCa, Deputy President, supported the amend¬ 
ment as the iesser evil in view of the fact that the amendment to delete the 
clause was not moved. 

Mr. N. C, Chunder (Congress), supporting the amendment declared, that Mr. 
Chambers in opposing the Bill was going from one argument of despair to another. 
He said that none of the reported cases on the subject of Wakfs in High Courts 
would lend support to the position enunciated by Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. Bulabhai Desai explained that tho proposed amendment did cover the aspect 
raised by Mr. Jinnah but in order to clarify it he suggested that the words “but 
that the settler shall be liable to be assessed on the said income as and when the 
power to revoke arises to him,” be added at tho end of the proposed proviso. 

Sir Janies Qrigg, while accepting the amendment, felt that the amendment would 
leave loopholes for evasion and said that be would reserve tho right to remedy the 
loopholes that might be discovered in the clause with the proposed amendment. 

An interesting situation developed in the afternoon, m which the mover and 
supporters remained neutral on their own amendment and allowed it to suffer a 
heavy defeat. Mr. Sriprakasa (Congress) moved an amendment the effect of which 
would be to impose an obligation on banks and money-lenders to furnish returns 
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yearly to the income-tax authorities of all clients who received interest up to Rs. 300 
a year instead of Rs, 1,000 as at present. Mr. Sripratasa characterised the new 
requirement as an inquisitorial one and said that if the authorities suspected fraud 
and wanted to avoid it, it was up to them to do the work themselves instead of 
burdening the banks and moneylenders with it. 

Sir James Origff said the provision was intended to avoid badgering of individual 
assesses. Nor was the work involved very great or of a high order. The clerks, who 
would prepare the lists were not going to be paid large salaries. Sir James said, he 
realised however there was a great deal of feeling about this question and Government 
would, therefore, content themselves with a limit of Rs. 400 instead of Rs. 300. 

Swami Venkatachalam Cheily made a spirited reply to Sir James and said what 
Sir Homi Mody had suggested was that in order to furnish the yearly list that 
the Bill wanted one bank alone with which he was connected would have to go 
through 70,000 entries in order to find out which of the customers were paid an 
interest of Rs. 200. Surely, the Finance Member did not mean to say that bank 
could not have 70,000 customers (cheers). Was there a provision parallel to this in 
any other country in the world ? he asked. Was it the intention to treat Indians 
as a species of criminal tribes ? Why should this rule bo made in India alone ? 

Mr. M, S. Aney developed this point further and asked whether the department 
could furnish figures to the house showing what revenue had been obtained by the 
department with the help of the present rule which would otherwise have gone 
unpaid. Without these figures the House could never arrive at a correct estimate of 
the justification for the change now sought to be made. 

Mr. Sri Prakaaa at this stage asked leave to withdraw his amendment. Leave was 
refused and the amendment was put to vote and rejected by 41 votes to 10. The 
Congress party including the mover and the European group remained neutral, 
while the Congress Nationalists voted for the amendment and a tew members of the 
Muslim League Party divided their votes between the two sides. 

The House, thereafter, agreed to clause 21 with the amount fixed at Rs, 400 
instead of Rs, 200 fixed in the original Bill. 

Clause 23 was next passed and the House took up consideration of clause 23 

dealing with compulsory returns made by assessees after a general notice has been 

issued by the income-tax-offloer. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalral moved for the deletion of tho provision for compulsory 
returns. He asserted that this would cause very great inconvenience and hardship to 
the assessee, while tho income-tax officers would be relieved of their responsibility 
which they have been discharging so far. People in India, bo pointed out, were not 
so educated as in England. The concession made by the Select Committee, he felt, 
was not enough. It would not do to merely provide for the exemption for penalties 

of those who have incomes up to Rs. 3,500 per annum only. 

Consideration of clause 23 was not over when the President adjourned the 
House. 

Aqeeemepi on Changes in Bill 

Embodying the agreement referred to by the Finance Member in the Assembly 
between the Congress Party, the Mnslim League Party and the Government, six 
amendments have been tabled by Mr. J. F, Sheehy and Mr. 8. P, Chambers to Clauses 
4, 6 and 49 of the Income-Tax Bill. 

The first amendment seeks to amend tho proviso to Clause 4 (A) in the following 
manner: 

“Provided further that in the case of a person not ordinarily resident in British 
India, income, profits and gains which accrue or arise to him without British 
India shall not be so included (in assessment) unless they are derived from a 
business controlled in or a profession or vocation set up in British India or unless 
they are brought into or received in British India by him during such year.” 

The second amendment proposes to add the following proviso to the same Clause : 
“Provided further that if any year the amount of income accruing or arising with¬ 
out British India exceeds the amount brought into British India in that year there 
shall not be included in the assessment of the income of that year so much of 
such excess as does not exceed Rs. 4,500.” 

The following amendment is to Clause 5 of the Bill: 

“A Company is resident in British India in any year, (A) if the control and 
management o^ its affairs is suitable wholly in British India in that year, or (B) 
if its income arising in British India in that year exceeds its income arising without 
British India in that year.” 
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In the same Clause, the following further amendment is to bo made : . 

“For the purposes of this Act, (A) an iudiyidual is ‘not ordinarily resident m 
British India in any year if he has not been resident in British India in any years 
preceding that year or if he has not during the^ seven years proceeding that yn^i 
been in British India for a period of or for periods amounting in all to more than 
two years; (B) a Hindu undivided family is deemed to he ordinarily resident in 
British India, if its manager is ordinarily resident in British India 1 (0) a company, 
firm or other association of persons is ordinarily resident in British India if it is 
resident in British India”. 

Clause 49 is sought to be amended of tho following provisio ; 

“Provided further that whore an assessee has been assessed in respect of income 
arising outside British India in a country the laws of which prohibit or restrict 
the remittance of money to British India, the Income-Tax Officer shall _ not treat 
the assessee as in default in respect of that part of the tax which is due in respect 
of that amount of his income which, by reason of such prohibition or restriction, 
cannot be brought into British India, and shall continue to treat the assessee as not 
in default in respect of such part of the tax untill the prohibition or restriction is 
removed, 

“Explanation: For tho purpose of this section income shall be deemed to have 
been brought into British India if it has been utilised or could have been utilised 
for the purposes of any expenditure actually incurred by the assessee without 
British India or if tho income, whether capitalised or not, has been brought into 
British India in any form.” 

Tho following new section numbered Clause 49 (D) is added : 

“When income-tax is payable in respect of any income arising without British 
India in a country tlia laws of which do not provide for any relief in respect of 
income-tax charged in British India, the amount of tax shall be reduced by one- 
half or by an amount ctpial to one-half of the income-tax payable in that country 
in rcsiieo't of that income, whichever is tho less.” 

6th, DECEMBER :—The power given to incorao-tax officers to exempt certain 
assesBoes from submitting returns of income under Section 23 of the Act and to 
presume that oerlain returns made are “incorrect and incomplete” was strongly 
orilioised in the course of discussion on Clause 24. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai and 
Pandit K. K. Malaviya moved amendments for the deletion of the words giving 
this power to the income-tax officers. 

Mr. Chambers admitted that tho language of the clause was liable to be mis- 
terpreted. He undertook to make suitable amendments in the Upper House in 

the light of the criticisms made hero. The amendment were thereafter withdrawn. 

AVhat constituted a separation of a joint Hindu family and whether the Income- 
Tax Officer should have the discretion to deoide whether separation had taken 
place were questions which led to a lively discussion during the debate on Clause 30. 

Mr. Bajoria moved an amendment by which he sought to romovo what he 

considered to be the harassment that was caused to members of joint Hindu 
families under Section 25 (A) of tho Incoine-Tax Act, according to which 

the Income-Tax Officers was empowered to satisfy himself as to the fact that 

a partition had been affected. Mr. Bajoria wanted the deletion of the portion by 
which the Inoome-Tax Officer should satisfy himself that “a separation of tho 
members of the family has taken place’' He pointed out that this led to Income- 
Tax Officers demanding proof of partition hy motes and bounds, thus demanding the 
impossible, especially when such partition by metes and bounds could not 
be affected. 

The hen. Sir N. N. Sircar, intervening, referred to the law as it stood which 
would be satisfied with an unequivocal declaration of the intention to separate. But 
in practice this deoiaration was not acted upon and the other “symptoms” of the 
joint Hindu family, such a common worship and the common kitchen remained 
un-affocted. It was therefore necessary that the Income-Tax Officer should satisfy 
himself that real separation had taken place. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, in vigorously supporting the amendment, said he was amazed 
at the Law member’s contention, What he asked was meant by separation in respect 
of property, which it was physically impossible to separate as, for instance, a snare 
certificate in a mill ? Was it contended that a piece of paper should be cut up into 
parts in order , to prove that separation had taken place ? 

The amendment was passed without a division and the House adjourned. 
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7lh. DECEMBER The penalty that income-tax autlioritics are empowereU 
under section 28 of the Act to impose if any person failed to furnish an accurate 
return of his income was to-day reduced by tho Assembly. The Bill provided for a 
penalty not exceeding twice the amount of income-tax or super-tax due. Swami 
Venkatachalam Chetty proposed that it should be equal to the amount due. Sir 
James Grigg suggested one and half times the amount and tho House accepted it. 

On Mr. Lalchand Navalrai’a motion tho House agreed to the addition of a 
proviso that the Income-tax Officer shall not imposo any penalty under this section (28) 
without the previous approval of the inspecting assistant commissioner. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa moved an amendment suggesting the provision of a time limit 
of 30 days, within which the sum of income-tax and penalty demanded by the 
authorities shall be payable. Ho pointed out that the absence of a time limit would 
result in assessees being called upon to pay at 3 days’ notice or oven one day’s 
notice as had happened in this case. A time limit, he contended, was all the more 
necessary, because the system of payment of income-tax by instalments was not 
adopted in India as in America. 

Sir James Origg declared that what he objected to was generalising on the 
conduct of the whole class of public servants, because of speoifio cases of petty 
tyranny, which he admitted might exist. Such potty tyranny, he further admitted, 
might express itself in giving very short notice to tho assessees. Against this, 
however, exhortations had been addressed in a departmental circular in April last 
vear impressing on income-tax officers and tho staff to give assessees sufficient time. 
Be urged the mover to bo content with tlii.s action taken by the department. 

Mr. Sriprakasa withdrew his amendment. 

Clauses 34 to d.'i were passed raiiidly by the House. During the discussion on 
clause 41 the House rejected, by 42 votes to 8, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai's amendment 
which sought to give notice to the assesseo when tho officer, appellate assistant 
commissioner or commissioner desired to record evidence of witnesses against tho 
said assesses. Mr. Ancp, supporting the amemlrnent, pointed out the desirability of 
allowing these enquiries to bo like ordinary police investigation. 

The House next accepted by (i4 votes to 45 Swami Venkatachalam Chetty's 
amendment to delete the provision by which the Income-tax Officer was entitled to 
visit promises of assessees for the purpose of making enquiries. 

Clause G9 had been disposed of when the Assembly rose for the day. 

8th. DECEMBER ;—The Assembly continued the debate on Clause 4 of the 
Income-Tax Bill to day. Mr. M. S. Aney moved an amendment to provide that tax shall 
only be levied on siiras brought into, or received by the a.sscssco in British India. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai made a detailed exjio.sitiou of the considerations which 
weighed with him and with Mr. Jinnah in acceptiiiK tho agreomeut on Clause 4 
and the other important clauses. Ho drew Mr. Aney’s atteritiou in particular to 
the observation that he (the speaker) had made in his speech on the first reading 
of the Bill. He had then made it clear that bis mind was open on Clause 4 and 
had stated alternative grounds, either of opposition to, or a modification of the 
clause. Modification was then within his contemplation though ho had not any 
prophetic vision of the dramatic offer which was later made by tho Finance Member. 
'The clause, lie emphasised, did not raise any question of ethics or of right and 
wrong but one of fiscal policy, which depended on a weighing of pios and cons 
and gains and losses. 

Mr. Desai dwelt on some of the gains in the agreed amendments and referred to 
the abolition of all distinction between domioilod and nou-domiciled residents both 
individuals and companies. A large number of Europeans lived practically all their 
life in the country, and made their fortune in this country but claimed that their 
domicile was elsewhere and, thus, owed no obligations by way of taxation in this 
country. That was now removed and any one living in ludia for more than two 
years out of seven was to bo taxed in the same way as a domiciled resident. 
Similarly, largo foreign companies, which operated in India but were registered and 
controlled outside, used to escape taxation. Now it hud been ngreed that, whether 
controlled from outside or not, any company which made the bulk of its fortune in 
India, that is 51 per cent of it, then that 51 per cent of it would be taxed. 

As regards the taxing of foreign income, a distinction must be remembered 
between income from trade and income from investment. From all quarters, Mr, 
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Desai said, he had been informed that taxing of inveetmont abroad was a proper 
measure in the interest of India. It would prevent the flight of capital, which was 
sorely needed in this country. Income from trade must again be divided into 
income from ordinary small trade and income from very large businesses. 
The small trader who needed protection had been nrotected by the exemption 
granted to incomes upto Rs. 4,500. As for agricultural income from Burma, 
the House must remember the distinction between income from land acquired 
as a part of money-lending business and income from land inherited as 
ancestral property. Mr. Desai contended that every consideration and attention had 
been paid to every class of interest which was legitimately entitled to fight for 
exemption. Referring to emigrant Indians, Mr. Desai fully associated himself with 
the condemnation of the (jovornment for their failure to protect them; hut that 
was a different proposition. Tinder the Bill now, any Indian trader, who was not 
resident at all in India, would not come within its scope, but if he came into India 
for a period which worked out at about three months in the year, then he became 


Explaining the reasons which actuated him to support the agreement that had 
been arrived at, Mr. M. A. Jinnah declared that as far as the change over to the 
accrual basis was concerned, there w-rs no question of principle except perhaps as 
to the method followed. The remittance ba.sis had been tried for many years and 
many loopholes had been discovered in it. There were people who did not pay 
any incomo-tax at all. He explained that a man could instruct his banker in the 
United Kingdom to invest fifty or seventy-five lakhs there and go free of income- 
tax on that amount. Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said that ho emphatically would not have 
supported the clause as it origin.ally stood even though certain advantages were 
offered because of tho distinction that was created between domicile and non-do- 
cile and the enormous hardships that would accrue fo Indian nationals trading 
abroad But he pointed out that tho offer tfiat was made by tho Finance Member 
and the successful results of the conference that followed, had altered tho situation. 
No party, he declared, could get sixteen annas from a compromise. Proceeding, 
Mr, Jinnah said he 
lakhs and lakhs 


was of the opinion 
of Indians abro.id 


that it was 
would ho 


not reasonable to argue that 
iiffected adveiselj'. Who 


were the traders abroad, ho asked, who would be tlius affected ( Ho reminded the 
House that tho modifications efTecled roped in only tho millionaires. Why should 
not such men, ho asked, contribute to the Indian revenues V Wliethor tho knife 


falls on tho niulon or the melon 
which would bo cut. Thoretoie, it 


fails on the knife, ho said, it would be the melon 
iioiuiv, n. was necessary to see that the melon was cut 

where it was most juicy. Mr. Jinuah explained tho improvement that bad boon made 
by the agreement and'doclai ed that it was not merely a gain on principle : there 

were substantial gains. , r- r, i .1 * i u 

Mr A Aikman, Leader of the European Group, regretted that ho could 
not support tho amendment before the House. Quoting Mr. Bhulabhai 

Desai he said that there was no question of ethics involved in the quostiou as to 
whether or not the accrual basis should bo accepted. Mr. Desai had also shown 

that really no hard and fast lino could ho drawn between tho accrual basis on 

the one hand and the remittance basis on the other. These phrases had come to 
be attached to certain bases of taxation but by tbemsoivcs they really had no 
distinct meaning. As Mr. Desai had explained, the exact meaning in either case 
inevitably depended on tho nature of the arrangement made. In other words, 
whatever basis was adopted, might be modified in its incidence, or the reverse, 

by the exact scheme of the income-tax law of the country that levied taxes on 

income “Whatever our views on tho original proposal—and none of us approach 
the problem from quito tho same angle, as Mr. Bhulabhai Deasi has said—on 

the nroposal now before us, a very large measure of agreement bad been reached. 

The Leader of the Congress Nationalist Party does not agree with it, but has 
stated his case in a manner that everyone, even among his opponents, will respect. 
But I will suggest to him that ho has achiovod his object. Ho has given the 
House an opportunity to hear the Leaders of tho two largest Parties explain their 
case and how the compromise was arrived at.” 


Mr. Aneys amendment was lost by 84 votes to 12. 

The House next rejected without a division Sir Cowasji Jehangir’a amendment 
which sought to exempt from the operation of the Bill those incomes which were 
result of activities for the period from 1933 to tho date on which the Bill 
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came into force. Sir Cowasji pointod oat that this would give foreign traders 
and inve.storR a chance to adjust their position. 

Mr. amendment, by which agricultural income accruing or arising in 

British Burma and Indian States would not be included in tlie income or proBts or 
gains for a period of five years from the date on which the Bill would come into 
force, was also rejected without a division. 

Before rising for the day. the .Assembly accepted the agreed amendment to 
Clause 4 by which the proviso would now read : “Provided further that in the 
case of a person not ordinarily resident in Britisli Imlia, income, profits and gains 
which accrue or arise to him without British India shall not be so included unless 
they are derived from a business controlled in. or a profession or vocation set up m, 
India or unless they are brought into or received in British India by him during 
such a year.” The Assembly then adjourned. 

9th. DECEMBER The Assembly passed to-day the second of the agreed amendments 
to the Income-Tax Bill, providing “that if in any year the amount of income accruing 
or arising without British India exceeds the amount brought into British India in 
that year, there shall not he included in the assessment of the income of that year 
so much of such excess as docs not e.xcocd K.s. 4,500 ” 

An attempt was made bv Sardar Sant Singh to raise the limit from Rs. 4,500 
to either Rs. 10,000 or Us. 7,500 but his amendment was rejected without a division. 

Clause 4 of the Bill was then passed amidst cheers. 

During consideration of Clause 5. the House accepted two more of the agreed 
amendments, both moved by Mr. Chambers. By the first a company’s residence in 
British India was defined as hdlows ; “A company is resident in British India in 
any year (a) if the oontiol and management of its affairs is situated wholly in 
British India in that year exceeds its income arising without British India in that 
year.** 

The second amendment provided that “for the purposes of this Act (a) an indi¬ 
vidual is 'not ordinarily resident’ in British India in nine out of tho ten years pre¬ 
ceding that year, or if'he has not during the seven years preceding that year been 
in British India for a period of, or for periods amoi.uting in all to, more than two 
years ; (b) a Hindu undivided family is deemed to he oidiuaiily resident in British 
Ifiidia if its manager is ordinarily resident in British India ; and (c) a oomiiany, firm 
or other association of persons is ordinarily resident in British India.” 

The debate on the araendraent resolved itself into a series of questions and 
answers between the Finance Member and other members, by which an effort was 
made to elucidate the conditions under which an individual became ’‘ordinarily 
resident” in India. “The accumulation of negatives” in tho clause, as tho Finance 
Minister described it, had the effect of tying many of the members into knots, 
leading to many differing interpretations. 

The House then accepted tlie last two of tho ligreed amendments. Tho first 
provided : “That where an assessoa has been assessed in respect of income arising 
outside British India in a country, the laws of which prohibit or restrict the 
romittance of money to British India, the Income-Tax Officer shall not treat tho 
assesses as in default in respect of that amount of his income which, by reason of 
such prohibition or restriction cannot bo brought into Brttish India, and shall con¬ 
tinue to treat the as.sessee as not in default in respect of such part of the tax until 
the prohibition or restriction is removed. 

' Explanation ; For tho purposes of (his section, income shall be deemed to have 
been brought into British India if it has been utilised or could have been utilised 
for the purposes of any expenditure actually inoiirrel by the assessee without 
British India or if the income, wliethcr capitalised or not, has been broiiglit into 
British India in any form.” 

Mr. M. 8. Aney moved an amendment to provide tliat when tho piohibilion or 
restriction was removed, the Income-tax officer raiglit in his dlserction order that 
tho amount a.ssessed during the ])oriod of prohibition restriction might bo paid in 
instalmeuLs. This, ho said, was to avoid any hardship tliat might he caused to the 
assessee in beiog called upon to pay tlie accumutate'l income-tax in a lump. 

Sir James Origg gave the assurance that instructions would bo issued to Income- 
tax Officers not only to order payment in instdmouls, where necessary in these 
cases, but also to allow for any exchange doprecialious during the years of prohi¬ 
bition or restriction. Mr. Aney withdrew bis amendment. 

15 
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The other amendment proposed the addition of the following new clause as 49-D : 
“When income-tax has been paid by deduction or otherwise in respect of any 
income arising without British India, in a country the laws of which do not provide 
for any relief in respect of any income-tax charged in British India, the amount of 
the tax shall be reduced by one-half or by an amount equal to_ one-half of the 
income-tax paid in that country in respect of that income, whichever is the less”. 

On Mr. Chambers’ motion, the Assembly passed a lengthy new clause, appl.ving 
to superannuation funds, the provisions relating to provident funds. The House then 
adjourned. 

loth. DECEMBER ;-Orthodox advocates of the joint Hindu family system put up 
a strenuous fight to-day for a special form of taxation for such families, but failed to 
carry their point. Mr. Bajorin moved that in the case of a Hindu undivided family, 
the tax payable on the total income shall be computed as the aggregate of the taxes 
payable by its individual adult male members as if such members bad separated 
and had been taxed accordingly. Mr. Bajoria pointed out that if the joint Hindu 
family separated, the tax would bo computed on each individual share instead of on 
the total family property. The Act was thus bringing^ pressure on joint Hindu 
families to separate in order to get the benefit of such individual assessment. Why, 
he asked, should a fiscal enactment seek to disrupt an age-old system with all its 
advantages ? There was no difficulty, he asserted, in ascertaining, at a given point 
of time, the share that each member of a joint Hindu family had of the family 
property. 

Sir N. N. Sircar explained the result of the amendment. He assumed a family 
with a property of Hs. 40,000 and four brothers, one adult and the other three 
minors. Under the amendment, which left tho three shares of the minors to go 
free, only Hs. 10,000 would be taxed. Sir N. N. Sircar pioceeded to quote an 
authority on joint Hindu family property, according to which the share of members 
of such family was always a variable* and fluctuating figure, which diminished or 
increased with a birth or death in the family. Under Mitakshara law, an infant as 
soon as it was born, acquired a right in the property of the family. He had heard 
it from those competent to speak that the amount of income-tax derived from joint 
Hindu families was about Rs. 1 aud a half crores, and the loss that the amendment 
might cause might be about Rs. 20 lakhs. 

Mr. Aney wished that tho Law Member had treated the question more seriously 
instead of speaking from a brief as he had done. It should be remembered that 
the joint Hindu family was coutrolled and held together more by sentiment than 
by the motive of profit or loss. It therefore deserved special treatment. He 
reiterated that, at a given point of time, any lawyer could accurately ascertain what 
would be the share of a member of a joint Hindu family. The share might be 
altered in future : but so could tho divisible profits of a compauy ; and the possibility 
of a future change in the condition of a company’s profits had not been allowed to 
affect the assessment of that company’s tax in a given year. As for the possible 
loss to which reference had been made, be asked tho House to remember also that 
each earning rooinber of a Joint Hindu family would have his earnings added on 
to his share in the family property, resulting probably in a liigber rate of fax and 
correspondingly greater revenue. What he urged was that the principle of the 
amendment should be accepted and the House could then agree on a suitably worded 
amendment if the present amendment was, as the Leader of the House had pointed 
out, defective. 

Mr. S. K. Som said that he wanted to speak plainly and declared that certain 
compromise proposals entered iuto behind the back of members like him and changed 
the attitude of the Congress Party and the House was in difficulties in dealing with 
important sections. 

Mr. Desai explained that the matter should be looked at solely and purely as 
one relating to property. Hindu law, he emphasised, distinguished essentially 
between joint family property. The joint family property was a special species of 
property, which gave a special credit, reputation and standing to the family, and it 
was therefore right that the whole family should bear the joint liability. He 
illustrated his statement by referring to the case of a joint Hindu family with five 
crores of rupees as property and engaged iu bauking business. The question of 
division of the property came up and ho advised against it, but the division never¬ 
theless did take place, aud, soon after, the business collapsed, because the joint 
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credit enjovod by the family had been shaken after the separation. He was Hindu 
enough to iinderstand the Hindu joint family. But what the amendment would do 
was to provide that in the case of a family in which there was no adult male 
member, no tax oould be levied. As for the suggestion that the principle should 
be accepted and verbal alteraticns made thereafter, Mr. Desai declared that the 
amendment was impossible of reasonable alteration. The amendment was lost 
without a division. 

In the course of disou.ssion on Clause two, the House aooopted Mr. Manu Subedar's 
amendment to the definition of “dividend”, so as to exclude from taxation capital 
profits. Mr. .Subedar pointed out that the law that was being enacted was intended 
to tax income and not capital in any form or at any time. 

At ten minutes to five, the House concluded discussion on clauses, and Mr. 
Sheehy^ in the absence of the Finance Minister, moved without a speech that the 
Bill as amended be passed. 

Supporting the motion, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai referred to the suggestions that in 
spite of the impioveraents in it they could have strangulated the Bill now and 
waited for a future date for a better Bill, and said that to him tiiia did not commend 
itself as a wise step. Under the |>resent circumstances, the Bill, as it stood, ho 
asserted, was certainly better both from the point of view of the tax-gatherer and 
from the point of view of the assessed. There were features of great value in the 
Bill. The honest assessee would gat a fairer and squarer deal. It appeared to him 
that the improvement as regards the Tribunal and appeal was undoubtedly one of 
which they could feel satisfied. Other features, he said, included the new basis 
of taxation of life insurance companies and others in which the gains were financial. 

The failure on the part of thoso who differed from the majority on certain 
aspects, he continued, was not the result of any unjust action on the part of the 
majority. He believed, now that the Bill had been passed, that both those who 
supported it as well as those who opposed it, would obey it in a spirit of integrity. 
Those who had so far escaped from the scope of the Act, he hoped, would contri¬ 
bute their portion oheerfnlly. He admitted that while it was perfectly honourable 
and perfectly necessary that a point of view should be pressed in public life, tlie 
approach to any issue should uot he as if nothing else mattered. 

Referring to the part of the Finance Member and his two colleagues in respect 
of this Bill, he declared that they had placed unstintingly at the disposal of the 
select committee aud the House all their knowledge. Hu paid a tribute to their 
contribution towards the agreement on Clause 4 and he hoped that on the question 
of Section 49, which provided for double taxation relief, some day in the near future 
they would be able to negotiate on a more satisfactory basis, 

Mr, Blmlabhai Desai appreciated the co-oporation of the European Group with 
other seotious of the House over Clause 4. He pointed out that the strength of 
any trader in tins country would lie in the understanding and goodwill of the 
lepresent'itives of the people of India rather than in statutory “Safeguards”. In 
spite of “Safeguards” trade in a land was only possible if the people of that land 
bought from the trader. In this connection he drew their attention to the late Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s reply to a deputation from Lancashire to whom he said : 
“We can do everything for you, but we cannot go to the extent of billeting a 
soldier on every Indian for selling your cloth”. Concluding, he reciprocated the 
compliments paid to him by the Finance Member and said that he had ooly done 
his duty as an ordinary liumble citizen of the country in helping to place on as good 
a footing as possible the law relating to income-tax. The House then adjourned till 
the 12th. 

12th. DECEMBER :—Tlie third reading of the Income Tax Amendment Bill 
was passod without division in the Assembly this afternoon. Sardar Sant Singh 
(Congress Nationalist) aud Mr. llussainbhoy Laljee were tho two members who 
urged for iho Bill being thrown out on the third reading. Sir Nripendra Nath 
Sircar replied to the debate in the absence of Sir James Oiigg. 

Sardar Scnit Singh opened with a slashing attack on the Congress Party for 
being moro royalist than tho King in its support of the Income-Tax Bill. Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai’s speech on Saturday struck him as being a short Sermon on the 
Mount and be felt that tho Congress Party had so far desoendod along the slippery 
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slope of co-operation as to ignore Sir James Grigg’s taunt about tho bonalides 
of the House being put to the test and Mr. Deasi could even speak of loyal subjects. 

Mr. K. Smtanam, regarding the measure as being on balance a good one, 
struck a critical note throughout his speech. Section 49, he particularly de¬ 
plored, with the opinion of the Provincial Governments ranged against it, while 
Section 17 smacked of imperial preference in taxation. Ho questioned the wisdom 
of introducing the Slab System without specifying, through an amendment of the 
Act, the particular rate, llo reminded the Finance Member about bringing pension 
under tho scope of the measure and tho injustice done to Indians in Burma. 

Mr. Anantasayamm launched an even more vigours attack on the objectionable 
features of the Bill. Section 49 should not have been tliere and under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, Sir James Grigg should have consulted the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments and obtained their concurrence. But that, he felt, was not the only 
example of discrimination. Pensions of British officials, interest on sterling securities 
and distinctions between Britisli and non-British non-residents seemed a further 
evidence and the utmost he could say about the measure was that it was the 
best of a bad bargaiu forced by Sir James Grigg under threat of withdrawal of 
the measure. 

Mr. Satyamurti, winding up the debate on belialf of tlie Congress Party, de¬ 
fended ils attitude on the ground that it believed in taxation of the rich for the 
benefit of the poor but he, too, felt unoomfortable about pensions, agricultural 
interests in Burma and Seotiou 49. Sir James Grigg, be thought, deserved commenda¬ 
tion for bringing leave salaries under the Bill, and to tho European Group ho paid a 
tribute for their spirit of accommodation. Mr. Chambers, whose appointment he 

had protested against in the Simla session last year, had almost justified his im¬ 

portation, he thought, provided he would train an Indian to succeed him. 

Sir N, N. Sircar, in the absence of Sir James Grigg, breezily concluded tho 

debate with tho consoling thought that the only way to dodge the. new measure 
was not to have any income at all, while Mr. Sheehy and Mr. Chambers could not 
expect higher tribute than that they had enabled Sir Ziauddin Ahmed to under¬ 
stand the intrioaoics of the measure. 

Tub WuEii Bill 

The Assembly was then adjourned sine die after the passing of the Wheat 

Bill imposing an import duty of one rupee eight annas per hundred weight on wheat 
and wheat flour. 

Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill 

Dr. Deshmukh's motion for circulation of Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill also was 
passed. 

Bhai Paramanand attempted au adjournment of the House to discuss “the arrest 
and rough handliug by Muslim women police of certain Hindu ladies while going 
to perform puja yesterday at the Shiva Temple in Delhi”. Bhai Paramanand said 
that the right to perform puja at the site had not been prohibited and therefore 
the interference with the exercise of that right had caused a sensation in the city. 

The President ruled the motion out of order and adjourned tho House sine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Calcutta—29th. July to 25th. August 1938 

The Autumn Session of the Bengal Logislativo Assembly commenced in Calcutta 
on the 29th. July 1938. The opening day was rather quiet, there being no 
opportunity for a trial of strength but the Opposition whips were in rather jubilant 
mood as things, they gave out, were moving according to their plans. 

There was considerable reshuffling in sitting arrangemouts. A number of members 
who used to sit on the right of the Bpeakar in the Coalition benches crossed to the 
other side and took their seats among the Opposition members. Notable among 
them were tho followers of Mr. Tamijuddin Khan and Mr. Nauaher Ali. The 
Independent Scheduled Caste group, who under the leadership of Mr. Hem Chandra 
Naakar have severed their connections with Iho Coalition group also moved to the 
left and took their seats in a block assigned to them. 

An innovation was introduced in marking off portions of different blocks by rod 
tapes. It was only, it was said, a tentative arrangement and as respective strength of 
different parties and groups would be known more definitely, separate blocks would 
be assigned to different groups doing away with the necessity for such flimsy 
barrier as a tape. 

AoJouRNMBNt Motions 

Two adjournment motions, one moved on behalf of the Congress Party by 
Mr. Surendra Nath Biawaa to discuss tho alleged omission of the Goyerument to 
devise ways aud moans to enable the jute growers to obtain an economic price for 
jute and another moved on behalf of tho Krishak-Proja Party by Syed Jalaluidin 
Haahemi, to discuss the alleged indifforonco and apathy of the Goyernraent in the 
matter of affording relief to the people affected by the recent Hoods in Bengal, were 
disallowed by the Speaker. The Government opposed both the adjournment motions, 
explaining that the House would have an opportunity of discussing these matters in 
the course of a few days, when considering tho Supplementary Budget Estimates of 
the Government, 

SoprujMENTAny Estimates 

The hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, Finance Minister, presented the Supplemen¬ 
tary Budget Estimates for the year 1938-39, amouuting to about Rs. 49 lakhs. Of 
this sum, one lakh of rupees is required for the remaiuder of the current year to 
constitute a separate Publicity Department, to be placed in charge of a Direotor- 
of Public Information, with three Assistant Directors. One lakh will bo required for 
the Rural Beconstructiou Scheme, five lakhs for the spread of education among the 
Scheduled Castes, Rs. 35,000 for an ernergont grant to the Victoria Institution, 
Rs, 50,000 to tackle the Water Hyacinth pest (in conneotion with which it was 
decided to organise a Water Hyacinth Week during tho coming winter), Rs, 60,000 for 
the purchase of a land for a college for Muslim girls in Calcutta, Rs. 10 lakhs for 
the initial contribution to the Beugal Famine Insurance Fund aud Rs. 30 lakhs for 
loans and advances to the cultivators affected by the receut floods. 

Eepealing and Amending Bill 

The House passed without any division tho Bengal Repealing and Amending Bill 
introduced by the hon. Nawab Uusharuff Hosaain. 

Tenancy Bill Returned by Governor 

Tho Speaker next read a message from H. E. the Governor of Bengal, returning to 
tho two Houses of the Legislature the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill which had been 
passed by both the Houses iu the last session, aud recommending an amendment of 
the Bill in respect of the commencement clause of the Bill aud also as regards the 
provision regarding suspension of the enhancement of rent for a period of 
ten years. The House then adjourned till the 2nd. August, 
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No-Confidbnce Motions 

2nd. AUGUST :—The Assembly granted leave to-day to the movers of all tho 
ten separate “no confideuco’’ motions against the individual Ministers of the Cabinet, 
The Speaker fixed 4 p. m. on Monday next for taking them up one after another. 
In fixing the day the Speaker said that in view of tho gravity of the issues 
involved and rememheidug that it was the first ocoasisn when “no-confidenoe” 
motions had been brought before tho House since tho inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy in Bengal, discussion by all sections of tho House should not be stifled 
even to the least extent for want of time. The Opposition groups stood en bloc for 
all the motions, as many as 110 mumbors rising for the motion. 

Tenancy Bill Amendments Passed 

3rd. AUGUST :—The Assembly passed this afternoon without any opposition the 
two amendments to tho Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill suggested in the Bengal 
Governor’s message to the Legislature. Those amendments relafod to tho commence¬ 
ment clause aud the provisions regarding suspension of eulianoemont of rent. 

Co-OI’ERATIVE BOCIETIES BiLL 

On the motion of tho lion. Mr. M. B. Mullick, Co-oporativo Credit Minister, the 
Assembly referred to a Suloot Committee the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill IQdS. 
A motion moved by tho Opposition seeking to ciiculato the Bill for eliciting publio 
opinion was negatived without a division. The House then adjourned till the 6th, 

5ih. AUGUST The proceedings were dull and unexciting to-day but the ques¬ 
tion houv somewhat lively. Sovoral merafaers asked questions io Bengali and one of 
the Ministers replied in Bengali adding to the humour of the situation. 

The House, after iiiterpollations. was almost deserted and the morabers were 
found in the lobbies discussing llie possible result of the fateful day when there 
would be stock-taking of tho Huq Cabinet. 

The Morey-Lenders’ Bill 

The Assembly referred to a Select Committee the Bengal Money-Lenders’ Bill, 
19'i8, which sought to regulate money-leanding business in tho province. Tho Select 
Committee was instruotod to submit it.s report by August 15. An amendment by 
Mr. D. P Khaitan for circulating tho Bill for eliciting public opinion thereon was 
negatived without any division. The House then adjourned till (he 8th. 

No-Confidenoe Motions on Ministers 

8lh. AUGUST ;—The House met to-day in an almosphere of wild 
excitement in and outside tho House. The public galleries were overcrowded and 
there was a very largo attendanoo, the members being present almost in tluiir full 
strength. Mr. Dhananjoy Rny (Independent Scheduled Caste) moved that the House 
had no confidence in the hon. tho Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar, 
Minister for Oororaunicatious. The speeches were limited to two, namely, by tho 
mover himself and the Minister concerned. Tho motion was defeated by 130 votes 
to 111. 

An analysis of the voting on the first “no confidence’’ motion showed that 
of the 111 members, who voted in support of the motion, 63 belonged to tho Con¬ 
gress Party (its full strength)' 18 to the Krishak Proja Party, 15 to the Independ¬ 
ent Scheduled Caste Party, 14 to the Independent Proja Party (led by Maulvi 
Tamizuddin Khan and Syed Nausher Ali, ex-Miuister), 6 to the Nationalist Party, 
2 were Indian Christians, 2 members of tho Indopendent Labour Party, one Anglo- 
Indian and one representative of tea garden labour. 

The 130 members who voted against the motion, included 82 members of the 
Coalition Party, 23 Europeans, nine Sehednlod Caste members, the ten Ministers, 
four members of the Nationalist Party, and two Anglo-Indians. 

Three members remained neutral. They were Maulvi Abdul Hakim (Kiisak 
Proja Party), Mr. Kazem AH Mirza and Mr. Mahomed Ibrahim of the Independent 

Proia Party, This made a total of 244 in a House of 250. 

Following the announcement of the result of the first motion, the Premier, the 
hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq went out to the balcony on the north side of the 

building and acknowledged the greatings of the crowd outside, which now num¬ 

bered about a lakh. 
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hon. Mr. 11, 8. Suhrawardy, Labour 
that during the sixteen months that 


Moving the second motion against the 
Minister, Mr. Aftab AU (Labour) remarked 
Mr. Suhrawardy had been in office, he had created amongst Bengal labourers a spirit 
of unrest and discontent, and had created divisions in their ranks by starting rival 
organisations. „ ^ ^ 

Supporting the motion Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu (Congress) severely criticised 
the general policy of the present Cabinet as a whole. In considering the question 
of the general policy of the present Cabinet, remarked Mr. Basu, the first thing that 
struck them was the utter failure of the Ministers to redeem the larger number of 
promises made by them from time to time on the floor of the House in order to 
keep them in position and power. He referred to what he characterised as the 
‘•utter failure, the utter inefficiency and the utter incapacity” which had overtaken 
the Cabinet to bring about any good whatsoever to the countryside of Bengal. Mr. 
Basu asked the Cabinet to ponder how long they would continue to be in office with 
the support of the European Group in the House and he asked the European Group 
to ponder whether they would perpetually take upon themselves the onus of 
deciding which form of Qrvernment there should be in this Province. He charged 
the Ministry with favouritism and nepotism of the worst type. 

The attitude of the European Group towards the present Ministry, and specially 
in respect of the ” no-con fid euce" motions against it, was explained by Sir Oeorge 
Campbtll, Leader of the Group, Sir George Campbell claimed that liis party had a 
definite stake in the couutiy, and had a definite interest in its welfare. If they did 
not take their fullest part in the debate in the House, they would be shirking their 
doty. “We have no more association with tho Government”, declared Sir George, 
“than with any other Party in this House. Our interest is to see that there is good 
Government in this Province. We have a Ministry, which has been in office for the 
last sixteen months’ consisting of five Hindus and live Mussalmaos, and I venture to 
say that they have carried on the Government of this Province to the best of their 
ability”. Proceediog, Sir George said that his criticism of the Ministry included a 
feeling that they were sometimes inlluenced by communal reasons, that they tended to 
rush the business of this House, that their reception of the reoommeudalious of 
the Public services Commission was not always satisfactory and their departmental 
administration left much to be desired. , , , „ . , 

Ou the credit side. Sir George said, the Ministry had done well in handling 
Finance and the administration of Law and Order. But he expressed regret that 
they had perhaps failed to stop the demonstration which took place that very day. 
Sir Geoige praised the restiaint displayed by the Congress in deciding not to stage 
a counter-demonstration that day. Sir George ventured the opinion that his party 
might find it difficult to tiust a new Miuistiy, which might inoluile members whohad 
severed their allegiance from the Party under whose wings they had entered the 
Assembly. 

Sir George next dealt with his Party’s views about the Congress and said th-at it 
would bo disastrous if the door was ever irrevocably shut so as to deprive the 
great Hindu Parly from sharing in tho Govcinment uf the Province. He pointed 
out that when the new Constitution oamo into being ou April 1, 1937, tho Congress 
was not in a position to join in a Coalition Government and this led him and his 
Party to consider the possible danger of a Congiess Government in this Province 
being dictated to by a central Congress Committee. He wanted the House to 
witness such examples as they found in this contemporary history of other Provinces 
in India. Sir George also commented upon what seemod to him a contusion 
in the mind of tho t'oogress, a eonfusion of British trading interests with the British 
Government. British trading interests in the past had at times their own difficulties 
with the British Government and they were now no part of that Government. It had 
been the object of the Congiess, added the speaker, to obtain coneession from the 
British Government. Could they gain the trust of the British community by similar 
methods? Sir Geoige made it clear that, as it had been the declared policy of the 
European Party to support the Ministry so long as it acted on constitutional lines, 
they could not possibly commit tlie inconsistency of nut supporting tho Coalition 
Ooverumeut at this critical juncture. 

Alleoed PuEOHaSE op votes 

Before the discussion of the ‘No-Confidence’ motion against Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
had concluded, the Assembly sitting was abrnply adjourned by the hon. the Speaker 
till to-morrovv owing to the great confusion and uproar which prevailed id the 
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House, as a sequel to the allegation made by a member of the Coalition Party that 
the Opposition Groups had resorted to purchasing the votes of some of the 
supporters of the Government with a fairly big amount of money. 

This allegation was stoutly repudiated by the Leaders of the different Groups 
constituting the Opposition, who demanded that the member concerned must disclose 
further details in tnis connection and substantiate his allegation. The Speaker at 
this stage intervened saying that he would hold an enquiry to-morrow morning 
before the sitting of the Assembly in the afternoon, and would not permit any 
discussion at this stage. 

Bth. AUGUST The debate on the no confidence motion was delayed a considera¬ 
ble time to-day because the Speaker and other members were busy with the sitting of 
the Privilege Committee which considered the allegation made by Mr. Abdur Rahman 
Siddiqui on the previous day. 

The allegation namely that currency notes to ‘the tune of about Ks. 3,400 had 
passed in half notes to a member of the Ministerialist party with an accompanying 
note from a ‘star’ member of the Opposition to the efieot that in the event of his 
voting with the Opposition on the no-confidence motions ho would bo giving the other 
half-notes plus an additional sum of Rs. 1,600. This caused a good deal of sonsatiou 
and after a number of points of order had been raised and the House had adjourned 
twice, the episode ended happily. Mr. Abdnr Rihaman Siddiqui tendered an unquali¬ 
fied apology in regard to one of the ciiaiges. The matter stilf rested in the Privileges 
Committee. 

No-CoNpruEtrcE on Labour Minister 

The House then took up the no-confidenco motion against Mr. Suhrawardy. Mr, 
Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition asked the Speaker to give full 
opportunity for debate on the present motion for on the other nine motions the 
Opposition would not have any debate and most (uopably tbo motions would bo 
withdrawn. In consultation with the Leader of tiio House it was decided that the 
debate should be concluded by to-morrow. * 

lOtb. AUGUST After tlirea houis’ he.afed debate the motion of no-oonfidenco 
was rejected by tbe House without a division. The House similarly rejected the 
next “no confidonoe” motion roovod by Mr. P. R. Thakur (Scheduled Castes) against 
Mr. m. B MulUck^ Minister for Co-operation. The seven other motions of ‘‘no 
confidence” against the otlicr Ministers were not moved. Tho House then adjourned 
till Monday next. 

Supporting the “no-confidoncu’’ motion against the Labour Minister, Mr. S. P. 
Mukherji (tndepeudeni) commented generally on tbe policy and programme of the 
present Government of Bengal. Ho said : “The debate which we have had during 
the last few days has given u.s several lessons. But I think that the mo.st outstanding 


*]n marked contrast with tbo situation yesterday, all was quiet to-day, and public 
inteiest in tho Assembly dwindled following the Goveiuraenrs victory last night. 
Nevertheless, excitement still pi evaded in parliamentary circles, and while about 
forty members of the Opposition spoilt tho night yesterday in an undisturbed at¬ 
mosphere in the Assembly building, hostile demonstrations were reported to have 
been staged in front of the houses of Bengal M. L. A's including that of Mr. 
j. C, Gupta, Congress Chief Whip, till late at night. There was, however, no 
serious trouble anywhere, calling for police intervention. 

Reports of the ■‘no-oonlidence” debate eclipsed all other news in local news-papors 
all of which laid special stress on the fact that the Europeans were tbe deciding 
factors in yesterday’s fight, one paper using the headline “Completely at the mercy 
of Europeans”, and another “Victory secured with non-Indian support”. Leaving 
aside the European votes numbering 22, the respective strengths were : Ministerial 
Party 107, Opposition 111. 

Although elaborate police arrangements had been made in the City, inoluding 
the surroundings of the Assembly building, less than a hundred people were present 
In the Maidan or in front of the Assembly at 2-30 p. m. and no hartal was observed. 

It is recalled that in the leaflets which had been broadcast by the Ehilafat 
Committee and the Provincial Muslim League during the last two days, the public 
were invited to observe a hartal and demonstration ou August 8 and 9. 
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lessoa is tho faot that, whatovar they may say oa behalf of tho supporters of the 
present Ministry the Ministers do not enjoy the confiJenee of the majority of 
elected Indian members of the House. That is a fact—and not a conjecture—which 
cannot be cliallenjied by any body, either inside or outside this House. It is indeed 
an irony of fate that the Chief Minister—a great dreamer of dreams, of lions and 
tigeis of Thaneswar and Panipat, of Siraj-ud-Dowla had at last, when tho crucial 
moment came, to depend on tho support not of the direct descendants of Clive, but 
of the more policy of Clive Street. Be that as it may, 1 believe it is the right of 
every member to ask himself as to why the (Government has lost the confidence of 
the people of this Province and the answer is that during the last sixteen months 
that they have been in office, tho present Government in Bengal has had no con¬ 
structive programme before it for the advancement of the national cause, I believe 
that is at the root of the weakness of the present Government. Who will deny that 
the Government started with a great advantage—the advantage of a solvent Financd 
Department? Who will deny to-day that while tliu previous Government was 
bankrupt in finance anil could not do anything for want of funds, the present 
Government, which has plenty of funds at its disposal, has been bankrupt otherwise ? 

Mr. Mukherji referred to tho assault on several members of the House recently, 
to the demonstrations that had been staged in front of the Assembly building in 
support of tbe Ministry, and to tbe circulation of several tlwusauds of inflammatory 
leaflets and pamphlets all over the city and said that the Government of the day had 
‘■abdicated and tho city of Calcutta was under the control of goonclas and hooligans”. 
During the last few days members of tho Legislature waro attacked by goondas and 
hooligans, and although police assisrauca was sought, it was not available 
readily. What was the Homo Minister doing and was the Government doing 
anything to bring the hooligans .and goondas to book ? Turning to Sir George 
Campbell, Deader of the Europeati Group, on whose support, Mr. Mukherji said, 
the Government had been depending for its existence, he remarked : “From Sir 
George Campbell and from anyone else, Bengal expects an answer—whether this 
sort of hooliganism should go on under the present Ministry in Bengal.” 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, remarked that the criticism 
of the activities of the work of the Mini.stry during the past sixteen months could 
be summed up in three words, “want of policy.” In the matter of communal 
interest, the activities of tho Ministry could bo summed up in three words : Raising 
communal passion.” Mr. Bose exidainod that, in deciding to bring foiward the 
“no-oonfidcnee” motions, the Opposition had decided that, if called upon, they would 
bo prepared to accept tho responsibility of office in order to give effect to a cons¬ 
tructive programme in this Broviuce. Mr. Bose detailed before the House the 
programme which the Opposition would seek to carry out if they were called upon 
to form a Ministry, He announced that the Opposition would select a Muslim 
member of the House as the Chief Minister and that the Ministers would not accept 
a salary of more than Rs. 500. 

In setting forth the programme Mr. Boso said : (1^ they would make a 
radical change in the antiquated laud tenures and revenue system of the province ; 
(2) abolish feudal dues and levies, forced labour and any demand other than rents 
would be made illegal j (3) effect substantial reduction in rent and revenue; 
(4) provide for assessment of income-tax on a progressive scale on the agricultural 
income subject to the prescribed minimum ; (5) strive for fixity of tenure; (6) 

attempt to provide relief from tho burden of rural debt and arrears of land revenue ; 
(7) repeal all repressive laws; (8) release all political prisoners, internees and 
detennes; (9) restore land and property, confisoaled or sold by the Government 
during tbe Civil Disobedience movement ; (10) fix eight hour day for industrial 
workers without reduction of pay and also provide a living wage - (11) introduce 
prohibition of intoxicoting liquor and drugs; (19) provide unemployment relief j 
(13) reduce high salaries, allowances and the cost of the administration ; (14) level 
up communities which are at present educationally, economically and otherwise 
backward, providing educational facilities for them ; (15) recruit candidates to the 
public services by competitive examinations, restrictive competition being allowed 
among members of the scheduled castes and tne Muslim commutrity ; (16) arrears 
of rent to bo recovered in the same manner as civil debts and not by ejectment; 

(17) introduce free and compulsory primary education without taxes on cultivators 

(18) raise up the prices of agricultural produce •, (19) earmark a substantial part of 
the revenue obtained from inte tax for tho imrorivpmpnt nt tr,p mprot onU motcrUi 
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welfaro of the aciicullural population ; (20) increase inigatioiial facilities in llin 
Province (21) reform secondary and higher education and improve tlie educational 
technical and technological system of education in the Provinco ; and (22) biing 
about communal peace and harmony in the country. 

Dealing with the observations made in tho course of the debate by Sir George 
Campbell, Leader of tho European Group, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose said that Sir 
George liad stated it was difficult for his group to trust a now Ministry, which might 
include raemhora who h.id severed llioir allegiance from the I’arty under whose wings 
they had entered the Assembly. Mr. Bose would like to tell Sir George Campbell 
that ho had been misinformed about the exact position of the Krishalc Proja F.arty as 
it obtained on the eve of tho formation of the Ministiy iu Ajuil. 1937. Q'hc Krishak 
Proja Party commanded 43 seats iu the Legislature and out of this 43, 24 still re¬ 
mained members of that Party, while 19 had severed their connection with tho Party 
and joined the Coalition Party, who were the supporters of the present Ministry. Intlie 
circumstances, Mr. Bose would like to ask Sir George Camnboll who it was, tho Pioja 
Party members in the Opposition or the Proja Party memmtrs in the Coalition, who 
had 'severed their connection with tlie Party under wliose wings they hail I'litered tho 
Assembly ? .loining issue with Sir Georgo Campbell in his compliment to the D.'jiartment 
of I.AW and Order, Mr. Boso pointed out that iu July last year peaceful processionists 
carrying Congress flags had not been allowed to gather round iho Assembly buildings 
except in batches of four or five and only on lowering lliBir Hags, whereas in the 
demonstrations staged in support of tho present Ministry during the last few days 
prooessionists, armed with big lathis arid carrying flags, had been allowed to gather 
round the same place without let or hindraiico. Mr. Boso asked why a differeot 
policy was adopted in regard to the demnnstriitions arranged on tho present occasion. 
Ho did not object to any demonstrations piovided they were peaceful and the donion- 
stratois were unarmed, but tlie processionists during ilie last few days, he siiid, were 
not unarmed. Mr. Bose, contiiimug, said that tho cry of “Islam in danger” had been 
raised and even some responsible Ministers of the present Cabinet liud given e.vpression 
to that cry. If a Iliudu wore to raise aeiy of “Hinduism in danger” because of a few 
appointments in public services having gone to Muslims, tho speaker would hang down 
his head in shame. Equally, if tho cry of “Islam in danger” was raised by a Muslim 
because a few appointments had gone to Hindus, Mr. Bose would hang down his head 
in shame. Mr. Boso read before the House an English rendering of some leaflets 
which had been broadcast throughout tho City to organise the pro-Miuistrv demons¬ 
trations and to observe “hartal” in coiiucctiou with tho “no-conlidcneo'’ motions. 
These leallols, Mr. Bose pointed out, contained abominablu lies ngainst tho Congress 
and the Congress Ministries in otlier provinces and appealed to the communal passion 
of the people. Mr. Bose asked the Chief Minister whetlier tliey had raised their little 
finger against these leidlets. Continuing, Mr. Bose stated that lie could tell from his 
own personal experience, gathered iu the course of his tour in tho countryside of 
Bengal, that communal passion did not exist in Iho couiilrysido. Whatever of it 
existed, existed amoog the so-called educated iu the City of Calcutta. 

Tho hon. Mr. U. S. Sulirawardy, Laloiir Minister, loplying to the chiitgis against 
tho Ministry, remarked that tho programme which had bccu read out hy Mr. Boso 
before the blouse, as the one which tlio Opnositioii would seek to carry out if they 
wore called upon to accept office, was exactly the same as the one the present Minis¬ 
try was seeking to cany out, except iu miuor details. Ho emphasised that the labour 
policy of the present Ministry was tho most sucoessliil iu India. He had introduced 
a comprehensive scheme for iho imjrrovcmout of tlio lot of the labour population ami 
claimed that the Ministry, in all its activities, was tiyiug to deal cut even-handed 
justice to all and to give the under-dog the rights and privileges that lie had been 
denied so long. 

Winding up the debate, ttie Prime Minister, the hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
said : “My snort reply to tho charges of nepotism iiguiiist tho Ministry is this that 
tho whole catalogue is a catalogue of atrocious lies from tho beginning to end. I say 
solemnly and with the full sense of responsibility that has devolved upon roe as Chief 
Minister that 1 have not, during my term of office as Chief Minister or Education 
Minister, given any appointment to any near or distant relation of mine, iu any posts 
anywhere in any Department of Government.” Mr. Hiiq appealed to the Leader of 
the European Group to make an enquiry into the allegations. If it was found that 
there was the slightest suspicion of nepotism against him, ho would fender his resigna¬ 
tion and would ask the European Group to withhold its support from the Ministry. 
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Contioning, the Prime Minister said that not only had the present Ministry a pro¬ 
gramme whioh compared favourably with the programmes of Ministries in other 
provinces, but the Ministry had tried its level best to implement that programme. 
The Chief Minister pointed out that the Coalition Party’s agreed programme had 
much in common with the programme of the Krishak Proja Party and the League 
Party. Mr. Huq pointed out that the Ministry had implemented this programme. 
The first item of tlie programme of the Coalition Party related to the appointment of 
an enquiry committee to enquire into the autiquaten land laws of Bengal. The 
Ministry h id appointed a commission to make a coraprehonsive enquiry into the matter. 
The second item in the programmo of the Coalition Party was with referenoe to 
the amendment of the Tenancy Act. The ministry, Mr. flnq said, had sponsored 
the Bengal Tenancy Bill which had been pas.sed by both the llonse of the legislature, 
and was now before the Upper House for some minor amendment. The Bill was 
to come up for consideration botoro the House on August 12 in respect of this 
minor modification and if the Bill was passed with this modification by the Upper 
House he could deolare hero publicly that he knew that the Bill would receive tho 
assent of H. E. the Governor within ono week of its disposal by the Upper House. 
In this connection he pointed out that in other provinoos they had not been able 
to make any progress in respect of any tenancy legislation of this character and this 
Bill whioh had been sponsored by the Bengal Ministry, conferred very substantial 
rights on tenants. He detailed the achievements of the Ministry in respect of solving 
the problem of rural indebtedness, marketing of jute, primary oduoatiou and tho 
release of detenus. 

Sui’PLEMENTARY UrANIS VoIED 

ISth. AUGUST '.—After a recess of four days the House assembled to-day 
when the Opiiosition for a second time measured their strength with the 
Government when the amendment of Mr. Abdul Halcirn (Independent Proja), seeking 
to reduce the supplementary demands for one lakh of rupees, made by the Home 
Minister, the hon. Sir K. Nnzimuddin (to insfitiite a Paolicity Department), to one 
rupees, was rejected by the House by 123 votes to 103. 

The entire European bloc, excepting Mr, W. C. Wordsworth, who remained 
neutral, voted with the Government, The whole demand of one lakh of rupees was 
then passe 1 by tho House, which then adjourned. 

16th. AUGUST .'—The Scheduled Caste members of the Opposition attacked 
the Government to-day for its lack of a definite policy and snfliuient provision for the 
uplift of the backward classe.s, wdien hon. Mr. Fazlul Huq moved a supideraootaiy 
grant of Es, 5,35,000 under “Education—Genoral’’. It was pointed out in the oonrse 
of several speeches that w'hile ample provision had been made for tho Boheduied 
Castes in the provinoos where the Congress Lad shouldered the responsibilities of 
Government, the Government of Bengal displayed a notorious lack of initiative in 
this matter in spile of various promises. Tho Premier, in his speech, maintainei 
that he was greatly solicitous for the welfare of tho backward communities and 
denied the charges levelled against tho Government. 

The Assembly, in a two-hours sitting, passed without any division the entire 
supplementary budget demands, amounting to about Rs. 48 lakhs. The demands 
included Rs. 40 lakhs for loans and advances to cultivators in districts whore 
floods and other causes have liainaged the crops, Rs. 10 lakhs as the Government’s 
initial contribution to the Famine Insurance Fund, Rs. 5 lakhs for tho advance¬ 
ment of the education of members of tho Scheduled Castes and Rs. 50,OJO as 
the cost of acquisition of land for a college in Calcutta for Muslim girls. 

At the conclusion of the day’s business tho Hon’ble Speaker announced that 
His Excellency the Governor had given his assent to tho Bengal Tenancy Amend¬ 
ment Bill. The announcement was received with clieers from Ministerial benches. 

The Dentists’ Bill 

17th. AUGUST: —The Asscratily passed to-day the Bengal Dentists’ Bill introduced 
by the Government. The measure sought to provide for the control of dental 
practitioners in tho Provinoo. 

Earlier in tho day the Speaker disallowed two adjuurumont motions, ono moved 
by Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal to discuss oxclusion of two opposition members 
from the Board of Agriculture, and the other moved by Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed 
regarding alleged acts of iutimidatjon by the Police in Kushtia, 
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Bueeze in the House 

18ih. AUGUST :—Aa indioatioa that the temper ou both sides of the House 

still continued to be frayed was apparent when tlioro was a sudden flare-up 

to-day during interpellations in which the Deputy Leader of the Congress Party 
in the Assembly, Mr. T. 0. Ooswami figured promiuenlly. 

Charges of ‘liar’ and ‘thief wore hurled across the floor of the House and 
the Speaker had to call several members of both sides to order in a very 
stern tone. Confusion prevailed for a while, several members rising in thoir seats 

at the same time and the voice of the Speaker appeared to have been drowned 

in the chaos that prevailed. 

The root cause of tho trouble lay in the question asked by Dr. Nalinakshya 
Sanyal about certain appointments which, lie alleged, were raado over the heads 
of the Public Service Commission. The normal business of tho House, namely, 
consideration of the Bengal Maternity Bouelit Bill receded to the background and 
the whole inicrest centred on the unexpected development. Finally, both Mr. A, K. 
Fazlul Haq and Mr. T. C. Ooswami withdrew the unparliamentary expressions. 

Maternity & Tanks Improvement Bills 

The Assembly to day passed the Bengal Tanks Improvement Bill without 
division. The discussion on the Bengal Matoriiity Benefit Bill was going on when 
the House adjourned till the 22nd. 

22nd. AUGUST The echo of Friday’s uproarious proceedings did not die down 
When the Assembly met to-day. The atmosphere was still charged with bitterness and 
acrimony. The Mi’nisteiial side brought forward two motions for consideration by tlio 
Privileges Committee. The first moved by Mr. M. A. H- hpahani referred to tho 
statement which Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose issued on Aug. 8, after Mr. A. li. Siddiqui 
had made allegations of brihory on tho floor of tlie House. Tho second moved by 
Mr. Fazlul Rahman (Dacca University) referred to Mr. T. 0. Goswami’s remarks 
made on Friday with regard to the chair. Boili these motions were woloomed by 
Mr, Bose and Mr. Goswarai respectively and they were referiod to the Privileges 
Committee.^ Mr. Ooswami in accepting the motion indulged once raoro in some hard 
hitting. This almost caused another uproar in the Coalition benches bat the Hon. Mr. 
A. K, Fazlul Huq and iSir Nazitnuddin beckoned to their supporters to remain silent. 
After the motion had been referred to tho Privileges Committee, the House thinned 
away and the Matornity Bill was taken up and adopted. 

Discussion oe Non-oittcial Bills 

23rd, AUGUST Tho Assembly was dovotod to-day to tho consideration of tho 
non-oflioial Bills and dealt with only three. Of tlio three Bills, the Bengal 
Municipal Amendment Bill of Mr. Sukumar Datta (Congress) sought to do 
away with the system of nomination in mnnicipalitios ; the Bengw Medical 
Amendment Bill of Maulvi Tamisuddin Khan (Loader of the Independent 
Pioja Party) sought to give the persons, who had received their training 
in and obtained diplomas and certificates from medical schools, now recog¬ 
nised by local Governments, prior to such recognition, an opportunity of getting 
themselves registered under tlio Bengal Medical Act of 1914 within throe years, 
and (3) the Bengal Homoepatliy Faculty Bill, moved by Mr. Banerji (Congress), 
asked the Government to establish a facility of homeopathic education in Bengal. 

The movers of all these throo Bills wauled their Bills to bo referred to Select 
Committees, but tlio motions were rejeclod by the House, the Government having 
opposed them. There wa.s sorao heat when tho motion of Mr. Sukumar Datta was 
put before the House by the Speaker. A member of tho Congress Party called for 
division, but after the House had assembled iu response to the division bell, tho 
Opposition did not press for it. 

Compulsory Free Retirement oe Govt. Owtcials 

24lh. AUGUST :—A non-offlcial resolution, moved by a member of the Opposi¬ 
tion, was passed without a division in tbe Assembly to-day. The resolution, which 
was sponsored by Mr. Joyendra Nath Mondal (Scheduled Casto), stated : “This 
Assembly is of the opinion that with a view to curtailing the cost of administration 
and minimising the unemployment problem to a certain degree, the compulsory 
retirement of all Government olfloials in the Provincial and Subordinate Services 
be effected on the completion of 25 years' service.” 
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Speaking on behalf of the Government, the Finance Minister, the hon. Mr. 
Nalini Ranjan Barker said that the policy advocated in the resolution was a 
short-sighted one, and he maintained that if the Government adopted this policy, 
it would, in the long ran, lead to increased expenditure. The Finance Minister, 
therefore, urged the mover to withdraw the resolution. Half a dozen members, 
including three members of the Ministerialist Party, spoke in support of the 
resolution, which though opposed by a few was carried without a division. 

Compulsory Primary Educatiox 

Another non-official resolution, sponsored by Mr. Abdul Majid of the Opposition, 
was also carried without a division. The resolution wanted the Government 
to take immediate steps for the introluction of free and compulsory primary 
education in Bengal, including Calcutta and all other municipal areas, and recom¬ 
mended that while parts of the Provinces, both rural and urban, including the City of 
Calcutta, should be called upon to contribute to the cost of primary education, 
and should be included within the scope ot one single Act, the cultivators of the 
Province should bo excluded from -the burden of such taxation on the ground 
that they had to bear an additional commodity tax on jute, yielding an annual 
revenue of Es. 3,50,00,003 to the Central and Provincial Governments. 

The Government did not oppose the resolution, but the Prime Minister, the 
hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, speaking on behalf of the Government, explained 
the significance of the proposed measure. 

Communal Psecentage in Service 

25th. AUGUST After a debate lasting over two hours, the Assembly adopted a 
non-official resolution moved by Mr. Mian Abdul Eafeez^ a member of the Ministerial¬ 
ist Party, seeking to fix the percentage of appointments in various branches of the 
public services and to civil posts (temporary and permanent) as follows : Muslims 60, 
Scheduled Castes 20, and the rest 20. An amendment, moved by Mr. R. Ahmad, 
seeking to fix the percentage at 70 for Muslims, 15 for the Scheduled Castes and 
15 for the rest, was rejected by 115 votes to 31. 

The Congress Party, the Independent Scheduled Caste Party, the unattached 
members and two Europeans remained neutral, while the Ministers, a majority of the 
Europeans and some non-Congress Hindu members voted against the amendment. 

A sharp rebuke to the Ministerialists was administered on behalf ot the Europeans 
by Mr. Curtis Miller who seemed to be disillusioned by the exhibition of communal 
tendencies by the rank and file of the supporters ot the present Cabinet. 

This concluded the business of the House and the session was prorogued sins die. 


The Bengal Legislative Council 

Autumn Session—Calcutta—8th August to 23rd August 1938 

Adjournment Motions 

The auturnu session of the Bengal Legislative Council opened in Calcutta on the 
8th. August 1938. Five adjournment motions were given notice of, two of which 
were withdraivn and the other two relating to the as.sault on Prof. Humayun Kabir at 
Park Circus on Sunday were ruled out of order by the Hon. President as they wore 
not properly drafted. The other adjournment motion moved by Mr. Kamini Kumar 
Dutt regarding the appointment of several Enquiry Committees by the Government 
just as the session was due to commence was admitted and Wednesday was fixed for 
the discussion of the motion. 

The Governor’s message regarding the Bengal Tenancy Act and the Bill as passed 
by the Assembly on the reegramendation of the Governor was placed before the 
Assembly, 
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ArpoiNTUENT or Committees 

lOlh. AUGUST By 32 to 19 voles tho a-tjoiiinmoQt motion moved by Sj. 
Kamini Kumar Dutt agfiinst tho appointments of several coramillees by tho 
Government of Bengal was defeated to-day. Initiating the debate, Sj, Duff said that the 
anuouDoemeut regarding tho appointments of the Committres was made in an extra¬ 
ordinary sitnatioa. It was anything but fair to appoint the committees at a time when 
the question of no-confidence motion against the present Ministry was looming largo 
and the atmosphere was tensu in view of the unoortainties about the stability of 
the present Government. 

Replying to the charges, Khwaja Sir Naximuddin, Home Minister, said that 
tho Hon’ble Member had not taken the trouble to find out facts before he jumped 
to his concluaiou. It he had taken tho trouble of reading the proceedings of the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly during tho discussion ou budget and during tho 
sittings in tho cold weather, ho would have known that Government had promised 
to appoint committees for tho investigation of certain questions. Ono of those was 
the committee to irivistigato tho working of the Cliowkidari system. The Home 
Minister said that he was sure and definite that as far as tho Assembly was con¬ 
cerned in tho course of tho budget discussion. Government promised to .appoint a 
committee to investigate the wliole question. 

E.xtua Guant MR Moslem Education 

1 Itb. AUGUST ;—Tiio Council accepted a resolution to-day moved by Mr. Nur 
Ahmed that a sum of Rs, 25 lakhs bo set apart, within the course of 2 and a half 
years, in adiiition to the present annua! allotment sanctioned for Moslem education 1 1 all 
its branches. Speaking on the resolution, the floii. Mr. A. K. Faxlul Hug, the Premier 
outlined the Governmont [lolioy with regard to Moslem education. He said that 
the Government had aooe|)lod the principle of providing more and more funds for 
advanoenient of Moslem education and the education of the minorities and backward 
classes. Moving the resolution, Mr. Nur Ahmed said that it was only a question of 
lining sheer justice to the community .whose education had been persistently neglected 
in the past. The Moslem community comprised 53 per oeut of the population of 
Bengal but of that proportion only l’.5 per cent were educated, and it was only right 
that more funds should be set apart for the education of the community. 

Tenancy Act Ame.nd. Bill 

12th. AUGUST !—On the motion of the bon. Kir B. P. Singh Roy, Revenue 
Minis'iu’ the Council passed this afternoon without oppoRition the two amendment,s 
to tho Bengal Tonanc.v Act Araendroeiit Bill as suggested in tho Bengal Governoi’.s 
mtssige to both tho Chambers of the local Legislature, d'hose Amendments, which 
had already been passed by the Lower House related to the commencement clanso 
of the Bill and the provisions regarding suspension of enhancement of rent. 
The Bill, as now amended, was forwarded to His Excellency the Governor- 
for his asseut. 

While accepting the change recommended by his Excellency the Governor. 
Maharaja Sir M. N. Roy Choudhury of Santosh on behalf of the landlords, appealed 
to His Excellency to withhold his asseut from the altered Bill when it would be 
presented to him for sanction under Section 75 of the Government of India Act 
or to return the Bill again to the local Legislature to reconsider all tho objectionable 
portions, If that was not posaibio, the Maharaja aiipealed to His Excellency to 
reserve it for the consideration of H. E. the Governor-General as he believed that 
the Governor-General would be pleased either to withhold his assent to the Bill 
or return it to the local Chambers for reconsideration of the objectionable provisions 
or reserve it for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure in respect thereof. The 
Mahaiaja added that the landlords sincerely expected legitimate relief without being 
driven to tho Federal Court for a decision in relation to the momentous issues 
involved in the case. Concluding, he warned the present Ministry of Bengal 
that by introducing this obnoxious measure, they were playing into the hands 
of communists (?). 

Replying on behalf of the Government, the hon. Sir B. P. Singh Roy said that 
tho Ministers wore anxious to give relief to tho tenants. The Bill, however 
unpalatable it might appear to the landlords, would ultimately guarantee their 
interests and bring about a better understanding between landlords and tenants, 
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Apology Demanded from Editors 

iSth. AUGUST :—0a tUa rocoramendatioa of tha Coranaittoa of Privileges, the 
Coiinoil passed to-day a resolution demaiidiiig an unqiialilied apology from ths editors 
of two Nationalist dailies for casting “rotlaotions on ths conduct of the President ot 
the House” in connection with the “no-oonfidence” motions against the Ministers, iiio 
following is the text of tha resolution of the Privil>>ges Coramittee, which the Oouncil 
passed “In view ot tho staterasnt made by the hon. tho President, the Committee of 
Privileges strongly condemns tha retlootions cast at the conduct of tho President of 
this House bv the EUtors ot the Hmdmthan Standard and the Anar^a Bazar 
Patrika on 'the 5th August in violation of the privileges of the House, anU 
recommends to the House that it should demand an unqualified and ample apology 
from the Editors of the papers concerned.” 

Eepkesentation in Podlio Bodies 

Another resolution of the Committee of Privileges discussed by the Oouncil 
demanded that “whenever and wherever members of the Legislature are nominated 
on different public bodies, the Council be given an equal representation. ihe bon. 
Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, pointed out that if the resolution was given effect 
to it would tie the hands of the Government and impose restrictions on them in the 
matter of appointing such committees. After some discussion, the consideration of the 
resolution was adjourned fill the next week. 

Measure for Rural Relief 

16th. august Tho Council accepted to-day, after impoitant modifications, a 
resolution raovet hy Mr. Kainini Kwnar DuUa urging the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee, consistin'’ ot members of both the Houses of Legislature, wiih power to co¬ 
opt experts to formulate a scheme and suggest proper legislative measures for the 
solution of the problems of runi! indebtedness, reorganisation of rural economy, 
establishment ot institutions for agricultural education, development of oo-operative 
institutions and sotting up of industrial banks for the purpose of advancing loans 
to youngmeii and agriculturists for starting and conducting small industries. 

An amendment which was moved by Mr, Nur Ahmed and accepted by tho 
House robbed the resolution of its most important provision relieving the Ooveru- 
meut ot the necessity of appointing a committee as desired by the mover. 

Official Receiver's Bill 

The Calcutta Official Receiver’s Bill which was passed hy the Assembly on 
tho ilOtli March last was introduced by tho Hon’blo Nawab Musharraf Hossain aud 
passed hy the House without any modilicalioii. 

CoxFEURiso OP Titles 

17lb. AUGUST The Council rejected to-day by 28 votes to 14 tho resolution 
of Mr. Nur Ahmed, urging that the coiiferiing of any title of honour or titular 
distiuotiou on any person in Bengal by His Majesty or U. E, tho Oovernor-Genoral 
be discontinued as early as possible. 

•Publicity Grant Opposed 

The Council next hold a general discussion on the Government’s supplementary 
budget demauds. Opposition criticisms of tho various items of the demands wore on 
the same lines as iu the Lower House. 

Dr Badha Kumud Mukherjee, Leader of the Congress Party, severely criti¬ 
cised the provision of one lakh of rupees for the o.stablishraent of a separate 
Publicity Department, He pointed out that the Government had not put forward 
any scheme, showing how this huge sum of money was going to be spent by 
them for publicity work. All that they knew was that two or three appointments 
were going to be made. He wondered that tho House had not been taken into 
Ihe Government’s confidence on this matter. He wanted a categorical answer from 
the Governmeut if it was in their contemplation to select certain newspapers and 
subsidise them tor tho purpose of carrying on tho “nefarious” activities of tho 
Government. ...... . , , , 

Prof Humayun Kabir also severely criticised tlie appointment of a 
Goverment Officer as the Director of Public Information, under the party 
system of Government must, if he was to do his duty properly, identify himself 
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with the Governraant to saoli aa extent that he was bound to act 
prejudicially to his own interest as a Public Servant. In U. P. an 
outsider bad been appointed as Director of Public Information, who would go back 
to his usual work when the terra of ofBee of the present Government came to an end. 
If the Bengal Cabinet had created a porfolio of publicity and allotted it to one of 
themselves, nojtody would have anything to say, but that had not been done and 
the Government should consider it it was just and fair. 

Replying on behalf of the Govermn'ut, the hon. Mr, Nalini Ranjan Sarkar 
dealt with the remarks of Dr. Mukhorjee and said that not a farthing out of this one 
lakh of rupees would be spent on what Dr. Mukherjoe characterised as the nefarious 
activities of the Government. Mr. Barker pointed out that the duties of the Director 
would mainly be giving publicity to the work, progrararao and policy of the 
present Government, not of any particular group or party. 

Discussion op Swan Committee Report 

19th. AUGUST :—The Council to-day had a dull sitting whon it discussed 
the recommendations of the Swan Retronchment Committee, 1912 and the decision taken 
on them. Members belonging to the different groups criticised tbo Governmeut for not 
accepting the various recommendations of the Committee and giving effect to them. 
Replying on behalf of the Government, t!\o Finance Minister, the bon. Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Barker, said that the Ooraraitteo sat at a time when it was absolutely 
necessary to balance the budget and also to show to the piopor authorities the 
real financial position of Bengal and to got a redress. Those oironmstauces did not 
prevail at the present moment. Mr. Barker emphasised that in a democratic gov¬ 
ernment, it was difficult to reduce expeuditure, 

Non-Oppicial Bills 

22nd. AUGUST Non olfiuial bills were discussed iu the Council to-day, Khan 
Bahadur Sayed Muzzamuddin Hossain'a Bengal Relief to the Poor and Unemployed 
Bill was referred to a select committee. The object of the bill was to provide relief 
to the poor and the unemployed to tide over the financial difficulties during slack 
season when owing to suspension of agricultural works the poor people do not get 
work and the indigents alms. It was a blot on the administration that so far no poor 
laws nor any social laws such as unemployment insurance had been enacted. The bill 
proposed to lay down the foundatioa for sneh laws. 

The House lefnsed permission to Mr. Ranajit Pal Choadhury to lofer his bill, 
the State Provision Bill for Clinical and Bacteriological Examination, to a select 
committee. The motion for leforenoo to the select committee was pressed to a 
division and Inst by 20 to 14 votes. 

Fourteen bills were introduced by non-official members. They include the Bengal 
Repressive Law.s R'pealing Bill by Mr Lalit Ghandra Das ; the Bengal Shop Prices 
Regulation Bill by Mr. ffumayan Kabir ; the Bengal Abolition of Dowry Bill by Rai 
Siirendra Narayan Sinha, the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic (Amendment) 
bill by Mr. Nur Ahmed and ibo Bengal Public Gambling (Amendment) Bill 
by Mr. H. P. Poddar. 

Appointment op Governors 

23rd AUGUSTThe Council accepted to-day a resolution moved by Mr. 
Lalit Chandra Das (Congiess), urging that no appointment to the Governorship 
of tiie Provinoo should bo made from amongst the members of services either under 
the control of tho Secretary of State or under the Governor-General or the Governor. 
T he Council also rrjectod tho second halt of Mr. Das’s resolution which stated ‘ that 
in all future appointments to such post, the opiuioii of the Cquuoil of Ministers 
of the Province should be previously obtained." Speaking on behalf of the European 
Group, Sir Edward Benthal said that a Governor had to perform certain functions, 
for example, protection of minorities. It was essentially necessary that a Governor 
should stand above parties. Then, again, if a Governor was appointed to the 
selection of the Ministers, the appointment would not be liked by different parties. 
The Governors, said Sir Edward, since the start of the reforms, acted constitutionally 
and carried out the Act in spirit as well as in lettler. The speaker hoped that tho 
province would continue to enjoy the selection of tho Governor in future as it had 
done in ttie past. For these reasons, Sir Edward opposed the resolution on behalf 
of his party. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 



The U. P. Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Seision—Lucknow—1st. August to lOth. August 1938 

The autuma session of tha U. P. Legislativo Assembly commenced at Lucknow on 
the 1ft. Auguft 1938 with the Speaker, Shri PurushoUamdas Tandon in the chair. 
There was a fairly good attendance of members. After question-time, tributes were 
paid to the late Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fashi-ud-din by the Premier and party 
leaders, and the House adjourned as a mark of respect to his memory without 
transacting the business contained in tha agenda. 

Adjournment Motions 

2nd. AUGUST The Speaker informed the House to-day that he had received 
notices of four adjournment motions. One of them was not taken up due to the 
absence of the member who had given notice of it, and there was a great deal of 
disenssioQ regarding tha admissibility of the remaining three motions. One of them 
relating to the cancellation of the licenses of arms was withdrawn by Mr. Muhammad 
Ishaq Khan when the Premier denied that the Government had issued any order to 
district officers advising such a step to be taken in places where there was tension 
between the Zamindars and tha tenants, or whore there was an apprehension of a 
breach of the peace. Tire next motion regarding the alleged destruction of a 
judgment of tha junior member of the Board of Revenue, and the fourth one about 
the resignation of the Muslim members of Fatohpur municipality were both ruled 
out by the Speaker and were not admitted. 

Bills Introduced and Passed 

The House next referred to the select committee the Public Gambling (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, and passed into law the Ahnora Honorary Assistant Collectors’ Decrees 
Validating Bill, the Bengal Regulation Repealing Bill and the Bill to extend the 
period tor the institution of suits for the abatement of rents in certain permanently 
settled areas. The Minister for Revenue introduced the U. P. Stay of Proceedings 
(Revenue Courts) Amendment Bill, 1938. 

The Premier's motion that the U. P. Melas Bill as amended by the select com* 
mittee be taken into consideration was agreed to and the House also passed a 
resolution moved by the Minister of Justice about central legislation for certain 
matters enumerated in the provincial list. 

Compulsory Vaocination in Rural Areas 

4th. AUGUST A resolution, which was moved by Qazi Muhammad Adil 
Abbasi, recommended the introduction of cotnpuisoiy vaccination in rural areas. 
An amendment was moved by a member of the Congress party, Shri Lai Bahadur 
Shastri, urging that the introduction of a compulsory vaocination should be ‘so far 
as praoticabTe’. The pros and oous of the .subject of vaccination weie discussed 
threadbare for nearly five hour.s. A m.ijority of .speakers, belonging to the Congress 
party and representing rural areas, held that vaccination was no preventive against 
smali-pox and was positively injurious to heallh. This view was strongly combated 
by Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava and Mr. 11. 0. Wolford, who opined that unless 
vaccination was made compulsory tlie ravages of small-pox could not be prevented. 

Pat up Constadles and Peons 

The proceedings in the afternoon were governed by the desire of the Ministeria¬ 
lists to prevent discussion of the Opposition resolution in the name of Lieutenant 
Sultan Ahmed regarding the pay of police coast,ibles and peons. The Qovernment 
having referred to the Police Reorganization Committee, the question raised by the 
resolution was probably desirous of avoiding discussion at this stage. Tne Opposition 
called for a closure twice and once gave it up witlioHt a division, and on the other 
occasion lost by 98 to IG votes. The House then ailjourned. 

Eecoonition of Trade Unions 

Stli. AUGUST The Assembly devoted the best part of the day to the disoussiou 
of a bill introduced by Mr. Rajaram Saslri, the labour leader of Cawnpore, for 
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compulsory recognition ly the employers of all the registered trade unions. The 
bill provided a fine of Ks. 500 in the first instance and six months’ imprisonment 
afterwards for the employers for violating its provisions. The Bill was introduced 
in January and the motion was made to day for its reference to a select committee. 
Dr. K. N. Katju took up a non-committal attitude and gave no clear indication 
as to whether the Government were opposed to the motion for the reference of the bill 
to a select commitleo. He said that it was rather curious that the Mazdur Sabha 
had not sent their opinion on the bill and announced the Government’s intention of 
framing a comprehensive bill which would deal with the entire industrial organization 
and all the various situations which generally sprung up between capital and labour, 
and particularly with the method of the settlement of disputes. He said that he 
did not hold any brief for labour and urged that strike should be the last weapon in 
the armoury of labour, that threats of strike were not conducive to a proper 
atmosphere and that sabre rattling was also not good and would not solve the 
difficulties of labour. 

The discussion of the bill was postponed till the next non-offioial day. 

Debtors’ Relief Bill 

The discussion on another bill to provide relief to the debtors, which was 
brought by Mr. Z. H. Lari, a member of the Muslim League, was similarly post¬ 
poned at the request of the Premier, who said that the Government would very 
soon bring forward such a legislation, Tho House then adjourned till the 8th. 

Court Fees and Stamp Amend. Bills 

8lh. AUGUST :—Moving consideration of the amendments made by the Upper 
House in the Court Fees Bill, Dr. katju said that the working of the courts during 
the quarter ended June showed that compared to last year there had been a drop 
of rupees ten lakhs in the income under court fees. Ihis sliowed Iiow the Govern¬ 
ment stood to loose heavily in revenue and how much the Assembly was justified 
in sanctioning court fees to meet the cost of justice. The Upper jdouse had not 
only substantially altered these fees, but had raised a constitutional question of 
importance. It was the Lower House which had passed the estimates of the budget 
ana sanctioned grants for them. The Upper House had power to give legislative 
aanotion to the Finance Bill and all Bills, but that power should not be exeroised 
against taxation measures unless the Upper House thought that the Assembly was 
trying to Indulge in such proposals as amounted tu expropriation. 

Six amendments made by the Upper House were rejected. Twice the House 
divided and onoe an amendment was rejected by 98 votes to 36 and again by 
79 votes to 11. Dr. Katju proposed an amendment with a view to allaying 
apprehensions expressed in the Upper House. This .ensures that in easement suits 
and suits for injunction, the total court fee charged would not exceed Rs. 203. The 
House accepted this addition to clause seven. 

The Moslem League members wished the house to adjourn, but this proposal was 
voted down. The party thereupon withdrew from the House but the main Opposi¬ 
tion patty of Independents, which was led by tho Nawab uf Chhattari remained in 
the Chamber and participated in further disoussion. 

In the Bill passed by tho Assembly, suits for landed property were to be 
assessed at ten times the laud revenue as against five times in tho eristing Act. 
The Upper Council bad reduced it to six times of the land revenue. The Assembly 
restored its jirevious decision by 79 votes to 11. 

The Premier, speaking on the last amendment, declared that the bill before the 
House was not a taxation measure. The Opposition allegation that it would bear 
heavily on the poor was unfounded. In tact those who sat on the Opposition 
benches had when they wore on the Treasury benches raised the fees for poor 
litigants and lowered them for richer classes. The present Ministry had 
reduced them in case of the poor litigants and imposed a higher burden on the 
rich classes. 

9th. AUGUST The House to-day rejected everyone of the amendments made 
by the Council in the Bills. Opposition parties vigorously supported them, emphasising 
that the province was not in a position to b-ar further taxation. There were two 
divisions in connection with the amendments to the Stamp Bill, in which the Opposi¬ 
tion sustained defeats. 
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STAY OF PROCEEDINGS BILL 

Stay of ProcikdIngs Ambmd. Bill 

Landlord members of the Independent party and the Muslim League party 
criticised the Government’s revenue policy and strongly opposed the oonsidoration of 
the Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts) Amendment Bill 1938, which sought to 
extend the duration of the Act of 1937 for a further jteriod of 18 months. A 
motion was made for reference of the bill to a select committee which did not find 
favour with the Congress party. 

Dr. Katju, the Minister for Justice, asserted that the attitude of zamindars was 
primarily responsible for the delay in the progress of the Tenanoy Bill. Referring 
to the demand voiced by an Opposition member that the zamindars should get 
proportionate remissions if arrears of rent wore wiped out, he said that it did not 
show that the zamindars had any real desire to grant relief to the tenants and urged 
that revenue remissions should not be made inter-dependent. 

Attacks on Zamindars and counter-attacks on the Congress party and the Govern¬ 
ment made the debate lively and the discussion was proceeding when the House 
rose for the day. 

lOth. AUGUST The Assembly passed to-day the Stay of Proceedings (Revenue 
Court) Amendment Bill and the Regularization of Remissions Bill and referred to a 
select committee the Encumbered Estates^ (Amendment) Bill. Consideration of the 
Mela Bill witfr postponed till the next sitting. 

The debate on the Stay of Proceedings Bill was lively. The Premier said that 
mischievous statements were being made at various conferences that zemindars were 
being murdered in largo numbers. The fact was that tlie sufferers in the majority of 
cases were not zemindars but poor tenants. Continuing the Premier said that 
Congress had not pledged themselves to abolish the zomindari system but to secure 
maximum relief for tenants consistent with principles of justice and good conscience. 
Zemindars accused Government of delay. Tins was a surprise, for the delay had 
been caused only to accommodate the zemindars. Had Government taken steps to 
use their majority and to rush the Tenancy Bill then the very critics of the delay 
would ha ’-3 accused Governmout of fascist methods. However, Government would 
take the hint and push forward their legislative programme. Goyernmeut, he said, 
could have brought forward a Bill long ago wijiiug off arrears but it had been urged 
on Government by zamindars that such a course might encourage tenants not to pay 
their current demands. Aa regards payment of revenue zemindars had not made 
larger payments than before and revenue remissions in respect of arrears which 
existed only on paper wore not justified. 

The House was then adjourned till the 17th October to discuss the Tenancy Bill 
which was still under di scussion in the Select Committee. 

Winter Session™ Lucknow—17lh- October to 21st. December’38 

Enquiky into Tanda Firins 

The winter session of the Assembly commenced at Lucknow on the 17th. October 
1938. The adjournment motion of which notice had been given by Mr. Mohammad Ishaq 
Khan (Independent party) fell through for want of the requisite support in the House. 
Only 33 members stood up in their seats supporting the motion, whereas the rules 
required that not less than 38 members should support the motion. Those lending 
their support to the motion included Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh and Mr. S. C. 
Chatterji, besides the Muslim members of the two opposition parties. The motion 
was that the busin ess of the House be adjourned in order to discuss a matter of 
urgent public importance, viz the policy of the Government in refusing to appoint a 
non-offioial committee to enquire into the unjustified firing and indiscriminate lathi 
charge in Tanda town without notice on poaceful and unresisting Muslims on the 
night of Aug. 21, 1938 resulting in the death and injuries of various degrees of 
severity to a large number of Muslims and the failure of the Government to transfer 
the officials oonoerned. 

Mr. Rail Ahmad Kidwai, Revenue Minister, next presented the report of tho 
Select Committee on the United Provinces Tenancy Bill. 

Stamp & Court Fees Amend, Bills 

The House then disagreed with the amendments made by the Council to the 
Stamp (Amendraept) Bill and the Court Fees (Amendment) Bill. The fact of 
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diaagreeiDent was now reported to the Governor and the Bills weK considered by a 
joint session of the two houses in December next. The House then adjourned, 

Melas Bill 

18th. OCTOBER ;—The Assembly passed into law to-day the Government 
bill for the control of certain raelas. The provisions of the bill would be applied to 
Magb Me/s, Allahabad. All or any part of the Act mipht be brought into opera¬ 
tion in any area in the province where tnclas (other than those held under the 
authority of the local boards) are held by notification in the Gazette for each 
period as may be specified. Before the notification is issued at least one month’s 
time will be given for objections. The bill excluded from its purview (a) mela or 
gathering held under the authority of a local board, or (b) a Muslim religious 
gathering held in connection with dargak or shrine. After the passage of the Bill 
the Assembly discussed the report of the anti-corruption committee aud then 
adjourned. 


The U. P. Tesancy Bill 

I9th. OCTOBER :—The Premier, reqursiing the Speaker to adjourn the House 
till November 10, said that he bud received a leitrr from the Nawab of Chhatari, 
communicating the decision of the Agra Zamiudars’ (Conference to request him to 
postpone consideration of the Tenancy Bill for the present to enable the negotia¬ 
tions committee to get the matter settled. The Premier addrd that he was 
authoritatively informed tbaf ilie Agra zamindurs Iiad decided to accept the deci¬ 
sion of Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel and hi.s colIeagncH (of the parliamentary sub¬ 
committee of the Ooiigrcss working com.mitlee). He had also received a letter 
from ihe Raja of Jehangirahnd saying that on being informed of the contents of 
the I’tter received by the Nawat) of Chhatari from Sardar Valliibhbhai Patel he 
had called a meeting of the British Indian Association of (^udh on October 27 
and he would, therefore, request him (the Premier; to kindly postpone the con¬ 
sideration of the bill till after October 29. 

The Speaker, in accordance with the Premiei’s request, then postponed Ihe 
session till Nov. 10 and said that to auit the convenience of the Muslim members 
during Ramzan the House would sit daily from lO a. m. to 4. p, m. 

Thades Disputes Bill 

The House agreed to the motion of the Minister of Justice withdrawing the 
Trades Disputes Conciliation Bill. He said the intention of the Government was to 
bring a more comprehensive bill for the settlement of trado disputes in the uext 
session or later if the bill was not ready by that time. 

Decreseb Posiponement Amend. Bill 

The House also passed into law the IJ. P. Temporary Postponement of Exe¬ 
cution of Decrees (^Amendment! Bill wbieb extended the duration of the bill already 
passed by 18 montns. The House then adjourued till the 10th. Nov. 

The U. P. Tenancy Bill (Conto.) 

lOth, NOVEMBER The Assembly reassembled today at 10 a. m. Shri Puru- 
sholtamdas Tandon presiding, after a recess of 19 days iu an atmosphere of 
tense expectation, as the consideration of the 0, P. Tenancy Bill was to begin. 
The ^eaker today made a nquesl to the members to speak in Hindustani on 
the Bill so far as possible and to speak Hindustani with a mixture of 
as few English words as possible. Kawnb Sir Muhammad Yusuf wanted the 
consideration of the Bill after other items on today’s order paper had 
been disposed of, but this suggestion brought forth a bitter speech from the Premier. 
Mr. Muhammad Ishaq Khan, secretary, independent party, moved that the Bill 
as amended by the select committee be circulated for eliciting public opinion on it 
till Jan. 15. The Muslim League members twitted Congress Socialists by asking them 
to come forward with their amendments to the present Bill in terms of what they 
had been shouting from house-tops and numerous platforms in rural areas. Mr. 
Zahirul Hasnain Lari, speaking on behalf of the Muslim League party, strongly 
opposed Mr. Muhammad Ishaq Khan's amendment as being dilatory aud weut even 
to the length of supporting sir aud ejectment proposals iu the Bill. Critioizing the 
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Bill, he said that no provision had been made in it for landless labourers or 
tenants-at-will. 

The Bevenue Minister explained the Government’s policy regarding the Bill, 
while introducing the same. He said that sir proposals as contained in the 
amended Bill would not affect more than 3,000 or 4,000 landlords, while the 
Government had accepted the zaraindars’ own formula regarding ejectment. The 
consideration of the Bill had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

11th, NOVEMBER:—The Premier referred to the sad demise of Kemal Ataftirk 
and was followed by Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Maulvi Aziz Ahmad Khan, 
Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh and the Speaker who recalled the Ktiilafat movement 
of 1921 when all Hindus and Muslims had suffered for the cause of Turkey. 

Consideration of the Tenancy Bill was then resumed and several interesting 
speeches were delivered. Boja Jagmnath Bux Singh, the Baja of Tirwa and 
Achaya Narendra Deva put forth the view-points of the Oudh talukdars, the 
Agra zamindars and the Kisau Sabhaities, respectively. Shaikh Zahir Uddin Paruki 
and Mr. Aziz Ahmed Khan dealt in detail with the Muslim League’s point of 
view, while Mr. Ajit Prasad Jain explained the various provisions of the amend¬ 
ed Bill. Shaikh Muhammad Habibullah declared that history would repeat itself 
and the zamindars would prove ultimately to he the real benefactors of the masses. 
Consideration of the Bill had not concluded when the Assembly rose for the day. 

14th. NOVEMBERVery long speeches, inlerspersad with humorous sallies, 
were the order of the day. The longest speech was delivered by Mr. Mohanlal 
Oautam (Congress Socialist), who would not rest contont until the zamindars were 
abolished outright, fie was followed by Khan Bahadur Fazlur Rahaman Khan, who 
vigorously expressed the point of view of the zamindars regarding the unfair nature 
of the provisions of the Bill. He referred to the minute of dissent of Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant to the report of the select committee on the Agra Tenancy 
Bill of 1926 in which he wanted that three-fourths of land should be given to the 
tenants and one-fourth should retained as ‘sir’ by tbe zamindars, and stressed that 
the modest request of the zamindars to keep one-tenth of land as ‘sir’ was being 
refused to-day. The last but by no means the least important speech was made 
by the Minister for Communicatiorrs, Hafiz Mohd. Ibrahim who pointed out that no 
attempt was being made in this Bill to abolish the zamindari system, and in fact 
the Bill was a sort of a saviour to the zamindars, whose position would have been 
gravely threatened if this piece of legislation had not been brought forward by the 
Government 

16th. NOVEMBER :—Among those who participated in the general discussion 
of the Bill to-day vvero the Premier, Nawab of Chhaturi and the Raja Saheb of 
Jehangirabad, president of the British Indian Association, Oudh. 

The Premier denied that the measure was a political one, and said that its sole 
aim was to lighten the burden of the ciores of ‘kisans’ living in rural areas. He 
recognized the benefactions made by the zamindars to the universities and hospitals 
etc. and wanted them to make sacrifices in the interests of the tenants. He said that 
not an inch of actual Sir land was being touched at all The zemindars could have 
Sir rights up to 50 acres, and beyond that they had khudkasht lands. Regarding 
ejectment, they had incorporated in the bill what the zamindars and talukdars 
wanted them to do and they were still prepared to consider concrete suggestions. 
Concluding, he said that tbe ‘kisans’ after a year would realize that their condition 
was better than what it had been for a century. 

The Nawab of Chhatari urged that the bill should not be made a political issue 
as it affected lakhs of tenants and zemindars. He pointed out that the Bill would lead 
to a lot of litigation and that it would make the tenants refuse to i)ay their rent. He 
deplored that there was no mutual cooperation and goodwill between the Government 
and the Opposition in connection with the Bill. 

The Baja Saheb of Jehangirabad regretted that the Premier had spoken in a 
partisan spirit in favour of the tenants and had not said a word as to what they 
were going to do for the zamindars. He pointed out that previous Governments had 
always consulted tbe landlords about the tenancy legislation, and bad not taken up a 
partisan attitude. Referring to the Premier’s appeal to the zamindars to make 
sacrifices, he said that there was a limit to such sacrifices, and added that tbe 
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zamindars could have supported the Government if proper justice was 
meted out of them. 

Dr, Katju, Minister of Justice, made an interesting speech in which he criticized 
the Muslim League’s demand for the application of Muslim personal jaw in the 
Tenancy Bill and quoted from the books that personal law did not apply in Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha’s Turkey of which the Muslims were so proud. 

Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, replying to the debate, made a sporting offer to the 
Muslim members when ha said tnat the Government was quite prepared to apply 
Muslim personal law in the Bill if the Muslims agreed to its application not only in 
the case of poor Muslim tenants but also in respect of big zamindaris and taluqdans 
also* He invited the Muslims to bring a private bill making the Shariat law appn^- 
ble to ail the Muslims in the provinces and the Government would support it. He 
reiterated the Premier’s statement that regarding ejectment if any better course was 
suggested by the Opposition the Government would bo willing to consider the same. 

The House adopted the motion of the Reveuue Minister, Mr. Kidwai that the 
Bill be taken into consideration, after which it adjourned till Nov. 28, 

Rent and Rkventje Relief Bill 

The U. P. Rent and Revenue (Rtdief) Bill was also introduced today providing 
the same amount of relief to the tenants in Oudh in cases of agricultural calamities 
as in the Agra province. But it could not bo passed as a Congress member, Mr. 
Oharan Singh moved an amendment to the schedule attached to it, which was 
being discussed when the House rose for the day and adjourned till Nov. 28. 

28lh. NOVEMBER :~Tho Assembly adjourned after question time to-day as a mark 
of respect to the memory of Matilana Shaukat AH and Mahatma Hanaraj to whom 
rich tributes were paid by Premier Pant, party leaders aud the Speaker of the 
House, Shri Purshottam Das Tandon. 

The Tenancy Act Amend. Bill (Conid.) 

29lb. NOVEMBER i—The House took up to-day Use Tenancy Bill for ooDsidora- 
tion clause by clause. Six amendments were discussed during the course of 
the day, of which none was carried. Cue of them urged that the Kumaou and 
excluded and partially excluded areas bo brought withiu the purview of the Bill 
and another wanted that the Oudh Rent Act of 188t5 be not repealed by this Bill. 

30th. NOVEMBER Two divisions took place to-day in connection with amend¬ 
ments, one on the closure motion moved by a Congress member and the other on 
the amendment moved yesterday by a Muslim Leaguer seeking to omit the defini¬ 
tions of '■commissioner’ and ‘board’ in clause 3{3). 

When the closure motion was carried only after one speech made from the 
Opposition benches on the amendment, Kawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan emphatically 
protested against the tactics of the Congress party to muzzle the discussion even on 
such a very important amendment. The Speaker remarked that the Government 
should see that the closure motions were not moved too early. Three amendments 
moved from the Opposition benches of a minor character were accepted by the 
Government today. 

Joint Se«*ion of the Legiilature 1ft. to Sth. December 

Stami’ & Court ITbes Amend. Bills 

Ift. DECEMBER The United Provinces Legislature made history to-day by 
holding the first joint session of the two Houses to resolve the deadlock over the 
Btamp and Court Pees Bills and continued for fou* days till the 5th. Deo. 

The Government in its anxiety to dispose of business expeditiously, had 
issued a strict whip, enjoining on all Congress members to abstain from participation 
in the debate and as no such stricture applied to members of the Opposition, the 
debate became a one-sided affair. However, the setting in which the session was 
held provided some liveliness. Sir Sitaram, President of the Legislative Council, 
presided and the Speaker, Mr. Purshottamdas Tandon sat beside the Premier. 

Over 210 members were present, and the Government whips had calculated 
that they would win with a comfortable margin of 70 votes. This feeling of sure 
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success in the lobby was perhaps resposible for a short speech by Dr. IT. N. Katju. 
Minister of Justice, in moving the consideration of the Stamp Bill. 

The most interesting feature of the debate was in the manner in which 
the change of seats and of scenes had affected the views held in the past. Pandit 
Qovind Ballabh Pant and Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim., the Nawab of Chhattari, 
who then sat on the Treasury Benches, were in favour of increase in stamp duty 
and court fees. Sir Maharaj Singh confessed that he had changed his views 
and the Nawab of Chhattari twitted the Treasury Benches by observing that who¬ 
ever occupied those benches boouraa a victim to the technique of his predeeesors. 
Mr. Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim felt provoked by the Opposition attacks and 
pleaded that the Government measures were aimed at obtaining funds for bene¬ 
ficent activities. It was one thing, he said, for taxes to be it^osed by an irres¬ 
ponsible government and another by a popular government. He added that the 
scheme of taxation reduced the burden of the poor while it increased the burden 
of the rich. 

The case for the Opposition was opened by Mr. Mubashir Kidwai whose argu¬ 
ments were reinforced hy Mr. Ramchandra Oupta, Mr. laha Khan, Mr. Hasan, 
the Nawab of Chhattari, Sir Maharaj Singh, Mr. Aziz Ahmed Khan and Rai 
Bahadur Mohanlal. They criticised the Government for having unnecessarily 
precipitated a joint session. 

A majority of 80 votes for the Government was recorded and this revealed to the 
Opposition parties the hopelessness of their task in trying to argue in favour of 
the amendments made by the Upper House. For some time, the Moslem League 
party in the Assembly took the leading part in the debate but, later, consultations 
in the lobby made them leave the task of leading the debate to the Upper House. 
The division was precipitated by the chief Government whip, Mr. V. N. Tivary, 
who moved closure of the debate immediately after the House met after lunch 
hour, and the motion was carried by 155 votes to 75 votes. Later, the President 
informed the House that three votes counted on the side of the Government were 
doubtful and that he would mention the revised poll to-morrow. 

The motion for taking the Stamp Bill into consideration was adopted, and there¬ 
after two amendments of the Government wore discussed and carried without a 
division, The House then adjourned. 

2nd. DECEMBER :—The debate developed to-day to a high pitch of eloquence and 
liveliness which amply made up for yesterday’s dullness. The Opposition’s tactics 
to provoke the Government benches to break their self-imposed silence succeeded 
and the House heard for three-quarter of an hour lively orations in which the 
Premier delivered many a broadside. 

When the House met the remaining three amendments to the Stamp Bill 
had been carried within half an hour after a discussion in which Dr. Katju spoke 
for the Government and Rai Bahadur Mohanlal for the Upper House. 

“These are not taxation measures,” said Pandit Pant, “They are taxation 
measures only to the extent that they are money Bills but they lower the charges 
for the poor and increase them for the rich. They readjust the burden between 
the two and are measures based on equity and fair play. They propose to remove 
defects and foibles in Stamps Act and Ooiirt Foes Act, While these Bills merely 
aim at removing discrimination in favour of rich zamindars, we shall soon come 
up with proposals for lowering further the burden of the poor and increasing that 
of the richer classes”. 

The Stamp Bill was passed by 155 votes 64—a shrinkage of 11 votes in the 
Opposition’s strength and an increase of live votes on the side of the Government 
compared with yesterday. 

The House after the vote took up consideration of the Court Fees Amendment 
Bill and after some debate adjourned till the next day. 

3rd. DECEMBER Members of all shades of opinion belonging to the Opposition 
opposed tooth and nail the Court Fees Bill to-day. The argument advanced by the 
Premier and the Minister of Justice that the object of the two Bills was to put 
additional taxation on the rich and to decrease taxation of the poor failed to carry 
conviction with those not belonging to the Congress benches, Kunwar Sir Maharaj 
Singh, ex-Home Member, in the course of his (very able and thoughtful speech, 
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pointed out that the proper course for the Government would have been to tell the 
House that they had been able to effect every possible economy and further taxation 
was needed as those economies were insuffloient. PTe rightly stressed that the real 
object of the measure was to enhance revonuo. 

If the object was really to help the poor, why did not the Government restore 
the old scales which were raised in 1936? This pertinent question was put by 
Eai Bahadur Mohan Lai. That the basic principle underlying the Court Pees Bill, 
namely to tax justice, was a vicious principle, was the view expressed by another 
member, Mr. Zahirul Hasnain Lari, The lion. Dr. K. N. Kaljtt. in his 
reply, quoted the view expressed by 8ir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman that the court 
fee should bear some relation to the value of rights claimed and to the amount of 
time occupied in deciding it. Syed Aga Haidar strongly controverted this view 
holding that it was an obiter dictum. He said ; ‘You convert your courts into a 
taxi-cab if you are going to levy court fee according to the time taken.’ 

The House divided twice on closure motion in the course of the day. 

Every amendment moved by tlie Minister was adopted despite vigorous opposition 
benches. It was 6-15 p. m. ulien the most comprehensive and lengthy amendment 
raising the scale of court tee in various suits was carried and the Ooverument 
insisted on night sitting to finish the Bill to-day. The Muslim members objected 
and it was eventually settled that the House be adjourned til! the 5t!i, 

5th. DECEMBER :—Dr. Katju moved an amendment to-day to Clause Eight raising 
the valuation of the zamindari property in permanently settled areas for purposes of 
assessing court fees from 20 to 30 tiaies the annual revenue. He pointed out that 
the market value far exceeded the 30 times. The amendment was opposed by Dr. 
Ram Ugth Singh but adopted by the House. 

Another amendment was next adopted raising the valuation from six to ten times 
the annual revenue where the land formed an entire estate or a definite share of 
the estate and such revenue was settled but not permanently. 

After a great deal of discussion the House divided and passed the Court Fees 
Bill by 129 against 47 votes. The President said that the business for which the two 
Chambers had been called had concluded aud then dissolved the meeting. 

Tim Ikmancv Bill Dedatb (Contd.) 

6th. DECEMBER The Assembly met to-day in connection with the Tenancy Bill 
and progress was too slow owing to the .stiff and stubborn opposition of the Govern¬ 
ment to every amendment emanating from the Opposition benches. The whole oi the 
day was taken up with the discussion of the amendments to Clause 3 relating to the 
definition ‘groveland’ and the improvements which a tenant is permitted to make on 
his holding. While the Bill, as it has emerged from the select committee, is quite 
liberal to the tenants in several respects, certain amendments were carried to-day 
giving them furiher lights at the ex[i 0 nso of the zamindars. One of them provided 
that they could construct tanks tor storage purposes. This amendment stood in 
the name of Nawah Jarnshed Ali Khan who was absent but it was permitted to bo 
moved by the Congress socialist member, Mr. Vishambkar Dayal Triphathi. Nawab 
Yusuf and other members of the Opposition parties strongly opposed the amendment 
which was eventually adopted by the House by 107 to 27 votes. The other amend¬ 
ments which were I’ejected urged that terracing or levelling should not come within 
the scope of improvements for which a tenant could claim compensation. 

7th. DECEMBER Claiiso ,3 of the Bill, dealing with tho definitions of the 
various terms occurring in subsequent soction.s was passed to-day. While the 
Government accepted a verbal amendment, that moved by the Opposition members, 
which in any manner affect or alter the main scheme embodied in tho Bill, was 
vigorously opposed by the Government and rejected by the House, 

That the landlord morabeis are not at all opposed to the just aud proper rights 
being conceded to tenants was made clear when Naicab Yusuf and others extended 
their support to the amendment moved by a Congress Member, Pandit Vishambhar 
Dayal Tripathi, that ‘sayai’ should not include the payment for the use of water 
for irrigation from natural sources. Nawab Kusu/said that wherever the vital interests 
of tenants were concerned tho zaraindars were ever ready to saorifice their claims. 
There was an interesting discussion on the amendment moved by Raja Bisheshar 
Dayal Seth for the deletion of the provision embodied in clause 4 that an agreement 
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between a tenant and a landholder was void if it purported to prevent a hereditary 
tenant from acquiring any of the rights conferred on hereditary tenants. The Raja 
consented that the taluqdars’ consent was necessary for the enactment of this 
section, so far as Oudh was concerned. This amendment, being opposed to the 
very basic principle of the new legislation, was opposed by the members of the 
Muslim League party. 

Before the House adjourned, another important amendment was moved by Mr. 
Muhashir Husain Kidwai to delete the provision of making an agreement void if it 
purported to take away the right of a tenant to sub-let. This amendment was 
opposed by the Government on the ground tliat sub-letting was a valuable right 
which a tenant should enjoy, and was rejected by the House. The House then 
adjourned. 

Sth. DECEMBER Under tlio existing law the right of sub-letting is given 
only to men in military service. The Government thought that the same right 
should also be extended to those in the police service and, accordingly, made a 
provision in the Tenancy Bill to-day. Mr. Muhashir Hussain Kidwai moved for the 
deletion of the provision relating to the police and this amendment was carried. But 
another amendment of his which wanted to extend the right to all Government 
servants was defeated, with the result that the proposed concession to policemen 
was also lost. 

9th. DECEMBER;—Mr. Bansgopal moved to-day that the right granted to men 
in military service be also deleted. Nawab Sir Mnhmed Yusuf protested against this 
injustice to those who were engaged in the defence of the country, and Messrs. 
Parooqi and Zahoor Ahmed also expressed the same view. Kunwar Sir Maharaj 
Singh held on the contrary, that policemen who served in the province and could 
attend to private affairs did not stand in the same category as soldiers, and that 
the Assembly had righty omitted the grant of right to policemen ; but it should retain 
the right enjoyed at present by soldiers. 

The Premier, Pandit Oovind Bnllabh Pant, expressed surprise at the attitude of 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf who, as a member of the Rent and Revenue Commi¬ 
ttee, did not vote for the grant of right of sub-lotting to .soldiers. The Premier 
explained that military service was under the Central Government and the Ministry 
felt that the concession which was given to men in that service should be given 
also to the police which worked under the provincial Government. But the House 
having voted down the extension of right to policemen, there was strength in the 
argument that it be withhold from soldiers as well. 

Mr. Kidwai, the Revenue Minister, replying to the debate, declared that his 
information was that people who joined the Array did not as a rule sub-let their 
holdings. He added that for the present the House should accept Mr. BansgepaVa 
amendment and at a later stage the Government would consider whether some 
agreed formula could be adopted .so that small cultivators who took to the police 
and the Array as a career could receive the right of sub-letting. 

The amendment was carried and Clause six as amended was passed. 

After lunch the two main amendments moved by Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf 
on behalf of Agra zemindars and the other by Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh on 
behalf of the Oudh taluqdars on sir land, were defeated Without a division. 

12th. DECEMBER :—Five amendments to Ciause 7 (a) of tbo Bill defining air 
were discussed during the day and all of them were rejected by the House. Two 
of them sought to include within the definition land acquired as sir under the Agra 
Tenancy Act of 1936 or land which, but for error or omission, should have been 
recorded as air. 

Another amendment wanted to raise the limit of exemption regarding air res¬ 
trictions from a maximnm local rate of Rs. 23 or land revenue ol Rs. 250 to a local 
rate of Rs. 100 or land revenue of Rs. 1,000. In other words, the amendment urged 
that zamindars paying less than Rs. 1,000 as land revenue should be regarded as 
small zamindars. Some members of the Opposition drew the attention of the 
Government to the fact that the limit of exemption from agricultural tax in Bihar 
was upto Rs. 5,000. The Revenue Minister, opposing, said that the Government 
would bear this fact in mind when framing the Bill for agricultural tax. 

18 
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13th. DECEMBER Three divisious took place to-day in connection with amond- 
ments to the Bill, in all of which the Government had a decisive maiority. 
The Opposition did not challenge divisions in order to test their strength, nut m 
order to assert their right. Another unsuccessful attempt was made today to make 
the Government change their arbitrary decision about small zamindars and big 
zamindars. An amendment was moved by a Muslim League member to the effect 
that zamindars paying a local rate of not more than Rs, 50 (or laud revenue of not 
more than Es. 500) should be regarded as small zamindars in connection with 
restriction of air rights. 

14th. DECEMBER An amendment of far-reaching significance was moved by 
a Muslim League party member today with a view to providing land for landless 
labourers, and it was strongly supported by member after member. They said it 
was the acid test of the Government’s professed sympathy for landless labourers. 
Chapter and verse wore quoted from the Congress agrarian committee’s report in 
which it had been calculated that there were nearly 40 lakhs of landless labourers 
for whom some relief should bo provided. The proposal put forvvard by the Oppo¬ 
sition was that the land wliieh would cease to bo stV under tire present Tenancy Act 
should be given to landless labourers of the village community after its relinquish¬ 
ment by non-occupanoy tenants within three agricultural years. 

‘If even an amendment like this is not .accuptahlc, it goes to prove without any 
doubt that your object is not what you profess it to be’, said Nawabzada Muhammad 
Liagat Alt Khan. 'Was it because they had no right to vote that no provision was 
made for them in the Bill’ V This was tire question put by Mr. lahag Khan. That 
the Congress sang a different tune when it came to the question of improving the 
eoonomio condition of the poor people who had no vote w’as tho criticism made by 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Fuauf. 

Without accepting tho amendment, tlio Revenue Miniater announced a scheme to 
provide land for landless labourers in each villago community. Ho promised to 
bring forward an amendment on behalf of tho Government after consulting Opposi¬ 
tion leaders, whereupon the amendment was withdrawn. The Miuister’s announce- 
ment gave satisfaction to tho entire Honse, 

The Honse passed today Clause V and began to discu.ss amendraonts to Clause 8 (a) 
dealing with demarcation of joint stV. Clause 8 however was adopted on the next day. 

16th. DECEMBER Clauses 10, 11 and 12 of tho Tenancy Bill were passed 
today. Tliere remained 303 clauses yet to be discussed. The House discussed during 
the course of the day a number of araondmonhs, which were either rejected or 
withdrawn. One of them urged that zamindars should have expropriatary rights in 
air land, while another wanted that tenants should have hereditary rights in air 
lands. The Government opposed tlio latter amendment on the ground that it sought 
to upset the basic principle of tlie Bill and the Muslim League party supported the 
Government. 

17th. DECEMBER The final consideration of (danse 12 of the Bill was post¬ 
poned in order that tho wording of amendments adopted by the Assembly might be 
referred to the Law department, A new piovison to Clause Id-A, dealing with the 
rights of certain tenants of air, was added by the House to day on a motion made 
by the parliamentary secretary to the Revenue Minister, Mr. A. P, Jain, Kunwar 
Sir Maharaj Singh moved an amendment seeking to add another provision which 
urged that no hereditary rights should accrue in laud whiclr was str before the 
Commencement of the Agra Tenancy Act of 192C or tlie Oudh Rent Amendment Act 
of 1921. An objection was raised by the Revenue Minister to the consideration of 
this amendment on the ground tliat it was a negation of the amendment already 
accepted by the House in regard to lieieditary rights for tenants. The Minister was 
also supported by liis parliamentary secretaiy but their objectiou was not upheld 
by the Deputy Speaker. The amendment was discu.ssed and rejected by the House. 

19th. DECEMBER A number of clauses in Chapter II of the Tenancy Bill 
were passed to day in redrafted form. This related to (1) application for demu-ca- 
tion of air, (2) demarcation of sir, (3) demarcation of air iii case of joint air or 
Joint Khudkaahl and (4) certain circumstances in wliich a sir-holder cannot eject bis 
tenant. The last danse dealing with the rights of tenants of air was also redrafted 
and it was under discussion when tlie House adjourned for the day. 
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Raja Biaheshwar Dayal Seth moved for the deletion of all these olanses one by 
one on the ground that they made unjustifiable enctoaohment on the str rights of 
zamindars. lie also took very strong objection to the unwarranted and arbitrary 
differentiation made by the Government between small landlords and big landlords 
and between one kind of sir and another kind of air. As he himself said he was 
fighting for a principle. His plea for justice and fair play to zamindars in oonneotion 
with their sir rights was no more than a cry on the wilderness and every one of 
his amendments was rejected. 

20th. DECEMBER A point of constitutional interest was raised today by 
Raja Biaheshwar Dayal Seth whether the local Government and the local Legisla¬ 
ture were competent to grant hereditary rights to tenants under the Government 
of India Act, 1935, in disregard of the sanads granted to Taluqdars by an authority 
superior to the local Government. In reply to the motion, Mr. A, P. Jain, Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary made a strong attack on the Taluqdari system. He said that a 
vast majority of Taluqdars were parasites who were adding to the wealth of the 
nation but took away the hard-earned produce of tenants. He added that no 
argument that the Taluqdars held any lights under sanads would be of any avail 
to-day and they could not stifle the voice of the nation. 

Clauses 13 F, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 of the Bill were passed by the House. In 
moving an amendment for the reduction of the period of tenure for sub-tenants 
under clause 13 F (3), Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf pointed out that any 
wild cat scheme for elimination of zamindars might be a vote-catching stunt but 
could not permanently solve the economic problem of the tenants. 

21tt. DECEMBER Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Minister for Revenue, announced 
to-day an important scheme framed by the Government to provide land for landless 
labourers in villages. It was as follows 

(1) A resident of a village who is neither a landholder nor tenant of any land 
majr apply to the assistant collector in charge of the sub-division that he wishes to 
cultivate land in his village and on receipt of such application the assistant collector 
shall after satisfying himself by such enquiry as he thinks lit that the applicant 
intends to cultivate will proceed as follows ; 

(A) Allot to him land which is in the onltivation of a landlord assessed to more 
than Rs. 25 local rate. 

(B) If no such land is available, allot to him land which is in the cultivation of 
a landlord assessed to Rs. 25 or less than Rs. 25 as local rate and who cultivates 
more than 20 acres. 

(C) If no such laud is available, allot to him laud which is cultivated by a 

tenant who cultivates more than 30 acres otherwise than as a sub-tenant 

or a tenant of sir. 

(D) If no such land is available allot to him waste land, 

Provided that the assistant collector shall not allot to the applicant more 

than five acres of land : 

(3) The applicant shall become a hereditary tenant of the land allotted to him 
under the provisions of this clause aod shall be liable to pay such rent as the 
assistant collector may determine. 

(3) In a case coming under clause (C) of subclause (1) the right of the tenant 
shall cease in the land allotted and the assistant collector shall determine the rent 
payable by him for the remainder of his holding. 

(4) If in a case under clause (A) or (B) of subclause (1), the land allotted is 
sir, such land shall cease to be sir. 

(5) No person shall apply under this section who might succeed to a tenancy 
under the provisions of sections from 30 to 33 or on whom a proprietary or under- 
proprietary right in the viilage might devolve. 

A number of amendments w ore disemssed and the Assembly then adjourned 
to Jan 3. 



The U. P, Legislative Council 

Autumn—Session—29th. August to 3rd- September 1938 

The autumn session of the U. P. Legislative Council opened at Luoknow on tlio 
29th. August 1938, Sir Sita Ram presiding. There was a fairly good attendance. 

The President announced the assent of the Governor to the Maternity Benefit 
Act and the Legislative Chambers (Members’ Emoluments) Act. This was followed 
by the announcement by the secretary of the concuii'erce by the Assembly in 
the amendments made by the Council to the First Offenders’ Probation Bill, the 
Borstal Bill and the Prisoners' Release on Probation Bill. 

The secretary laid on the table various Bills passed by the Assembly in the 
last session and announced a message received from the Assembly regarding their 
disagreement with the amendments made by the Council to the Stamp Bill and 
the Court Fees Bill. 

RkMOVAL of COKRUPIIOKS 

30th. AUGUST Praise for the Oovernmcut for taking up seriously the 
question of ridding the province of coiruption and for Sir Maharaj Singh and other 
members of the corruption committee for their prompt work in producing an ad¬ 
mirable report was showered from all sections of the House when the Council took 
up consideration of the report to-day. 

Mr. Mohanlal Shah opined that those who rose from the ranks were generally 
more prone to corrupt habits than those directly nominated and pleaded for greater 
direct reoruitment. Ha favoured appointments through the Public Services Com¬ 
mission. Mr, Ramchiindra dupta said coiruption in the services was the darkest 
spot in public life. He was sure that corruption was rampant in every department 
though it differed in degree. He appealed to the Government to seek co-operation of 
the public to give effect to the committee's recommendations, so that they may not 
remain only a pious wish. Mr. Sharwani urged the abolition of honorary magistracies, 
as the institution was made for corruptiou. Mr. Chandrabhal (Congress) hoped the 
present Government would be more suooes.sful than the past Governments in their 
efforts to root out the evil, lie suggosted that the names of those officers found 
guilty of corruption should be published in the administration report and also that 
action should be taken against them. Chauihury Akhtar ffusaain challenged the 
representative character of the committee aud hold that it did not represent all shades 
of opinion, nor Government department. 

The hen. Dr, K. N, Katju, replying to tlie debate, said that the question was 
under consideration of the Finance Dopartroeut, He hoped the Council would not 
hesitate to sanction funds for it. He contended that it was not a question of public 
opinion on the subject, which was a legacy of the protracted foreign domination. 
Replying to the charge made regarding the anti-corruption drive against Muslims, 
ho said the Governraont was not to be deterred from rooting out the evil by any 
body of communal oonsidoratioiis and appealed to members to give to the Govern¬ 
ment credit for disinterested public service. The Huuso then adjourned. 

Stamf & CouBi Fees Bills 

3lit. AUGUST :—The first serious hitch between the two Houses of the Legis¬ 
lature occurred to-day when the Couuoil refused to reconsider the various amend¬ 
ments made by it in its last session to the Stamp (Amendments) Bill and the 
Court Fees (Amendments) Bill, all of which had been negatived by the Assembly 
earlier in this month. 

Each one of the amendments was most dispassionately considered, and the House 
saw no reason to reverse its previous verdict. In the oircumstances, membeis of 
the Opposition resented the remark of the Minister of Justice that his argnmants 
would uot penetrate the walls behind which they were entrenched and that it was 
no use trying to convince them. Chaudhuri Akhtar Hussain made a spirited 
speech emphasising that the Minister’s remark was uncalled for and was a great 
injustice to the Council. Ho added that the House was cooperating with the 
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Government to the very best of tlioir reason. Otherwise, not a single clause in 
these two Bills would have boon accepted by them. 

In the absence of the Minister for Justice, Mr. Lahshmi Narayan, parliamentary 
secretary, spoke and expressed his sense of disappointment at what he characterized 
as the class spirit shown by the Opposition. There were three divisions in the 
course of the day, in all of which Government were defeated. The two Bills 
now went back to the Assembly prior to being placed before a joint session of the 
two Houses. 


Demand fob Ayurvedic College 

lit SEPTEMBER The House discussed non-ofiScial resolutions to-day. Mr. 
Ratan Lai Jain (Congress) moved a lesolution recommending to the Government to 
start a first grade colle^'e at an early date at some suitable centre to impart higher 
education and training in the Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine. He drew 
attention to the scientific basis of these two systems which had the sanction of ages 
behind them and continued to bo highly popular among the masses despite the fact 
that they had not been encouraged by the State since the advent of the British Gov¬ 
ernment in India. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh, leader of the Opposition, moved an amend¬ 
ment to the effect that training should be imparted in Hindi or Urdu, and pointed 
out that the products of the Medical College were not enough to provide medical aid 
to the people in rural areas. Further, far more was being spent on the salaries of allo¬ 
pathic doctors than on the purchase of medicines, and the system was not as beneficial 
as the indigenous system. 

Bafi-z Muhammad Ibrahim, Minister, detailed the help rendered by the Government 
to the various existing Ayurvedic and Unani institutions. A sura of Rs. 45,000 each 
was paid to the Benares and Aligarh universities, Rs. 10,000 each to two schools at 
Hardwar and Lucknow, Rs. 1,000 to an Ayurvedic institution at Jhansi and Rs. 49,500 
to the Board of Indian Medicine, for encouragement to Vaids and Hakims. The 
Minister added that recently the Government had decided to open a large number of 
indigenous dispensaries in rural areas and asked the mover to withdraw the resolution. 
The resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 

Govt. Loans Payable to I,ocal Bodies 

Lala Mohan Lai Sah moved the nest resoiution rcoommending to Government to 
withdraw the Government circular no, 229-11 59 F. I. dated March 18, 1938, relating 
to interest on Government loans payable by local bodies and to reduce interest on all 
loans to local bodies to per cent, per annum, unless such rate was lower. 

Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, Minister, said that the present rates of interest were 
so favourable that he personally would have liked to pay off all loans that the local 
Government took for irrigation projects but unfortunately it was not open under the 
Niemeyer Award. The local Government gave loans to local bodies from borrowings 
from the Government of India and the rate of interest charged was the rate prevailing 
at the time when the loans were taken. 

The resolution was rejected without division. 

Privileges of Memuebs 

Mr. Ram Chandra Qupta moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to bring a bill defining the privileges of the members of the legislature, the bill being 
drafted on the advice of a committee of the two Chambers. He pointed out that sec. 
71 of the Government of India Act contemplated the enactment of such a bill. 

The resolution was adopted and the House adjoarned. 

Employment Siaiisiios 

2nd. SEPTEMBER The hon. Hr. K. N, Kalju moved an official resolution to-day 
recommending that the following matters enumerated in the provincial legislative 
list should be regulated iu this province by an Act of the Central Legislature :— (1) 
Statistics of employment and (2) offences against and the jurisdiction and powers of 
courts with respect to the said Act of the Central Legislature. The Minister 
explained that in the month of May, 1937, the Government of India addressed the 
provincial Governments stating that the question of middle class unemployment was 
under consideration and that it was proposed to the cen tral Government that statistics 
of unemployment should bo collected but the Governmnet of India preferred to 
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collect statistics of employment in the different branches of industry, which would 
indicate the limits of absorption in the different industries and other branches of 
employment. The provincial Governments agreed to necessary legislation being 
undertaken by the central Government which proposed that the enquiry should be 
confined to regulated factories, mines and railways. The Government of the United 
Provinces suggested that tlie statistics of employment should cover registered 
companies, bank associations, municipal arid district boards, and Government 
department. These statistics would show the requirements in the different branches 
of employment. The provincial Government could amend the central legislation 
whenever occasion arose. The Minister t hought that such statistics would serve 
a very useful put pose, The resolution was adopted after some discussion. 

Bills Passed 

The House passed into law tour Bills within five minutes, there being no amend¬ 
ments tabled to them as tliey were of a non-coniroveisial character. These Bills 
had already been imssed by the Assembly. They wore the Almora Honorary Assistant 
Collectors Decrees and Orders Validating Bill, the Public Gambling (Amendment) Bill,^ 
the Bengal Regulation Re|ieaUi)g Bill and the Abatement of Kent Suits Bill. The 
Council then adjourned. 

3rd. SEPTEMBER Tile Opposition was not aleit to-day in challenging a division 
in time when the President detlarcd that the motion made by Rai Bahadur Babu 
Mohanlal to refer to a select committee tho Kegulaiization of Eemissions Bill 

was lost. Many of tho members remained in the lobbies when the debate con¬ 

cluded, and those that lemaiued, to quote the President, were looking at each other 
ami at one aeoUier, but none of them stood u)i in time. A division was, however, 

cliallengcd on the third reading of the Bill which was passed by the House by 

an overwhelming majority. A similar motion for reference to a select committee was 
made in respect of the Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts) (Amendment) Bill, 
whioh received no support from any section and was rejected without division. The 
Council was at this stage prorogued. 

Special Se ssicn—29th> Nov- (o 5tb. December 1938 

The special session of tho Council commenced on the 29ih. November and 
continued t'll the 5ih. December. As a maik of respect to tho sacred memory of the 
late Rai Bahadur N. K. Mukherjoo, M. L. A., Allahabad, Nabatma Hansraj, Maulana 
Bhaukat Ali and Mustafa Kemal Alatuik, the Couccil acljouiued to-day without 
transacting any business after the president Sir Stia Bam had paid an eloquent 
tribute to each' of them on bis oivn behalf as well as on behalf of the Council. 

Increase in Suoabcane Cess 

30th. NOVEMBER Tho entire business scheduled for this session of the Council 
was concluded to-day and the Government were confronted by an adjournment motion 
brought by Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh to discuss the failure of the Government to honour 
the undertaking given by the Minister of Justice in February not to increase tax under 
sec. 29 of the Sugar Factories Control Act beyond the limit of one pice per mauud 
without the sanction of the legislature. Dr, Singh did not want that any 
democratic Government should have a right to impose tax without the sanction of 
the legislature and refused to withdraw his motion unless the Government brought 
forward the resolution for discussion during the present session. The Minister for 
Communications later agreed to the matter being discussed by the Council after 
the joint SBSssion and pointed out that he was not himself in a position to fix a 
particular date as the Minister of Justice was not hero. He said that he could 
consult the Minister of Justice on his return today. The adjournment motion was 
thereupon withdrawn. 

The House passed into law the Melas Bill and the Temporary Postponement of 
Exeoulion of Decrees (Amendment) Bdl. 

Tho Council held a joint session with the Assembly from the lit. to 5lh, 
December to discuss and pass the Stamp and Court Fees Bills * and then 
reverted to its own business when by a majority of eighteen to nine votes it 

* For proceedings see Assembly Section p. 134. 
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turned down the Government resolution sponsored by Dr. Katju, Minister of 
Justice and Development, seeking the approval of tho House for the levy of cess at 
the rate of half an anna per raannd on sugarcane entering tho local areas comprised 
in vacuum pan sugar factories iu the U. P. for consumption, use or sale therein for 
the cane-crushing season of 1938-39, and carried the amendment that the cess be three 
pies instead of six pies. 

The House the passed into law tho Rent and Revenue (Relief) Bill transmitted 
from the Assembly without any amendment and was adjourned sine die. 

Bills passed by the Assembly in 1937 

The following eleven Bills which were passed by the Assembly during the year 
1937 received the assent of His Excellency tho Govornor and became Acts. 

The United Provinces Ministers' Salaries Act laid down that Ministers should be 
paid Rs. 500 per mensem and be entitled to free residence. 

The United Provinces Legislature (Officers’ Salaries) Act laid down the salaries of 
the Speaker, Deputy Speaker, President and Deputy President and provided for a free 
residence for the Speaker. 

The United Provinces Parliamentary Secretaries (Removal of Disqualification) Act 
enabled salaried Parliamentary Secretaries to continue to be members of the Provincial 
Legislature. 

The United Provinces Municipalities (Amendment) Act postponed the general 
municipal elections at Naini Tal and Mussooi'ie in view of the pending revision of the 
Municipalities Act. 

The Agra Tenancy (Amendment) Act enabled tenants in certain permanently 
settled areas to sue for abatement of rent and extended the period for instituting 
these suits. 

The United Provinces Entortainments and Betting Tax Act imposed a tax on 
amusements and betting on the linos of the Acts in force in Bengal, Bombay and the 
Punjab. 

The United Provinces Agriculturists’ Relief (Amundmonh Act provided for the levy 
of court fees on plaints and applications nndur the original Act. 

Tlie United Provinces Muslim Waqfs (Amendmsns) Act was passed to legalize the 
appointments of Provincial Coraraissiouers of Waqfs. 

The Temporary Postfionement of Execution of Decrees Act was subjected to 
certain amendments as a result of discussion. Its object was to prevent agriculturists 
from being compcllol to pay up amounts whioli they could not really afford to pay, 
or whicli it was inequitable that they sbouid bo nailed upon to pay ponding legislation 
on tho subject. The Act provided tliat the execution of certain types of decrees 
against agricniturists should be postponed as a temporary measure. 

The most important Act passed, and the only one which provoked lively 
discussion, was the United Provinces Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts) Act 
(No. IV of 1937). On as.sumiug offices the Congre.ss Government had stayed 

various revenue proceedings in order to protect cnitivatois. These orders had 
been attacked as being illegal, and legislation was therefore introduced to 

legalize the position. Somo concession was made to tho interests of the zemindars, 
and tile Bill was .slightly more favourable to them than were the stay orders. 
Accordingly tile zamindars, while disapproving tiie principio of tho staying of 
proceedings, were not anxious to vote against the Bill. The Bill provided for 
tho stay of all original suits for arrears of rent prior to 1344 rabi and provided 
for tho stay of other proceedings including ejectment. Tlio zamindars generally 
urged that it was inequitable to stay tho proceedings of rent realization 
while no steps were being taken to stay the realization of revenue or to 

refund revenue that had already been paid. Tlie Bill was eventually adopted 
nem con. Subsequently certain defects whicli were brought to the notice of 

Government were removed in the United Provinces Stay of Piooeodings (Revenue 
Courts) (Amendment) Act (No. VI of 1937). 

Bills Pasted by the Council in 1937 

The Council passed 11 offioial Bills during tiie year, all of which had been 
transmitted by tlie Assembly after having been passed by tliat House. 
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The United Provinces Legislature (Officers’ Salaries) Bill was, in the first 
instance, passed by the Council with an ameinlraent seeking to reduce the salary 
of the Deputy Speaker from Rs, 2,000 to Rs lOJO per jear, but as the Assembly 
did not agree to this change the Onuuei! acquiesced to the original proposal. 

The United Provinces Stay of Proceedings tRevenne Courts) Bill, the tem¬ 
porary Postponement of Executiou of Decree’s Bill, and the United Provinces 
Entertainments and Betting Tax Bill evoked con.stderable interest and were 
agreed to by the House after prolonged discussion. Throe non-official Bills 
were introduced to amend the United Provinces Encumbered Estates Act and 
one to amend the United Provinces Agriculturists’ Relief Act. 

Bills Passed by the Assembly in 1938 

The United Provinces Borstal Bill which was introduced in the Assembly on the 
25th. .lanuary, 1933, was considered and passed on the 20lli. April. It provided for 
the establishment of one or more Borstal In.slitntious for tho segiegalion and 
reformation of adolescent offenders. The other cognate Bills namely, tho United 
Provinces First Offenders’ Prnhalion Bill and the United Provinces Release of 
Probation Bill ware also passed on tho same date. Tlic former made provision for 
the release of certain olfendeis under certain conditions while the later empowered 
criminal courts to send certain offonders to Borstal Institutions and also empowered 
the Provincial Government to release certain prisoners on certain conditions. Tho 
amendments to all these three Bills made hy llio Legislative Council wore agreed to 
by the Legislative Assembly in August, 1933. 

The United Province.s Legi.slative Ohamhors (Memhors Emoluments) Bill intro¬ 
duced on the 1st March. 1933, was passed on the 35th Aprii, 1938, after ranch 
discussion. It provided salaries and travelling allowances of tho members of both 
tho Chambers of Provincial Legislature. 

The United Provinces Mateiuity Benefit Bill seeking to give effect to Iho recom¬ 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Labour in India in respect of maternity 
benefit was passed on the 27th April, 1938. 

The two taxation measures, namel,y, the Court Foes (Amendment) Bill and the 
Stamp (Amendment) Bill which were introduced in .lanuary, 1938, wore considered 
and passed by the EIouso after aii inforesting debate on 5tli and 20ih April, 1938. 
These Bills were passed with certain amundraents by the United Provinces Legislative 
Council which were acceptable to the Legi.slative A.sseinbly. Both these meaBiiros 
were however passed, as originally adopted in tlie Assembly, in a joint sitting of 
the United Provinces Legi.slatnrc in tlio first week of December, 1938. 

The United Provinces Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill was also passed on 2Gth 
April, 1938. It provided that in tho course of revision under .settlement proceedings 
the rents of heirs of statutory tenants could be abated in tho same manner as those 
of statutory tenants under tlie Amendment Act of 1930. 

Tlie most important Bill dining this period was the United Provinces Tenancy Bill 
which was introduced in tlie Assembly on the 20th April, 1938 and which was 
referred to a select committee to report thereon. It provided tor relief to the 
over-burdened tenantry. The Bill is at present under consideration in tho United 
Provinces Legislative Assembly. 

The Trade Disputes Conciliation Bill introduced in tlie Assembly on 22nd January, 
1938 was witlidrawn by the Ilon’blo the Minister of Justice on October, 1938 with 
an assurance that a more comprehensive measure would shortly be introduced 
on the subject. 

The Lucknow Uuiversity Act (Amendment) Bill, tho Hindu Dharamdaya Bill, tho 
United Provinces Shops Bdl, the United Provinces Agricultural Produce Market Bill, 
the United Provinces Trade Union Recognition Bill and the Allahabad University 
Act (Amendment) Bill, all introduced on the 3th April, 1938, were either in circulation 
stage or in a later stage. 

The Assembly passed during its August session the Almora Honorary Assistant 
Collectors’s Decrees Validating Bill, a Bill to extend the period for the institulion of 
suits for abatement of rent in certain permanently settled areas, the Public Gambling 
(Amendment) Bill, the United Provinces Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts 
(Amendment) Bill, and the United Provinces Regularization of Remissions Bill. The 
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UuiteJ Provinces Encumbered Estates (Amendment) Bill was leferrod to a Select 
Committee to report thereon. 

The Assembly passed the United Provinces Melas Bill in its Octuber session and 
also the United Provinces Temporary Postponement of Execution of DecYees 
(Amondmervt) Bill. 


Bills Passed by the Council in 1938 

Tho following fiftoon official Bills were recei vod in the Legislative Council, after 
having been passed by the Legislative jAssombly ; 

(i) The United Provinces Court of Wards (Amonlraent) Bill, 

(il) The United Provinces Maternity Bill. 

(iii) The United Provinces Land Bevenue (.Amendtneni) Bill. 

(iv) The United Provinces Borstal Bill. 

(v) The Prisoners' Release on Probation Bill. 

(vi) The United Provinces First Offenders’ Probation Bill. 

(vii) ,.Tha United Provinces Stamp (Amendment) Bill. 

(yiii) The United Provinces Court-Fees (Amendment) Bill. 

(lx) The United Provinces Legislative Chambers (Members’ Emoluments) Bill. 

(x) Tho Almora Honorary Assistant Collector’s Decrees and Orders Validating 
. .Bill. 

(xl) The United Piovincos Public Gambling (Amendment) Bill. 

(xii) Tho Bengal Regulation Renealing Bill. 

(xiii) Tho United Provinces Abatement of Rant Suits Bill. 

(liv) Tlie United ProviiK.'e.s Regularization of Remissions Bill. 

^ ^^(xvi The United Provincoa Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts) (Amendment) 

The Council passed all the Bills without aineodmout except tho three (iv) to (vi) 
relating to prison administration, and tho two (vii) to (viii) relating to tho amend¬ 
ment of the Stamp and Court-Fees Acts, svliich wore agreeii to with certain amend¬ 
ments. The Legislative Assembly, however, concurred in the amendments made 
by the Council to the former thn'O, viz. (iv) to (vi) but did not agree in respect of 
the Amendments to the latter two. viz (vii) and (viii). The Council, even on recon- 
sideratiou, adhered to their original amondraen's to t.i\« Stamps and Court-Fees Bills, 
to which tho .A.ssomhiy again refused to agree. Thoro were no non-official Bills 
during tills period. 

Resolutions passed by the Council in 1938 

Tho only official resolution wliieh related (o the regulalion of tho statistics of l the 
cmployiiijHot by an Act of the C'Uitral Logislatiire, was adopted by tlie Council 
without much discussion. Tlie Council also adopted two non-official resolutions, (i) 
recommending to Government to tiring up a Bill defining tlie privileges of the 
members of the Legislature, and (ii) regarding tlie zamiiidais and taluqdars in the 
Unitep Pfovinces being owners of land and not mciHly ruut-coliectors or thekedari. 
Throe m'o^e non-official resolutions were luonght up, lire first of whiph regarding 
starting of a first-grade college for training in Ayurvedic and Unaui.,systems of 
medioiue was withdrawn by tlie mover, tho second regarding reduction do-the rate 
of interest on loans to local bodies was lost and the tliird regarding airpointment 
of a committee to inquire into tlie administration of the Agra University was not 
moved. 



The Bombay Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Poona—17th> August to 17th- November 1938 

Draft Rules op Procedure 

The autnrnn session of the Bombay Legislative Assembly commenced at Poona on 
the 17th. Augu(t 1938 with Mr. O. V. Mavlankar in the chair and continued for 
the next three months witli short breaks till the 17th. November. 

The major portion of the time today was occupied by the consideration of the 
draft Rules of Procedure in the Assembly, which were submitted by the hon. Mr. 
B. Q. Kher^ Piime Minister. A keen debate ensued over the following sub-clause : 
“A recognised language means any one of the following languages, namely, Gujarati, 
Marathi, Kanarese, Urdu or Hindi Hindustani.” Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan moved 
an amendment to the effect that in place of ‘Urdu or Hindi Hindustani”, the word 
‘‘Hindustani” should bo substituted. Mr. R. A’. Mandilk moved an araondmeut 
to the effect that both Urdu and Hindi Hindnstani should not be considered to be 
recognised languages of the Presidency. Mr. B. Q. Kher, replying to the debate, 
stated that it was obvious from the debate that everybody was agreed on the 
language. The only difference was by what name that language should be called. 
The present was neither tlie occasion nor the time nor was the Assembly the place 
to settle and discuss communal questions. The lingua franca of India was going to 
be Hindustani, which could be written both in the Urdu aud Devanagri scripts. 

Both the amendments were rejected aud the original rule was adopted. 

Mr. H. S. Jhabwalla'a ameodmeut to tlio effect that tlie Speaker, if he wanted 
to adjourn the meeting for more than seven days, should do so with the consent 
of the House instead of as provided, namely, by the consent of the Government or 
at the request of the Government. Mr B. O, Kher opposed the amendment aud 
stated that the Government ought to be there as the Guvernmout alone would 
know the volume of work that would be done by the Assembly, especially 
Government work. The amendment was put to vote and lost. Mr, Jhabwaila called tor 
a division which lesulted in 35 voting for the amendment aud Gl against. The House 
then adjonrned. 

18th. AUGUST Whether it was democratic to give power to a few to move a 
"no-confidence” motion against the Speaker was discussed to-day. The proposed 
rule provided that at least 50 members should stand up in their places and support 
the motion of “no-confidenoe” in the Speaker, if leave to move it was to be granted. 
Mr. R. N, Mandlik moved an amendment, seeking to reduce the number from 50 
to 40, Under the exisiting conditions, he agreed, when even Speakers were subject 
to party discipline or owed allegiance to a party, it was difficult to get enough 
number of membais to stand up to support a “no-conlidonoe” motion. The hon, 
Mr. B. O. Kher, Prime Minister, said that he was surprised at the arguments 
in the name of democracy. Would it be democracy to give power to a few to 
bring “no-confidence” motions whenever they liked, he asked. Mr. Kher said that 
he was surprised that for every small thing, democracy was being invoked and 
exploited. Where was the question of democracy in a ‘‘no-confidence” motion 
against a Speaker ? The amendment was rejected, 16 voting for and 66 agaii.st. 

20th. AUGUST The Assembly to-day decided that at least two days should be 
allotted for non-official business for every fourteen days of Government business 
transacted. According to the original draft rules, the time for non-official business 
was to be decided upon by the Government for themselves, Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi 
moved an amendment to the effect that the Government should nonsuit the Speaker 
before deciding upon the number of days to be allotted for private business. 

A series of amendments were moved suggesting an increased number of days and 
more facilities to non-official business. Rao Bahadur Chitale suggested an amend- 
paent that, in view of the heavy business the present Government has to put through 
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in one complete session, no more than fouiteen days should be allotted for transaotinf; 
private business. Mr. B. M. Oupte moved an amendment on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment that at least two days should be allotted for non-official business for every four¬ 
teen days of Government business. The hon. Mr. B. O. Kker, Piemier, replying, 
stared that it \va.s impossible to reconcile the various amendments from the Opposition, 
but the Government fully appreciated the Opposition members’ viewpoint and hence 
sponsored M . Gupte’s amendment which met the Opposition’s viewpoint better than 
some of the Opposition amendments moved. 

Three amendments were withdrawn and three others were thrown out and the 
amendment moved on behalf of the Government was carried. 

22ncl. AUGUST An attempt was made to curtail the powers of the Speaker to¬ 
day. T le draft provision authorised the Speaker to have powers to give priority to 
any item of non-official bu.siness, notwith.standmg anything contained in the previous 
rules alie.idy disposed of. Mr. A. U. Chitre moved an amendment for deletion of the 
provision. He said that the Speaker already had unlimited powers and extra powers 
contemplated by the provision were unnecessary. The hon. Mr. B O. Kher assured 
the Hou.se that'since the rule applied only to non-official business, there was no possi¬ 
bility of (fovernment business getting priority. The amendment was lost. 

Similaiiy, two other amendmonts were rejected by the House, one requiring that 
the Speaker should consult the Souse before giving such priority, and another seeking 
to do away with the system of ballot to decide about the relative precedence of reso¬ 
lutions for the Assembly, so that precedence may bo determined by the order in which 
the ro.solutions were received in the office. 

The rule regarding the language to bo u.sed by members on the tloor of the House 
caused an interesting debate in the atternoin. The draft prevision was that the busi¬ 
ness of the House be transacted in English but any member not acquainted, or not 
suffioieutly acquainted, with the English language bo permitted to speak in any 
regional language. Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan moved au amended amendment which read : 
“The business bo gonerally transacted in English but any member who felt he was 
not acquainted or not sufficiently acquainted with English may speak iu Hindustani, 
etc. Mr. B, G. Kher, expressing the views of the Government, said that the Govern¬ 
ment were in full sympathy with the Opposition members having Hindustani as the 
language of the As.sembly. He felt that there w'ould be complete liberty to speak in 
any language, but it should not contraveue thu provisions of the statute. 

23rd. AUGUST;— The Assembly decided to-day that the business of the House 
shall be conducted in English, but if a member was unacquainted with or felt he was 
not siilfijiButly acquainted with English, he may address the House in any of the 
recognised languages of the proviuco. Mr. Ali Bahailur Khan hoped that raemburs 
of the Parly in power would bring about a tradition so that there would be las.s 
speeches in English which was an emblora of slavery. He wished that Government 
encouraged the use of Indian languages in the House and thus help iu oiroumvontiiig 
Section 85 of the Government of tiidia Act. The Uoii. Mr. B. G, Kher said that 
members were not expected to use several languages and would ordinarily slick to 
one Indian when they wore not acquainted or not sufficiently aoquaioted with English. 
He accepted the amoudmeut with this uaderstaudiug and the House thereafter adopted 
it aud then adjourned. 

24th. AUGUST Thu Opposition put up a stiff fight to-day agaiust the ourtailmeut 
of their rights iu the matter of speech. Mr. Jamnndas Mehta moved an amendment to 
the effect that no such power should invest in the Speaker so far as Bills were oou- 
cerned. Mr. S. H. Jhabwala, Mr. A. V. Chitre, Mr. ti. L. Karandikar and Rao 
Bahadur Chitale spoke in favour of the amendment and argued that the Speaker 
should not have this power to stifle expression especially in view of several contenti¬ 
ous measures like the Tenancy Bill coming before the House. The hon. Mr. B. G. 
Kher, Prime Mini.ster, said that the speeohos during the disuii.ssioa ou the draft rules 
amply justified the necessity of such a rule. If that were not there, ho felt it would 
moan a curtailment of the powers of the Speaker aud muzzling him instead of the 
Opposition. The amendment was lost by 28 to 60 votes, 

CoiiON Ginnino & Land Acquisition Bills 

The Assembly next passed the Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Factories Act, 1925, and the Bill to amend the Land Aoquisition Act, 1894, both in 
their application to the Bombay Presidency. 
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VlLLiQE PiNGHiLYATS AmKND. BiLL 

25 h. AUGUST Thg Bill, to amend the Viliams Panobayats Aot was taken up 
for consideiatioQ to-day on the motion of Mr. L. M. Patil, Minister for Local Self- 
Government. The main feature of the Bill was to democratise the panchayats by the 
abolition of nominations but havint; reservation of seats fov Muslims and Harijans. 
The Bill also sought oompulsory establishment of panjhayats in every village in (he 
Presidency having a population of 2,000 and endowed the panchayats with powers 
to levy house tax and judioial powers. The tax levied could be paid either iu money 
or in labour. 


Draft Ruebs of Puocedohe (Conid.) 

The Assembly then took up for oonsideralion the draft rules of procedure. Mr. Jamna- 
das Mehta movi'd au amendment to the rule about questions and replies that a Minis¬ 
ter in charge of the department should reply to questions within ton days of notice 
being received. Mr. B. O. Kher stated tW since ilje present Government came into 
power answers were being given much quicker than in the past. The Government 
were making all possible arrangements to sue that questions were disposed of as 
speedily as possible. The amendment was lost and the original rule carried. 

26th. AUGUST; —Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi moved au amendment to-day that only 
twenty-five memhers need stand up in favour of an adjou rnment motion being discussed 
instead of thirty as provided in the draft rules. He said (hat party government 
made it diffloult to get even thirty to stand up in favour of adjournmeut motions. 
He referred to the Congress discipline. Mr. B. O. Kher stated that the Government 
of Bombay was only trying to follow what was iu vogue in the House of Commons 
regarding adjournment motions. The Premier remaiked that it appeared it was a 
misfortune that the Congress Party should be organised and discipliued and that its 
members did not make lengthy speeches. The amendment was lost and (he oiiginal 
rule was adopted. 

Village Panchayats Amfnu Bill (Contp.) 

The Village Panchayats Bill was next subjeoted to a critical examination by Mr. 
Jamnadaa Mehta, when discussion on the motion for the first reading of (he Bill 
was resumed. Mr. Mehta, while agreeing with the principle of the Bill, stressed its 
financial aspect and criticised the megro financial provision made for panchayats. 
There would not be houses in the villages from which a good amount of house-tax 
could be realised. The provision of one fifth of the local Cess Fund would not bring 
even fifty rupees to each pauchayat, Uole.ss these were substantially changed for the 
better the Bill would be an eye wash. Mr. B. K. Oaikwud, while supporting the 
first part of the Bill which was of a constructive character, vehemently opposed the 
grant of judicial powers to the village beaches. He was alraid that these powers 
would be used to the disadvantage of the scheduled castes. The House then 
adjourned. 

27th. AUGUST Mr. .4ft Bahadur Khan, whole-heartedly supporting the Bill 
to-day, referred to Mr. B. K. Gaik wad's (Scheduled Caste) criticism against the measure, 
and contended that the very grievances of the Scheduled Castes enumerated^ by Mr. 
Gaikwad would be eliminated by tiie measure iu view of the fact that the Scheduled 
Caste members would have equal status and voice in the panchayats, thus creating 
an atmosphere against nntouchability. Ho hold that communal eleotoiates in the 
villages of the presidency where Muslims were microscopiu minorities would not be 
in the best interests of Muslims themselves. Mr. iS. L. Karandikar, supporting the 
measure, pointed out that in introducing the measure for the growth and develop¬ 
ment of village panchayats it was the duty of a popular government also to 
eliminate the bad points in the system. He criticised the prinoijde of compulsioii in 
the Bill as every village panchayat would not bo self-supp orting. Mr. Karandikar 
had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 30th. 

30th. AUGUST -.—Sir A. M. K. Dehtavi criticised the Bill to-day and felt that the 
provisions of the Bill would be made use of by Congressmen to further Congress 
propaganda. He felt that it was absurd to pretend that there was no communal 
problem in the villages. He referred to the classes of cases the village panchayats 
were authorised to deal with an(i sarcastically suggested that there should be a 
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provision to enablo lire panch.iyals to try casos of '‘ontioomuiit of men and woraon 
from one political cieed to another.” Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi oontemlcd that villages 
were not lipo for the reform proposed by the Bill which would only increase 
litigations. Mr. Morarji Desnt,. replying to The remarks, said that the opposition to 
the measure arose from the fact that the mea.sHr 0 did not give quarter to ooramuna- 
lism. He felt confident that the Leader of the Opposition would support the measure 
if, separate electorates were'introduced in village panohayat elections. Rdferring’to 
the statement that villagers could not manago tliyir affairs. Mr. Desat pointed out 
that the same was said about Indians’ fitness to govern their own country. He 
testified to the so-called illiterate villagers’ uncanny wisdom in dealing with cases 
coming before their panchayats. The flousa then adjourned. 

3Ub AUGUST The Assembly disposed of to-day all the draft rules of 
procedure of the Assembly excepting four, b'urther discussion on the first reading 
of the Bill to amend the village Panchyiils Act was then resumed. Mr. B. M. Oupta, 
Pa;liamentary Secretary, said that it was the intention of the Government to establish 
village panchayats in every village of the Province. They would see to it that 
befoi’e long not a single hamlet was left without a par.ohayat. He quoted figures to 
show that from house tax the panchayats would be able to derive a considerable 
income. Besides these, the panchayats would rolaiu for themselves the court fees 
which would be received by village boiicfies. Mr. li, H, Varale was opposed to 

village benches being given judicial powers, as he felt that they would be used 

agairast members of tho scheduled castes, Mr'. L. M. Shrikant felt that communal 
feelings were being encouraged among Indians by an interested, third party. It was 
for all communities to join together and to do away with tliat feelrng in the national 
interest. Mr. iV. K. Jhubwala held that the ideal typo of village panohayat never 
existed in India, as these bodies from ancient times to the present were dominated 
by greedy exploiters. He wanted that these bodies should consist r>f representatives 
of the exploited cultivators and peasants. The House at this stage adjourned. 

l»t. SEPTEMBER The Assembly fo>lay referred the Bill to amend the Village 

Panchayats Act to a Select Committee. Tiie motion for first reading was passed 

nem con. T'o-ilay’s debate was mouopoli.sed by back-benohers on either srdo of 
the House and for tire (ir.st time during this session two women members spoke. 
Mr'. L. M. Patil, Minister for Local Solf-Goverumeut, replying to the debate, stated 
that a nr.'W exirerimenl was being introduced by the Bombay Government. The 
measure, he saiil, would sow tho seeds of equality, fraternity and goodwill among 
villagers. He referred to the working of village iranchayats in Mysore and Baroda 
States and said tirat they derived enough income to carry on their administration 
very well. He was confident that this woidd e.siablish greater conoord among the 
different communities. 


The Trades Disputes Bill 

2nd. SEPTEMBER Mr. B. O. Kher, tho Prime Minister introduced to-day the 
Trades Disputes Bill. In doing so, he stated that the Bill was being introduced to 
implement that part qf the Government’s labour polioy announced on August 17 last, 
which related to trade disputes, The Government were determined to pursue an active 
policy with a view to maiulaining industrial peace in tho Presidency and endeavouring 
all the time to see that the workers obtained a fair deal. It was the intention of the 
Government to promote legislation aiming at the prevention of strikes and lock-outs as 
far as possible. Mr. Kher added that since 19‘22 peace in the industry of the Province 
had been disturbed no less than twenty-one times by stoppages of a general character. 
The number of strikes and lockouts between 1921 and 1937 in the Province was 
1,318 involving 1.934,908 persons causing a los.s of 65,435,063 working days. “It 
means that there was one strike or lock-out every four days during these seventeen 
years, 'The brunt of this industrial unrest fell on this textile industry. The 
industry alone experienced 1,054 strikes or lock-outs involving 1,782,769 persons, causing 
loss of'working time to the extent of 62,496,697 working days. The share of the textile 
industry in Bombay City was 469 disputes, 1,300,362 persons involved and 55,091,344 
working days lost. It will be admitted that Bombay Province suffers from tho 
disease in its moat virulent form.” 

After Mr. B. Q. Kher’s speech, three members representing Labour and one 
representing the mill-owners spoke on the Bill after which the House adjourned. 
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3rd. SEPTEMBER Mr. S. D. Saklatwalla (Bombay Millowaers) welcomed the 
Bill so far as it sought to [H'ornote healthy trade uniouism but he opposed a heavy 
machinery for conciliation or arbitration like an industrial court. Unless 
there was mutual undejslanding of dilBculties and a spirit of compromise the root 
cause of industrial strife could not be removed. He suggested that the Bill should 
be so amended that outside agencies might not interfere. Mr, Akhtar Hussain Mirza 
(Moslem League), and Mi. N. H. Jhabwala (Bombay Labour), opposed the Bill. 
The House then adjourned till the 7tb.. 

7lh. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. S, H. Jhabwala, continuing his unfinished speech to day, 
stated that tho impression that self-seekers dominated the trade union movement was 
wrong. The workers wore too clevir for that. The principal underlying the Bill was 
vicious in that it gave scope fur stalling unions by employers themselves. Mr. B. D, 
Lalla, supporting the Bill, stated that opposition to the measure was based on senti¬ 
ment and not on lea.son. The stiike was not an absolute right and its u.se had to bo 
guided by certain rnits. The Bill sought to determine those rules. Khan Bahadur Jan 
Mahomed opposing the Bill, said that it was a regrettable fact that the Congress, which 
stood for the rights of the poor, have brought forward legislation to curtail the rights 
of woikers. Mr. A. V. Chitre, opposing the measure, said that it aimed at the very 
root of trade unionism and it would be a blow to militant trade unionism in the Province. 
Mr. Khandubhai Vesai, who ii presentod Ahmedahad, stated that the Mazdoor Mahajau 
started by Mr, Gandhi in 1919 held an outstanding position and was a successful 
labour union in the country. Thu Mahajau had during the last ten years conducted 
Kl'J strike.s, 124 of which were successful and 15 resulted in a compromise. None 
of them was a failure. But the unions in Bombay were interested in quarrelling 
wiih each other and honce were unable to attend to tho grievances of the woikers. 

That was the reason why the Bill had been brought to protect the interests of 

ignorant, unorganised workers, The House at this stage adjourned till the Uth, 

9lh. SEPTEMBER In a vigorous speech, lasting for over two hours, Mr. 
Jaihnadas Mehta, represeutiug Bombay Labour, subjeoled the Bill to a searching 
examination to-day, Ho advi.sed tho Government -to drop the measure and 

bring forward another which would bo in conformity with the International 

Labour Code. Mr. Mehta said that as the President of the Bombay branch 
of tho All-India Trade Union Congress, ho opposed the Bill on behalf of 

ail the organised trade unions e.xooptiug tho Alimedabad Majdoor Mahajan. 

He characterised the Bill as premature and unnecessary and said that there was 

loo ranch regimentation in it, By this Bill the Government would encourage 
the unions recognised by the employers and thus suppress real representative 
trade unions. It would enable the starting of artificial organisations with a 

view to the suppressiou of genuine labour orgauisations and it would stifle the 
growth of the trade union movement. Mr. Ismail Chundriyar (Muslim League), also 
opposing the Bill, said that the measure would kill the trade union movement which 
was in its infancy in India, and it was a pity that the Congress Government had 
brought forward a measure which instead of coming to tho rescue of the woikers 
further strengthened the hands of the employers. Mr. O. H. Cooke (Bombay Ohamber 
of Commerce) supported the principle of the Bill, which he said would hold the 
balance even between capital and labour. He quoted Mr. Gandhi’s views on the 
subject of ideal relationship between capital and labour that “capital and labour 
should be mutual trustees and both will be trustees of consumers.” The House thou 
adjourned. 

Dbait Rules oe Procedure (Contd.) 

lOlh. SEPTEMBER The House resumed fo-day the discus.sion on the 
remaining four draft Rules of Procedure when an amendment moved by 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was carried with ‘ayes’ from only about one-third 
of the House, the entire Congress block and the Muslim League block 
remaining silent. Mr. Mehta's amendment sought to introduce to a certain 
extent tho practice prevailing in the House of Commons by reserving at least three 
hours at the end of every session for the discussion of a motion relating to a matter 
of general public importance, without a vote being taken on it, that motion to be 
first admitted by tho Government. Some difference of opinion was revealed between 
the mover and Mr, A. M. K. Dehlavi, Leader of the Opposition, as to the purpose 
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of such a motion. The Prime Minister, the hon. Mr. B. O. Kher pointed out that 
the Ooveinraent had accepted the amendment on condition that it was unanimously 
agreed to by all parties of the Opposition, but the Government might have to change 
their mind if it was not so. 

The Speaker put the amendment to vote and declared it carried. 

The House then resumed discussion on the first reading of the Trades Disputes Bill. 
Mr. S. K. Patil (Congress), supporting the Bill, admitted that the present trade 
union movement in India was in its infancy. But unfortunately it was also running 
on wrong lines and the measure before the House sought to put the movement on 
right lines, so as to permit the healthy growth of trade unionism in India. The 
Congress, more than anybody else, w.is interested in the robust growth of trade 
unionism, and it seriously believed that its goal could not be achieved without a 
strong workers’ movement in the country. Mr. Patil had not concluded when the 
Assembly rose for the day. 


Insuct to Conqress Flag 

12th, SEPTEMBER The question whether the Congress tricolour tlag could 
be called the national flag was raised Mr. 8. K. Karandikar (Ratnagiri) who moved for 
the adjoin nment of the House to-day to discuss the alleged insult to the “National Flag" 
by the police patel at Mohadi Village in Dhulia district of Khandesh. According to 
the mover, at the time of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay’s visit on August 
25, the police patel pulled down the ti'icolour flag from the house of the president 
of the local Congress Committee and tore it to pieces. Mr. Karandikar said his 
object was not to censure the Government hut to urge it to take steps so that 
such incidents did not recur. Mr. K. Af. Munshi, Home Minister, replying said that the 
Government had ordered an inquiry into the matter and there was no difforeuca of 
opinion on the question respecting the national tlag. Ho agreed that lower offlcers 
had not yet fully realized the change in the Government but he hoped the time 
would coma when such incidents would not happen. Mr. Karandikar thereupon 
withdrew the motion. 

The Trades Disi otes Bill (Contd ) 

Resuming discussion of the Trades Disputes Bill Mr. 8. V. Parulekar, criticizing 
the Bill, described it as wicked, tyrannical and diabolical. He said that the Bill 
stood for the status quo which meant misery, disease and the death of workers. 
Instead of promoting social and industrial peace the measure would create social 
strife, Mr. 8. K. Patil stated that the moasure would stop the growth of mushroom 
trade unions promote healthy competition, remove bitterness and rivalry, promote 
peaceful settlement of disputes and reduce unemployment. The House theu 'adjourned. 

13lh. SEPTEMBER A suggestion that the Government should agree to ameud 
those provisions of the Bill to which objections had been taken by four leaders was 
made by Rao Bahadur O. K. Chitale. He felt that the present measure before 
the House was a step in advance of the 1934 Act. lie was convinced that labour 
till now was being exploited by a certain type of leadeis and suggested that there 
should be provision iu the Bill for the creation of labour leadership. Mr. Sakarlal 
Balabhai, while sutiporting the measure, criticised certain provisions. He was 
constrained to remark that the Qovernraeut had di.scarded all the fundamental principles 
of justice and equity. 


Lathi Charge on Bombay Workers 

An adjournment motion was next moved by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta to discuss the lathi 
charge by the Bombay police on the workers picketting the Bradbury Mills on 
September 5. This was lost by 25 votes against 75. Mr. Mehta maintained that the 
police had no right to interfere with peaceful picketing resorted to by the strikers. It 
was the action of the police in firing in the air that created panic and provoked the 
workers. The police had no business to interfere to protect blacklegs and make a lathi 
charge on the strikers, resulting in seven of them being wounded. 

Mr. Munshi, replying on behalf of the Goverument, traced the history of the 
Bradbury Mill strike and stated how a campaign had been going on for some time 
with the ultimate object of bringing about a general strike and frustrate the passing 
of the Trades Disputes Bill. The Home Minister declared that the police were bound 
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to protect blacklegs as much as they were bound to. protect the strikers,, as it was 
their duty tq protect the civil liberties of the citizens ami their right to work. 

Thk TuAnEs Disputes Bile (Contd.) 

!4tb. SEPTEMBER :—The hon. Mr. K. M. MunsM, Home-Minister resuming dis¬ 
cussion on the Bill to-day said that time and again the Congress Election Manifesto 
bad been invoked by inembers of the Opposition; He said that the Congress sY'ood' by 
every.word in that document, which was sacred to eVery Cengreasman. They were doing' 
their tost to implement the declarations in that Manifesto as far as it was^ possible, 
with tlio limited power they possessed. He denied that the Bill took away the right to 
strike from the workers, and added that what the Bill sought to take away was the 
right to befog the issue by slogans, protest meetings and processions. It souglit to 
introduce the rule of law, where the taw of the jungle existed: The Bill had been 
brought solely in the interests of the workers to prevent their exploitation for poli¬ 
tical purposes. Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi said that what the Government was doing 
was quite different from what they had stated in their programme. Capitalists had 
helped the Congress in the past and they ware bound to have a soft corner for 
capitalist interests. He felt that the provisions of the Bill oonld.be improved and 
the objections of labour leaders mat to a certain extent. The House at this stage 
adjourned. 

ISlh. SEPTEMBER :—Dr. P. R. Ambedkar, Lender of the Independent Labour 
Party analysed to-day the various provisions of the Bill to prove that they were detri¬ 
mental to the interests of workers. Ho said that the Bill sought to divide unions into 
slave and free unions and encourage the former at the expense of the latter. Mr. 
Quliarilal Nanda, Parliameninry Secretary in charge of labour, replying to the 
criticism' s-aid that 211 out of 38 labour associations which had spnt their views on 
the Draft Trade Disputes Bill strongly favoured compulsory conciliation befoi'o 
direct action was resorted to. He claimed that the measure was designed 
in the interests of the workers. 

16tb. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly to-day passed by 90 votes to 35 the lirst 
reading of the Bill. Mr. B. O, Kher, Premier stated that those members of the 
Opposition who resorted to inefTective abuse an4; ridicule had not opposed the Bill 
but opposed the Oovernnieiit. If they had paid more attention to the study of the 
Bill matters would have been different. The (foveriiraent, which was nttacki d by 
the Oppoaiiioii members as not being sympathetic Iqwards the workers, were 
responsible for benefitting the workers to the extent of a erorc of rupees annually 
through increase in wages. In view of the miserable plight of workers the Governi- 
ment had thought it necessary to establish some machinery which would ?xhaust 
all other sources of selilenieiit of disputes before the workers resorted to a strike 
or the employers deelaied a lock-out. lie did not claim that 4he Bijl beforq the 
House wsS perfect and he was prepared to accept suggestions for amending those 
elsusfs of the Bill ' which were considered to bo injurious io the interests of 
workers. 

17th. SEPTEMBER .Mr. /?. O. Kher moved lo-day that the Bill be read a second 
time. Mr. Jdmnndas Mehta suggested that the Bill ho circulated for eliciting public 
opinion till December. Mr. K. G. Kerson moved that the Bill be referred to a 
select committee for ennsideration and report within one month. Mr. A'. V. Parulekar 
and Mr, Ali Bahadur Khan and Mr, S. H. Jhabwallii supporting the motion for 
circulation contended that the Bill should be placed before workers whom it 
primarily coneerned. Mr. Kher, replying, staled that the labour, leaders had beeji 
changing views vhry' fopidly. They supported the principle of c'ompulsory eonclr 
liation but were nbw opposing the Bill. 

Mr. Mehta's amendment suggesting circulation was lost by 71 votes to .and' 
another one for the select oomraitlee 'was lost by 70 to 19 votea The second 
readifag of the Bill was passed by 7.) votes to 22. 

l,9tb. SEPTEMBER ;—There were six divisions during the discussion of the Bill 
which was gone into clause by clause to-day. Two clauses and twelve anb-clauses 
of the third clause were disposed of at the end of the day. The first clauaq 
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referred to the short title of the measure. Mr. Jaimiadas Mehta, Mr. S. H. Jabhwala 
and Mr. S. V. Parulekar were the principal speakers, 

20th. SEPTEMBER :—Considerable opposition was put up to da; by representatives 
of labour against the provision for starting occupational unions. It was contended 
by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. S. V. Parulekar Mr. S. H. Jhabvala and Mr. 
R. A. Khedgikar that the provision would lead to a division in labour raoks. 
Though the Government conceded the workers’ right to strike, no united action 
was possible in view of the divisions in a single industry. Therefore they wanted the 
provision to the deleted. The hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi, replying on behalf of the 
Government, opposed the amendment, and said that this provision would not 
prevent members of occupational unions becoming members of Industrial unions 
also. The clause only sought to see that people working in a certain occupation 
in dilTerent places organised themselves. Besides, occupational unions did not come 
in the way of any one organising industrial unions because no occupational union 
which did not have a membership of fifty percent of the entire number working 
in that occupation would be registered under the Act. The amendment was put to 
vote and was lost by 57 votes to 23. 

An amendment to remove the provision for a Labour Oflicer was moved by 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta who contended that there was absolutely no need for such an 
oflicer. After half an hour’s discussion the amendment was thrown out by 63 votes 
to 19. The House then adjourned. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER ;—The House had before it a sub-clause providing that a 
worker must pay minimum of one anna per month to the Union to be entitled to 
be called a member. Messrs. Jamnadas Mehta and R. A. Khedgikar moved 
amendments to the eflfect that the matter of fixing membership be left to the 'Trade 
Unions. It was argued that a majority of members could not afford to pay one 
anna memersbip fees. Mr. Ali Bahadarkhan, opposing the amendment, said that in 
ninety per cent of the cases membership of a union was bogus. The unions did 
not have enough money and got it either from copitalUls or from Moscow. 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta indignantly repudiated the suggestion of Mr. A!) Babadurkhan 
and condemned his attack on Trade Unions in India. Mr. Mehta argued that 
workers could not afford to pay one anna subscription. The bon’ble Mr. 
K. M. Munshi, replying on behalf of the Government, said that minimum member¬ 
ship had been prescribed to see that the legislation under discussion was not 
defeated. He argued that payment of one anna per month as earnest of interest 
in trade unionism would not be a hardship on workers. The amendment 
was lost by 67 votes to 21. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Mr, R. A. Khedgikar moved amendments to the effect 
that the provisions for starling different types of unions and creation of the post of 
a registrar should be deleted. The bon’ble Mr. K. M. Munshi stated that there 
seemed to be some misunderstanding about registered and other types of unions. 
At no stage could there be two different unions functioning on the same level in 
the same area. All amendments were pressed to a division and lost. In all, there 
were seven divisions to-day on several snb-olaiises of clause 3, discussion on which 
had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

23rd. SEPTEMBER ;—Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's amendment to-day wanted, instead of 
the provision in the Bill as to who shall be the representative entitled to be presnt on 
behalf of the workers at conciliation proceedings, that it be provided that any union 
which has_ a member affected by a dispute subsequently be entitled to be the 
representative. The que,stion was argued at length. When the amendment was 
carried to a division it was defeated by 74 to 21 votes. Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home 
Minister, replying, said the object of the Opposition members, who moved the 
amendments, seemed to be to sabotage the measure by attacking it in different stages. 

24th. SEPTEMBER The House had before it to-day an amendment moved by Mr, 
Jamnadas Mehta which sought to remove the ban imposed on outside labour leaders 
being elected by the workers concerned in any dispute to represent their case before 
the Conciliation Board. This ban applied only to those cases where there were 
neither registered nor representative anions entitled to represent the workers’ oause 
and they had to elect five representatives afresh to fight out their case. 

20 
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Mr. 8. Ji. Jhahwttla, Sir A. li. K. Dthlavi and Mr. 8. V. Farultkar ar^ed 
that the labour mor«meat was itill in its infancy. The workers were unable to 
•leot repreaentatirea from among themselves to represent their case effectively. 
With the fear of possible viotimisation by employers they could not be expected to 
place their case before the Conoi nation Board. 

26tli. SEPTEMBER Clause three dealing with definitions was disposed of 
to-day. The Bouse approved of two more clauses of the Bill which dealt with the 
appointment of a Registrar of Trade Unions ami recognition bv him after some 
enquiry of a certain section of the industry as an occupation. Mr, Jamnadaa ifehta, 
who moved an amendment to the effect that instead of a Labour Officer a representa¬ 
tive of the Provincial Trade Cnion Congress should appear before the Conciliation 
Board in the absence of trade union offloiats, said that the Trade Union Congress in 
Bombay was most representative of workers. Mr. K. M. Uunahi said that during 
the last elections it nad been proved that workers were not for the Trade Union 
Congress by the fact that the candidate of the Provincial Trade Union Congress was 
defeated. If neoessary, the Congress in the city of Bombay would accept Mr. Mehta’s 
challenge and show that tho workers were not with the Provincial Trade Union 
Congress. The amendment was lost by 56 votes to 26. 

Another amendment which sought to remove the ban placed on outsiders from 
being elected by workers to represent them before a Conciliation Board was also 
defeated by 58 votes to 21. There were three other divisions on the clauses dealing 
with Registrar and recognition of an occupation. By a large majority the originm 
clauses were approved. 

37tE. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. 8. V. Parulekar, speaking on his amendment to-day, 
argued that if recognition of trade unions by the employers were to be insisted upon by 
the measure, the required minimum membership of five per cent should be raised to 
forty per oont. Otherwise, ha oxpres.sed the fear that these unions would be 
“slave unions’’. In support of his argument, he began reading quotations from books. 
On a point of order from the Borne Minister, tna Deputy Speaker, Mr. Warnpan 
Rno Jothi ruled that a general discussion on class antagonism would not be relevant 
to a discussion of the clause and the amendments before the House wbioh referred 
only to recognition and registration of the trade unions. The discussion on the clause 
and amendments had not concluded when tho House rose for the day. 

29tli. SEPTEMBER Tho registration of trade unions and the oanoellation of regis¬ 
tration under certain conditions were the subject of debate to-day. The House aooepted 
after some discussion by 70 votes to 16 the amendment of Mr. B. M. dupte, Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretary, that the Registrar shall not register any union if in a particular local 
area there is already in existence a qualified union. It also laid down that he shall 
not register any union if after an enquiry he found it was being registered in the 
interests of employers and not employees. Mr. 8. B. Jhabwala moved that the 
clause providing for cancellation of registration on an application by a rival union 
or an employer be amended so that an employer shall not have the right to apply 
for oanoellation. After discussion, the amendment was rejected by 67 votes to l6. 
On the next-day, the 30tk. S«ptoaib«r, the House agreed sfier consideiable disoussion 
to provisions for oanoellation of registration of recognised qualified Unions under cer¬ 
tain oonditions, and registration of Unions having larger membership than that of 
already existing Unions, 

Itt. OCTOBER :—Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta complemented the Home Minister to-day 
on the amendment moved by the Uoverament to ioorease the percentage of member¬ 
ship of a union to be recognised by an employer, to make it representative, from 
twenty tj twenty-five. Ou this amendment there ksls difference of opinion for the 
first time between labour leaders. Mr. B. A. Khedgikar opposed the amendment, 
which was carried without a division. Discussion qf the clause providing for the 
registration of unions whose registrations bad boon cancelled under certain ofreums- 
tances had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

7tk. OCTOBER Three important clauses of the Trades Disputes Bill dealing with 
the Board of Conciliation, court for industrial arbitration and powers and duties of 
L«bout Officer were disposed of by the Assembly to-day. There was a prolonged debata 
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on the question of the powers to be conferred on the Labour Officer. All the labour leaders 
put up a vehement opposition to these powers, which they contended were not disclosed 
in the Bill, being conferred on the Officer. Mr. B. G. Kher said that the labour leaders 
were either ignorant of what the clause sought to do, or were deliberately mis¬ 
representing with a view to prolonging the debate. The powers sought to be con¬ 
ferred were not anything new. They were already there in the Act of 1934. If it 
was found that the La^ur Officer misused those powers, the Government would 
take prompt action. These powers would be used by the Labour Officer only to 
examine housing conditions of workers. He was confident that the Labour Omoer 
would be welcomed by the workers. 

Sth. OCTOBER:— The provision that a settlement of the standing orders about the 
conditions of work made by the Commissioner of Labour after consultation with tbs 
workers’ representative may not be altered for at least a year was debated to-day. Mr. 
Jamnadaa ifehta moved an amendment to the effect that such settlement should be 
binding on workers only for sir months and not for a year as provided. Mr. 8. V. 
Parulekar moved an amendment to the above amendment to the effect that the settle¬ 
ment should be binding only for a single day and no more. The Hon’ble Mr. B. O. Kher 
said that the provision for standing orders was there even at present. Government 
had provided in the Bill that the Labour Commissioner should consult the woikers 
l^fore finally settling the standing orders. Should not those orders bo binding at least 
for a reasonable period ? Government considered that the period should be one year. 
To prove the bonafides of Government he was prepared to accept six months as re¬ 
quired by Mr. Mehta’s amendment. Mr. Parulekar'e amendment was lost by 19 votes 
against 54. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's amendment was carried without a division. The 
amended clause was carried by 19 votes to 22. 

11th. OCTOBER Provisions for a review of the decisions of the Commissioner 
of Labour and the Conciliation Board by an industrial court and requiring either of 
the parties to a dispute to give notice of intended changes in conditions of work 
before aomally bringing about the changes were approved during discussion to-day. 
One of the main planks in the attack against the Bill by labour leaders bad been that 
it provided not only for declaring strikes illegal but also for sentencing workers who 
struck work to imprisonment of either desoription for a period of six months, apart 
from fines that could be imposed. Mr. Oulzarila! Nanda, Parliamentary Secretary, 
had given notice of an amendment which sought to do away with imprisonment alto¬ 
gether. It also provided that the fine should not exceed Rs. 25, but if a worker, after 
one conviction, continued tho strike, he would have to pay Re. 1 a day fine for each 
day ho is on strike subject to a maximum of Rs. 50. 

CoFisciiED Lands bill 

12Ui. OCTOBER :—The Revenue Minister, Mr, Morarji Desai introduced to-day a 
bill to provide for restoration of lands forfeited during tbe civil disobedience move¬ 
ment for non-payment of land revenue and other sums due to Government The Bill 
sought to carry out tbe resolution passed by Both Honses of tho Bombay legislature in 
September last year authorising the Government to repurchase land and immovable 
property attached and sold in oonsequence of its owners’ narticipation in Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movement Tho Bill with its fourteen clauses laid down the manner in 
which value of these lands oould be assessed, regard being bad to the fact that 
they were purchased much below the market values. 

After a point of order was ruled out of order by the Speaker, the Revenue 
Minister moved the first reading of tho Bill. He said that Congress Ministry was 
bringing the Bill to fulfil one of its main pledges in election manifesto. Government 
considered it their bounden duty to return these lands to their owners. Having re¬ 
gard to truth and non-violence Government had tried to carry this object out by pri¬ 
vate negotiations but egged by mischievous propaganda tbe present owners of land weie 
demanding fancy prices and hence Government bad to bring forward this legislation. 
It was in fitness of things that those who bravely and heroically suffered for the 
cause of countiy’s freedom regained what they had lost as a result. Mr. Desai stated 
that 4375 sores of land, assessed at Rs. 22,312 had been confiscated by the then Gov¬ 
ernment during tbe Civil Disobedience movement. Of this land the Congress Ministry 
had repurchased 919 acres assessable at Rs. 4,948 after the resolution was passed by 
the legislature. 
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13lh. OCTOBER :-The Assembly carried by an overwhelming majority to-day the 
first reading of the Bill. The division challenged by the Opposition on this motion 
resulted in 74 favouring it as against 34. The Revenue Minister, replying to the debate 
and especially to the ory of 'democracy in danger’ raised by the Opposition, gave a 
straight negation to it. Ho said that the Congress know full well the sort of denoo- 
cracy that prevails iti the country that rules India. But Hindus and Muslims living 
in this country knew what Democracy was and enjoyed it long before the Western 
nations knew what it was. After the first reading was over the Speaker ruled out as 
frivolous the amondmonts to call the Bill Political Favouritism Bill. 

>5th. OCTOBER Tbo Hon. Mr. 0. V. Mavlnnkar, the Speaker resorted to making 
membera stand from their seats in favour or against the clause or aroendinent when 
further discussion of the Bill was resumed to-day. Three clauses of the Bill provided 
for agreement botwocn rcpreseufafives of omployer.s and employees about the change in 
the conditions of work, labour officer taking consent of workers for any agreement 
that ho might come to with oraployers when he is the sole representative of em¬ 
ployees, and the date as to when the agreement whs to come to force, were discussed 
and passed to-day. Tho House then adjourned till October 28. 

The Trades Disputes Bill (Co.ntd.) 

28th. OCTOBER Tho House ro-a.ssemled to-dav and continued discussion on the 
clauses of tho Trades Disputes Bill till the 31st. The debate was uneventful and tho 
House made very slow progress. The House iheu adjoinmd till the lit. November 
when it sat for eight and half hours to dispose of five of the most important clauses of 
the Bill, relating to illegal strikes, lockouts aud ppimltics, all of which were passed. The 
Opposition attempted to express their dissatisfaction with the Government’s attitude 
in declining to reply to the debate on each amendment to the clauses. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta moved an adjournment of tho discussion of the Bill under standing order four 
of the Assembly, characterising the Govornraent’s attitude as a discourtesy to tho 
opposition. The motion was defeated Wliilo anothor amendment to tho same clause 
was under discussion, Mr. S. V. Partilekar moved a similar adjournment motion on the 
same grounds. The Speaker, Mr. O. V. Mavalanker ruled it out cif order. Tho Hon. 
Mr. B. G. Kher, explaining his position, said that he never meant discourtesy, when 
he stated that he had nothing to say. During tho discussion of each amendments and 
clause, the same arguments were being repeated, to which exhaustive replies had been 
given by the Oovornmont. Dating the discussion of tho bill, Mr. .Tamnadas Mehta 
and Mr. S. V. Parulekar supported tlie clause when the Ooveinment agreed to amend 
clause 64 to provide against viotimisaticii. Ooverument again accommodated the 
opposition when it agreed to amend two other clauses, deleting the penalty of 
imprisonment for both employees and employers in the case of illegal strike and 
lockout and substituted flue in either case. The House was discussing clause sixty- 
seven penalising tlio instigators of illegal lockouts, wheu it rose for the day. 

3rd. NOVEMBER .—The House to-day passed tho remaining nine clauses, two sche¬ 
dules and tho premable with minor alterations. The Opposition mustered their forces 
on the discussion of the premable, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Parulekar and Mr. 
Jabhwala characterising it as “misleading and incompletB’’aud maintaining that the 
Bill in reality had taken away the woikors’ fundamental right to stiike. The preamble, 
however, was adopted by 43 votes to 15. 

When Mr. B. 0. Kher, Prime Minister moved the third reading, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta rose on a point of order drawing the attention of the ( hair to the fact that under 
standing orders objection could bo raised against taking up the third leading immedi¬ 
ately after second reading had been coucluded, Mr. Mehta stated that the Bill had 
undergone as many as 53 amondmonts and tho House should have time to study tho 
amended Bill before discussing the third reading. He, therefore, requested a postpo¬ 
nement of the discussion on the third reading till December 1. 

Mr. B. O. Kher appealed to the Chair to exercise its power to suspend the order. 
Mr. Q. V, Mavlankar, the Speaker, accepted the request of tho Government and suspen¬ 
ded the standing order, but in view of the Opposition’s desire to have time to study the 
amended Bill, he agreed that the general discussion on tho third reading might take 
place to-morrow, but wanted to dispose of a few verbal amendments to the Bui during 
tho third reading before rising for the day. Thereupon Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, followed 
by fourteen other members, comprising the Democratic Swaraj and Independent 
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Labour Parties, walked out of tbe Hottso, protesting against “the intolerable injustice.” 
The house then adjourned after disposing of amendments during the third reading. 

4tk. NOVEMBER The hoo. Mr. B. G. Kher, replying to the debate on the 
third reading of the Bill to-day said that it had been his unhappy experience to 
find that any and every measure brought forward by his Government had 
been consistently opposed by the Opposition, irrespective of merit. Ha warned 
the workers not to be misled by interested propaganda and the campaign of 
misrepresentation of the Bill. Experience would soon bring home to tbe 
workers that this Bill was in their best interests. The Government wore 
convinced that the Bill would promote the workers’ genuine interests, but if 
it failed to do so the Government would not hesitate to amend or even to repeal it, 

Messrs. Jamnadas Mehta, Parulekar, Jabhwala and Khedgikar, the four 
Labour oppositionists to the Bill, again voiced their opposition during the third 
reading. Mr. Mehta said that though the Bill had been considerably improved 
during the second reading by the Government’s acceptance of certain amendments, 
it was fundamentally bad. Mr. Parulekar characterised the Bill as reactionary 
and undemocratio. Sir J.. M. K. Dehlavi, Leader of the Opposition, also opposing 
the third reading, stated that this particular Bill should not have been made 
a party measure. His party was at one with the Government, he added, in 
weeding out Communists from tho Indian workers’ movement, but this Bill, 
in doing this, would crush the working class and favour employers. Mr. 
Saklatvala (millownors’ representative) offered qualified support to the measure 
and repudiated the suggestion that the Bill favoured employers. 

The Prime Minister said that there had been 1318 strikes in the past 
fourteen years which involved nineteen lakhs of people and six and half crores of 
working days, resulting in tremendous e oonomic loss to the country. He added : “If 
tbe Government allowed such a state of affairs to continue and did not try to bring 
about industrial peace with due regard to the interests of employees and employers, 
the Government would be liable to be charged with criminal neglect of duty”. 
Mr. Kher affirmed that the Government stood for class collaboration and 
not class contliot and that the Bill had been devised on this principle. He 

pointed out how the Government had incorporated amendments to the Bill 

during the second reading in the interests of labour and expressed his unbounded 
faith in the good iateutious of his Government to the workers. The Bill wss passed 
by 56 votes to 25. 

The Medical PRAOiraoNEBS’ Bill 

7th. NOVEMBER Under the shadow of general strike in Bombay and 
with deserted opposition benches, the Assembly met to-day to consider the 

Bombay Medical Practitioners’ Bill as reported by tbe select committee. Tho 

entire independent labour block was absent as well as all labour leaders with 
the exception of Mr. S. H. Jabhwala. Dr. Qilder, Minister of Health moved 
the second reading without a speech. The bill sought to regulate qualifications 
and provide for registration of Indian systems of medicine with a view to 
encouraging study and spread of such systems and amend the law relating 

to medical practitioners generally in the province of Bombay. 

The House passed the first two clauses of the bill to-day. Several amendments 
were moved to the first clause seeking postponement of date of operation of 

that part of the bill which made registration and minimum standard qualifications 
compulsory. Tho amendments were rejected. The bill laid down that this 

part would come into force in Urban areas on expiry of five years of enforcement 
of the first two parts of the bill. Tho first two parts of the bill defined the 
scope of the bill and provided for the constitution of a board of Indian 
system of medicine for the purpose of carrying out the provisions and 

boards functions snob as registration of practitioners. 

8th. NOVEMBER Tbe Assembly to-day passed the second and the third 
readings of the Bill, the third reading being passed with a solitary dissentient 

voice. Sir M, K. Dehlavi, leader of the Opposition paid a tribute to Dr. Qilder, 

Minister for Health, for piloting the thoughtful and far-sighted bill which 

preserve and encourage ancient indigenous modical soience and regulate its 
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praotice, at the same time discouragiog the evil of quackery. Before the Boose rose 
for the day, the Hon. Mr. B. O. Kher formally introduced the Bombay Tenancy Bill. 

Non-Officul Bills 

9th. NOVEMBER The Assembly considered non-offioial business to-day. As 
many as eighteen private Bills were introduced in the course of the day. Important 
among them were Bills for the prevention of unequal marriages and the prevention of 
bigamous marriages among Hindus introduced by Mrs. lAlavati Munshi, Mr. 8. ff, 
Jabhwala's Bombay Presidency Swadeshi Products Tests Bill, Mr. AH Bahadur Khan's 
Booial Freedom Protection Bill and the Bombay Presidency Muslim Personal Law 
(Shariat) Application Bill. 

PaoPAOANDA. OF Bieth Control 

llth. NOVEMBER Dr. A/. D. Gilder, Minister for Health, opposed the resolu¬ 
tion in favour of birth-control in the Assembly to-day. Citing statistics. Dr. Gilder 
pointed out tW 4.2 children per family was India’s average. Be asked, “Do you 
want to limit it further ?" Dr. Gilder stated that India’s real problem was nutrition 
and want of proper diet. The resolution was defeated by 49 votes to 10. 
Moved by Mr. P. J. Boham yesterday, the resolution which urged the Government 
to carry on propaganda in favour of birth control and to provide facilities for its prao- 
tioe, invoked an interesting debate. The bon. Mr. Morarji Desai, Revenue Minister, 
opposing the resolution, advocated self-control and feared that once birth control was 
aoqepteu, there would be no control of sexul lifo and that would result in the de¬ 
terioration of the nation. 

Bombay Ndeses Act 

Mrs. Faiz Tyabji nest moved a resolution recommending to the Government to amend 
the Bombay Nurses, Mid wives and Health Visitors Act to meet the conditions in Bom¬ 
bay City so as to provide firstly for control of the profession of midwives, both train¬ 
ed and untrained, by the Municipal Corporation through registration ; and, secondly, 
for safeguarding the interests of the public and of untrained midwives by providing 
them with rudimentary instructions and simple equipment until such time as all of 
them were trained. The hen. Dr. Gilder accepted the resolotion on behalf of the 
Government. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Rbttien op Sbccrities 

14th. NOVEMBER Mr. S. L. Karandikar’s resolution, recommending to the 
Government the return forthwith of securities deposited by newspapers and printing 
presses and forfeited by the Provincial Government between 1st January, 1929, and 
lat April, 1937, was defeated by 41 votes to 16. The hon. Mr. K. JU. liunahi. Home 
Minister, opposed the resolution on principle, stating that the Government stood for 
restitution, not for compensation. 

Pkotboiion op Indigenous Products 

The Assembly next passed two other resolutions : one of them, moved by Mrs. 
Lilavaii liunsht, recommended to the Government to convey to the Government of 
India the desire that they be pleased to take suoh measures through legislation or 
otherwise as would protect indigenous products against unhealthy foreign oompatitlon. 

Removal of Bar on Indian Advocates 

The other resolution, moved by Mr. Babubhai Patel, recommended to the Govern¬ 
ment to move the High Court of Bombay to make suoh change in the rules for ad¬ 
mission and appearance of Advocates in the several jurisdictions of the High Court 
10 as not to place Law Graduates of the recognised Universities of India and persons 
who bad passed examinations held by Bar Councils under the Bar Councils Act at a 
disadvantage compared with Barristers of England and Ireland and members of the 
Faculty of Advocates of Scotland in the matter of admission or appearance. 

Local Boards & Drugs Control Bills 

ISth. NOVEMBER The Assembly considered offioial business to-dav. It passed 
the second and third readings of the Local Boards Aot Amendment Bill as it had 
emerged from the Select Committee and adopted thereafter the hon. Dr. Gilder's reso» 
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lution, seeking the regulation in this Prorinoe through an act of the Oentral Legisla* 
ture of the trade, produotioo, supply and dietribation of drags and medicines. 

Aid to Ikdiobnods Khtebpkisbs 

16th. NOVEMBER The House unanimously passed the resolution moved by the 
bon, Jfr. L. M. Patil, Minister for Industries, seeking to give aid to indigenous enter* 
prisra in the Prorinoe by either lending or subscribing a part of the capital, by 
placing available tecbnioal advice at the disposal of the person concerned, or by giving 
suob other facilities as might be deemed necessary. The resolution laid down the 
conditions under which such aid will be granted, namely, that no suob aid will be 
given as may result in unfair oompetitiou with the existing industry and that by 
giving suob aid, the Government may direct that the maximum return on the invest¬ 
ed capital will be restricted to a reasonable limit, and such farther oonditiona as may 
in the public interest be deemed necessary. 

The Trades Dispdtes Ban (Conid.J 

17th. NOVEMBER The Trades Disputes Bill, which was the main aubjeot Of 
dispute between the Government and the Opposition, was finally passed by both the Houses 
to-day. Amendments and alterations made in the Bill by the Council were moved by the 
Premier Mr. B. O. Rher. One important change suggested by the Upper House had 
oome from Mr. F. Stones, a member of the Progressive Party. As a result of this 
amendment all the three members of the Industrial Court to be appointed under this 
Bill will have the status of a High Court judge. When a decision in a particular 
case is to be applied to an industry in an area wider than that covered by tne scope 
of the original dispute it will be first submitted to the Industrial Court. Another im¬ 
portant change made by the Upper Bouse is that in a case where the labour officer 
IS a representative of employees and where a settlement of industrial dispute is 
arrived at in any conciliation proooediogs the labour officer shall place such terms of 
the settlement before the meeting of employees concerned to be convened by him and 
he shall not sign a memorandum of such a settlement unless a majority of suob em¬ 
ployees present at such a meeting accept those terms. These and all other conse¬ 
quential changes were passed by the Assembly to-day. 

The Medical PRAcmiOHERs' Bill 

Dr, Af. D. Odder's B\\\ to provide for the registration of praotitioners of Indian 
systems of medicine with a view to encouraging the study and spread of suob systems 
whioh was also amended by the Council yesterday, was sent to-day to the Assembly 
for farther consideration and concurrence. The only important change made by the 
Connoil in this Bill was to reduce the amount of fine fur non-regi stration from Rs. 
500 to Rs. 100 for the first offence, and Rs. 500 for every subsequent offence after 
conviction of the first offence. The Assembly to-day gave its consent to this 
change. The Houses was then prorogued. 


The Bombay Legislative Council 

Autumn Sestion—Poona—19th. September to 17 November 1938 

Rules ok Procedure of Council 

The Bombay Legislative Council opened its session at Poona on the 19tb. 
Saptomber, 1938. Mr. U. if. Pakvasa, President, was in the chair. At the outset a 
remrence was made to the death of Sir Phiroze Setkna by the Prime Minister and 
the leaders of all parties associated themselves with the Premier in paying a tribute to 
the illustrious deceased. 

The House was engaged for three hours in discussing the rules of procedure of the 
Legislative Counoil. &me interest was created when Mr. S. C. Joshi moved an 
amendment to the effect that members could read their speeches iu the House. Mr. 
Kher opposed the amendment. The division resulted in ten voting for and ten aginst 
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The President, Mr. M. M. Pakaava gave bis easting vote against tlie amendment. 
The original rule regarding the subject was carried by 12 votes to 9. The House 
then adjourned. 

20th SEPTEMBER The Council resumed discussion to-day on the remaining 
draft rules of procedure and di.spo.sed of them in the coiir.se of the day. An amend¬ 
ment from an Opposition member that it was open to a member to refer to a matter 
previously disallowed by the President on the floor of the Houso and urge the Chair 
to reconsider its decision, was rejected by the House after the Premier had opposed 
it on the ground that it contravened parliamentary practice and sought to challenge 
the Chair’s decision. An amendment moved by Mrs. Hansa Mehta from the 
Government side for increasing the number of members required to stand in 
support of an adjournment motion for leave being granted to it from seven 
to fen, was withdrawn after an (Tpiieal from Prof. Davar to the Government not 
to take a retrograde step by going back upon the original recommendation of the 
committee which fraraen the rules. 

After the rules were disposed of, the Houso took up consideration of three 
small official bills which were carried through all the three readings with¬ 

in the space of ten minutes. The Houso then adjourned till October 14. 

Ofkicial Bills and Rksolutio.vs 

14th. OCTOBER ;—the Bill to amend the Town Planning Act was passed 
through all its stages by the Council wliich also passed a resolution moved by the hon. 
Dr. Oilder, Minister tor Health, urging the Central Legi.slaturo to bring forward 
a measure to regulate and control the import, raanufauture and sale of drugs. 

Arrest op Fpiacepl'l Picketers 

17th. OCTOBER A non-official resolution asking the Government to direct 

police officials not to arrest peaceful picketers was oarriod in the Council to-day. 
Five non-official resolutions were discussed. One was accepted by the Government, 
one was lost and three wore withdrawn. 

Colonisation op Jews i.v Kenya 

Tho most important among them was the one moved bv Mr. t?. E. Davar, 
requiring the Provincial Government to convey to His Majesty’s Government, 
through tho Government of India, tho protest of tlie Council against tho proposal 
for the colonis.ation of Jews in tho Kenya Highlands, as it was dotriraontal to tho 

interests of Indians. Mr. B. O. Kher, tho Prime Minister, statod that the matter 

was not in the hands of the Proviiioial Government as foreiga affairs formed a 
subject to be dealt with hy tho Central Government. He was, howevor, in corres¬ 
pondence with the Government of India on the matter. From their communication. 
It appeared that the matter was still under coriespoudonce between the Government of 
India and His Majesty’s Government. Tho resolution was withdrawn. 

The resolution of Mr. Santilal Shah asking the Government to instruct police 
officials not to arrest peaceful picketers was accepted by tlie hou. Mr. K. M. Munshi 
on behalf of the Government. He said that there was no law against peaceful 
picketing. Hence there could bo no objection to it. The resolution was carried. 

Films on India 

A resolution asking the Government to reconstituto the Bombay Board of Film 
Censors so as to make it representative of nationalist opinion, and to ask tho 
Board not to certify films which were likely to rou.se tho angor of Indians or 
wound tboir self-respect, was withdrawn by Mr. Shah on Mr, K. M. Munshi, 
Home Minister, explaining that tho Government had taken action to see that in 
future all films depicting Indian life wore shown to the Government before a certi¬ 
ficate was issued to Indian importers against importing such films in future. 

The Confiscated Lands Bill 

18kh. OCTOBER The Council passed to-day all stages of the Forfeited Lands 
Bill, which was passed by tho Assembly ou Friday last. Discussion on the first 
reading took neatly two hours, but the second and third readings were disposed 
of in a comparatively short time without many divisions. Opposition to the Bill 
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waa led by Mr. Frederick Stone, Mr. 8. C. Joshi, Mr. O. S. Mahajani, Mr. S. N. 
Karanjia and Mr. S. R, Davar. It was contended by some of them that the 
Bill would be vindictive against those who opposed the Oovernraent. Some pleaded 
that the Government should agree to pay more compensation than was contem¬ 
plated. Dr. K. A. Hamid and Mr. Narsinghrao Desai supported the Bill. The former 
said that the Government should not have paid any compensation at all to those people 
who worked against the eountry’s interests, while Mr. Narasinghrao Desai narrated his 
personal experience as one of those whose lands had been forfeited. Mr. Morarji 
Desai, Revenue Minister, replying, stated that looking at it from the point of view of 
morality and national self-respect, what the Government sought to give was more 
than just and proper. He declared, amidst cheers, that the Bill had the fullest 
approval of Mr. Gandhi. 

The Trades Disputes Bill 

14th. NOVEMBER -.-The Council resumed the discussion of the second reading of 
the Trades Disputes Bill this morning. The Prime Minister, the hon. Mr. B. O. Khet 
made a gesture to the Opposition by accepting the latter’s amendment limitating 
the duration of the Bill to live years on condition that the Opposition withdrew the 
other amendments, numbering over lOO. The offer was accepted by Mr. S. C. Joshi 
(Nominated Labour) on behalf of the Opposition. Thereupon, both the sides agreeing, 
the President adjourned the House with a view to permitting informal discussion on 
the other amendments of a verbal and aeceptablo character. When the House met 
again, Mr, Joshi sprang a surprise by announcing his recantation from the agreement 
arrived at between him and the Government, Explaining his change of attitude, Mr. 
Joshi stated that after accepting the Government’s offer, he bad mot his friends from 
the Lower House and discussed the position with them. He had realised that the 
aoceptaaoe of the offer would bo misunderstood to mean that Labour was in favour of 
the Bill. The President added he felt sorry to find any member of the House in such 
an embarrassing position. He did not want to add to the member’s embarrassmont, 
but hoped that he would co-operata with the Chair in the speedy disposal of the large 
number of amendments by not making lengthy speeches. The House, thereafter, settled 
down to a discussion of the clauses. The Opposition’s amendment to limit the duration 
of the Bill was defeated and the House further disposed of 25 clauses and 110 amend¬ 
ments before rising for the day. 

Medical PRAcriiiosBRs’ Bill 

15th, NOVEMBER Tlie Council to-day passed the third reading of the Bill 
bv 13 votes to 6. Thereafter, the House took up the first reading of the Medical 
Practitioners’ Bill as amended by the Assembly and moved by the hon. Dr, M. D. 
Gilder, Minister for Health. Mr. B. M, Virkar moved an adjournment of the consi¬ 
deration of the Bill till tho next session on the ground that the members had not 
sufficient time to study the Bill as it had emerged from the Lower House, The motion 
was rejected and the House wa.s engaged in the debate on the liist reading of the Bill 
when it rose for the day. The Honso then adjourned till tho next day, the 16th. 
November when it passed the third reading of the Medical Bill as it emerged from the 
Lower House and took up for consideration the Local Boards Act Ameodmant Bill 
as sent by the Lower House and passed, that too, before rising for the day. Tho 
House then adjourned till tho next day, the 17th. November, when it was prorogued. 


Acts Passed by the Bombay Legislature in 1937-38 

1. Bombay Legislature Members’ (Removal of Disqualifications) Act, '37 (Bombay 
1 of 1937). To specify offices of profit undor the Grown in India which will not disqualify 
their holders from being chosen as, or, for being raorabers of the Provincial Legislature. 

2. Bombay Legislative Council (President and Deputy President) and the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly (Speaker and Deputy Speaker) Salaries Act, 1937 
(Bombay n of 1937). To determine the salaries of tlio President and Deputy 
President of the Bombay Legislative Council and the Speaker and Deputy Speaker 
of the Bombay Legislative Assembly. 

3. Bombay Legislature Members’ Salaries and Allowance Act, ’37 (Bombay HI 
of 1937). To provide for the salaries and allowances of members of both the 
Chambers of the Legislatnie. 

4. Bombay Ministers' Salaries Act, 1937 (Bombay IV of 1937). To determiue 
the salaries of Ministers. 
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5. Bombay Local Boardi (Amandiment) Act ’38 (Bombay I of 1938). To abolish 
nominations in this case of all local boards and to reserve seats in joint electorates 
for members of backward classes, minorities and women. It also gives an option to the 
Muhammadan voters in any Muhammadan constituenoy in a District to declare that 
the said separate Muhammadan constituency be abolished in which case they would 
get representation by moans of reserved seats in joint electorates. 

6. Bombay Provincial Collection of Taxea Act ’38 (Bombay IV of 1938). To provide 
that in oases in which Government make a declaration to the effect, the tax proposed 
in the Bill shall become leviable from the day on which the Bill is published. 

7. Bombay Tobacco (Amendment) Act, '^38 tBombay VI of 1938). Amends two 
Acts, namely ;(1) the 'Tobacco Duty (Town of Bombay) Act, 1857, and (3) the Bom¬ 
bay (District) Tobacco Act, 1933. The object of amendments in the first Act is 
to increase the license fees in the City of Bombay in accordance with the (juality of 
the tobacco. The amendments in the" Bombay (District) Tobacco Act are designed 
to make the Act permanent and to shift the main burden of tlie license fees general¬ 
ly from the retailer to the wholesale dealer. 

8. Bombay Finance (Amendment) Act, ’38 (Bombay VII of 1938). The Bombay 
Finance Act of 1933 containing provisions for the impo.sition of an electricity duty and 
for varying fees under the Court Fees Act and the duties under the Indian Stamp 
Act, is continued for one more year with certain increases. 

9. Bombay Small Holden Relief Act. ’38 (Bombay VIII of 1938). To postpone 
the execution of decrees passed against small agriculturists up to April 1, 1939, by 
which time it is hoped to pass legislatiou for the relief of agricultural indebteduess 
and the regulation of tenancies. 

10. Bombay DUtrict Municipal Borougbi (Amendment) Act ’38 (Bombay IX of 
1938). To abolish nominatious in the case of all municipal boards and to give repre¬ 
sentation by means of reservation of seats in joint electorates to members of back¬ 
ward classes, minorities and women. Also to give an option to the Muhammadan 
voters of any municipality to declare that separate Muhammadan constituencies should 
be abolished in which case they would get representation by reservation of seats in 
general constituencies. 

11. Bombay Race-Couries Licensing (Amendment) Act, ’38 (Bombay X of 1938). 
To make it clear that the conditions which Government may impose under the exist¬ 
ing Bombay Race-courses Licensing Act, 1912, niiiy provide for the payment of a 
license fee to Government and for such other matters, directly or indirectly, connec¬ 
ted with racing or not, as Government may deem lit. 

13. Bombay Harijan Temple Worship Removal of Disabilities Act ’38 (Bombay XI 
of 1938). To remove all legal diflionltios in the way of those trustees of public temples, 
who are convinced of the justice of the claim of Harijans to make use ot Hindu public 
temples and who desire to throw open the temples under their control to the Harijans. 

13. Bombay Primary Education Amendment Act, '38 (Bombay XII of 193^. To 
remove certain difficulties experienced in the working of the Bombay Primary Educa¬ 
tion Act, 1923. The important change made by the Act is that the power of appoint¬ 
ing administrative officers of School Boards and Inspecticg stuff will in future vest in 
(iovernmeut. It also provides for the establishmeut of a Provincial Board of Educa¬ 
tion to advise Government in all matters uonuected with Primary Education. 

14. City of Bombay Municipal Third Amendment Act '38 (Bombay XIII of 
1938) To elfect;—(a) Abolition of nominations ; (b) Introduction of adult franchise for 
elections of 1942 and thereof; (c) and Redistiibutiou of wards, 

15. City of Bombay Police (Amendment) Act ’38 (Bombay XIV of 1938). To 
enable the Commissioner of Police to direct any person to remove himself from the 
City of Bombay, it in the opinion of the Commissioner his presence, movements 
or acts, is or are causing or are caiculated to cause danger or alarm, or a reasonable 
suspicion exists that unlawful designs are entertained by such persons. 

16. The Indian Lunacy (Bombay Amendment) Act, ’38 (Bombay XV of 1938). 
To permit the transfer of certain classes ol patients to more congenial surroundings 
under the care of relatives or friends. 

17. Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers (Repeat) Act '38. To repeal the 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act, 1932. 

18. Bombay Probation of Offenders Bill, '38 (Bill .No. Ill of 1938). To enlarge 
the provisions of section 562 of the Criminal Procedure Code for the release on 
probation of offenders and lo provide 'particularly for the supervision of certain 
offenders by a probation officer named by the Court. 



The Madras Legislative Assembly 

August Session—Madras—15th> August to 1.9th- August 1538 

Speakek Cancels European Tour 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Assembly commenced at Madras on 
15th August 1938 and continued for five days till the 19th Auguit with the 
Speaker, Mr. Bulusu Sambamurthi in the Chair..Before proceeding with the regular 
business of the day, the Speaker took the opportunity to .explaiu to the House why he 
cancelled bis European tour, for which both the Houses of the Legislature 
had unanimoualy voted the necessary- expenditure. The Speaker said ; Situated as 
India is to-day and engaged as India is in a political struggle for self-determination 
and national independence any step calculated to create an impression that the country 
has in any way settled down to work the constitutional machinery imposed upon it 
From outside should be carefully avoided, and when the Congress Working Committee 
is of the opinion that the visit of any Congress Speaker or Minister in India to 
foreign countries might be interpreted as the acceptance of the Government of India 
Act, a measure which has been deolared as unacceptable to the people of India. 
Whatever may be their political complex, it is my only duty to respect that opinion 
whatever may be difference of view about it. Mr. Sambamurthi said he oheerfully 
accepted the advice of the Working Committee and caucellad his tour. 

Indian Lunacy Aoi Amend. Bill 

Pour Bills were next passed into law. The hon. Dr. T. S. S. Rajan introduced 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Lunacy Act 1912. In explaining the objects 
of the Bill he said that the present act did not contain any provision for enabling 
the Superintendent of any asyhim to discharge a lunatic temporarily when such 
discharge was required in the interests of hi.s health. This defect was now sought 
to be remedied. Another provision in tho Bill was for the purpose of enabling a 
court to make due allowance for the needs of the wife, children and other depen¬ 
dants of a lunatic when proceedings were started against the estate of the lunatic 
for the recovery of the cost of his maiutonanoe in the ayslum. The Bill was taken 
into consideration and tlie various clauses of the Bill were put oue by one without 
discussion and passed. The Bill was then passed into law, 

Medical Keoisikation Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. T. S. 3. Rajan next introduced the Bill further to amend the 
Madras Medical Registration Act 1914 and moved that the Bill he taken into considera¬ 
tion. The object of the Bill was to throw open the presidentship of the Madras 
Medical Council to election after a period of four years and to abolish tho distinotions 
between tho different classes of registered practitioners and to provide for a common 
register in which the names of all practitioners should be arranged in the alphabetical 
Older. After the several clauses were passed the Minister moved that the Bill be 
passed into law. The motion was accepted and the amending Bill was passed into law, 

Madras Estates Land Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. T. Prakasam, Revenue Minister sought leave of the House to 
introduce a Bill further to amend the Madras Estates Land Act 1908 and that the 
same be taken into consideration at once. Tho Bill sought to extend the period by 
one year for applications being pieferrcd by landowners in certain cases for the 
establishment of their kudivarara rights in inam villages. The motion was passed and 
the only clause of the Bill was then put aud carried. The Bill was then 
passed into law, 


Prisons Act Amend Bill 

The hon. Mr. K. Raman Menon, Minister for Prisons, moved that the Bill to 
further amend the Prisons Act, 1894 and the Indian Lunacy Act, 1912 be taken into 
consideration. The motion was adopted and the clauses in the Bill were then put to 
vote one by one and passed. The Bill was then passed into law. 
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Land Mortgage Bank Act 

The hon. Mr. V, V, Oiri then moved the following resolution : “This Assembly 
icoommends to the Provincial Government that they may, from time to time and 
under such conditions as they may require, under sub-section (2) of section 6 of the 
Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks Aot, 1934 increase the maximum amount 
of the guarantee given by them in respect of the debentuies issued by the Madras 
Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank, Ltd., up to a total face value of Rs. 
250 lakhs exolusiva of such debentures as the Hank may from time to time 
redeem, suoh debentures being issued for periods not exceeding in any case 26 years 
from the date of issue and bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent 
per annum”. The motion was put to the House and carried. The House then 
adjourned. 

Famine Relief Fund Bill 

I6th, AUGUST t-Fivo more Government Bills woie passed by the Assembly to-day. 
The Prime Minister introduced a Bill to amend the Madras Famine Relief Fund Act 
and moved that the Bill be taken into consideration at once. The Bill, the Prime 
Minister said, was intended firstly to enable the Government to invest the Fund in 
the securities of the Provincial Government, and in the loans of the Provincial 
Government. Secondly, the Bill ensured the minimum of Rs. 60 lakhs being main¬ 
tained in the Fund and made it a ohaiga on the revenue. Tliu Bill was passed. 

Rei’baling & AlMendino Bill 

The hon. Mr. P. Subbaroyan next introduced a Bill to repeal certain enactments 
and to amend certain other enactments and moved that tlie Bill bo taken into eousi- 
deration at once. He said that the Bill wa.s only of proctdiiial importance. The task 
of issuing a revised edition of the Madras Coda had now been taken in hand, and 
the present was an appropriate occasion for the repeal of such of the enactments 
appearing in those volumes as were concerned merely wilh the making of textual 
alterations in Acts that already existed. The textual alterations so made, were incor¬ 
porated in the parent Aot as soon as the amending Act camo into force. The inser¬ 
tion reoeently of section 8-A in the Madras General Clause Act 1891, had abolished 
all reason for keeping amending aot of this nature alive. Notwithstanding the 
repeal of suoh acts, amendments made by them would continue to be in force 
Certain Acts which had by virtue of the Governmenf of India (Adaption of Indian 
Laws) Order 1937, ceased to have effect were now formally repealed. The motion 
that the Bill be taken into oonsideration was tiien passed and the clauses of the 
Bill were put one by one without any discussion and carried. The Bill was then 
passed into law. 

Pbohibition Act Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. C.Pajagopalachariar next introduced the Madras Prohibition (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill and moved that tlie Bill be taken into consideration at once. He said 
that section 6 of tlie Prohibition Act of 1937 penalised the advertisement of any 
liquor or drug unless it liad been exempted by the Goveinment from the provisions 
of that section or unless it had been specially approved as of medicinal value by 
the Madras Medical Council. In dry aioas where the Prohibition Act had been 
in force, people might resort to such liquors approved as of medicinal value. 
There were certain wines and liquors of proprietory concerns, which were likely 
to do harm to the people. Suoh wines and liquors were now largely advertised 
and distributed in open markets. It was commonly known that most of those 
liquors have a large sale. The Government considered that public advertisement 
of medicated wines and similar preparations were unnecessary and undesirable 
and should be prohibited. The Government wore of the opinion that such medi¬ 
cated wines might be advertised in medical journals or in notices and literature 
circulated exclusively to members of the medical profession. Power to approve suoh 
wines and liquors as of medicinal value was to be accorded not only to the Madras 
Medical Council but also to other similar bodies and in the ease of Indian medicines, 
to such an authority like the Indian School of Medicine or authorities as might 
be notified by the Government. This was a liberaiising provision in the Bill, 

The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration at once was passed without 
division. The Bill was next put clause by clause and similarly passed. The Prime 
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Minister then moved that the Bill bo passed into law. This motion was also adopted 
without a division and the Bill was passed into law. 

Bohsiaii Schools Amend. Bill 

The hoQ. Mr. K. Raman Menon sought leave of the House to introduce a Bill 
further to amend the Madras Borstal Schools Act, 192.0, for certain purposes and 
moved that the Bill bo taken into con sidcratioti at once. He also askod the House 
to waive the six days’ notice. The ohjoct of the Bill, he said, was to entrust 
Hu norary Prosidonuy Magistrates with the power to pass sentences under the 
Borstal Schools Act, which power they had not hitherto. Tho motion was adopted 
and the Bill was put clause by clause and adopted. On the motion of the Ministoi for 
Courts and Prisons the Bill was passed into law. 

Local Roahus Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. B, Oopala Reddi, Minister lor Local Administration, next moved that 
the Bill further to amend the Madras Local Braids Act, 19-’9, he taken into con¬ 
sideration at once. The House gave permission to introduce the Bill. The Bill was 
then pa.ssed clause by clausa. On tho moiiou of the Minister, tho Bill was passed 
into law. 

The Minor Ports Fund Bill 

The Minor Ports Fund Bill was not proccedoil with, on objection being raised 
on ground of lack of adequate notico. Tho Si>nak-*r suggested that the Bill might 
be put off to the October silting of 'he Assembly, in view of its importance. The 
Premier replied that the Ciovernit.oot wouM give duo ‘consideration” to tho 

Bpeakei’s suggestion. Tho House then adjourned. 

Malabar TEMrLE-E.srRv Bill 

17th. AUGUST The soloct committee motion of Mr. A/. C. Rajah’s Temple 
Entry Bill came up for discussion to-day. .Mr. C. Rnjagopalachariar, the 

Premier, requested Mr. Rajah not to proceed with his Bill as the Government 
themselves proposed introducing a bill at tho ne.xt session of the Assembly, 

in November, throwing open the temple to all Hindus in the Malabar distriot 

in the first instance and oxteud tlie same to other districts later on. It 

would bo a dilRcuIt task for tho Oovernraont, .said the Premier, if they had 

to introduce tcmple-euiry simultaneously all over the prosidoncy because they 
had to enlighten the public and obtain their cheerful consent for the reform 

by removing their iguoratice and superstition. It would be wiser, said he, 
to follow tho line of lca.st resistanoo and temple-eutiy in Malabar, which had 

more or less the same traditiou, custom and usago as Travanoore, would be 

easily extended to other districts of the proviuee. The Premier said that mere 

passing of a hill and (luttiiig it into tho statute book was not what they 

wanted and he assuiod Mr Kajah that tho step contemplated by the Government 
would take them to their goal much earlier than any other measure and he appealed 
to Mr. Rajah to withdraw liis measure. Mr. Rnjah, declining to drop his bill, accused 

the Premier and the Congress Government of betraying the Harijaii cause. Ho said 

public opinion in the country had been found in favour of the bill and bo saw no 
reason for the Government not to pioceed with tho measure straightway applying it 
to the whole province. The select committee motion was pressed to a division 
and lost by 130 votes to 24. 

Removal of Civil Disabilities of IIarijans 
A non-official bill moved by Mr. M. C. Rajah to provide for the 

removal of civil disabilities of IIarijans in regard to appointments to any public 
office or in regard to access to public wolls, ponds, roads eto., was next passed into 
law. Both tho Government and Opposition bouchos welcomed the measure as 
a great piece of social reform long overdue. Kumararaia Muthia Chettiar, 
Leader of the Opposition, cong-atulated tho Proraier and the ministerial party 
for accepting the Bill. He hoped this reform would be greeted with whole¬ 

hearted approval by the general public and there would be no difficulty in 
putting it into execution. The Premier Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar said that he was 
glad that much enthusiasm was not exhibited over the measure. The negative 
phenomenon itself was proof of the stage, to which the country has advanced. 
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He hoped that not only would this bill be getting into the statute book, but 
the general public would give it tho fullest eflfeot. 

Cbiminal Law Acts Repeal Bill 

The Assembly nest refused leave to Mr. T. T, Krishnamachari to introduce a Bill 
to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Acts in so far as they affected the Madras 
Presidency. Mr. Krishnamachari said that the Criminal Law Amendment Acts 
crippled individual freedom and suppressed civil liberties. The history of the 
administration of the law made it clear that the temptation to use it against 
political opponents was irresistible to any executive. He reminded the Congress 
Party of its Election Manifesto and urged thorn to discard these “repressive” 
laws. 

The Premier said that they were not against the repeal of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Acts as such, but the time for repeal had not come. They were 
conscious of their election pledges, and if they opposed the Bill now it 
was because they were urged by a far greater sense of duty not to discard 
the weapons at their dispos^ until they bad gained time and made their own laws. 

Burma Riots Deplored 

I8ih. AUGUST The House unanimously passed a resolution to-day reguesting the 
Madras Government to bring to tho notice of the Government of Burma that the 
people of Madras greatly deplored the recent riots in Burma and hoped that 
effective measures to preserve life and property had been adopted, and that adeguate 
measures would be continued to prevent a recrudesoenoe of the trouble and to 
recommend the appointment of a committee to inquire fully into the disturbances and 
suggest measures for permanent peace and goodwill between the communities. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan (Moslem League) moved the resolution and the Premier, 
accepting it wlioleheartedly on behalf of the Government, expressed sympathy with 
the victims and congratulated tho Burma Government in having been able to restore 
peace and order. 

Anti-Hinoi Agitation & Repression 

The alleged repressive policy of tho Government in the matter of dealing with per¬ 
sons who took part in anti-Hindi agitation and tho use of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act against those persons, came in for severe criticism at the hands of some of the 
opposition members. Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan (Muslim League) who initiated the 
diBoussion by moving his resolution on the subject said that be vy-as not opposed to 
the introduction of Hindustani, nor did he approve of the picketing in front of the 
Premier’s residence. AVhat he objeoted to was the repression that was practised 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act which he termed as a laiviess law cal¬ 
culated to destroy civil liberty in the land. Sir A. Pannirselvam said be would 
prefer to have English, which was spoken by a few people, than Hindustani which 
none knew in Tarailnad. Mr. Yakub Hasaan, Minister for Public Works, denied that 
any repression was practised. He said that nationalist Muslims were working for the last 
for'ty years to popularise Hiudustani and now whoa a real opportunity had come 
he wondered why certain Muslim members objected to tho language. Mr. T. Prakaaam, 
Minister for Revenue, who also spoke on the resolution, said that it was not for 
pleasure or love that they were using the Criminal Law Amendment Act but there 
was no other act which could cover tho offenco committed by the so-called anti- 
Hindi agitators. Mr. Rajagopalachariar, the Premier, winding up the debate which 
lasted for full four hours, said that tho real object of the motion was not so much 
to prevent the introduction of Hindustani as to obstruct and dofy the Government. 
Who could describe the policy of the Government as one of repression ? Putting 
certain offenders in jail after proper trial and conviction, he said, was not repression. 
Referring to picketing in front of his residence, the Premier said he would not have 
minded if they had made only some noise and were content with shouting anti-Hindi 
siogaos. But their shouting was born of communal hatred which would be injurious to 
the nation as a rvhole and it should not be tolerated He would not mind even the 
wildest of personal abuse but it was the annoyance to the national honour which he 
could not brook. He next pointed out to tho absence of any other law except the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act to apply to such unusual offences and if they violated 
tho Congress pledges and Congress doctrines, he said there was the Congress to look 
to that. Mr. Khan's resolution was put to vote and was declared lost. 
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The House then adjourned till the next day, the 19lh. August, when supplementary 
demands for grants were voted, after which the House adjouroea till the 
28th November, 

Winter Seetion—Madras—28th. Norember to 12th. December 1938 

The Pubuc Health Bill 

28th. NOVEMBERThe Public Health Bill, after four hours’ discussion to-day, 
was referred to a Select Committee of fifteen members, with the Minister of Public 
Health as Chairman. M. T. T. Kriahnamachari'a motion to circulate tlm Bill for 
eliciting public opinion was lost. Speakers from the Opposition benches, t^hile 
directing their main attack on details of the Bill, complained that adequate t*rno had 
not heeu given to the public to express themselves on it. A measure of such far- 
reachin' effect, the members pleaded, should not bo rushed through, fepeaking on 
behalf of the European group, Mr. W. K. M. Langley expressed himself as being 
in agreement with the general principles of the Bill, and congratulated the Health 
Minister on his courage aud skill in bringing forward .such a Bill. Properly considered 
and piloted, the measure, he had no doubt, would liavo far-reaching effect on the 
health and well-being of the province. Ho urged that there need bo no hurry in 
.considering the Bill, the clauses of which required careful oonsider.ation and supported 
the motion for circulation. The Prime Minister^ intervening towards the end of the 
debate, claimed that the Bill had received warm welcome in the province 
and that the public, the medical profession and organised bodies had on the whole not 
raised objection to the Bill. He assured the House that if the main principles wore 
acceptable, as he understood they were, details m'gbt well be loft to be atfeoded to by 
the Select Committee. The Hiniater for Ilenlth, in view of the feeling given 
expression to in the House, did not pi ess the time-limit for the submissiou by the 
Select Committee of its report, aud made suitable cliaiiges in tlie compositiou of the 
committee to make it more representative of the Oppo.sitioQ groups. Dr. Rajan 
welcomed the co-operation of the Opposition for making the Bill as perfect 
and useful as possible. 

Prohibition Act Amendino Bill 

29t!i. NOVEMBER :-Great headway was made by the House in clearing most 
of the official business. A Bill amending the Piohibitiou .Act to regulate e*e;5P* 
tion in the case of wino used for saeramcutal purpose.s was passd into law. The 
Goverumeut was empowered by this measure to make ^suitable provisions for issuing 
authority to persons aud iustitutions for possession aud use of sauh liquor, as 
may be required by them for any bonafide religiou.s purpose in accordance with 
ancient custom. 


IIf.qulation or Hmios & Medici.ves 

The Assembly also unanimously carried a resplution by Dr. T. S. S. Rujan (Public 

Health Minister), recommending the Coiitral Legislature to enact legislation of certain 

matters in respect of drugs and medicines, ciiuraerated in tlm provincial list Dr. 
Baian in moving the resolution .said it was desirable to have uniform legislation 

in this particular oaso for the whole of India and that various provinces had made 

a similar recommendation to the Central Governmeiit. He pointed out that such 
legislation would be in the interest of indigenous producers and would give them 
a chance to compete with irapoited goods. 

The Minor Ports Bill 

30th. NOVEMBER By 83 votes to 18, the As.sembly referred the Minor Ports 
Fund Bill to a Select Committee. An araoiKiraent by a member of the Opposition to 

have the Bill circulated for eliciting public opinion was defeated. In the course of 

the debate, which lasted for over four hours, members representing Commerce spoke 
vehemently in opposition to the Bill and characterised the provisions as being expro- 
piiatory. They urged that the fund should be rctaiuod intact, for tlie exclusive bene¬ 
fit of the minor ports. The Prime Minialer., replying at length to the oritici8m.s 

levelled hy the Opposition, said that there was no need for the fear that wiih the 
passing of the Bill, there would be an end to the progress of the ports. On the 
contrary, it would lead, he said, to the Government taking due interest in their pro¬ 
per maintenance and improvement. ^’These ports,’ the Prime Minister said, will not 
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continue to be orphan children, as at present, but would be adopted by this Govern¬ 
ment. If wo use this money as ours and if we feel this money is ours, it will be to 
our interest to make the minor porta grow. We shall no longer depend on starved 
agriculturists or the foolish man who drinks, for our revenue. We shall depend on 
trade and commerce and improve the minor ports.” The Prime Minister stressed 
that it would be wrong to deem the Fund as a trust, and said that it only repre¬ 
sented unspent balance and that it was proper for the Government to treat it as 
theirs. The Minister for Public Works assured the house that the surplus would be 
utilised primarily for the improvement of the ports. 

Tub Mai,4bab Templk-Entry Bill (Contd.) 

lit, DECEMBER :-The Malabar Temple-Entry Bill was introduced to-day by 
the Premier, who moved that it bo leferred to a Select Committee with instructions 
to report before December 5. The motion was still under discussion when the House 
adjourned for the day. The Premier dwelt on the permissive nature of the measure 
and said that the passing of the raesure would not by itself open the temples to 
Harijans. They could be opened, he stressed, only if the people were approached and 
the majority consented to the step. 

2nd. DECEMBER The Bill was referred to a Select Committee to-day with 
instruction to submit its report to the Assembly before the 5th instant. The motion 
was carried by 106 votes to 2, Messrs. /?. M. Palat and O, Krishna Rao being the 
only members in the House who voted against. The Premier thanked the House for 
the almost unanimous support to the measure. He felt convinced that nothing would 
give the great body of Harijans mote joy than the throwing open of temples, 
which had been closed to them for ages. While thanking M". Raja and others 
for their offer of oo-operathion, he urged them not to approach the task in a 
spirit of pessimism, but with the confidence in the success of the moveraent. 

Plea Fob Military Tkaininq 

7th. DECEMBER The Assembly passed to-day a resolution urging that 
“it is necessary and desirable that immediate steps be taken to provide facilities 
for military training to all college students and other civilian population desirous 
of undergoing such training." Xho Premier, supporting tbe_ resolution, stressed 
that “from the point of view of the province as a whole, it is just on our part 
that we should ask for and demand our natural and proper share in the defence 
of our country being given to us." 

The House next passed the Mappilla Marnmakkathayam Bill, moved by Mr. 
Mahomed Schamnad with the amendments suggested by the Government. 

The Malabar Temple-Estry Bill (Contd.) 

8th. DECEMBER The Malabar Temple-Entry Bill was passed by the Assembly 
to-day. The consideration of clauses did not occupy long, as the amendments 
were mostly those proposed by the Oovernraent to improve the drafting. 
Only three amendments were suggested from the Opposition side. Two of them 
by Mr. Ari Oowder were by leave withdrawn. Au amendment moved by Mr. G. 
Krishna Rao was pressed to a division «nd rejected. 

Moving the passage of the Bill, the Prime Minister declared that great issues 
hanged by the measure, nay, the future of Hinduism itself. A heavy responsibility, 
he observed, lay on the members of the House, and he expiessed the hope that 
all ■would co-operate in seeing that the measure, when passed into law, was put 
into effect in the best interests of Hinduism and temples wore thrown open in 
Malabar in absolute peace and with sincere hearts. With the opening of temples 
in Malabar, he saw sure the path would become easy in other districts for the reform. 
The announcement by the Chair that the Bill had been passed were the signal 
for prolonged shouts of “Mahatma Gaudhi-ki-jai" 

The Minor Ports Bill (Contd.) 

The Minor Ports Fund Bill was considered by the House earlier and passed 
into law. 

9tb. DECEMBER The Assembly to-day approved of the draft rules for 
provincialising the service of Local Board .Assistant Engineers on the motion of 
the hoD. Mr. B. Oopala Reidi, Minister for Local Administratioh. 
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The Public Health Bill (Costd.) 

The hon. Dr. T, S. S. Rajan, Minister for Public Health, pre.sonted the report of 
the Select Committee on the Public Health Bill after which the House adjourned. 

12th. DECEMBER ;—TIi 3 Assembly discussed to-day the report of the Select 
Committee on the Public He-alth Bdl. The hon J)r. ' Raj an thanked the House 
for the almost unanimous approval of the measure. If it was passed Madras would 
have, he said, the distinction of being the first province in India to enact a public 
health law. "I appeal to the people”, he s.tid, “to co-operate with the Government 
to put this enactment in the forefront of all enactments. This enactment is of first 
rate importance and no less nece.ssary than the Prohibiiioii Act and the Debt Relief 
Aot. It is in fact a “Death Relief Act”. The House at this stage adjourned till 
the 17th. January 1939. 


The Madras Legislative Council 

August Session— Madras—15th. August to 19tb> August 1938 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras 
on the iSth. Augutt 1938 with the hon. Dr. U. Rama Rao, the President, in the 
chair, to transact offloial business. The main item in the agenda was the presentation 
of the supplementary statement of Expenditure for 1938-39 after which the House 
adjourned till the 17th. 

Indian .Succession Amendment Bill 

17tli. AUGUST ;-Mr. J. A. Saldanha asked for leave to-day to introduce the Bill 
for amending tho Indian Succession Act, 1925, for certain purposes. The Bill, Mr. Bal- 
dauha explained, sought to give relief to membeis of the Indian Christian community 
who, he said, were placed on a difloreut fooling from .Muslims, Hindus and other 
non-Christian communities, in the matter of probates arid succession certificates. The 
differential treatment, he said, resulted in certain hard.ships and it was the intention oi 
tho Bill to remove them. 

Enquiry into Land Revenue System 

Dr, P. J. Thomas then moved the following resolution “Tho Council recom¬ 
mends to the Government that a reform of the system of lyotwari land revenue 
settlement may be carried out with a view to making tho tax burdens equitable as 
between the different classes of land-holders and between different areas and that 
as a preliminary step an expert enquiry may be carried out into the matter at an 
early date.” After a good deal of debate the resolution was by leave of the House 
withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

Guarantee to Land Mortoaob Bank Debe.'Jtukes 

ISth. AUGUST ;—Tho hon. Mr. V. V. Qiri moved to-day a resolution recommending 
to the Government that they might from time to time increase the maximum amount 
of the guarantee given by them in respect of the debentures issued by the Madras 
Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank up to a total face value of Rs. 250 lakhs, 
exolnsive of such debentures neiug issued for periods not exceeding in any case 
25 years from the date of issue and bearing intorest at a rate not exceeding five 
per cent per annum. The motion was then put to the Douse and adopted. 

Religious Endowment Bill 

The hon. Dr, T. S. S. Rajan moved a resolution to tho effect that the notification 
vaiying the strength of the Board of Commissioners for Hindu Religious Endow-‘ 
ments from (our to three bo approved. Dr. Rajan said that very soon an amended 
Hindu Religious Endowments Act would bo laid before the House and in the 
meanwhile they might adopt tho resolution. Tho motion was adopted without 
disousBion. 
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Lu.vacy Act Amend. Bill 

Tho Lon. Dr. T. S. S. Rajan next moved that a Bill further to amend the Indian 
Lunacy Act, as passed by tlio Legislativo Assembly, bo taken into consideralioii 
at once. The Bill was taken into cousidoration and passed into law without any 
discussion. 


Medical Beuistration Amend. Bill 

The hon. Dr. T. S. S. Rnjan next moved that the Bill furiher to amend the 
Madras Medical Registration Act for certain purposes, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly be taken into consideration. The Bill provided for a uniform classification 
of Medical Practitioners. The Bill was taken into consideration and passed into law. 

Other Bills Passed 

The Bill further to amend the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908, the Bill further 
to amend the Prisons Act. 1894 and the Indian Lunacy Act, 1912, in their applica¬ 
tion to tho Province of Madras for certain purposes, (ho Bill to amend the Madras 
Famine Relief Fund Act, I9,i6, the Bill to ropeui cartain enactments and to amend 
the Madras Prohibition Act, 11(37, and the Bill further to amend the Madras Boistai 

Schools Act, 1923, as passed by the Madras Legislative Assembly, weie, 0 oxt moved 

and passed into law without any discussion. 

Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. B. Gopala Reddi moved that tho Bill to amend tho Madras Looal 

Boards Act, 1920 and the Madras Local Buard.s (Amendment) Act, 1935 for certain 

purposes as passed by tho Begi.slative Assembly be taken into consideration. The 
Bill, the Minister explained, was intooded to* have uniformity iu the matter of 
eleotions. Rao Bahadur N. R. Saminppa Mudaliar moved an amendment to 
clause 2 of the Bill. The amendment provided tliat the term of the members of all 
the local boards inuiudod iu groups II and 111 of the schedule to the Madras Local 
Boards (Amendment) Act, 1933, shall expire on the Hist day of November 1938 in 
the case of local boards included iu group II aforesaid aud on 1st day of November 
1939 in the case of local boards includod in group III aforesaid. The amendment 
was put to vote and declared lost. The original motion was carried and the Bill 
was passed into Law. This oonoluded tti.a business for the day and the House tlmn 
adjourned till the next day, tho 19ti>. August, when after a resolution deploring 
the Burma Riots had been moved by Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar and passed, the 
Counoil adjourned till the I2th December. 

December Setfion—Madrat—I2tb. Dec. to 14th. Dec. 1938 

Civil Disabilities Removal Bill 

The December Session of the Council commenced on tho 12tb December and 
continued for the next three days. Tho hou. Dr. T. S. S. Rajan moved that the 
Bill to provide for the Removal of Civil Disabilities among certain classes of Hindus, 
as passed by the Assembly, bo taken into oonsideration. The Bill, Dr. Raian said, 
was originally introduced in tho Central Assembly in 1936. It was eiroulated for 
opinion in the country and a largo volume of upioion was collected. But nothing 
further was done on account of tho oxigenoies of the pulitical situation. The present 
Government introduced the Bill in the Madras Legislative Assembly in August. It 
was referred to a Seleot Committee and was discussed in detail in the Assembly and 
was passed; The object of the measure was to enable certain classes of people 
known as Harijans, Depressed Classes and others to be placed on the same footing 
as others partioularly with regard to accessibility to public springs, tanks, pathways, 
sanitary convenience, public vehicles and the like. 

The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration, was put to tho House and 
carried. The House then proceeded to consider tho Bill clause by clause. After an 
amendment to clause 2 proposing to drop tho appellation “Harijans" was lost, the 
motion of tho hon. Dr. Rajan that tho Bill be passed into law was carried. 

PRoniBiTioN Act Amend. Bill 

The Prime Minister next moved that tlie Bill to amend tho Madras Prohibition Act, 
passsd by the Assembly to provide (or tho Government making suitable provision 
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to persons and institutions for the possession and use of liquor for bonafide 
religions purposes, bo taken into consideration. Without further discussion, the 
clauses of the Bill, four in number, were passed by the House. The motion tor 
the Bill as also the Preamble being passed into law was also carried. 

Di. Municipalities & Local •Boards Amend. Bill 

The bon. Mr. B. Qopala Reddi then moved that the Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boards (Amendment Bill) 1938, as passed by the Assembly, be taken into 
consideration. The object of the Bill. Mr. Gopala Reddi said, was to regularise 
what had been done in certain district boards who had to appoint engineers and 
undertake electrical services. The motion of Mr. Qopala Reddi that the Bill be passed 
into law was then put to the House and carried. The Council then adjourned. 

Malabar Temple Entry Bill 

13th. DECEMBER :—The Council passed to-day the Malabar Temple Entry Bill as 
passed by the Assembly last weak. The Premier, who moved for the adoption of 
the Bill, asked tor the blessings of the House of Elders for a measure of utmost 
national importance. Two members of the Opposition raised points of order holding 
that under the provisions of the Government of India Act the Provincial Legislature 
was not competent to deal with the measure. The President, agreeing with the 
Premier, ruled the points out of order. One member of the Opposition remarked 
that the time was not yet ripe for introducing such a measure. A few amendments 
proposed by Opposition members were rejected. The Premier, replying to the debate, 
said that it was unwise and suicidal for orthodox Hindus to stand against this 
measure. The Leader of the Opposition and Sir K. V. Reddi were among thoso 
who gave the Bill their warm support. The latter thought that the measure was 
long overdue aud hoped it would be extended to other parts of the Province. 

The Minor Ports Fund Bill 

The Counoil passed the Madras Minor Ports Fund Bill as passed by the Assembly 
and also the resolution moved by Dr. T. S. S. Raian, Minister for Pablio Health, 
desiring legislation by the Central Legislature for the regulation of certain matters 
i.u respect of drugs and medicines enumerated in the provincial legislative list. The 
resolution was adopted by the Assembly. 

Succession Act Amend. Bill 

14th. DECEMBER : —The Council re-assembled to-day for transaction of non-ofioial 
business in the nature of bills and resolutions given notice of by members. Mr. 
J. A. Saldanha did not press his motion to refer the Bill to amend the Indian 
Succession Act to a Select Committee. 

Reduction or Lang Revenue 

Mr. N. R, Samiappa Mudaliar's resolution to reduce the land revenue assess¬ 
ment by a third, was rejected by 39 votes to 11. The Revenue Minister observed 
that the resolution was inopportune and was intended to place the Government 
in a false position. The Government’s opposition to the resolution did not mean 
that they did not propose to afford relief to the suffering ryots. They were actively 
examining the question of revising the land revenue system and hoped to reach a 
ffnal decision before long. 

The House then adjourned to meet again on the 27th January 1939. 



The Behar Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Patna—25th. July to 23rd. August 1938 

Adj. Motions on Communal Discord 

After a prolonged recess for nearly one month tha Bihar Legislative Assembly, which 
had adjourned indefiniteljr following the differences between the Ministerial Party and 
the Opposition over provisions regarding speedy realisation of rent contained in the 
New Tenancy Legislation and which later was settled throngh the mediation of 
Maulana Abul Kalarn Azad, oommenoed its Autumn session at Patna on the 25th. July 
1938 to consider the Tenancy Act Amendment Bill. 

At the outset Mr. U. Yunus, former Premier and lieader of the Mnslim Indepen¬ 
dent Party, gave notice of two adjournment motions in order to discuss “the steps 
to be taken by the Government to prevent the continuance of communal discord in 
the village of Diwan in Patna district, where Hindu images have been unearthed in 
a Muslim^ graveyard" as well as “the Government’s negligence in allowing a forced 
compromise to be signed by Muslims (that they would neither bring nor eat beef) 
in the village of Gyari Naviganj in Monghyr district.” The first motion was not 
admitted, the Speaker acoapting the Premier's objection that it did not seek to 
consider any acts of commission and omission by the Government. The next motion 
was admitted and was discussed on July 27. 

This Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

The Tenancy Act Amendment Bill being taken up for consideration, the Premier 
moved that it be sent again to a Select Committee for examination of the provisions 
in the light of the recent Cougress-Zamindar agreement. This was adopted. 

Members’ Salaries Bill 

The Assembly also passed the amendments adopted by the Upper House to the 
Members’ Salaries and Allowances Bill. 

The Champaran Aqrarian Amend. Rill 

The Prime Minister then introduced the Champaran Agrarian Amendment Bill. 
That Mr. Gandhi had been a party to the agreement arrivea at in 1918 under which 
the enhancement of rent had been permitted to planters for releasing tenants from 
the obligation of compulsory cultivation of indigo in three-twentieths of the area 
holding, was the chief argument used by Mr. Meyrick, the planters’ _ representative 
and Sir (ianesh Dutt Singh while opposing tha motion for consideration of the Bill. 
The Bill sought to cancel all such enhancements as the imposition of the obligation 
itself was inequitable and oppressive and so were the subsequeut enbanoements of 
rent in lieu thereof. Members on the Congress benches, replying, maintained that 
Mr. Gandhi had agreed to the maximum relief that could be obtained under the 
circumstances and before the termination of the negotiations, he bad become busy 
with agrarian troubles in Kaira district. 

26th. JULY The Assembly passed to-day the Bill with a single dissentient, 
(Mr. Meyrick, representing the North Bibar Planters’ Constituency). 

Bakashat Lands Restoration Bill 

The Bakasbt Lands Restoration Bill was next taken up, discussion on which was 
made lively by one division challenged by Mr. Tahir of the Muslim Independent 
Party on his amendment to the effect that even tenants of petty landlords should 
be given relief. The Bill provides that laud under the possession of petty landlords, 
whose net income is upto Rs. 5,000, that is, those who are exempt from the 
Agricultuial Income-Tax, shall not be liable to be restored under this Aot. The 
amendment was rejected by 78 votes against seven. 

It may be lecalled that discussion on this Bill received set back owing to tha 
sudden diffeience in the views in the Bihar Tenancy Bill between the Government and 
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the zemindars. Immediately following disagreement, tbe House adjournel ‘sine die’. 
After oompromise this Bill which intends to afford fresh relief to the poasantry 
was taken up to-day for consideration. 

27th. JULY The Assembly passed to-day tbe Bibar Restoration of Bakasht Lands 
Bill with slight changes. 

Supplementary Tenancy Amend. Bill 

The Prime Minister then presented the report of the select committee on the new 
Tenancy Bill which had been recommitted recently. The Bill made provisions for 
abolishing cevtiSoate powers and Salami, allowing distribution fee at four n. o. in part 
sale, and rights of trees and occupancy right to tbe under-tenants. The Bill also made 
provisions for speedy realisation by distraint of crops and for declaring the raiyats as 
nabitual defaulters if'they fail to pay tax. continuously for four years. 

Am, Motions on Coalmunal Discord 

Mr. M. Yunus next moved an adjournment motion to discuss the highhandedness 
of Police officers ou Muslims in Monghyr District. He road extracts from a report in 
a Calcutta paper and placed the results of his own enquiries which, he said, formed 
the basis of the motion. He added that the Muslims in tbe village of Gyari Nabiganj 
had been disallowed to draw water from tbe village well as a sequel to the visit of 
a butcher to the village. Later, when the police weru informed, local ofioers forced 
the Muslims to undertake not to eat and uot to bring beef into the village. He 
slated that he did not want to embarrass tbe Government but wanted a clear state¬ 
ment regarding tbe right of Muslims to take beef. He further alleged that the 
Muslims of the village had been subjected to prolonged wrongful confinement by 
the police. The Prime Minister, replying, said that the Government had asked the 
District Magistrate to make enquiries into the matter. The latter reported that a 
Mahomedan had been prevented in January last from taking water from a well, bnt 
a police officer induced bath the parties to an amicable settlement whereby Mnsltms 
undertook not to eat and not to bring beef into the village. Regarding the charge of 
oonfiaoment, the Prime Minister said that a separate case occurred six months after 
the first incident. The matter was still suh-judice and two versions had been given 
of tbe incident. The Moslem version was that Moslem masons employed by a Hindu 
had been assaulted on refusing to work as a protest against low wages. Tbe other 
version was that a dispute had arisen for non-payment for cloth taken by the Muslims 
in which a Hindu was seriously injured. Hence, the police arrested certain Muslims, 
but later released them. There had been no wrongful confinement. Mr. Yunus asked 
for a closure of the debate to whioh the Congress members objected. Thereupon 
the Muslim members walked out as a protest, being led by Mr. Yunus, the motion 
itself being talked out. 

28tk. July :—Mr. Qirindapati Tewari (Coalition) sought permission of the House 
to move an adjournment motion to disenss tbe action of tbe district authorities at 
Bhagalpnr in refusing to give permission to the Rathajatra procession to proceed along 
a certain route. The Prime Minister, objecting to tbe motion, said the subject matter 
of the adjournment motion was not a recent one and was not urgent. Sir Oaneak 
Datta Singh, Mr, C. P, N, Sinha and some Congress members expressed the opinion 
that since the Rathajatra had not been taken to the terminus and differenoes were still 
unsettled, tbe matter was fit for an adjournment motion. 

The Speaker upheld the Prime Minister’s objection that since the subject matter 
of tbe adjournment motion happened a long time back, it was not an urgent matter. 
Hence it could not form a matter for an ^journment motion. 

The Tenancy Amend. Bill (Conid.) 

The new Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill, as reported by tbe Select Committee after 
recommittal, went through tbe first reading with hardly any opposition. The Prime 
Minister, replying to the discussion, said that tbe Bill was intended to give the maxi¬ 
mum amount of relief to tenants without doing harm to the zamindars. While 
championing the cause of the tenants, he did not wantto injure in any way the 
who zamiudais were also his oountrymea. 

2nd. AUGUST The Assembly disoussed tbe Tenancy Bill till tbe lit. August and 
resumed consideration to-day when a division was called on ah amendment moved to 
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clause 34 ot the Bill relating to distribution of rent by agreementy between landlord 
and tenant in the case ot transfer of a portion of a holding. The amendment, which 
was moved by Mr. Mohammad Tahir (Muslim Independent Party), sought that 
distribution of rent may be settled between the transferor and transferee and if the 
landlord was informed within one year of such transaction, the agreement arrived 
at between the transferor and transferee shall be binding on the landlord. The 
amendment was defeated by a large majority. 

The consideration of the clause in the Tenancy Bill relating to the provision for 
distraint of crops was responsible for much heated discussion. 

Mr. Mohammad Tahir, supported by Mr. Shyamnandan Singh (Congress Kisan 
member) moved an amendment seeking deletion of the clause and characterised the 
provision as the most disagreeable feature of the Bill. They maintained that Kisans 
bad not defaulted wilfully but had been forced to do so by circumstances beyond their 
control. Mr. C. P. N. Sinha, Leader of the Opposition, said that Kisan representa¬ 
tives made speeches which were more in the nature of propaganda. The provision 
was not against Kisans generally but against defaulters. The idea underlying the 
opposition to the clause was avoidance of payment of rent. The Advocate-General, 
appealing for a dispassionate consideration of the provision, said that it had existed 
before and had been sparingly used. There was no reason, in his opinion, why it 
should be used more frequently in the future. He assured the House that the rules 
to be made by the Government for control of procedure with regard to applications 
for distraint would be such as would avoid harassment of tenants. The amendment 
was lost by 76 to 14 votes. Seven Congress Kisan members remained neutral. 

3rd. AUGUSTThe Assembly to-day passed the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill 
with slight changes. The Bill is intended to supplement the previous tenancy legislation, 
which resulted in the first Congress-Zamindar agreement, by implementing certain 
provisions whose enforcement had been kept in abeyance, Primarily, the Bill aims at 
ensuring to the ryot the enjoyment of his rights subject to payments due to the land¬ 
lord on account of rent for the use and occupation of land. The Bill, therefore, pro¬ 
vides tor the repeal of the sections dealing with the right of landlords to take out 
certificates for recovery of arrears of rent, abolition of transfer fee and the definition 
of the rights of the ryots in trees, plantations and jalkar (tank) in their holdings. 
The Bill further provides for the conferring of these rights upon the transferee. 
Provision has also been made for simplifying the rules of procedure so as to ensure 
cheap and expeditious disposal of suits and proceedings for recovery of rent. These 
proceedings will bo conducted by revenue officers instead of by civil courts. 

It will be recalled that the Bill created a storm of protest from the Zemindar re¬ 
presentatives in the Assembly when the restoration of the Bakasht Lands Bill was 
being discussed. The Zemindars oomplained that the provisions for speedy realisatiou 
of rents by Zemindars were not adequate in the Bill and the Government had given 
DO assurance to zemindas in this respect since the provision for speedy realisation of 
rent formed one of the principal items in the Congress-Zemindar Agreement. A 
deadlock having been created in the passage of Bakasht Lands Bill, a compromise was 
ultimately effected outside the House between the points of view of the parties oon- 
cerned throngh the mediation of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, after which the Bill was 
again submitted to a Select Committee. The House adjourned till August 15. 

Adj. Motion on Commun4l Discord 

ISth. AUGUST :—After the question hour to-day. the Hon. Speaker informed the 
House that Mr. Mohammad Yunus, leader of the Muslim Independent Party had 
intimated his intention of moving an adjournment motion to discuss the uegligeuoe 
on the part ot the Government in dealing with the situation arising out of the oom- 
munal disturbanoea at Bhagalpore. The Hon’ble Mr. Arwgrah Narayan Sinha pointed 
out that UiB motion was not in order. His contention was that it raised disoussion 
over an issue with regard to which the House had already given verdict a few days 
ago. The Speaker ruled the motion out of order on the ground that it did not raise 
any definite issue of recent occurrence. The matter was also sub-jndioe and the 
subject intended for disoussion meant to rate up old issues. 

The Speaker next announced that Mr. Tajamul Hussain had given notice of 
moving an adjournment motion to discuss the steps that were taken by Gov¬ 
ernment regarding the Hoods in North Bihar with a special reference to the oass 
of Sitanaithi. The Hon'ble Mr, Anugrah Narayan Singh said that the Prime Minister 
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has personally left (or the ailacted areas to acquaint himself with tho real situation. 
He therefore thought that the mover would better withdraw his motion in view of 
the fact that on his return tho Prime Minister would make a statement on the subject 
on the floor of the House. Thereupon Mr. Tajamut Hussain withdrew his motion. 

Thereafter Mr. Anuijrah Narayan Sinha presented (he second Supplementary 
Statement of Expenitme for the year 1938-39. 

Money-Lesuebs’ Amend. Bill 

Mr. Anuqrah Naryan Sinha next moved (hat the Bihar Money-lenders’ (amendment 
and application of pending suits and proceedings) Bill 1938, be taken into considera¬ 
tion. The object of this Bill is to remove the doubt which has arisen whether 
certain provisions of the Bihar Money-lenders’ Act 1938 apply to the suits, appeals 
and proceedings pending on tho date on which the said provisions come into force. 

The opportunity is being taken to introduce another very necessary amendment 
to the section 8 of the Act. It was intended that money-lenders should have ■ at 
least six months time to get themselves registered under the Aot before they can 
be debarred from suing to recover their duos. The section as it stands requires 
the period to be calculated from tho date of the commencement of the Act. In 

view of the fact that some sections of the Act have been brought into force with 

effect from the 15th July, 1938, that day may for tho purposes of section 

8 bo interpreted as the date of the commencement of the Act. But since 
the registration sections cannot bo brought into force until necessary rules 

have been framed and finally published, any interpretation as above is likely 
to place the money-lender in a diflicult position and he may not have 

suffloiont time for registration as wa.s originally intended. It has therefore 
been necessary to introduce the proposed amondraeut to section 8 of the Act. 

Clause 3 of the Bill enacts that a money-loader shall be entitled to 
interest of 9 per cent in tho case of secured loan advanced even before 
the enforcemet of this Act and the court shall pass award interest accordingly 
against the debtor in all money suits and money appeals that have been 

instituted before the enforcement of the Act and are still pending. After a 
mild opposition the clausa was passed. Tlie House then passed the entire Bill. 

Bakasiit Lands Resioiatio.s Bill (Co.std.) 

The Assembly then gave its assent (o all the amendments made by the 
Upper Uon.se to the Bihar Re.storation of Bakaslit Lands and Reduction of 

Arrears of Rents Bill. 

Money-Lrndebs Bill (Contd.) 

16th. AUGUST Tho Assembly sat only for an hour to-day and passwl 

the Bihar Money-lenders’ (Amendment and Application to Pending Suits and 
Procoeding.s) Bill. The House then adjourned till August 18. 

Sui'I’lementauv Budget Demands 

18th. AUGUST :—The Assembly took up voting on supplementary budget de¬ 
mands to-day. Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha, Primo Minister, moved a demand under the 
head “General Administration” for a giant of a token sum of Rs. 15 in oonneotion 
with placing on a permanent basis the recently created post of Assistant Secretary to 
the Legislative Department, in view of the increased work relating to drafting of bills. 
Mr. Mahomed Shafi suggested that the post should have gone to an unemployed 
person. He objected to a salary of Rs. 000 being allowed to this post, when accord¬ 
ing to the Congress ideal the Viceroy was not entitled to get moro than Rs. 500, 
which was the sum being drawn by tho Ministers. Some Congress members defended 
the creation of the post, while others warned the Government against making the admi¬ 
nistration top-heavy. The Prime Minister, replying to the debate, said that liis 
Government did not need to bo reminded about tho necessity of economy, but the 
problems of tho people were numerous and a large number of Bills were in the offing. 
Hence the post had to be made permanent. Tho cut motion was lost by 75 votes 
to 15. The House adjourned till August 22. 

22nd. AUGUST :—Mr. Mohiuddin Ahmed next moved a cut motion to disousa the 
Government’s proposal to subscribe to tho United Press of India, which was. 
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rejeoted without division and the Assembly carried the supplementary demand 
for Bs. 2,700 to be utilised for subscribing to the United Press News Service, 
Only a few supplementary demands were discussed, the chief being one under 
CO operation, and the rest passed under the guillotine, to-day being the last day 
for voting on demands. 

The agrarian and rural development policies of the Government came under 
the criticism of the opposition on a motion by Sir O. D. Singh, when the demand 
under head ‘General Administration' was moved. Sir Ganesh said _ that private 
irrigation worts had fallen into disrepair due to lack of cooperation between 
landlords and tenants for which the Government’s agrarian policy was largely 
responsible. After the Minister’s reply the cut motion was withdrawn. Moving 
a cut against the provision for the rural development scheme. Mr. Mohammad 
Shaft uttered a caution against bringing hero woiship by following the life and 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi as outhned in the scheme. He added that rural 
development needed a scientific enquiry and not hero worship. Sir Q, D. Singh 
considered the scheme as idealist and unpractical. After a reply by the Government 
member the cut was, however, withdrawn. The House then adjourned till the 
next day, the 23rd Auguit, when it was prorogued. 


The Behar Legislative Council 

Autumn Session—Patna—4th. . July to 24th. August 1938 

The Prohibition Amend. Bill 

The Autumn Session of the Bihar Legislative Council commenced at Patna on 
the 4th. July 1938 with the Hon’ble Kumar Rojiva Ranjan Reread Singh 
presiding. The Bihar Prohibition Bill, which was sent back to the Assembly by 
the Upper House with several amendments and was again returned to this House 
with a few amendments made by the Assembly, was considered. One amendment 
made by the Assembly related to the exemption given to the Eoman Catholic Church 
and the’ Ohnroh of England from the operation of certain pr ovisions of the Act, 
which the House accepted. Certain members suggested that the exemption be 
extended to all Christian Churches, but the proposal was not accepted. 

The Memberb’ SALaniss Bill 

The Council next took up for consideration the Members’ Salaries Bill as passed by 
iho Assembly. Some Opposition members objected to the system of salary as they 
held it was derogatory on the part of the members of the House to accept salaries 
while others considered a salary of Rs. 75 per month very small. Khan Bahadur 
Ismail, Leader of the Opposition, wanted members to be patriotio enough to render 
service to the coontry without remuneration, Mr. Baldeva Sahay, Advocate-General, 
replying, said that payment of salaries to the members was an established practice 
in most parliamentary bodies, including the Mother of Parliaments and added that 
the Government expected to effect a saving by payment of salaries instead of vatious 
allowances given at present to members. 'When the House took up consideration of 
the Bill two amendments wore moved on behalf of the Government giving members 
the option to avail tliemselves of tho salary or not. Both the amendments were 
accepted. 

5th. JULY The Council passed to-day the Members’ Salaries and Allowanees 
Bill, as passed by the Assembly. Two amendments seeking to raise the members’ 
monthly salary from seventy-five rupees, as adopted by the Assembly, were rejected 
but the'House adopted an amendment raising the travelling allowance from four third 
class railway fares to one and half second class. The House then adjourned till the 
8th. August. 

The Champaran Aoararian Amend. Bill 

8ih. AUGUST Mr. Brijnandan Prasad introduced to day the Champaran Agrarian 
amendment Bill and moved that it be taken into consideration. While moving the 
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same Mr. Prasa'l said tliat in the district of Cliaraparan, thero is a big estate called 
Bettiah Raj. The Earopeans began to take lease of its lands for indigo planting. When 
their number increased their position beo.ame strong. The Bettiali Raj ran in debt 
and the Manager arranged loan of a very large amount by granting Mokarari in 
favour of the Europeans. This grant of Mokarari consolidated their position very 
mach. They took to indigo and sngarcano planting. When the sugarcane cultiva¬ 
tion grew less profitable to them, they abandonad it and e-terted themselves to improve 
indigo plantation. They began to indnco the tenants to grow indigo. The rayats 
were forced to cultivate indigo on three kattahs of land of every bigha. This 
‘tinkathia’ system proved much troublesome to the tenantry. It ultimately became 
unpopular to them. The miserable condition of the tenants of Champaran due to 
this ‘tinkathia’ system drew the attention of tlie Indian National Congress. Mahatma 
Gandhi arrived in Champaran and started Satyagraha against the oppression of the 
tenantry at the hands of the indigo planters. The Government of the time appointed 
a committee called the Champaran Agrarian Committee of which Mahatma Gandhi 
was a member. This committee made certain recommendations on the basis of 
which the Champaran Agrarian Act of 1919 was passed by the then Bihar Council. 
This Act abolished the ‘tinkathia’ system. Indigo planters in lieu of the 
abolition of this system of the planters euhaneoj the rent of the tenants. This 
enhancement of rent operated harshly against the tenants. For the sake of equity 
and justioe, the present Governraeut thought it highly desirable to knock off all 
enhancements. With a view to wiping out all enhancements, the present Champaran 
Agrarian amendment Bili was introduced in the Council. 

The motion for consideration was then unanimously adopted. The Bill was 
then taken up clausa by clause and passed by the House. 

RESTonAtios Of Bakasht Bill 

Mr. Rai Brijraj Krishna then introduced the Bihar Restoratiou of Bakasht Lands 
and Reduction of Arrears of Rent Bill. He said tliat an economic d^ression came and 
hit the poor kisans very hard. Daring 1929 and 1937, thekisans of Bihar suffered con¬ 
siderably due to economic depression. They could not pay rent to their landlords as a 
result of which their holdings were sold in execution of rent decree. Justice demanded 
that tlie lands which were sold away by the landlords and were still in their possession 
should be restored to the tenants. This Bill therefore laid down tor the restoration of 
such lands to the tenants. This Bill also provided for reduction of arrears of rent. 

10th. AUGUST —The Bill was discussed till to-day when all the amendments were 
rejected on the ground that they were against the terms of the compromise entered 
into between the Congress and xcmindars. The House negatived the amendment 
which sought to provide that the lands of the tenure-holders of the province 
should also be restored to them from the possession of the landlords. The House 
adopted the amendment of Mr. Brijnandan Prasad providing the amount payable 
by the tenant for getting the lands restored for zaraindars. The House next adopted 
the schedule laying down the areas of lands which would be liable to be restored. 
The petty landlords were exempted from restoring the lands to their tenants. 

The Tenancy Amend, Bill 

12th. AUGUST .-—The Council passed the Restoration of Bakasht Lands Btll and 
next took up the general discussion of the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill as passed 
by thj Assembly. Khan Bahdur S. M. Ismail., Leader of tbe Opposition, dwelt 
on the general aspects of the Bill and expressed the zamindars’ point of view. 
He suggested that the House should transform itself into a Committee of the 
members present inorUer to discuss the numerous amendments to the Bill that 
had been tabled and adopt or reject them informally before they were moved on 
the floor of the House. This method, said Mr. Ismail, would expedite the passage 
of the Bill. He added that a similar procedure had been adopted by the Central 
Assembly when the resolution of tbe Salt Tax was being discussed. The Govern¬ 
ment approving of the Opposition leader’s suggestion, the House agreed to it. 
The President then adjourned tbe House until 12-30 p, m. when it transformed 
itself into a Committee in order to discuss the amendments. 

22nd. AUGUST The Council passed to-day the Bihar Tenancy Amendment 
Bill, as passed by the Assembly, with .slight changes, after which it took up general 
discussion of the Bihar Money-lenders’ Bill as passed by the Assembly. 
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23rd. AUGUST; —An adjournment motion, wbiob was given notice of by Khan 
Bahadur S, M. Ismail, leader of the Opposition, yesterday, with a view to dis> 
oussing the order of the Sub-Divisional Officer of Bihar Shariff requiring lioeosees 
to deposit guns, was talked out this afternoon. The order was a sequel to a recent 
communal clash in a village in Bihar ShariS sub-division in Patna district, in which 
several Hindus and Muslims were injured. The Finance Minister pointed out to 
the House that the communal tension in the locality was aonormally high and the 
people had been disarmed to prevent the use of hre-arms in any communal strife. 
The order of the Magistrate was purely meant to prevent any communal clash. 

The Council then adjourned till the next day, the 24th. August, when it was 
prorogued after a day-long discussion of the supplementary budget demands for grants 
as passed by the Assembly. 


Acts Passed by the Behar Legislature in 1937-38 

1. The Bihar Miniiteri’ Salaries’ Act, 1937 (Bihar I of 1937;. To determine 
the salaries of the Hon’ble Ministers. 

2. The Bihar Legiilalure (Officera’ Salariet) Act, 1937 (Bihar 11 of 1937). To 
fix the salaries of the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker of the Assembly and of the 
President and the Deputy President of the (Jouooil. 

3. The Bihar Legislature (Removal of Disqualifications) Act, 1937 (Bihar III 
of 1937). To declare that the holders of the offices of Advocate General and Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretaries and persons holding commissions in certain branches of the 
army and also certain classes of employees of State Railways shall not be disqualified 
for being chosen as or for being members of tho legislature. 

4. The Bihar Famine Relief Fund (Expenditure) Act, 1937 (Bihar IV of 1937). 
Does away with the necessity of annual appropriations for Famine relief and provides 
that any expenditure required to be inourrad in any financial year under subsection 
(2i of section 7 of the Bihar Relief Fund Act, 1938, shall be charged on the revenues 
of the province. 

5. The Bihar Entertainmenti Duty Act, 1937 ( Bihar V of 1937 ). To impose, 
for revenue purposes, a tax on ail payments for admission to any publio place of 
entertainment. 

6. The Bihar Stamp ( Amendment ) Act, 1937 ( Bihar VI of 1937). Enhances 
the rates of stamp duties on certain instruments, etc., with the intention of inoreasiug 
the provincial revenue. 

7. 'The Bihar Sugar Factorie* Control Act, 1937, ( Bihar VII of 1937). Replace 
the Indian Sugarcane Act, 1934, and is more comprehensive in scope, provides ample 
opportunities for improving and tonning up the sugar industry and the cultivation of 
sugaroane and checks unhealthy competition tending to jeopardise the interest of 
sugarcane cultivators. 

8. The Bihar Tenancy ( Amendment) Act, 1937 (Bihar VIII of 1937 ). To 
mitigate some of the hardships which the tenantry of the proviuce had been labour¬ 
ing under as a result of the operation of some of the antiquated provisions of the old 
tenanoy law. Abolishes danabandi, makes oommutation of rent compulsory when 
applied for, reduces the rate of interest on arrears of rent, penalises illegal exac¬ 
tions, provides for reduotion of rent in certain casses and sale of only a part of a 
holding in execution of rent decrees, recognises partition among co-raiyats and does 
away with imprisonment of tenants for arrears, 

9. The Bengal Troop* Traniport and Treveileri’ Aitiitance Regulation ( Amend¬ 
ment ) Act, 1938 ( Bihar I ot 193S ). To repeal section 8 of the Bengal Troops 
Transport and Travellers’ Assistance Regulation, 1806, providing impressment of 
transport whicn is repngnant to modern conditions and inconsistent with the Inter¬ 
national Convention on forced labour. 

10. The Chota Nagpur Tenancy ( Amendment ) Act. 1938 ( Bibar II of 1938 ) 

To mitigate the hardship of the tenantry on account of the operation of some ot the 
provisions of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, 1906. Besides giving other faoilities, it 
regulates the fees chargeable by Land-lords for registering transfers, abolishes dana¬ 
bandi, provides for assessment of rents tor newly converted korkar lands by the 
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Deputy Commissioner and settlement of a fairer and more equitable rent whenever 
necessary. It also oonoedes a right of transfer, though neoessarily limited, to the 
raiyats of Chota Nagpur. Similar facilities as those provided by the Bihar Tenancy 
( Amendment ) Act for the raiyats of Bihar have been made available to the raiyats 
of Chota Nagpur by this Act. 

11, The Bihar Money-Lender* Act, 1938 ( Bihar III of 1938 ). To give relief 
to debtors generally by preventing the exaction of usurious rates of interest and by 
regulating the business of money-landing. 

12. The Bihar Stamp ( Amendment ) Act, 1938 ( Bihar VI of 1938 ). _ To 
exempt instrumeuts of divorce whereby Mnslems effect dissolutions of their marriages 
from the imposition of any Stamp duty under Article 29 of Schedule I-A to the 
Indian Stamp Act, 1899. 

]3. The Bihar Money-Lenders’ ( Amendment and Application to Pending Suits 
and Proceeding* ) Act. 1938 ( Bihar V of 1938 ). To make it clear that the pro¬ 
visions of the Bihar Money-Lenders' Act 1938, apply also to pending suits, appeals 
and prooeedings and to mate section 8 of the said Act applicable from the date of 
its enforcement. 

14. The Bihar Prohibition Act, 1938 ( Bihar VI of 1938 ). To implement Govern¬ 
ment’s Polioy in regard to the prohibition of liquor, tari and intoxicating drugs. It 
authorises Government to introduce prohibition in selected areas of one or more excis¬ 
able articles and penalises all traffic and consumption of intoxicants. 

15. The Bihar Agrieulturai Income-la* Act, 1938 ( Bihar VII of 1938 ). To 

augmont the small revenues of the province by taxing agricultural income on a gradu¬ 
ated scale, exempting patty landlords and smaller cultivators with income below 
Rs. 5,000. 

16. The Bihar Legislalure (Members’ Salaries and Allowances) Act, 1938 

(Bihar VIII of 1938). To determine the salaries and regulate travelling allowances 
of the members of the Bihar Legislature. 

17. The Bihar Restoration of Bakasht Land* and Reduction of Arrears of Rent 
Act. 1938 (Bihar IX of 1938). To provide for the restoration of certain lauds to 
the former tenants thereof and the reduction of arrears of rent in certain class of 
cases. 

18. The Champnran Agrarian (Amendment) Act, 1938 (Bihar X of 1938). To 
oanoel all enhaacements made in the district _ of Champaran by landlords after 
releasing their tenants from the obligatiou to grow indigo. 

19. The Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1938 (Bihar Xi of 1938). To repeal 
those sectioos of the Bihar Tenancy Act which deal with the right of the landlords 
to take out certifleates for recovery of arrears of rent, to abolish landlords transfer 
fees (viz 8 per cent Salami) and to define the rights of the raiyats in trees, planta¬ 
tions and Jalkar in their holdings. It also simplifies the rules of procedure so as 
to ensure cheap and expeditious disposal of suits and pioeeediugs for recovery of 
rent. 



The Assam Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Shillong—5th to 19th September 1938 

SrLHET Tksancy Amend. Bill 

The autumn session of the Assam Legislative Assomhly commenced at 
Shillong on the 5th. September 1938, with Sj. Basanta Kumar Das, the Speaker 
in the Chair. 

Mr. Koktni Kumar Choudhury'a S.vihet Tenancy (Amendment) Bill was referred 
to_a Select Committee. The Revenue Minister pointed out that, as there were some 
private members’ Bills on the same subject, there would bo no objection to a dis¬ 
cussion on the provisions of those Bills in tho Select Committee. 

Goalpaba Tenancy Amend. Bill 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury's Goalpara Tenancy (Amendment) Bill was next 
referred to a Select Committee. Tho Revenue Minister said that in this case, too, 
there being private members’ Bills on tho same subject, the provisions of those 
Bills could be discussed in the Select Committee. 

Posti'Onembnt or Decbees Bill 

Tho same Minister’s Temporary Postponement of Execution of Decrees Bill was 
oirculatod for eliciting public opinion before November 30 next. Ho pointed out that 
by tho Bill relief was sought to be given to labourers and cultivatois. Ho referred to 
clause 3 of the Bill, which dealt with the stay of the exocntion of curtain decrees, and 
to the schedule which sought to add to the agriculturists class, agricultural labourers, 
general labourers, cowherds, goatherds, dairyman and others. 

OiuEB Bills 

Mr. Nichols Roy’s Assam Municipal (Amendment) Bill passed into the considera- 
liou stage. 

Mr. Akshay Kumar Das’s motion, that the rules of tho Assam Legislative Assembly 
as drafted by the Committee under section 84 (i) of the India Act, bo taken into 
consideration, was passed by the House. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Choudhury's Civil Procedure (Assam Amendment) Bill 
also passed Into the consideration stage. 

Nominaiion 10 Local Boards 

Tho adjournment motion moved by Mr. Omeo Kumar Das (Congress) to raise a 
discussion on tho manner of nomination to various Local Boards after tho last 
general election was talked out aftor a full-dress debate for about 2 and a half hours. 
Tho Opposition levelled their charges in course of discussion on the adjournment 
against the Ministry of utilising tho power of nomination as a sort of bribery for 
strengthening tho position of tho Ministry. 

Renewal op Tenders 

6lh. SEPEMBER :—After interpellations to-day, Mr. Babindra Nath Aditya asked 
tho leave of the House to move an adjournment motion to censure the Government for 
their acceptance of the tender of the Commercial Cairying Co., for operation of 
motor transport service on tho Gauhati-8hilloug Road without giving the members 
of tho Assembly a ohauco to express their opinion thoreou. The necessary leave 
being granted the Hon’ble Speaker fixed 2-30 p. ra. for discussion of the motion. 
At the appointed hour the motion was taken up and talked out after a prolonged 
debate. 


Local Self-Oovernmeni Amend. Bills 

7th, SEPTEMBER The Assembly, to-day, aftor a prolonged debate in which 
the Deputy Leader of tho European Group took a prominent part, rejected a motion 
for reference to a select committee of tho Assam Local 8olf-Governmeat Act 
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(Amendment) Bill sponsored by Mr. SiddM Nath Sarma (Congress). The Bill was 
introduced at the previous session and was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 
The Bill aimef at making the constitution of local bodies entirely based on election, 
doing away with nomination and giving to representatives of the people full control 
over the administration of local boards as also minimizing the control of immediate 
officials. 

8lh. SEPTEMBER :—Discussion was resumed to-day on Mr. Lakeshvar Barooah's 
motion lor sending his Assam Local Self-Government Bill of 1937 to a Select Committee. 
There was a trial of strength between the Ministerial Party and the Opposition, 
the Congress Group. The Ministerialists eventnally defeated the motion by 50 votes 
to 37. There were several absentees in the Congress ranks, while some of their 
supporters remained neutral. The European Group voted with the Ministerial Party. 

Goalpara Tenancy Amend. Bill 

9lh. SEPTEMBER The discussion of tho motion of Sj. Jogendra Chandra Nath for 
referring the Goalpara Tenancy Amendment Bill to a Select Committee was resumed 
to-day after tho interpellation period. The lion. Sj. Bohini Kumar Choudhury, Revenue 
Minister criticised the provisions of tho Bill and compared those provisions with 
those provided in the Bill introduced by tho Government. He said that the Govern¬ 
ment Bill to that effect was not brought in a half-hearted manner and it was 
brought not with a motive to protect the vested interests of the landholders. The 
Government Bill, he said, if passed, would give some amount of relief to the tenants. 

Question or Privileges 

lOih. SEPTEMBER :—Tho Speakert in the course of a lengthy statement to-day, 
called upon the members to consider whether the House should have certain set and 
defiuite rules faying down the procedure to regulate proceedings and conduct of that 
kind of business which they may from time to time be called upon to deal with in. 
connection with breaches of tho privileges of the House either by individual members 
or outsiders. Contiouing the Speaker said: “In some legislatures in India the 

necessity of such legislation is being talked of. The desirability of an All-India 
uniformity for such a legislation is being realised. There is no legislation as yet on 
the legislative anvil in any province; but I feel it my duty to indicatelto the 

members that if any Bill is shaped in any of tho provinces on the basis of an 

All-India uniformity I may call upon the Houso to undertake such legislation in the 
interests ol the dignity of the House.” Detailing the examples of breaches of 
privileges and quoting o.xtraots from some provincial newspapers which from time to 
time criticised tho Speaker, and explaining the facilities afforded to the press 

representatives by the Assembly Department for reporting proceedings of tho Houses, 
the Hou’ble Speaker said “The Hon. Members w'ill realise that unless privileges of 
the House are definitely settled by legislation and remedies against breaches of 
these privileges are definitely prescribed by such legislation the House is almost 
powerless against attacks by outsiders. But in the meantime if the members so agree 
they may have Privilege,s Committee of the House and devise for the time being an 
intermediate procedure till legislation is undertaken as to how breaches of privileges 
are to be brought before the House and dealt with. Breaches of privileges committed 
in the presence of the Chair or by persons on whom the Chair can take disciplinary 
action under rules and regulations the Chair will be quite competent to deal with. 

No-Coni'idencb in the Ministry' 

12tb. SEPTEMBER Without any speeches, four no-confidence motions against 
tho Saadulla Cabinet were moved to-day and leave was granted. As many as 
51 members stood in their seats when the Siieaker asked it the House was 
agreeable to grant leave for those motions. The following members asked for 
leave for their respective motions : (1) Mr. A. K. Chanda, Deputy Leader, Congress 
Party, (3) Maulavi Mobarak Ali, Secretary, Surma Valley United Muslim Party, 
(3) Mr. Rabi Chandra Kachari (Plains Tribal), and (4) ‘Mr. Lalit Mohan Kar 
Independent Party. ’ 


The Ministry Resigns 

13th. SEPTEMBER :—The hon. Sir Mahomed Saadulla, Prime Minister sub¬ 
mitted the resignation of his Cabinet to-day. An announcement to this effect was made 
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by Sir Mabommed on the eve of the debate on the “no-oonfidenoe” motion. 
Sir Mahomed announced that ha had submitted the resiguation ot his Cabinet 
to_ H. E. the Governor as he had found that several supporters of the 
Ministry had left his party and joined the Opposition. The announcement was 
CTeeted with cheers from Opposition benches. Mr. Oopinath Bardoloi, leader of 
the Opposition, paying a compliment to the outgoing Premier, admired the spirit of 
democracy displayed by Sir Mahomed Saadullah. Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutt 
joined Mr. Bardoloi in paying compliments to Sir M. Saadullah. Replying to Mp. 
Kamini Kumar Sen, Sir M. Saadullah said that he had sent the resignation of his 
Cabinet to His Excellency Mr. G. P. Hogg, but had not yet received any r^ly from 
the Governor. Mr. Baeanta Kumar Das, the Speaker, adjourning the House till 
Thursday morning said that since the object of the “no conudenoe” motion had been 
attained be saw no reason for holding the debate on the motion. He expected that 
a new Ministry would be formed in the meantime. The House rose amid cheers of 
"Bande Mataram.” * 

15th. SEPTEMBER When the Assembly met to-day after yesterday’s 
recess, the Speaker made the following statement“After the development that took 
place on Saturday last as a conseq^uence of the no-contideuce motion that came up 
before the House, the present Ministry resigned, and members are perhaps aware that 
no new Ministry has yet been formed, and that fact is proved by the presence of 
Hon’ble Ministers, who have resigned in their seats to-day. But I may tell the 
House that the Leader of the Opposition was called upon by His Excellency the Gov¬ 
ernor to form a Ministry and has been given reasonable time for it. “So far as the 
business of to-day is concerned I must draw the attention of members to the fact 
that although the Ministers are in their seats to-day they cannot function there with 
regard to questions and resolutions that are fixed for to-day, and therefore I have not 
asked the office to lay on the table of the House the members’ answers to unstarred 
questions. It the members wish to go on with their questions they may do so, but I 
must point out to the members that no useful purpose would be served, because the 
Ministers cannot answer supplementary question that may arise and also with regard 
to starred questions they are in a similar position. So I wish to know whether the 
House wants to put the questions. “With regard to resolutions also, the Hon’ble 
Ministers will not be able to take any part and lay before the House the Goveru- 
ment view. So if the House do not like to go on with questions or resolutioos to-day, 
I must adjourn the House.’’ 

Sir Muhammad Saadullah said : “Although we tendered our resignation on 
Tuesday last, the Governor, for reasons known to him, has not yet been able to ac¬ 
cept our resignation and therefore we shall continue as Ministers so tong as a new 
Cabinet is formed, but the coustitutioual position is known to all the members that 
we should not do anything or take a stand with regard to any resolution with which 
our successors may disagree." Therefore, he added, the Ministry would not taka part 


’Sir Mohammed Saadullah’s second Cabinet whose resignation was submitted to 
the Governor of Assam this morning consisted of the following Sir Mahomed 
Saadullah, Rev. J. J. M. Nichols Roy, Mr. Kohini Kumar Choudhuri, Maulvi Munaw- 
war All, Mr. V. R. Abdul Matin Chowdhury and Babu Akshay Kumar Das, It will be 
remembered that on February 4 last Sir M. Saadullah submitted the resignation of 
his first Cabinet with a view to forming a stabler Ministry. In his new Cabinet 
Sir Saadullah replaced Mr. All Haider and Maulana Abul Nassr Md Waheed by Mr, 
Abdul Matin Chowdhury and Maulvi Munawwar All respectively and appointed Babu 
Akshay Kumar Das as additional member representing the minority community. 
Immediately after the formation of the second Cabinet the Opposition measured its 
strength with the Government by bringing forward a “no-confidence" motion on 
February 21. The motion, which was tabled by Mr. Abdur Rahman, when pressed to 
a division was rejected by the House by a majority of one vote (50 to 49). When 
the Assembly met for the present session the Opposition had a further aooession 
to its strength by the secession of three tribal party members from the Ministerialist 
Party, These members were seen occupying their seats in the Opposition bloc yester¬ 
day when leave was asked for the introduction of the “no-oonnaanoe’’ motion. The 
total Opposition strength at the time was 55 in a House of 107 comprising; Congress 
33, Mr. Ali Haider’s Party 10, Surma Valley Independent (Hindu) 6, Assam Valley 
(Tribal) 4, Assam Valley tlndependent) 3. 
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in the debate. If private members who had tabled resolutions wished to discuss them, 
the Ministry would only listen, and they would not reply to anything. “Under the 
oircumstanoes, I quite agree, that it will be best if the House do adjourn. 8o far as 
Government business for to-morrow and day after to-morrow is concern od, we do 
not propose to go on with it till a new Ministry is formed. Under the circums¬ 
tances I will make a suggestion to you. Sir, to adjourn the House till Monday, so that 
in the meantime a new Ministry may come into e xistenoe and funotion properly from 
that date. The Speaker then adjourned House till Monday next. 

CoNQRKss Coalition Ministry Formed 

19th. SEPTEMBER Dramatic developments took place to-day as regards the forma¬ 
tion of the Congress Coalition Cabinet and there had been hourly ohanges in the situa¬ 
tion. Mr. Oopinath Bardoloi, the Congress leader, formed his Cabinet and it was 
announced in a Qaaette Extra-ordinary issued at about noon. But before Mr. Bardoloi 
and his four colleagues could take the oath of offiee at 12-30 P.M., he received a 
message from the Government House to see the Governor and left at 13-45 P.M, This 
dramatic call by the Governor created a great sensation. The result of Mr. Bardoloi'a 
interview with the Governor and the conversations at the interview were not known 
as they are kept strictly confidential. Meanwhile, the Assam Assembly met and on the 
request of Mr. Bardoloi, who announced the formation of the Congress Coalition 
Cabinet, the Speaker adjourned the House 'sine die' at 12-15 P.M. 

Earlier, the Opposition attempted to move a non-conlidence motion (even before 
the Cabinet took the oath of office), but it was disallowed by the Speaker. 

Subsequently the Constitutional difficulties having been solved, the members of the 
newly formed Congress Coalition Ministry in Assam took oaths of allegiance and 
office at the Constitutional Hall (Secretariat compound) in the afternoon. The 
Coalition Cabinet consisted of the following: (See Vol I p. XXVIII) 

An intriguing situation however followed upon the formation of the new Ministry, 
under the leadership of Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi. All members of the Opposition met 
at the Committee Room of tho Assembly under the chairmanship of Mr. F. W, 
ffockeahull. It was unanimously resolved that all 56 members still stood together 
and would oontinue to do so in all oircumstanoes in opposition to the minority 
Government. Members stood ui» cue by one, and reaffirmed tbeir determination to 
stand by the position they had already taken up. 

Winter Session—Shillong-^lst to 9th. December 1938 

No-Confidenoe Motion Wiiiidrawn 

The winter session of the Assembly commenced its sitting on the Itt, December 
1938. The motion expressing no-eonfidenoe iu the Bardoloi Ministry, which was 
tabled immediately after its formation, in the last session of the Assembly, cont¬ 
rary to anticipation, was not pressed to-day. This, it was understood, was due to 
certain causes, one of ihuse being that the number of members of the Cabinet 
when it was formed was live, while it now stood at eight. Sir Mahomed Saadulla, 
Leader of the Opposition, liowover, informed the House that they might move 
a fresh motion at a later date during the present session. It may be recalled that 
during the last session, notice of no-con.'idence moiions were given before the 
oath-taking ceremony of the new Ministers. The Speaker informed the House 
that five members had dissociated tliemselves from the no-confidence motions. 

The House, which met at 11 a. m., adjourned at 12-45 p. m., after passing a 
resolution, mourning the deaths of Kama! Ataturk and Maulana Shaukat Ali. 

Adjournment Motions Ruled Out 

2nil. DECEMBER No Government business could be taken up to-day as full one 
hour after the interpellation period was occupied for discussing as to whether 
the adjournment motions, numbering 14, tabled by the Opposition were in order. Out 
of these 14 motions, only 6 were discussed and ultimately ruled out of order by 
the Hou’ble Speaker, Mr, B. K. Das. The motions related to: 

(1) Inadequate relief to the flood-stricken people of Ooalpara. 

(2) Indequate reduction of land revenue in Qaro Hills, Sylhet and Caokar. 

(3) The threatened black-testing and eviction of some contractors from Forest 
Depot of Kukurmara etc. 
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(4) Inadequate provision for checking cholara opideraic in Habiganj. 

The Hon’ble Speaker, at the conclusion of the day’s silting, adminis ternd a mild 
rebuke to the members of the Opposition by saying that the members while tabling 
a motion for adjournment of the Houae ought to make himself sure that the subject 
matter of such a motion could not bo discussed through any other means, as for 
example, by putting questions or tabling resolutions. He added that the present day 
tendency in Parliament and elsewhere was to discourage as far as as possible such 
motions. 

3rd. DECEMBER The Opposition tabled four adjournment motions to-day. 
All of them wore disallowed by the Speaker. The most important of the motions 
related to the arrest of Mr. Harendra Chandra Chakravarty, an Opposition member. 


■ Disposal op Bills 

After lunch, private raerabors’ business was taken up. Out of 33 Bills, the 
Assam Decree Settlement Bill was circulated tor eliciting public opinion. Several bills 
were lost, the rest withdrawn nr not moved. 

Three important Bills, namely, the Assam Prohibition Bill and Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment Acts Repealing Bill, ware withdrawn as the Government was al¬ 
ready moving in the matter. The Premier, Mr. Bardolot, referring to the Assam 
Criminal Law Amendment Acts Repeal Bill, pointed out that the Government was 
trying its best to repeal all repressive laws at the earliest date. At present it was 
scrutinizing the actual position in the province. 

Pay B'ixation Foh School Teachehs 

Sth. DECEMBER For the first time since the foiraation of the Congress Coalition 
Cabinet, the Opposition under the leadership of Sir M. Saadulln measured their 
strength to-day when they refused to grant leave to a Coalitionist to withdraw 
his motion. The division resulted in fifty-two votes being cast in favour of Congress 
Coalition, while forty-six supported the Opposition. Mr. Lalit Kumar Knr 
(Coalitionist) had given notice of a motion recommending the fixation of a minimum 
rate of pay for lower primary school teachers in Assam, On Government's assur¬ 
ance however, Mr, Kar desired to withdraw the motion. The Opposition refused 
to grant leave aud demanded a division. The House divided with the above-mentioned 
result. 

Release or Political Prisoners 

The announceinont that the Congress Coalition Miuisti y were anxious to rele.aso 
immediately all prisoners convicted of crimes with political motive, was made by 
Premier Bardoloi to-dav in the course of discussion on Mr. Arun Kumar Chanda's 
resolution urging iramod'iate release of such prisoners. Tbo reso lutioa was accepted 
by the House without any dissentient. 

Constitution op Industrial Board 

Another resolution adopted to-day urged the Constitution of an Industrial De¬ 
velopment Board, consisting of prominent scientists and industrialists with a view to 
preparing a scheme for starting new industries by tapping the splendid mineral and 
natural resources of the province. 

No-Confidence in Ministry 


6tk DECEMBER :-Four notices for motions of “No-coalidence” in the Cabiiiot 
were submitted to the Secretary to-day. The notices stood in the names of Mr. F. W. 
Hockenhull, Leader of the European Group. Dewan A.hbab Choudhary, Mr. Maqhul 

Hussain Cboudhuri and Mr. Mudabbir Hussain Cboudhnri. „ , 

Two move motions of no-confidence in the Congress Coalition Cabinet also came 
before the House to-day. Mr. Maqbul Hussain moved two, but later withdrew 
ono One motion stood in the name of Mr. B. Saruian. The House granted leave 
to move the motions separately. The Speaker fixed December 8 for discussion of the 
motions. 

Ministerh’ Salaries Bill 


The Assembly passed the Assam Ministers’ Salaries Bill, 1933, fixing Rs. 500 
salary and Rs, lOO as house allowance and Rs. 100 as oar allowance for each 


Minister. 
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NO-CONFinENCfc; IN MINISTRY (CONTI).) 

No-Cosfidence i.v Ministhv (Covtu.) 

8ih. DECEMBER After a fiill-ilress debate lasting over two hours and a half, 
the no-confidenoe motion moved by Mr. Afaqbul Hussain Choudhury against the Bar- 
dnlni Cabinet was negatived by the Assembly to day by 54 votes to 50, one member 
remaining neutral. The Buro|jean group, whiuh was the primo mover in the matter, 
threw off its mask and its leader, Mr. Hockenhull was the principal oppositionist to 
attack the Congress. Sir Muhammad Saadullah, the e.'c-Promior, and Maulvi Abdul 
Matin Chowdhury, kept themselves in the bickgroiiiid. 

Tims the Congress position in Assam was firmly consolidated, and it was expected 
that no more plot against it will rear up its head. Meanwhile, it was reliably under¬ 
stood th.at the Ministry had passed orders for the release of all political prisoners in 
the province. The order awaited the approval of Ills Excellency the Governor. 

That (he Saadulla-ites had lost Iieart in their attack against the Congress Coalition 
Cabinet, was convincingly proved when none of the prominent Muslim Leaguers in 
the As,sembly were found participating in the debate. 

The principal speaker from the opposition was Mr. F. IF. Uockenhull^ while on 
the other side it was Mr. Arttn Kumar Chandra, Deputy Leader of the Congress 
party, who administered a scathing rebuff to Mr. Hockeulmll, whom he styled as being 
the ‘de facto’ Opposition leader for all what he had done with a view to rally the Op¬ 
position in the Assembly against the present Ministry. The division list, however, 
di.solo.sed that neither the eloquence of Mr. Hockenhull nor the outbuists of Mr. 
Sohini Kumar Choudhuri, ex-Minister could convince the [louse to secure a vatdict 
in favour of tlie motion under discussion. 

That the Opposition had a very weak case to put forward, was proved from the 
fact that Maulvi Maqhul Hussain Chowdhury, the mover, did not find anything 
wherebv to reply to the Ministerial attacks on them and consequently voluntarily 
waived his right of reply. 

None of the ex-Ministers, barring of course Mr. Rohiati Kumar Choudhuri, did 
Open their mouths. They preferred to remain silent spectators to a fight which was 
in effect between the Congress Coalition and the European combine. 

The motion was put to vote after a full dress debate lasting for about two bouts 
and a halt and at 4-40 p.ra. the Hon’ble Speaker declared the motion lost by 50 to 
54, one remaining neutral, amidst spontaneous and thunderous outbuists of joy. A 
huge crowd waited outside the Assembly Ciiamber to hear about the result of the 
voting, while the galleries within the Criamher accommodated visitors to their fullest 
capacity. 

Remission of La.vd Revenue 

9th. DECEMBER The Assembly to-day rejected by 54 votes to 34 Khan Bahadur 
Saiyid-ur-Rahman's re.solutioii to the effect that tlie remission in land revenue granted 
bv the present Government for the year 1938-39 was inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
The debate on the resolution lasted one and a half hours. The House was then 
prorogued. 


The Assam Legislative Council 

August Session—Shillong—29tb. August to 3rd> September 193S 

3rd. SEPTEMBER The Augnst-September session of the Assam Legislative 
Council commenced at Shillong on the 29th. Auguat 1938. 

Rai Bahadur H. P. Barua was elected President of the Council by 12 to C votes 
defeating his rival Mrs. Zubeda Ataur Rahaman, Dy. President of the Council. 

Sir Muhammad Saadullah, the Premier, then placed before the Bouse a note 
On the present finaneial situation of fho province with reference to the actual 
receipts and expenditure for the year 1937-38 as compared with the revised figures. 

24 
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Tiie Moneylendehs’ Amend. Bill 

30th. AUGUST After the interpellatioo period to-day, Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdur 
Rahim Chaudhury moved for cousidoralion of the House the Assam Money-lenders’ 
Amendment Bill which was introduced and passed in the Assembly. Mr. 
Satyendra Lahiri at the outsat raised a point of order that unless it was redrafted 
and recast, it conld not be considered as the Bill contained some provisions as 
regards promissory notes which was the exclusive jurisdiction of the federal legisla* 
ture and the Provincial legislatures had no power in that direction. Hon’ble Sir 
Md. Saddulla maintained that there was no substance in Mr. Lshiri’s point of order. 
The Hon’ble President Rai Bahadur Heramha Pnsad Barua on hearing both sides 
reserved his ruling on this point till September 1. 

Debt Conciliation Amend. Bill 

Khan Saheb Abdur Rahiin Chaudhury next introduced his Debt Conciliation Act 
Amendment Bill. He stated that the Aot of 1936 did not give any relief to the 
poor middle class people, whose condition, he said, was worse than that of the 
agricultnrist. Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury, Revenue Minister, said that the 
omission of Section 2l of the original Act as proposed in the Bill, would deprive 
the agriculturists from the benefits which were sought to be conferred by the Act. 
After some discussion the mutton of Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri that the Bill be 
circulated for eliciting public opinion before November 30, was adopted by the 
House. 

The Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill 

Mr. A, L. Blank, Secretary, Legislative Council, laid on the table copies of the 
Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill which had already been passed by the Assembly. 

Maulvi Uahammad Ashaduddin Chaudhury said that it was an extraordinary 
piece of legislation without any parallel in other parts of India. Mr. Suresh Chandra 
Das pointed out that tlie Bill had been thoroughly discussed in the Assembly, and the 
House should not therefoie postpone its discussion. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury, Minister, said that though the Oovornment had 
opposed in the Lower House cortain sections of the Bill which were of revolutionary 
character, for instance the conferring of occnpnncy rights on tenants in town lands, 
they would not oppose any discussion now. The Bill was then taken into considera¬ 
tion. After Mr. Suresh Chandra Das, Maulai Ashaduddin Chowdhury and Rai Saheb 
Eem Chandra Dutt had sjioken, the House adjourned for the day. 

Eevision of Domicile Rules 

31it, august In spito of Government opposition the resolution moved by 
Mr Satyendra Mohan Lahiri to-day for the revision of the provision relating to the 
acquisition of domicile in tlie province as laid down in the .4ssara Executive Manual 
was passed witliout any division. Mr. Lahiri, in moving tlie resolution, delivered a 
full one hour speech in course of which he said that the rule under Section 307 of 
Section 7 of the Assam Executive Manual was objectionable. It offended against Section 
298 of the Government of India Act which laid down that persons were not to be 
subjected to disability by reason of race. 

Change of Holidays 

The resolution of Khan Sahib Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury recommending to 
the Government of Assam to chauge all sectional holidays into genera! public holidays 
was also passed to-day without division. Sir Md, Saadnllah, the Cliief Minister, 
opposed the resolution and in vain he tried to convince the House that there would 
be loss of money and loss of man power, llai Sahib Hemchandra Dutta, Sj. Suresh 
Oh Das, Mrs. Zubeda Ataur Rahaman, Rai Sahib Apurba Ohosh and Maulvi 
Rukkunuddin Ahmed supported the resolution. 

Suitlehentary Demands 

Discussion on the supplementary demands for grants for 1938-39 began after the 
interpellation period. S]. Suresh Chandra Das at tlie outset criticising It said that 
he found that a lot of money was being spent and much more was necessary for 
carrying on research on sugarcane. But he regretted that it has not achieved the 
result that was expected from it. In conclusion, he offered his sincere congratulations 
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to the Finance Minister for having wiped out practically the whole of the burden 
to the Government of India from the current revenues without going into the 
necessity of floating a loan. 

Prisoners’ Probaiional Kbleasb Bill 

Hon. Mr. Abdul Matin Ohoudhury, in a brief speech, thon moved for consi¬ 
deration of the Good Conduct Prisoners’ Probational Release Bill 1937 and 
the motion was passed without any discussion. Two other Government rosolutions 
were than passed. 


Money-lenders' Ambnosibnt Bill 

lit. SEPTEMBER :—The President, giving his ruling to-day with regard to the point 
of order raised by Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri with regard to the Assam Money- 
iendeis’ Amendment Bill said that it was untenable. The present Bill, ha said, was 
an amending bill and that the main Act had not been altered in any respect 
by the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws). Order-in-Council would 
have boon made in order to bring it in conformity with the provisions of the 
Governmont of India Act. The Bill also did not go beyond the scope of the main 
Act so far as its subject matter was concerned. Therefore it was difficult to hold 
that the Bill was a piece of legislation which touched any Federal subject Con¬ 
tinuing, the President said that the Bill proposed to amend the law relating to 
moneylending only and it was therefore explicitly within the powers of the pro¬ 
vincial legislatnre. The Bill, as stated, was referred to a select committee. 

Sylhet Town La.nd Tenancy Bill 

The amendments to the Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill 1937, as passed by the 
Assembly, was next considered. Maiilvi Md. Aaaduddin Ukoudhury moved an amend¬ 
ment to clause 3 of the Bill regarding the commencement of iho Act, Mr. Asad- 
uddin wanted that it should come into force on such date as the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment by notification in the official gazette may appoint in this behalf and not 
with retrospective effect as provided in the Bill. Mr. Asaduddin, in his brief speech, 
narrated the difficulties of the tenants, if retrospective effect was given, Bj. Suresh 
Chandra Das, and Rai Sahib flem Chandra Vutta, opposed the amendraoiit, while 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Monmohan Chaudhury supported the amendment. When put to 
vote the amendment was passed, 10 voting for, » against. All the amendments to 
clauses 5, 6, 7, 12, 15 and 17 were passed without division. The bill again went to 
the Assembly for further consideration. 

Paitadaes’ Right on Relioious Endowments 

The Ilouse then carried a resolution moved by Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri 
reoommeiiding to the Government that, in the case of all existing public, religious 
and charitable endowments in the temporarily settled estates of the Assam Valley 
Division, the record of rights might mention that the vattadurs are holding the 
lands on behalf of the endowments. The object of his resolution, Mr. Lahiri 
said, was to prevent unscrupulous trustees from aliouatiug or encumbering trust 
properties, 

Parhal Holiday in Ramzan 

Khan Baheb Mauivi Abdur Rahim Choudkury's resolution recommending to the 
Government that during the month of Ramzan all the Government offices, including 
law courts, be closed at 3 p, m., on every working day, was withdrawn after the 
Premier, Sir Mahomed Baadullah, had pointed out tbie inequity of granting such 
concessions. 


Flood Menace in Assam 

2nd. SEPTEMBER Rai Sahib Hem Chandra Dutt moved a resolution to-day 
recommending the Government to appoint an export to report on the causes of 
the floods in the province and to suggest means to avoid such calamities in future. 
The resolution was withdrawn after discussion. 

Renewal oe Disqualutcations Bill 

3rd. SEPTEMBER The issue whether parliamentary secretaries should be 
appointed in Assam was raised to-day during the debate on a Bill which provided 
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exemptioDs in case of specified groups who might be debarred from being members 
of the legislature by virtue of the offices held by individuals in that category. The 
measure, called the Renewal of Disqualificatious Bill, was passed after an amendment, 
which extended the exemption to part-time teachers in Government schools and 
colleges, and medical practitioners serving the Government part time. The amend¬ 
ment meant alterations in a measure already passed by the Lower House. The 
list of those exempted included parliamentary secretaries or parliamentary private 
secretaries. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacherjee moved for the deletion of parliamentary 
secretaries and said that he did not tbiuk tliat Asstam needed such secretaries ou 
a remuneration basis. His object was economy. When the Cabinet consisted of 
only four under the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, people outside the inner ciiolo 
of the Government said that there was uot enough work fur more than two men. 
If that view wa,s true, then the popular Ministers should uot have increased that 
number on April 1, last year. The new Cabinet began with five Ministers and the 
number was increased to six within ten months. The public did not know whether 
the increase was justified by an increase in work. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury, Minister for Revenuo pointed out that the Gov¬ 
ernment were aware of an all-round demand for a curtaiiment of expenditure. The 
Lower House, which was extra-vigilant over cxpetidiiuip, had already passed the 
Bill by an overwhelming majority. He also pointed out that all. pai'liameritaiy 
private secretaries iu England were uot paid. Mr. .iatyendra Mohan Lahiri said 
that if the office of parliamentary private secretary was col going to be an office 
of profit then there would bo no need for provision contained in the Bill. 

The Minister did not reply to this point. The amoiidment was lost by 11 votes 
to 4. 

Khan Sahib Rukunuddin Ahmed moved for the deletion of part-time teacLois. 
Khan Sahib Abdur Rahim Choudhury said that if part-time teachers were 
elected as members of tiro Legislature, tflicicccv would suffer. Mr. Satyendra 
Mohan Lahiri poiuled out that in Bengal and Bombay part-time professors bad 
been included in the list. The amendmoat was lost by the casting vote of the 
president. 

Prisoners’ Probational Release Bill (Co.ntd.) 

The House then passed the Good Conduct Prisoners’ Piobational Release Bill aud 
adjourned. 



The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Summer Session—Simla—21st. June to 22nd> July 193S 

Offioul Bills and Resolutions 

The summar session of tha Punjab Legislative Assembly commanoed at Simla 
on the 21it. June ’38. Five offloiaf bills, one official resolution and one adjourn¬ 
ment motion were disposed of. The official resolution which was passed read as 
follow,s “This Assembly do resolve that it is desirable that the following matters 
being raattors enumerated in the Provincial Legislative list should be regulated in 
this province by an act of the Federal Legislature, namely, Statistics of Employment, 
the Offences Against and Jurisdiction and Powers of Courts with respect to the 
said Act of the Federal Legislature.” 

Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill 

23rd. JUNE The House took up to-day the Punjab Restitution of Mortgaged 
Lands Bill, which provided for termination of Mortgages of land by members of agri¬ 
cultural tribes before the coming into force of the Punjab Alienation Land Act of 1901, 
Baja Narendra Nath, member of the ministerial party, opposed the principle of the Bill. 
Lala Mukundlal Puri, another member of the Ministera! party belonging to the 
Hindu Urban gvonp, made a fighting spoch, in whicli he maintained that solemn 
declarations made in the past by Sir Fazli Hussain and Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
regarding Ihe Land Alienation Act were being thrown to the winds, Mr, Puri 
moved that the Bill bo circulated for public opinion. Sir Ookulchand Narang, 
member of the Opposition, de ivered a trenchant attack on the Bill, saying that the 
principles of justice and fair play were not the strong points of the measure. The 
Premier made an exhaustive replay on the debate and maintained that the Bill 
merely sought to restore land which had gone out of the hands of agioulturists for 
five decades. There would not, he said, be even one single case wherein mortgages 
bad not earned as much as three hundred per cent. After the Premier’s reply, 
the motion to send the Bill to a Select Committee was put to vote and passed. A 
feature of the voting was that 11 members ot the Ministerial party voted against 
the motion and the Congress Oppostion sided with the Government, the votes of 
whom altogether comprised 103. 

Lyallpuk Municipality Nomination 

24th. JUNE The Assembly rejected to-day by 63 votes to 31 an adjournment 
motion by Sardar Hari Singh (Congress) censoring the Government for nominating 14 
members to the Lyallpur Municipality as against 12 elected members. The mover 
objected “to the transfer of power from people’s representatives to nominees of the 
Unionist party and the negation thereby of democracy in a democratic institution.” 

Monf/Ylendebs’ Rbgistbation Bill 

The House next passed without division reference to the select oommitlee of the 
Bill for the registration of money-lendeis. Tho motion to eircnlate the Bill for 
public opinion was defeated. The Hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Premier, 
during the debate, stated that the Government were drafting a Bill for the res¬ 
triction of the purchase of laud belonging to small agriculturists, 

Mischievous Statements’ Suppression Bill 

28th. JUNE :— Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier, announced to-day amid cheers 
that he would only introduce tho Bill for the suppression of mischievous 
statements in press and platform and would not proceed with its other stages 
for the present. This decision, he said, was in deference to the wishes of his 
journalist friends, who had assured him that the Punjab Journalists’ Association 
would take effective and voluntary steps to persuade and if necessary to 
coerce the irresponsible and disreputable section of tho Punjab press against 
which the Bill was directed, to mend its ways. The Premier also dealt 
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with <he other aspect of the Bill conoerning public speeches, He said that 
some Congresamen had been carrying on a campaign against recruitment for 
the army. He got in touch with the Congress high command in this connection 
and learnt that they did not for a moment countenance such a campaign and 
in fact they could not do so while at the same time they were promoting 

schemes for military training. Again, some public men had been preaching 

hatred against the police calling them snakes and scorpions and suggesting 
that there could be nothing wrong in killing them. The Premier referred to the 
press comments on the Bill which ha admitted had been generally unfavourable. 
He also mot a deputation of the Punjab Journalists’ Association who had 

been most helpful to him and had suggested that the evil which undoubtedly 

existed could be eradicated by other methods without going to tho extent of surgioal 
operation. He himself could not be satisfied that it was possible to remove this evil 
without drastic action, but his journalist friends assured him that the association 
would take effeotivo measures against tho irresponsible and disreputable section of the 
press and that the Premier should give them time to try this method aud should agree 
in the meanwhile not to iirocecd with the measme. 

Hindu Wife’s Rigut of SEPiRAiio.v Ban 

29th. JUNE Stormy scenes were occasioned today when a Coimress member 
refused to withdraw certain words held to bo objectionable by the House and the 
president, a Congressman. Tire Speaker, Sir Sahabuddin left the Chamber in charge 
of Mr. Bhim Sen Sachnr, a member of the Congress party. During Mr. Bachar’s 
chairmanship, Mrs. Bunt Chand sought leave of the House to introduce a Bill 
giving the light of separation to a Hindu, Sikh or Jain wife in the Punjab who had 
suffered at the hands of her hunband. Chaudhri Bam Swamp, a member of the 
Ministerial party, strongly opposed leave being given for the introduction of the 
Bill. He suggested that the Bill orahodiod the desire of oily women to leave their 
husbands. (Excited criesNo, No, withdraw). Ho emphasized that good Hindu 
wives never wanted to leave their husbands eveu after death tiionical cheers). 

On tho speaker iutorvening, Chaudhri Bam Swamp withdrew his words, and the 
leave for the introduction of the Bill was refused by 56 votes to 13, the Government 
benches voting against aud the Congress members being divided. A number of Bills 
sponsored by the members of the Ministerial party were introduced and a large number 
of Bills was brought forward by the Opposition except the one not given leave for 
introduction. Among the Bills intrnduoed weie tho Artificial Ghee Colourisation Bill 
aud the Hindu and Sikh Bigamy Bill. The House then adjourned till the 1st July. 

Adoliiion of Cuahi rates 

1ft, JULY Non-oEcial resolutions were considered to-day. The first moved by 
Mr. Sahib Bam recommended to the Government to abolish Chahi rates (land 
revenue on lands watered by wells) forthwith. Mir Maqbool Mahmood, Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretary, moved an amendment to the effect that along with a consideration 
of the recommendations of tho Darling Committee and the Sources of Revenue 
Committee, the Government should take up the question of the abolition of Chahi 
rates so far as they were applicable to small cultivators, who cultivated their lands 
themselves. Mr. Sri Bam Sharma said the Congress considered tho resolution to 
he a test resolution in order to gauge the genuineness of the Government’s sympathy 
towards poor peasants. The Congress wanted by the passage of the resolution to 
benefit the poor agriculturists who cultivated their lands themselves. The Premier, 
the hon. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan explaining the Government’s standpoint, said 
that, carried to its logical conclusion, the argument could be used against taxing any 
industry in which the proprietor invested capital in installing machinery or otherwise. 
What the Government wanted to do was to give relief where relief was due, that is, 
to the poor man. But Chahi rate-payers were not all poor or down-trodden. There 
were rich men among them and by accepting the losolution, both the rich and the 
poor alike among this class would benefit while the poor among other classes, such 
as Barani or Nehari zamindars, would bo without the much-needed relief. 

The amendment was carried by 76 votes to 30 and the resolution, as amended, 
was carried without a division, 

Eei’resentatio.n in Tariff Board 

A resolution, recommending that due representation bo given to the consumers’ 
and growers’ interests on the Tariff Board by the Government was next passed. The 
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mover, a morabor of the Unionist Party, declared that the Province suffered heavily 
owing to the neglect of the intereks of growers and consumers. The Congress 
Party’s spokesman, Mr. Dunichand expressed the opinion that it was wrong to seek 
representations on a body of experts. The hon. Choudhury _ Sir Chhotu Ram, 
Minister for Development, admitted that protection for national industries was 
necessary but it should be given on certain conditions and within speciflod limits. 
These limits had been transgressed on the Board. The House then adjourned till the 4th, 

Motor TaaFFrc Offences Bill 

4tli, JULY Due to technical Haws the consideration was postponed to-day of the 
Motor Traffic Offences Bill, which sought to obviate the necessity of a motorist who 
committed an off.nee away from his home town being present at his trial himself. 
When the Hon.® Sir Sunder Singh Maiithia, Minister ia charge moved that the 
Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration, Mr. Mantlai 
Kalia, a Congress member objected to the motion. He argued that by passing this 
legislation even a European British subject could be tried by a third class magistrate 
which the present law did not permit. Therefore, under the Oovernraent of India 
Act, the Punjab Government should have taken the previous permission of the 
Governor-General before proposing to change the criminal law affecting Europeans. 
Sir Shahabuddin, the Speaker agreeing with the view put forth in reply by the 
Advocate-General, Mr. M. Sleem that in framing the rules the Government would 
keep in mind the relevant sections of the Government of India Act, disallowed the 
objection, postponed the consideration of the Bill and adjourned the House. 

fiXNfltrAOE IN THE Leoislatures 

Sth. JULY A ruling was given to-day by the Speaker, Sir Shahabuddin when 
Dr. Oopichand Bhargava, the Leader of (he Opposition and the hon, Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan, Leader of the House expressed a desire that the members should be 
allowed to speak in the national language as the use of the English language was 
causing hardship and some did not understand it at all. Both Dr. Bhargava and the 
Premier spoke in Hindustani while making their sabmission. The point of order 
arose when the hon. Mr. Manohar hat, Revenno Mioister moved for consideration of 
the Poojab Land Alienation Amendment Bill as reported by the Select Committee 
and Dr. Bhargava began addressing the House in Hindustani. The Speaker gave the 
following lulling;—“Now that almost every Chamber in India has interpreted for 
practical purposes Section 85 of the Government of India Act, 1935, in the way they 
have done and this being the solitary House in the whole of India not doing justice, as 
others, to the language of the Province, if you Gentlemen want it, 1 shall accept your 
reasoning that you are unable to express yourselves in English as ably and efficiently 
as you would like, and will allow such of you as are convinced they are 
unable to express themselves in English to speak in the language of the Province”. 

Po.NJAB Land Alienation Amend. Bill 

Bai Bahadur Mukund Lai Puri then moved that (he Punjab Land Alienation 
Amend Bill, as it had omoiged front the Select Committee, be circulated for opinion, 
contending that the Bill had undergone vital changes in the Select Committee and 
circulation was all the more necessary now booanse it had not been given sufficient 
publicity in its original form. Sir Ookul Chand Narang, produoing a bundle of 
telegrams, letters and representations sent to him, declared that the measure was 
obnoxious to all classes of people. He warned the Premier that if he ignored these 
representations, he would be digging the grave of his Government, as no autonomous 
Government could subsist on injustice. Tho hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 
Premier opposed the motion for circulation. The motion for circulation was rejected 
and the motion for consideration was passed without any one challenging a division. 
The Bill was then discussed clause by clause and for over au hour, a number of 
minor amendments to Clause 3 were considered and disposed of. The House 
then adjourned. 

6th. JULY :—Resuming discussion on the Bill to-day, an important amendment 
designed to prevent retrospective effect being given to tlie clause declaring all 
benami transactions void, was moved by Sir Q. C. Narang and spiritedly (debated 
upon. Dr. Narang in a vigorous speech explained that beuami transactions had been 
tolerated year after year by previous Governments in whioh many present Ministers 
tdio held office. Raja Shaznafar Alt, in a strong defence of the Government’s 
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position, contended that the amendment was out of order because it went against 
the clause itself. Kai Bahadur Mukundlal Puri (juoted a judgment of Sir Shaha- 
buddin which he held proved that benami transactions were not hitherto held illegal 
but had been recognised perfectly legal and valid. The Premier, in a brief reply, said 
that the bill also intended that authoi-itios empowered under the act should try to dis¬ 
cover which of the transactions were dishonest and wont against provisions of the 
land alienation act and which did not set aside those which were dishonest. 
The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 81 votes to 10. The Congress 
remained neutral, while the majority of Raja Narendranath’s party voted for the 
amendment. 

Sir Ookul Chand Narang moved another amendment to the effect that mort¬ 
gages and leases of less than twenty years’ standing should not bu interfered with 
by the Bill. Mr. Hir Maqbool Mahmood, on behalf of the Government, opposed 
it on the ground that the Government did not like to be an abettor of illegal 
transactions for twenty years. The ainundraent was rejected. A number of amend¬ 
ments were then moved and rejected and the House adjourned. 

The Moneylenders’ Reoistration Bill 

Slh, JULY :~-Sir Sikandar Hynt Khan, Premier, made an important announce¬ 
ment to-day while speaking on a Government Bill. Ho said that the Government 
were determined to place agriculturist money-lenders on a par with non-iigriculturist 
money-lenders. With that end in view, the Premier said the Government pro¬ 
posed to bring forward a Bill controlling agriculturist money-lenders and until 
that was enacted they would not place on the statute book the present money¬ 
lenders’ Bill, which sought to control money-lending by non agriculturists. 

Restitution op Mortoaoed Lands Bill (Contd.) 

The Opposition made renewed efforts to-day to hold up the Restitution of 
Mortgaged Lands Bill. They moved that tlio Bill as it had re-emerged from the 
Select Coraraittee bo recommitted. The debate was remarkable for what was 
probably the longest speech delivered hitherto daring the session. It was made by 
Mr. De'shbandhu R. Oupta, a journalist member of the House, who moved for re¬ 
committal and spoke with sustained vigour for over an hour and half in Urdu. Mr. 
Gupta strongly objected to the di.scriminatory provision that only certain typos of 
mortgages should be set aside in this way. Ho wanted tliat the Bill sliouM apply 
to all mortgages and should oxclnde from the benefit of restoration all big landlords 
living on unearned income and exclude destitute mortgages whose main subsistence 
was derived from mortgaged land. The Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, 

attempted to dispel the fear that the Bill was likely to help big zamindars. There 

were only seventy-five really big zamindars in the province, who paid revenue 
between one thousand and'five ttionsaud rupees and of these only twenty-one 
would be effected by this Bill. Judging by these figures, could the House sincerely 
believe that the Bill would help big landlords at the expense of .small ones '/ The 
motion for recommittal was rejected and the Revenue Minister’s motion tliat the 
Bill be taken into consideration was passed. The House then adjourned till the 11th. 

Monevlenders’ Reoistration Bill (Oonid.) 

11th. JULYThe Premier moved to-day that the Registration of Money 
lenders Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, by taken into considera¬ 
tion. Mr. Sitaram, a member of the Ministerial Patty moved that the Bill 

he circulated for opinion by 1st October. MirMaqbool Mahmood, Parliamentary 
Secretary made it clear that the Bill dealt with professional money lending 
and therefore, there was no need for differentiation such as the previous 
speaker had urged. The penal clauses would come into operation only in cases of 
wilful evasion and not otherwise. There were 55,000 money lenders in the Punjab, 
which was, thus, a province more seriously affected^ by the problems attendant on 
uncontrolled money-lending than any other province in India. Every one of these 
money-lenders had on an average throe hundred debtors whose lives and happiness 
they held in the hollow of their hands. Mr. Devaraj Sethi, moving for the recom¬ 
mittal of the Bill to a Select Committee said that this motion would not make any 
difference for it would not be placed on the Statute Book uiitil a similar measure 
covering agriculturists was passed which could not be done this session. He urged 
the recommittal because he was sure that the measure was a political measure and 
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not an economic one for benefitting the poor agrionlturists. Sir Ookul Chand Narang 
declared that even impartial people who had watched the progress of this Bill were 
convinced that it was being rushed through. The Bill, as it had emerged from the 
Select Committee, deprived the people of the right of carrying on money-lending 
business in the form of a company. He further examined the provisions of the Bill 
and declared that the Government’s proposals were one sided in favour only of the 
debtor. Closure was applied and the Premier, the hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan replied 
to the debate. Sir Sikander said that one member had urged that previous debts should 
be excluded from the provisions of the Bill. The Premier explained that the Bill 
did not affect previous debts until the money-lenders committed irregularities. 
Moreover, if the irregularity was a stray case and was in respect of a small sum, ha 
was still given an opportunity of appealing to the Commissioner against the forfeiture 
of his licence. The proposed legislation was much more lenient than the English 
Act in several respects. The Oovernraent were not rushing it through as it had been 
before the public for over 15 years and the Government had already received the 
opinions of 400 public associations and a large number of individuals. Proceeding, 
the Premier said that the Bill sought to control agriculturist money-lending also un¬ 
less the agriculturist advanced money to his own tenant, for his own land. Thus, the 
agriculturist and non agriculturist money-lenders were both put on the same level. 

Land Alibnation (3rd. Amend.) Bill 

In accordance with the announcement made by the hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 
Premier on Friday last that the Government were determined to [dace the agrioultu- 
rist money-lender on a par with the non-agriculturist money-lender, a Bill called the 
Punjab Alienation of Land (Third Araendmeot) Bill was brought forward by the 
Premier, The Bill proposed to amend the Punjab Alienation of Land Aot in such 
a way as to provide that no member of an agricultural tribe shall make a permanent 
alienation of any portion of his land to a member of the same tribs or to a tribe in 
the same group within five years of the date of repayment in full by the debtor (the 
former) of any loan advanced to him by such creditor (the latter ). 

Moneylenders’ Eeoistbation Bill (Conid.) 

12th. JULY:— The debate on the Money-lenders’ Bill clause by clausa was taken 
up to-day. A long series of amendments were attempted by the Opposition, but only a 
few of them were fpassed. The Congress Party generally took no decisive part in 
the discussions and on one important division of the day remained neutral. The 
Premier accepted the amendment of Mr, Hira Lai (Congress) which excluded from 
the meaning of a loan, “an advance made in kind by a landlord to his tenant for 
purposes of husbandry, provided the market value of the return does not exceed 
the market value of tho advance as estimated at the time of advance. Another 
amendment, moved by Lala Mukund Lai Pari which was also accepted by the 
Government, defined that a deposit made by an employee with an employer as 
secnrity was not a loan within the meaning of this Act. Tho House divided on the 
amendment to the effect that a loan advanced to a trader by anyone should not fall 
within the provisions of the Act. Only seven voted for and eighty against the 
amendment, the Congress Party not voting. 

Among a few Opposition amendment accepted was one moved by Sir Ookul 
Chand Narang. This related to a sub-clause, which iucluded the words “his 
husband or wife.’’ Sir Gokul Chand caused laughter when he suggested that he had 
not heard of any man having a husband and added that if however the Government 
benches insisted on retaining the words intact, he had no objection. Eventually the 
word “his” was agreed to be deleted. A keen debate followed on the amendment 
moved by Lala Sitaram, a Ministerialist, to the effect that the provisions of the 
Act shall not apply to an unregistered money-lender who “winds up his business of 
money-lending and does not renew any existing loan nor advances any fresh loan 
after the commencement of this Aot, but confines himself to the realisation of his 
outstanding loans, subsisting before tho commeuGomeut of this Aot.” Sir Ookul 
Chand Narang fmther elaborated tho point and argued that the Premier had been 
declaring repeatedly that his object was to wned out dishonest money-lenders. If 
certain money-lenders wished to weed themselves out, why should obstacles be 
placed in their way by requiring them to get themselves registered ? 

The Premier emphatically rebutted the oonteotiou that the Bill was intended to 
wipe ont debt. Its object was regulation iu the interests of honest money-lenders. 
25 
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Only dishonest money-lenders would like to close basiness after the oommenoement 
of this Act, but even they were given a period of three years after the Act to 
realise their past debts. They were only required under the Act to register them¬ 
selves and take out licences. But if the amendment was passed, the result would 
be that a dishonest money-lender would be under no obligation to register himself 
and so even if he continued his fraudulent transactions after the oommenoement of 
the Aot, he would be in no danger of his methods being brougUt to light in a oouit 
of law. The amendment was rejected without a division. 

14th. JULY :—The Opposition concentrated their attack ou the Qovernm 0 nt |8 
intention to reserve to themselves the rule-making powers under the Bill, parti¬ 
cularly with regard to the conditions on which licence to money-lenders are to be 
granted. Sir Ookul Chand Narang moved an amendment, suggesting a reduction 
of the registration fee from Rs. 5 to Re. 1. The Premier, the hon. Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan, pointed out that the proceeds from the registration fee were required 
to create the necessary machinery to work the Act. The amendment was lost. 

A series of amendments, seeking to lay down tho specific periods during which 
licences should be valid, were admitted. Strong opposition was voiced by Sir 
Qokul Chand Narang, Lala Duniehand, Lala Mukund Lai Puri and others to leaving 
the power to the period of a licence in the bands of the executive as the Bill 
proposed to do. It was urged by soma that at least five years should bo fixed 
as the period of a licence while another wanted that a licence should be tenable 
for such a period as the licensee himself wanted. The Premier emphasised that 
these fears were unfounded as the Oolleotor.s would be strictly bound by the rules 
which the Qoverameut would frame. The amendment was lost. 

By another amendment, Lala Duniehand urged the deletion of words, whioh It 
was ooQtended, suggested that the coudiriuns of grant and the renewal of lioenoes 
would be laid down by tho Collectors. The Premier strongly refuted the suggestion 
that the Government intended to leave it to tho Collectors to impose what conditions 
they liked. It was the Government who would lay down the conditions. He 
also pointed out that it was the general practice in all cases of this nature for the 
Government to reserve to itself tho rule-making powers. This amendment was also 
lost. An important Government amendment, moved by Baja Ghaenafar Ali Khan, 
Parliamentary Secretary, was next passed without any speeches. The amendment 
made it clear that “the punishment provided in this Aot will not be inflioted 
upon any person (money-lender) who is convicted for infringing the provisions of 
this Bill prior to the time this Act comes into force." 

A series of amendments wore next moved for reducing the [lunisbraents whioh the 
Bill sought to inflict on money-lenders for committing offences under the Bill, but 
they were rejected. The House sat till 9 p, m. and completed discussion on Clause 
6 , which was passed as amended. 

15th. JULY With regard to Clause 9 doubts were expressed to-day whether the 
Government’s intention of not punishing money-lenders for offences committed before 
the coming into force of tho Act was fully clear. Both the Government and the Oppo- 
tion admitted that the clause as it stood was ambiguous. On the motion of the 
Premier, the hon. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan the House substituted a new clause 
in place of Clause 9. When the clause was under consideration, Lala Sitaram moved 
that the Bill should come into operation two years after publication in the Govern¬ 
ment Gaxettee. The Premier explained that some time would be spent by the 
Government in going through numerous formalities. Moreover, under the provisions 
of the Bill, dishonest money-lenders would get from three to six years time to 
wind up their business. 8o far as honest money-lenders were concerned, the 
Government were determined to go out of their way to help tlieni. The amendmeat 
was defeated. 

Rapid progress was then made with the Bill. Clause 10 containing a provision 
for “the further registration and licensing of a money-lender after the expiry of 
the period for whioh the license was oanoellod, " wa.? adopted without any amend¬ 
ment. The House commenced consideration of clause 11. There was a division on 
Sir O. C. Narang’a amendment to the last clause to include in the Bill a provision 
to the effect that the rules made by the Government under the Bill should be 
brought before the House for approval prior to being made law. The amendment 
was rejected by 92 votes to 31. 
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When all the clauses were disposed of, the House agreed to the motiou of the 
Premier for referring the Bill to a drafting oommittee for examining the Bill with 
a view to suggesting consequential amendments and presenting their report by 
to-morrow. The House then adjourned. 

Anti-Bekami Transactions Bill 

16th. JULY On a motion from the Chair the Assembly to-day passed consequential 
amendments which the drafting committee had proposed to the Anti-Benami Transac¬ 
tions Bill. The Inn. Sir Sunder Singh Maiithia moved that the Bill, as amended, be 
passed. Rai Bahadur Mukund Lai Puri, in a fighting speech, objected to what he 
oailed the exprojiriation of the people’s property under the protection of law, He 
oharaoterised the Bill as a revolutionary measure. It sought to unsettle settled oontro- 
versles. Sir Crokulchand Narang said that by these Bills, the Government were trying 
to fellow the policy of pushing down one community and pulling up another community 
in order to effect a general levelling up. The Government had administered no warning 
to people hitherto that these transactions were wrong and even the High Court had 
not held them illegal. Despite all that, the Government were coming forward with a 
Bill declaring that these transactions were null and void and giving their Bill restros- 
peotlve effect. Malik Barkat Ali refuted Sir G. C. Narang’s arguments and declared 
that the Bill was not retrospeotive as had been contended but was merely deolaratory. 
It merely sought to make the law clear with regard to benami transaotions, which 
had been banned by the original Land Alienation Act and would be held to be 
invalid under the 'existing law in any court. He pointed out that the Laud 
Alienation Act embodied the policy that land should never pass out of the possession 
of the sooio-eoonomic group known as the agricultural class in the Punjab. 
Mr. Ajit Singh, speaking from the Congress benches, caused a surprise when 
amid enthusiastic Ministerialist clieers, ho declared that the Congress Party fully 
supported the Bill and they went further and demanded non-agriculturist holders of 
land who bad come hy that land as the result of benami transactions should be 
punished. Sir Sikandar reiterated his denial that the Bill sought to give retrospeotive 
effect to the Act, The Bill merely intended to plug up loopholes. The Premier 
claimed that the Bill did not contravene the undertaking given by the late Sir 
Fazli Hussain and reiterated that they would not allow the scope of the Land 
Alienation Act to be extended or restricted But he hinted that changed conditions 
in the oountry and the pressure of opinion of the masses outside the House mi^ht 
force the Government to go beyond the Act in future. He reaffirmed the policy 
that no land belonging to an agriculturist should pass into the bands of a non-agricul¬ 
turist except under the provision whioh allowed 20 years’ enjoyment of au agrioul- 
turist land by a nou-agrioultnrist for debts duo from the agriculturist. The Premier 
asked why, while this straightforward conrso was open to the non-agriculturist, ho 
should resort to the backdoor method of a benami transaction. The Premier made 
the announoemeut that during the four months daring whioh Tehsildars had been 
investigating in the province, they had unearthed no less than 6,697, oases, whioh 
were suspected to be benami transactions, of whioh 2,473 oases were being rooom- 
mended for review. 

The Bill passed the third reading without division, 

Money-Lenders' Registration Bill (Conid.) 

The Premier next moved that the Money lenders’ Registration Bill be passed. 

Raja Naiendranath, Leader of the National Progressive Party, a group forming 

E att of the flovernraeut, opposed the motion. While admitting that some opinions 
ad been colleoted on the Bill in the Punjab some years back, he held they were 
not made available to the House for basing the provisions of the Bill thereon. The 
Bill would, bo thought, tarn money-lenders into pawn-brokers with the result that 
borrowers would henceforth be at a groat disadvantage in raising loans. 

Dr. G. C. Narang declared that the trading and money-lending classes should 
now understand that they could not expect any thing from the present Oovernment 
The Bill, he said, would destroy credit in trade and industry. It would set back the 
hands of the clock of political advance. 

The Premier, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, replying vigorously, denied that 
the Bill was either a class or a communal measure. It would apply equally to all 
classes aud communities, to Banias as well as to Pathans, and as be aad already 
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announced be was determined to see that a Bitl applying the provisions of this 
measure to agriculturist money-lenders was passed before the present Bill became an 
Act. He re-affirmed that an honest moneylender would find the measure a source of 
strength and help ; and casual lenders had been specifically excluded from the Aot. It 
had been stated that the village money-lender was a simple person who would be 
unable to understand the law, but the Premier declared that those people with whom 
the money-lenders doalt were even more simple and unsopliistioated. The Punjab 
Government had been ttying to build up the structure of an agrarian legislation 
which would be beneficial without distinction of class. 

The House passed the third reading of the Bill and adjourned till the 18th, 

Land AlieKation Amend. Bill 

The Assembly also passed without division the third reading of the Punjab 
Land Alienation Amendment Bill. 

Gestiiution of Mortgaged Lands Bill (Co.nid.) 

18th. JULY Constitution of the Eestitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill, clausa by 
clause, was taken up to-day. Several amendments were moved by the Opposition 
and were rejected by the House. One such amendmout was moved by Sir Ookul 
Chand Narang with a view to applying tho provisions of the Bill for the period 

even after June 8, 1931. The ameniiineiit wa-s pressed to a division and defeated 

by 90 votes to 33. Sir Qokul Chand Narang made another attempt to amend the 
Bill so as to ensure that lands should not be returned to the original agricultural 
owners if the mortgagee had secured a decree or order for redemption. This amend¬ 
ment was also rejected. Sardar Hart Singh (Congre.ss) moved au important amend¬ 
ment which sought to depiivo those agrioulturisU who paid Rs. 300 or more in 
land revenue, of the benefit of the Bill, It was stated ou behalf of the Opposition 
by several speakers that by passing tliis amendment, only poor zamindars would 
benefit and not tho well-to do ones. On behalf of the Goveiument, it was explained 
that the amendment in effect sought to deprive of the benefits of the Bill even 

those who owned ten acres of land and had monthly incomes of Rs. 75. The 

Premier assured the House that not a single Minister or Parliamentary Secretary 
would benefit from this legislation. The Premier pleaded that the amendment would 
not be au equitable step ; for those who paid Rs. 301 as land revenue, would be 
deprived of tho benefit of the Bill while those who paid Rs. 299 as land revenue 
plus Rs. 1,000 as income-tax would get the benefit. The amendment was defeated 
by 58 votes to 30. The House then agreed to the olBoial amendment moved by 
Mir Maqbool Mahmood, which laid down that the oases arisiug out of this legislation 
should be decided by Collectors “specially empowered by tne Government." The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

19ih. JULY Consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, was resumed to-day. 
The House made rapid progress with the Bill and all the clauses having been passed, 
the bill as amended was entrusted to a drafting committee to suggest consequential 
amendments and report by Thursday. 

Police Lathi Charge in Lyallpur Dt. 

21»t; JULY :-~Sardar Hart Singh (Congress) lo-day moved that “The House do 
now adjourn to discuss a definite matter of urgent public imporiance, namely, ‘the lathi 
charge by the police on unarmed and peaceful Kisans at Chak no. 254 Ganga 
Singhwala in Lyallpur District on July 15, in connection with the agitation against 
a reduction in the width of canal outlets, oausing injuries to many innocent persons”. 
He deplored the Government’s habit of defending “the most indefensible misdeeds 
of the police". He recapitulated the events leading to the alleged lathi charge by 
the police, basing his account on private reports received by him. The Premier, 
the non. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, winding up the debate, said that the decision 
to re-model tho distributory was taken by tlio Advisory Committee at which repre¬ 
sentatives of the Distributory were present. His information was that the agitation 
was engineered by a subordinate of the Canal Department and they were going to 
bold an enquiry as to whether that information was correct. His disappointment 
was that the Opposition had some distorted figures and were basing their agitation 
on them. Continuing, the Premier reiterated that it was impossible for the Govern¬ 
ment to give canal water to some people at the expense of others. The Government 
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had offered equitable terms of settlemeut, but the Opposition did qpt wish to accept 
them beoauae then the agitation would cease. As regards the death of a person 
named Kartar Singh, the Premier said that a sifting magisterial enquiry would be 
held into the eircumstanees of his death and if it was proved that death was due 
to maltreatment, the Government would impose drastic punishment on the oulpril. 

Restitution oe Mortgaged Lands Bill (Conid.) 

Sir Sundar Singh Majithia next moved the third reading of the Restitution of 
Mortgaged Lands Bill. In doing so, be gave an assurance that if during the next two 
years of the working of this measure, some loop-holes were discovered, the Govern¬ 
ment would readily remedy them by bringing forward amendments. Sir Ookul 
Chand Narang in a long speech enumerated the principal defects of the proposed 
legislation. He said that the Bill was not based on any principle of justice or equity. 
The Government bad advanced no ground for confining it to mortgages entered 
before the year 1901. If mortgages were not going to be safe, thou what guarantee 
was there that the sales effected in the past would be safe ? Dr. Oopichand 
Bhargava emphasised that though the Bill had been ostensibly brought to help the 

S oor, it was really to help the rich zamindars who constituted the present 
overnraent. That was the reason why the Government did not place 
statistics in support of the measure. The Premier, at the outset, referred to 
what he called the devices used by the Congress to engineer a furore and up-roar 
in the Province against the Bill. Hartals had been brought about by telling strange 
stories to shopkeepers. One of them was told that the Bill sought to check and 
control their daily earnings and accounts. The Premier said that some people had 
made attempts to give the agitation a communal colour. The Bill, he admitted, 
affected every community. It might affect one community more than another, 
but that did not mean that it was a communal measure. He declared that the Bill 
was really aimed at helping the poor. It had not been designed to cover the 
period after 1901 as there bad been no exploitation of agricultmists after that 
year, owing to the ooraing into force then of the Land Alienation Act, Replying 
to the arguments of Dr. Gopiehand Bhargava, Sir Sikandar said that the oreed of 
the Unionist Party was second to none in the country. The Premier said that the 
Party was trying to help the small peasants and labourers. Ho ridiculed the Congress 
attitude towards the Bill. The Congress Party had given such amendments as, if 
they were passed, would have defeated the object of the Bill by trying to lay down 
that its provisions should not apply to cases instituted by mortgagors before the 
Bill became law. The Premier warned the Congress Party that if it adopted unoons- 
titutional methods of agitation against this legislation in the Province, he would not 
allow the peace of the province to be disturbed. The third reading of the Bill was 
passed without a division. 


Land Aliknatio.n (3bd Amend.) Bill 

The House next started consideration of the Land Alienation Act (Third Amendment) 
Bill clause by clause. All amendments, which were moved by the Opposition and 
opposed by the jjovernment, wore rejected. While discussing the third clause, Sir 
Ookul Chand Narang pointed out that there wore loopholes in the clause, which 
would enable two agriculturist money-lenders working in collision to evade the 
provisions of the Bill. The Premier admitted that there was a loophole which, he 
promised, would be filled in the next session. He appealed to the members to pass 
the clause as it was, so that the Bill might be passed expeditiously in order to 
enable the Government to place it on the Statute Book along with the Money¬ 
lenders’ Registration Bill. 

Consideration of the clauses was completed at 9-15 p. m. and the Bill was then 
entrusted to the Drafting Committee to submit oonsequential amendments, if nece¬ 
ssary, by 10 a. tn. on the next day, the 22nd. July when the Bill was given the third 
reading and the House adiourned eine die. 

Winter Session—Lahore—lOth- November to 2nd. December 1938 

Adjournment Motions 

The winter session of the Assembly oommenoed at Lahore on the lOlh. November 
1938. There were no fewer than 15 adjournment motions, of which seven stood in the 
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name of Sardar Hari Singh. The first, which was to discuss the order to quit the 
Punjab by the first available train on Comrade Iqbal Singh and his externment 
from the Punjab, was disallowed by the Speaker as beii g not of urgent public 
importance. 

A heated discussion ensued on the third adjournment motion to raise “the criminal 
hooliganism” displayed by members of the procession of the bon. the Premier and 
the hon. the Minister for Development at Rohtak on October 7 last, resulting in 
injuries to a number of peaceful spectators. The members had to be called to order 
on several occasions. The Speaker ruled out the motion as the subject matter 
thereof had not been corroborated. 

The House then discussed the adjournment motion of Sardar Hari Singh to' 
discuss the notice served on Sardar Balwant Singh Dukhia, General Secretary of 
the District Congress Committee of Hoshiarpur, under Section 3 of the Punjab 
Criminal Law Amendment Act fur one year, interning him in Bains Kalan, nis 
village, and restraining bis political activities. The Premier justified the action taken 
by the Government against Sardar Balwant Singh Dulihia as it was intended to 
stop the recurrence of terrorism. Ho assured the House that the ufmo.st care was 
being taken in taking any action against political workers. The motion, being put 
to vote, was rejected by 61 votes to 27. The House then adjourned. 

Famine m Hissar 

12th. NOVEMBER Harrowing accounts of the distress caused by famine in 
Hissar district were given by members of the Opposition and the Government 
benches to-day in tire course of the discussion on an adjournment motion by Sardar 
Hari Sing relating to the subject. After two hours’ heated debate, the motion was 
rejected by 66 votes to 30. 

Officui. Business 

The House passed the Punjab Debtors Protection (Amendment) Bill with the 
amendment reocramended hy His Excellency, referred to a select committee the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act (Fourth) Amendment Bill and also passed the Punjab 
State Aid to Industries (Amendment) Bill. It was explained that tne first mentioned 
Bill had been recommitted to the House by His Excellency as the Law Department 
bad, since the passing of the Bill, discovered that it went beyond the intention of 
the framers. The Bill was passed without discussion. 

Drxss Conirol 

A motion by the hou. Mian Abdul Haye sought that the following matters 
enumerated in the provincial legislative list be regulated by au Act of the Federal 
Legislature :—Trade and commerce within the province and the production, supply 
and distiibution and adulteration of drugs, medicines and biological products. The 
Minister explained that this was in pursuance of the undertaking given by the 
Punjab Government in common with other Provinoial Governments that they would 
adopt a resolution on the above lines. 

Multan Commu.val Clash and After 

14lh. NOVEMBER Charges and counter-charges were made by the members 
of the Opposition Party and the Governraent against each other for being 
responsible for creating a situation which led to the communal clash at Multan 
in October last, in the course of the discussion to-day on the adjournment 
motion of Munshi Earilal relating to tho disturbanoo. Members of the Oppo¬ 
sition Parties accused the Ministers of having delivered provocative speeches, 
which led to the strained relations between the two communities. Replying 
to the debate, the Premier, the hon. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, read a lengthy 
statement, reviewing the circumstances culminating in the trouble at Multan ana 
complemented the local officers on averting a riot with a minimum of force. The 
Government, said the Premier, were considering the posting of a huge punitive 
police at Maltan, which was a dangerous district in the Province. The Premier 
assured the House that sufferers would be adequately compensated and culprits 
brought to book. The motion was lost by €6 votes to 33. 

Electricity and Gurdwara Bills 

Tho House then passed the Punjab Electricity Dill and tho Sikh Gurdwaras 
(Amendment) Bill. 
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Aorioultural Products Markets Bill 

The hon. Sir Chhotu Bam, Development Mmister, next iatroduoed the Punjab 
Agrioulturat Products Markets Bill. Sardar Sahib Sardar Santokh Singh moved 
an amendment for the circulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion thereon. The 
discussion bad not concluded, when the House adjourned. 

Lathi Charob at Ajnala 

IStli. NOVEMBER .-—The discussion on the adjournment motion of Sardar Sohan 
Singh Josh, relating to “the lathi charge by the police on a peaceful gathering of 
the peasants at Ajnala (in the district of Amritsar) on the occasion of the Pre¬ 
mier’s visit to the place” on August lO, was marked by stormy scenes, in which 
the Speaker had to call the House to order several times. Speaking on the adjourned 
motion, the Opposition speakers said that the Government were using the Police for 
party propaganda and that the Government, instead of taking the police to task 
whenever they were exceeding their powers, always shielded them. They also 
alleged that the police brought tear-gas to deal with one of the Congress meetings. 
The Premier, refuting both the charges, said that the Government were never 
slow to take action when the police exceeded their powers. The Opposition, how 
ever, he said, indulged in criticism of the police in season and out of season. In 
the case referred to the police were trying to keep Congressmen apart from the 
Unionist meeting so as to prevent a clash. For this purpose they pushed back a 
small number of Congressmen and there was a mild cane charges. The (government 

had no arrangement for using tear-gas, though he wished that all big cities should 

be equipped with tear-gas to enable the police to disperse unruly crowds. After 
two hours’ heated discussion the motion was put to vote and rejected by 08 
votes to 31. 

Aoricultubal Products Markets Bill (Contd) 

Diaoussion on the amendment for the circulation of the Markets Bill, which 
commenced last evening, continued the whole of to-day and was adjourned. 

16th. NOVEMBER :—/Snr<far Santokh Singh, _ Leader of the Independent 
Party, moved a dilatory motion to-day for circulation of the Punjab Agrioulturttl 
Products Marketing Bill, as reported by the Select Ommittee, for eliciting opinion 

thereon by Januai'y 31 next. Replying Sir Ohhottu Ram said that the Pumab 

Ministers were charged by the Opposition benches with getting high salaries. The 
Congress Ministers, he said, were also not drawing loss than the Punjab Ministers’ 
salaries. Referring to a minister in a Crngres.s Province, Sir Ohhottu Ram said, that 
aithongh a Congress Minister drew Rs. 500 as hi.s salary, the salary of his household 
establishment amounted to over Hs. 500 and lii.s house rent to about Rs. 400. 

Besides this, be had at his disposal three motor cars. This statement of the 
Minister caused an uproar in the House. Dr. Satyapal, challenging the statement 
of the Minister, said that it was a lie. He added that he would not tolerate defa¬ 
mation of their Ministers in the Congress Provinces. Sir Chhottu Ram and the 
Premier protested against the use of the word “lie” by Dr. Satyapal and urged 

the Speaker to ask Dr. Satyapal to withdraw his word. Dr. Satyapal thereupon 

substituted the word “incorrect” in place of “lie”. Tlie Speaker appealed to the 
House to use more dignified language. He also requested the Minister not to refer 
to the Congre.ss Ministers. The dilatory motion wiis lost by 79 votes to 7, the 
Congress Party remaining neutral. 

Strong snpport for the cause of the tiller of the soil by Diu>an Chamanlal 
and an able defenoo of the Bill as a whole by the Development Minister were the 
main features of tho debate when the House proceeded to the consideration of 

amendments for inserting new olaases. Two such amendments were ruled out and 
over a score were not moved. Discussion ensued on tha amendment of Chhaudhuri 
Tika Bam, which aimed at vesting the final authority in the Collector for deciding 
whether any person was a grower or not. Diwan Chamanlal opposed the amend¬ 
ment as it would arm the Executive with inoidinale powers. Sir Chhottu Bam 
replying, said that occasions would arise in tho working of the Act when it would 
be necessary to decide whether an individual was a grower or not, and in such 
oircumstauces there was need for some agenov to decide the issue. The amendment 
was pressed to a division and declared carried by 66 votes to 19, The Assembly then 
adjourned. 
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17ili. NOVEMBER:—Most of the afternoon session was devoted to the considera¬ 
tion of the issue whether a “proviso” was a new clausa or an amendment. The 
question arose over the amendment proposed by Sardar Sahib Sardfir Santokh Singh 
which was in the form of a proviso to a clause. The Speaker quoting extensivmy 
from the House of Commons debates ruled that a proviso was not a clause 
inasmuch as it did not seek to substitute one clause for another. 

DiSOIIAROB op PiNCHiYAT OFFICERS 

Chowdhri Kartar Singh’a adjournment motion relating to tho discharge of 19 
panohayat officers was lost witnout a division. The Opposition alleged that the 
officers in question were discharged to make way for supporters of the Dnioni.st 
Party. Refuting the allegatioa.s, Major the Bon. Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana 
explained that the panohayat officers who had been discharged wore incompetent and 
two of them were corrupt. Ho .as.sured the Housa, liowover, that the vacancies caused 
would be filled by members of the same ca.ste as the former incumbents. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

StIITLEMENTARY DEMANDS FOR GrANIS 

21«t. NOVEMBER Supplementary demand for Rs. 1.00,000 under the veterinary 
head for the purchase of fodder for the Government Cattle Farm at flissar, owing 
to severe famine conditions prevailing at Hissar, was granted without muoh 
discussion to-day. 

The House granted two demands, one under “General Administration” aggregating 
to Rs. 122,000 and the other under Public Health of Rs. 3,25,<XO. Chnudhry Krishna 
Oopat Dutt moved a token out of Ks. 103 in the sum of Ri. 75,000 demanded 
under the first head on account of travelling and daily allowances of members, for 
the purpose of criticising the Government’s policy in incurring such expenditure. 
He opined that considerable time aud money was wasted during the Simla session, 
as the only legislation worth montioning that was passed then was the Money¬ 
lenders' Bill. The Premier emphasised that a single day’s session cost Rs. 4,000 and 
if the Opposition would co-operate with the Government concentrating on major 
issues and ignoring minor items, considerable saving could be effected. The motion 
was put and lost without a division. 

The House then proceeded to discuss a demand for Rs. 40,000 under the 
industries head for opening a workshop at tlie Hosiery Institute, Ludhiana. Sardar 
Kapoor Singh moved a token cut to impress upon the Government the need to 
purchase Indian-mado goods for the workshop aud to urge that students from rural 
areas should he given special preference in respect of admissions. Sir Chhottu Ham, 
Minister for Development, replying to tho debate said that cotton yarn, silk yarn 
and half the woollen yarn usod in tho Institute were male in India. Only half of 
the woollen yarn which was not available in India was being imported from foreign 
countries, lie, however, assured the House that the whole sum of Rs. 40,000 which 
the House was asked to vote would be spent on the purchase of raw materials. The 
cut motion was rejected witlmut a diviaion. 

Mr Ch. Krishna Gopala Dutt moved a cut motion to raise a discussion on the 
subject of the creation of an Industrial Research Fund. Ho complained that the 
Fund was inadequate The British Government, he said, had set apart one million 
pounds for tlie research fund. The money which the Punjab Government Was ear¬ 
marking for research work in the Punjab, which was a backward province in respeot 
of industries, wms insiiffioieut. Mr. Desk Bandhu Gupta urged the Government to 
work in co-operation with otlier provinces. Sir Chhotu Ram, winding np the debate, 
assured them that ha would give his most careful consideration to the suggestions 
made bv tlie Opposition. The Minister did not agree with the suggestion made by 
Mr. Oopal Dutt for discouraging the export of raw material. He said that they 
would oontinuo exporting surplus raw materials after meeting their demands. He 
assured tho House that the Government would see that as muoh raw material as 
possible was used in this Province. Sir Chhotu Ram admitted that the money 
earmarked for the Research Fund was inadequate, but he said the House must 
congratulate the Government on setting apart such a huge sum in these days of 
financial stringency. Tho cut motion was rejected without a division. 

Land Alie.naiion (4th. Amend.) Bill 

22nil. NOVEMBER .-—The Assembly passed to-day the Punjab Alienation of 
I^and (Fourth Amendment) Bill. The Bill sought to remove certain teohnical flaws 
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which were found in the Punjab Alienation of (Third Amendment) Bill, passed In the 
Simla session of the Assembly and to allow a person to appeal to the Commissioner 
against the order of the Collector. 

Aomcultural PBOnncE Markets Bin 

During a three-hours discussion on the Punjab Agricultural Produce Markets Bill, 
the Assembly was able to pass only one sub-clause. There were 18 amendments to 
tlie sub-clause. One of them, which aimed at restricting the definition of the term 
“grower” to the actual tiller of the soil, was rejected by 95 votes to 37. Another 
amendment, moved by Diwan Ohaman Lai on behalf of the Congress Party, which 
aimed at eliminating the partners of a firm of dealers or brokers from the scope of 
the definition of the term “grower'’ was accepted by the Government. The mover 
said that the intention of the Congress Party was to eliminate those from the defi¬ 
nition of the word “grower”, who were not tillers of the soil. The amendment was 
opposed by the Independent Party. A third amendment which sought to include in 
the definition of a “grower” one who “works as a dealer or a broker, or is other¬ 
wise engaged in the business of disposal or of the storage of agricultural produce,” 
was rejected without a division. Sardar Sahib Sardar Sant Singh, Leader of the 
Independent Party, moving the amendment, emphasised that a grower, who happened 
to work as a dealer or stored agricultural products, should not be excluded. The 
hon. Sir Chottu Ram, Minister tor Development, opposing the amendment, said that 
if dealers or brokers were allowed to be included in the definition of “grower”, 
the result would be the existence of a loophole and the main purpose of the Bill 
would be defeated. The House at this stage adjourned till the 28th. 

28 th. NOVEMBER A lively debate ensued on the amendment of Choudhti 
Krishna Oopat Duit to restrict the notified market area to a radius of five miles from 
the market centre. The opposition was anxious, he said, that the Government should 
not assume powers that were later liable to abuse. Sir Chhotu Ram, Minister for 
Development, replying, revealed that the Government would support an amendment 
already tabled to delete the words “comprised in a district”, which would show that they 
did not contemplate declaring as notified market area an entire district or even a 
lhana, but the normal market area and its neighbourhood, so as to ensure that the 
grower got a fair price for his produce. The amendment was pressed to a division 
and lost by 73 votes to 29. 

Clause 2 relating to definition was put to vote and was passed by 07 votes to 83. 
Clause 3 of the Bill providing for the issue of a notification of the intention to 
exercise control over the purchase and sale of agricultural produce in a specified 
area was passed in an amended form. Discussion on clause 4 was proceeding when 
the House adjourned. 

29th. NOVEMBER Discussion on amendments to Section 4 of the Bill left over 
yesterday, occupied the House to-day. Two amendments having been accepted, one in a 
modified form, by the Government, the Speaker ruled that nearly ten amendments of 
a similar character should be disoussod together. The central idea of these amendments 
was to exclude retailers from the purview of the Bill. Congress and other Opposition 
speakers made an impassioned plea for the exclusion of the average shopkeeper and 
the small retailer from the provisions of the Act. They pointed out that nowhere 
in the country were these classes of traders asked to take out a license and the 
(government should not arm themselves with this power, which was liable to abuse. 
Tlie Government, they urged, should not go beyond the scope of the Bill. The 
Leader of the House and other speakers from the Ministerial benches made it clear 
that the measure was intended to stop malpractices prevailing in mandis and markets 
and the provisions should be judged by the standard whether or not they would 
achieve this object. There was little to choose between the retailer and the whole¬ 
saler. The Premier assured the House that the bonafide shopkeeper would not be 
affected and the Government had taken special power to grant exemption in deserving 
cases. Two amendments were put to vote and were rejected and the House adjourned. 

Non-official Bills Introduced 

lit. DECEMBER Tho Assembly met to-day to transact non-oficial business 
for the first time during the session. The House refused leave to Mian Iftikhar- 
uddin to introduce the Punjab Tenancy Amendment Bill, seeking to secure cer- 
laiu rights to tenants and to Sardar Pratap Singh to introduce the Punjab Jbatka 
Meat Bill to remove restictions on the preparation, use and sale of jbatka meat, 

26 
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but granted leave to Sardar Ajit Singh to introduce tbo Punjab Postponement 
of Debt J^alisation Bill. 

Eeddotion in Wateb Eatbs 

The House then proceeded to discuss resolutions. An animated debate ensued on 
the resolution ot Mr. Bhimaen Sachar recommending to the Government that the 
water-rate be reduced by fifty per cent. The mover contended that the Govern¬ 
ment were not entitled te get a return ot 13 per cent from their water-rates while 
even the railways were not getting more than three per cent return. The Premier 
pointed out that there were certain^ non-productive canals in the Province, but 
oonoeded that some reductions in Abiana were necessary. Mr. Nurullah {Unionist) 
moved an amendmeut that the rata bo reduced by 25 per cent. Sir Chhottu Bam, 
Minister for Development, replying, said that the Government had genuine sympathy 
for the ryots but they had to reckon with a loss of Rs. 3 and one-fourth crores if a 
fifty per cent reduction was introduced. He had not concluded his speech when 
the House adjourned. 

2nd. DECEMBER -.—The Assembly unexpectedly adjourned sine die to-day 
following a ruling by the Hon. Speaker that the Assembly would meet only 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays aud Fridays and the Hon, Premier thneupon 
declaring in that case that ha would like it to adjourn sine die. Votes 
were then taken and the House decided to adjourn sine die by 90 against 36 votes. 
Thus the threatened night sitting of tlie Assembly to-day and a non-stop sitting 
from 11 a. m. to-morrow morning with a view to dispose of the Marketing Bill 
was not materialised. The House adjourned st»e die. 

Act! Pasted by the Punjab Assembly in 1937-38 

1. Punjab Minuter*’ Salarie* Act. (April 8, 1937) Determines the salaries of 
the Ministers. 

2. Punjab Lemdative A*«embly Speaker'* and Deputy Speaker’* Salarie* Act. 

(April 12, 1937) Determines the salaries of the Siieakor and the Deputy (Speaker 
of the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

3. Punjab Legislative AMembly (Removal of Ditqualificationi) Act. (July 15, 
1937) Provides that the holders of caitain offices, e. g., Parliamentary and 
Private Parliamentary Seoretacies, Zaildars, tSufaidposhes, etc,, shall not be disqualified 
for election to the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

4. Punjab Legislative Assembly (Allowance* of Member*) Act. ^July 15, 1937) 
Determines the allowances to be paid to the members of the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

5. Punjab Alienation of Land (Amendment) Act. (April 11 1938 ) To prohibit 
agricultural land being put to destnieiivo use by a mortgagee or lessee without the 
consent of the owner, and to remove ambiguity regarding the period for which 
temporary alienation of land belonging to a statutory agriculturist judgment-debtor 
can be ordered by a Civil court. 

6. Suit* Valuation (Punjab Amendment) Act (March 10, 1938) To Amend the 
Suits Valuation Act, 1887, in so far as it deals with plaints or memorials of appeals 
in suits by reversioners under the Punjab Customary Law for ,a declaration in 
respect of an alienation of ancestral land. 

7. Punjab Debtor*’ Protection (Amendment) Bill (June 21, 1938) To prohibit 
execution of civil decrees by the appointment of a receiver to administer property 
which is protected from attachment or sale under the Colonisation of Government 
Lands (Punjab) Act, 1912. 

8. Punjab Re^*tration of Money lender* Act. (July 10, 1938) To establish effective 
control on the business of money lending by compelling money-lenders to obtain lioeuces, 

9. Punjab Alienation of Land (Second Amendment) Bdl (July 10, 1938) To 
nullify certain sales and mortgages of land which were effected in contravention of 
the intention of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act of 19CX). 

10. Punjab Restitution of Mortgaged Land* Act. (July 2{, 1938) To terminate 
old mortgages of land (effected before 1901 aud still subsisting) on payment of a 
reasonable compensation where necessary by the mortgager to the mortgagee 

11. Punjab Alienation of Land (Third Amendment) Act. (JuV 22, 1938) To 
place the agrioultuiisi money-lenders for the purposes of the Punjab Alienation of 
Land Act, in the same position as non-agriculturist money-lenders aud check them 
fiom permanently acquiring the laud of their agriculturist debtors. 



The C. P & Berar Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Nagpur—15th- September to lst> October 1938 

Adjournment Motions 

Tho autumn session of the 0. P. & Berar Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Nagpur on the iSth. September 1938, with the Hon. Mr. O, 8. Oupta, the Speaker 
in the Chair. Three doraoustrationa outside and three adjournment motions inside 
the House were the features of the opening day’s proceedings. Muslims staged a 
huge demonstration to protest against the Government’s primary education schema 
known as the Vidyamandir scheme. The two other demonstrations were a sequel to 
the recent C. P. Ministerial episode and supporters of Dr. Khare and the Congress 
Working Coraraitloo organised processions and marched to the Assembly Chamber. 
Elaborate police precautions were taken both outside and inside the Assembly 
building with a view to preventing untoward incidents and disturbances.* 

In the House, the Speaker, Mr. 0. S, Gupta ruled out of order two motions of 
adjournment, one seeking to discuss the lack of provision for training in Urdu in 
the Wardha Vidyamandir School and tho other regarding the failure of crops in 
two taluks of Berar. Mr. B. O. Kkaparde'a motiou of adjournment to discuss tho 
failure of Government to maintain peace and order at a public meeting in Nagpur 
last night was admitted by the Speaker though the Premier, Pandit R. S. Shukla 
objected as the matter was not important. 'Cweuty-three members who supported 
leave being granted for discussion of the motion, included tivo Congress members, 
Dr. Khare and Mr. A. N. Vdhoji. 

The motion was debated tor about two hours and was lost without a division. Mr. 
Khaparde moving it, stated that the Congressmen assembled at the Town Hall last 
night captured the public meeting which had been announced to bo held by pro- 
Khare members. Disturbances occurred a little later and some persons were injured 


* Nearly 8,000 Muslims participated in a demonstration to-day by the Muslim 
League with a view to protesting against the Vidyamandir educational scheme. 
Carrying black flags, the demonstrationists marched in a procession to the Assembly 
Chamber. They were stopped by the police as they reached the As.sembly where¬ 
upon the demonstrationists moved on peacefully to an adjoining park. Later, they 
dispersed after the Premier, Pandit Shukla, who heard their viewpoint patiently and 
explained the Government plan in tho matter of giving effect to the scheme. The 
Premier pointed out that the Muslim agitation against the scheme was misguided 
and misconceived and largely due to ignoianco of details of the scheme. The 
Premier then read out a Government communique on the subject fully explaining 
their plans. A special feature of the scheme which removed the Muslim grievance 
about absence of provision for instruction in Urdu in primary schools, the Premier 
declared, was that Urdu script was being tanght to all pupil teachers at the Wardha 
Vidyamandir training school so that they might be able to teach the same to Muslim 
boys admitted into Vidyamandirs. It was open to any Muslim, who objected to the 
term Vidyamandir, to donate land for establishing an Urdu school and call it by 
another suitable namo. The Premier hoped that the unhappy controversy over the 
name “Vidyamandir” would not mislead Muslims and deprive them of benefits to be 
derived from the scheme. Three or four Muslim League M. L. A.’s including Syed 
Rauf Shah, leader of tho Provinoia'. Muslim League Board, participated in the 
demonstration in which it was reported Muslims from mofussil places also joined. 

While Muslim demonstrators were almost peaoefnl, demonstrations over the Khare 
episode organised by Dr. Khare’s adherents and the other organised by supporters of 
the Congress Working Committee were marked by considerable excitement. Large 
crowds joined the processionists who continued tho demonstrations for over three 
hours in the precincts of the Assembly Chamber. Police bad to intervene several 
times to prevent clashes between rival sections. Despite this, ten persons were 
injured. Pro-Khare demonstrators raised slogans attacking the Congress Working 
Committee. Borne of them carried black flags while others held the Consress tri¬ 
colour flags and placards denouncing traitors. 
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88 a oonseqnenoe of the clashes between rival sections. It was the duty of the police 
to intervene with a view, to maintaining peace, and allow the original organisers of 
the pnblio meeting, the pro-Khare group, to proceed undisturbod with their meeting. 
He accused Congressmen of resorting to violence, to stifle opposition and said that 
even Gandhiji would feel sorry for the incidents that occurred last night. The 
Premier, Pandit Shukta declared that he was satisfied after enquiries from various 
sources, apart from the police reports, that there wore adequate police arrangements 
last night. His information was that there were no serious disturbances at the meet¬ 
ing to warrant police intervention with a view to restoring order and peace. More¬ 
over, not a single complaint had been received by the police of anvone being serious¬ 
ly injured at the meeting. Non-violence was the cardinal principle of every Con¬ 
gressman. The Premier had no doubt that all those who owed allegiairoe to the 
Congress would strictly adhere to it. The Premier emphatically repudiated the charge 
that the Government had failed to mainUin order and peace at the public meeting. 
Minister J3. P. Mishra opposed the motion and said it was deploraiile that diflSculties 
had arisen over the recent C. P. Ministerial episode. They were trying their best to 
see if these could be composed. The Souse rejected Mr. Khaparde’s motion without 
division and adjourned. 

‘Hou’ Riot in JunnoLPOEE 

_ 16th. SEPTEMBER Mr. Tftikhar AU sought tho leave of the House to-day to 
discuss the failure of the Government to prevent riots iu Jubbulpore during the last Holi 
festival. He said it was necessary that the House should have an opportunity to 
discuss the_ Government’s policy in this matter. The Speaker, Mr. Q. S, Oupta, 
while agreeing that the subject matter was important, thougiit that there was uo 
such urgency about it to be discussed through an adjournment motion. The Speaker 
added that Mr. Iftikhar Ali had suffloient time to table a resolution on the subject 
after the Government’s communique anuounoing withdrawal of prosecutions had 
been issued. He therefore disallowed the motion. The Premier Pandit B. 8. Shukla 
objected to permission being granted for discussion of the motion on the ground that 
the matter at present was sub-judioe, 

Muslims and ViDTiMiNoiR Scheme 

Of the other five motions which .sought to raise discussion on the Vidyamandir 
scheme of the 0. P, Government for spread of primary education in rural areas and 
its apphoation to Muslims, four were not moved. Mr. M. Al. Hug, however, rose to 
seek permission to move his motion of adjournment to discuss the Government's 
immmunique dated September 14, on the subject of Muslim agitation against the 
Vidyamandir ifecheme. After some discussion on the iraporiauue and urgency of the 
subject, the Speaker said he would give his ruling to-morrow on the point whether 
the motion was in order or not. 

Primary Eoucaiion Bill 

The House thereafter transacted official legislative business. On the motion of the 
Lduoation Minister, Mr. S. V. Ookhale the Bill amending the Primary Education Act 
was circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. The llill empowered the Govern¬ 
ment to introduce compulsory education both for boys and girls In select areas. 

Dr. Kkare On His Resignation 

17lh. SEP'TEMBER ;— Dr. Kkare, ox-Premier, sprang a surprise to-day when he 
asked permission of the Chair after question-hour to make a statement exjdaining the 
reasons and ciicumstances leading to his resignation of office. While Dr. Khare was 
his statement severely attacking the three Mahakoshal Ministers and membeis 
of the Congress High Command, the hon, Mr. D, P. Mishra. from the Government 
benches, rose on a point of order and enquired it the Chair had allowed Dr. Khare to 
make the statement, Mr. Mishra also objected to Dr. Khare oritioising persons who 
were not members of the House and who were unable to defend themselves. 

The Speaker, Mr. G, 8. Gupta observed that Dr. Khare’s desire to make a state¬ 
ment came to him as a complete surprise as the Chair had no previous intimation of 
It, nor was any request made to him by Dr. Khare to that effect. The Speaker held 
that a resigned Minister had a right to offer a personal explanation to the House with 
the permission of the Chair, but such a statement should be in conformity with the 
dignity of the House and the language must uot bo offensivo. He, therefore, requested 
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Dr. Khare to avoid the uso of language not free from rancour and use chaste language. 
The Speaker further informed the House that he had granted permission to Dr. 
Khare to make the statement. Mr. Mishra again rose on a point of order pointing 
out to the Chair that only the Minister who had resigned in oonsequence of a “no- 
confidence” motion was entitled to make such a statement. He had iio intention to 
question the ruling given by the Speaker, but requested him to reconsider it. On the 
Speaker wishing to ascertain the sense of the House, the hon. Mr. D. K. Mehta spoke 
in support of Mr. Mishra, while four Congress members from the Congress 
benches expressed their opposition to the objection taken by the Ministers. Mr. B. 
M. Deahmukh, Mr. V. M. Jakatdar, Mr. T. J. Kedar and Mr. V. R, Kalappa, Con¬ 
gress M. L. A.s, held that Dr. Khare had a right to make a statement on the subject 
of his resignation and that the Chair should allow him to proceed with it. Dr. E. 
Raghavendra Rao and Mr. B. O. Khaparda from the Opposition benches also sup¬ 
ported this view, favouring Dr. Khare being allowed to have his say p a matter 
of right, which they asserted every resigned Minister had. While this discussion 
was m progress, the atmosphere in the House became tense and the Speaker had 
to appeal to the members repeatedly to maintain calm. The Speaker asked the members 
to address the Chair, confining their remarks to the issue before the House. 

Dr. Khare then continued reading his interrupted statement. In the course of 
his lengthy statement Dr. Khare said he wished to acquaint the House with the 
causes that led to the dissolution of his Ministry. Ho complained that the Congress 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee resisted and checked all his efforts at wrecking and 
combating the Constitution (the India Act of 1935), which he considered was the 
real objective of the Congress in working the Reforms. As, for instance, Dr. Khare 
said, ho did not got their support for his effort to declare January 26, Independenoa 
Day, as a publie holiday. They were enjoined not to do anything which was against 
the plain meaning of various sections of the Government of India Act. Ha charged 
the Parliamentary Sub-Committee with having encouraged his colleagues ‘‘to intrigue 
against me and unseat me from the Premiership of the Province. When it became 
intolerable for him to work any longer, ho took drastic steps against the three 
Mahakosal Ministers. He assorted that throughout the crisis H. E. the Governor 
acted on the advice of the Premier as leader of the majority party, which was the 
only course open to a constitutional Governor in the ciicurastances. He concluded 
by thanking all sections of the House for the courtesy and consideration they had 
shown him as long as he was Loader of the House. 

Soon after Dr. Khare concluded, the Premier, Mr. R. S. Shukla, Leader of the 

House, rose in his seat and read out the letter of resignation which Dr. Khare had 
written to H. E. the Governor on July 23 as a result of consultations with members 
of the Congress Parliaraontary Sub-Committee at Wardha, in which Dr. Khare 
admitted having acted hastily and committed an error of judgment and resigned. 
The Premier added that this letter of resignation was a complete answer to Dr. 
Khare’s statement to-day in the House and he had nothing to add to it. The House 
then took up other business. 

ViDYAMANDiR Scheme—Muslim Walk-out* 

All Muslim League members, numbering eleven, walked out of the House as a 
protest against a ruling given by the Speaker, Mr. G. S. Gupta., who disallowed a 
motion for the adjournment of the House, tabled by Mr. M. M. Hug to discuss the 

Government’s communique dated September 14, dealing with Muslim agitation 

against the Vidyamandir scheme (for the spread of primary education.) The Speaker 
had reserved his ruling on the admissibility of the motion yesterday. After hearing 


* Mr. S. A. Rauf Shah, Leader of the Muslim League Party who along with ten 
followers walked out of the House as a protest against the Speaker’s ruling, in the 
course of a statement said: ‘‘Tho Vidyamandir scheme is a most unusual and 
unoommon feature of the (jlougress Governmeut. No other province has adopted it 
and the Muslims of C. P. cannot but feel that it is being inflicted on them because 
they are in a hopeless minority and because the majority wishes to ride roughshod 
over them.” After alluding to tho Muslim League demonstration near the Assembly 
Hall on Septerabar 15, he said that the Government’s communique of September 14 
on this scheme vis-a-vis Muslim agitation against it, was “simpiv an outrage on tho 
feelings of Mussalmaus,” 
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Mr. Huq, who wanted to movo tho motion and the Government view-point, the 
Speaker held that there was no seiious departure in Government policy as outlined 
in the original scheme and the Government’s communique of September 14, In the 
matter of its application to Muslims. The Speaker added that the matter could not 
form the subject of an adjournment motion. 

Mk. Leshmckh On His Resignation , 

2lit. SEPTEMBER :—Interest centred on a statement iir* the House to-day on tlio 
recent Ministerial episode by Mr. R. M. Deshmukh, ex-Minister. At the begin¬ 
ning, on a point of order by Mr. D. P. Mi&hra, tho Speaker ruled that ha 

would not permit Mr. Deshmukh to offer any remarks which could be 
construed as casting a retloction on the conduct of the Governor of the Province. 
Mr. Deshmukh assured the Chair that he had no intention _ to do so and 
proceeded with his statement, which he took over toi ty minutes to finish. 

After reviewing the events leading to the resignation of the Kbare Ministry, 
Mr. Deshmukh said that a recent statement by the Congress President, Mr. 
Sabhas Bose, made it necessary for him to explain tho paints touching his 
conduct in the episode and acquaint the House with the facts. Mr. Deshmukh 
declared that his support to Dr, Khare throughout the crisis had not been based 
on any linguistic grounds but because ha was convinced that Dr. Kharo was 
constitutionally right in what he did. Had he at any lima felt that Dr. Khare 
was going wrong, he would promptly have withdrawn his co-operatioD._ He 
had not the slightest doubt that if tho Congress High Command had any evidence 
of Dr. Khare’s complicity with the C. P. Governor, it would have pursued 
the matter against the Governor rather than make repeated accusations about 
it against Dr. Kbaro. To suspect that there was a deeplaid sinister plot in Dr. 

Khare’s resignation was to show lack of imagination and understanding. Referring 
to the charge of raising liuguistio animosities, Mr. Deshmukh emphatically 
denied that a Maharashtra “clique” was, as alleged, ever formed in the C. P. 
Cabinet headed by Dr. Khare who, he asserted, never induced Mr, P. B. 
Gole to withdraw his suppoit from the three Mahakoshal Ministers on communal 
grounds. Continuing Mr. Deshmukh said that the goodwill promised by all 

Ministers after the Pachmarhi compromise was not forthcoming, renderiug 
the Cabinet's smooth working impossible. He, therefore, resigned on July 13 aud 
intimated Dr, Khare, the then Premier, accordingly, and again on July 19 when 
asked by Dr. Khare to do so. But the threo Mahakoshal Ministers refused to 
resign along with Dr. Khare at least 12 hours before they got instructions 
from Babu Rajendra Prosad. This act, he ooosidered, was an act of indisoipline. 
He joined Dr. Khare’s second Ministry because he was convinced that Dr. 
Khare had not joined hands with the Governor as alleged and that Dr. Khare was 
not at fault at any time. He oomplainsd that their case was never heard at Wardha 
in July last. It was dealt with in a summary manner and in an autocratic fashion. 
The real issues were deliberately obscured by creating diversions. Mr. Deshmukh, 
proceeding, observed that the Congress Working Committee’s resolution against Dr. 
Khare passed at Wardha in July last on the eve of the meeting of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party was intended to coerce members into meek submission, He had 
expected tho Congress President Mr. Bose, to do justice but be felt ooustraindlUo 
remark that the Congress at present was caught in the snares of prestige. Unless 
the Congress discarded this, it would kill all initiative for creative work iu the 
Provinces. Mr. Deshmukh concluded by asserting that Dr. Khare and his colleagues 
bad not been treated fairly and justly. He relied on tho Higher Powers to give them 
justice and had not the slightest doubt that the justice of the cause for which Dr. 
Khare had been sacrificed would be recognised and would prevail. 

The Premier, Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla said that he had done all he could to 
prevent Mr. Deshmukh from embittering feelings further. “The proper place for us to 
discuss these matters is the Congress organisation and I feel that Mr. Deshmukh ought 
to have resorted to that forum. We are, after all, Congressmen first and Ministers 
afterwards.’’ The Premier added that in Mr. Deshmukh’s statement there were 
many matters which could be effectively answered hut he would not commit the 
same eiror of judgment which his friend (Dr. N. B. Khare) had committed. If they 
were an army they should answer for their conduct to the General. Pandit Shukla 
thought that'Mr. Deshmukh had the tight of offering a personal explanation but not 
of defending Dr. Khare. They would not fail to answer when they were asked by 
the proper authorities. The Premier felt that the matters pontained in Mr, 
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Deshraukh’s statement were of the nature of a domestio affair to be answered only in 
the Congress organisation and not on tho floor of the House. 

The Finance Minister, Mr. D. K. Mehta answered some of Mr. Deshmukh's 
oriticisms after the Premier had resumed his seat. Mr. Mehta said that Mr. 
Deshmnkh had argued well the case for Dr. Kharo. He only wished to deal with the 
question of the constitutional practice of what a Minister should and should not do in 
respect of any orders of the Prime Minister. Mr. Mehta declared that the constitu¬ 
tional practice as he understood was that a Premier who wished to reconstitute his 
Cabinet did not act independently of his colleagues. His view was that a Premier, 
before ho decided to dissolve his Cabinet, must take his colleagues into his oonfidenoe 
and not call upon individual Ministers to resign individually. Mr. Mehta asserted 
that Dr. Khare had acted in defiance of the spirit of joint rosponsibiiity when he 
asked individual Ministers to place their resignations in his hands. This itself, 
declared Mr. Mehta, was a denial of the principle of joint rosponsibiiity. 

Dr. Khare interjected stating that he repudiated the allegation with alt the 
emphasis at his command. 

Mr. Mehta proceeding said that tho late Premier, Dr. Khare, had set the machi¬ 
nery of subordinate officers of the Government in motion against the Ministers, who 
were then in office. He did not desire to go into details but ho wished to make 
a statement so that it might go down in the history of tho C. P. Legislature that the 
late Premier employed tho sleuth hounds of the law and set them on Ministers. 

Dr. Khare again interjected : “It is a misrepresentation of facts.” 

Mr. Mehta said that he made tills statement with a full sense of responsibility 
attaching to the ofilco ho hold and repeated that Dr. Kharo did employ the 
subordinate servants of the Oovornmout. namely detectives, against Ministers who 
were his colleagues, and declared that thoro wore records which would bear him out. 
He did not wish to add to the bitloinesa that already existed now, but ha must say 
that in his opinion, the three Mabarashira Ministers and Dr. Khare himself were 

f uilty of mutiny, because they held their offioos not under the command of any 
Iritish Constitution or imperial authority but of that gioat iostitution, the Congresa, 
which had ordered them to acbept ofiicc, and Ur. Kharo had flouted this authority. 
Mr. Mehta added that he did not owe allegiance to the Constitution which bad been 
framed by others and wliioh he was out to destroy. Mr. Mehta declared that on the 
day this country had the good fortune of making her own constitution they oould 
then swear by that constitution. But thoro were defections amongst thorn ; there 
were disintegrations which Imd been helped or fomontod by people wbo bad always 
been against them. Mr. Mehta warned his friouds ou this side (Congress benches) of 
the Houso not to be led away by tho cheers or thumping of beaches or remarks which 
were mado in derogatiou of the great national organisation. He appealed to tho 
Congress members to bury tho hatchet and forget the past and not to make matters 
worse than what they were. Mr. Mehta, in conclusion, said that he did not desire 
(0 make any personal remarks which would embitter tho feelings further and there¬ 
fore he desisted from making any stateraont which might help to widen tlie 
rupture. The Congress High Command had already lepliei to all charges against 
them and he would not repeat those arguments in the House. 

The discussion on Mr. Deahmnkh’s statement then came to an end and the House 
passed on to non-offlcial legislative business. 


DisaiiilitIes of HaniJASS Bill 

22nd. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day discussed non-offioial Bills. All 
sections of the House supported tho Bill providing for the removal of social dis¬ 
abilities among certain classes of Indians, which was introduced by Mr. D. L. Patil 
(non-Congress Harijan). Mr. Patil explained tliat in view of tho fact that there 
was a great wave of feeling throughout India in favour of the removal of un- 
touchability, it was desirable to enact legislation prohibiting recognition of disabili¬ 
ties arising out of usage regarding untuuchability, either in civil or criminal courts. 
The Bill was reforrod to a Select Committee. The Premier, Pandit R. S. Shukla, 
accepting the motion, whole-heartedly supported the Bill. He recalled that Congress 
during the last decade liad adopted various measures to eradicate untouchability. 
Ho assured tho House that the Congress Government would support the Bill and 
ha had no doubt that all Congressmen would work for the abolition of untouchability 
with renewed vigour and enthusiasm. The Premier also indicated the possibility 
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of tho _ Government shortly examining the question of undertaking temple-entry 
legislation in the Provinoo. He reiterated that his Govemment were always sym¬ 
pathetic towards measures aiming at the amelioration of tho Harijan community, 

Naopur University Amend. Bill 

The House rejected by 57 votes to 24 a motion to refer to a Select Committee 
a Bill for amending the Nagpur Univerity Act of 1923, after four hours’ debate. 
Khan Saheb Ahdur Rahaman (Muslim League), wlio introduced the Bill, urged 
that the minorities should have a hand in formulating the educational policy of 
the Province. The Bill provided, inter alia^ that five members of the Provincial 
Assembly elected bv Muslims and the depressed class M. L A.’s and the Speaker 
of the Assembly should have seals on the Nagpur University Court. The Muslim 
League members and nou-Congress ITarijan M. L. A.’s supported the Bill. Maulana 
S. A. Rauf Shah, Leader of the Muslim League Parly, putting forth tho Muslims’ 
views on the Bill, appealed to the Congress Government to show due consideration 
to their demand as contained in the Bill. He showed how essential it was at 
present to create an atmosphere of goodwill, whiuh was possible only if the 
majority community took the minority communities into its oonfidenoe and conceded 
their right to develop their language and culture and safegurded the rights of 
minorities. Mr. R. O. Khaparde, repre.senting the Nagfiur University in the 
Assembly from the Opposition benches, and the Eluoition Minister, on behalf of 
the Government, oppo.sed (he Bill on the principle that communalism should not 
be introduced in an academic bodv like the University. Mr. Uokhtia assured the 
House that the Government w juld safeguard and protect the reasonable rights of 
all minorities, but he would not agree to tho virus of communalism being allowed 
to enter the sacred portals of the University, The House then adjourned till 
September 28. 

Demand for a Mauarastba Province 

28lh. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to day di.scussed a resolution moved by 
Mr. 0. B. Deshmukh (Congressman from Berar), recommending to the Government 
to take steps to coi.stitute the Marathi areas of the Province into a separate 
Provinoo. The mover said that the recent developments in the Province had given 
an impetus to the demand for a redistribution of the Province on linguistic Basis. 
There was, be added, a widespread feeling among the Marathi speaking people of 
C. P. and Berar that tho only solution of their dilBoulties was the separation of 
the Marathi-speaking areas from the Hindi-speaking districts, Ho urged that even 
if an amendment of the Government of India Act of 19 i5 was found essential 
for this purpose, the House and the Provincial Government must press for it. Mr. 
B, M. Deshmukh, ox-Miuister, moved an amendment, suggesting that the Assembly’s 
verilict on the resolution should be coraraunicated to His Majesty's Government 
in Great Britain witli the recommendation that the British Government should 
take steps to constitute the Muratlii-speaking areas of the Province into a separate 
Governor’s Province. The Premier, tho hon. Pandit, B. S. Shukla speaking on 
behalf of the Government, made certain preliminary observations on the subject, 
explaining the historical background. He had not concluded when the House 
adjourned. 

Haritan Nomination to Local Bowes 

29ih. SEPTEMBER Tho Assembly rejected without division to-day the motion 
for adjournment moved by a non-Congress Harijan member, from the 
Opposition benches, relating to the Government’s policy in respect of nominiations 
to local bodies, with particular reference to the Harijan representation. The feature 
of the debate ou the motion was that Dr. Khare from the Congress beaches took 
part in the discussion. He opposed the motion while advising the Congress 
Government of the province to do all possible for the uplift of the Harijan com¬ 
munity. Dr. Khare asked members of the so-called depressed cla.sses to have faith 
in the Congress organisation, which he declared was sincerely striving to ameliorate 
their condition. A number of speakers from the opposition benches including the 
mover accused the Congress Ministry of making nominations to local bodies in¬ 
fluenced by party considerations and ignoring the rights of minorities. They also 
complained tnat the Government had failed to act impartially in the matter of 
securing adequate representation for Harijans through nominations to certain local 
bodies. The Premier, the hon. Pandit B. S. Sukla, opposing the motion on behalf 
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of the Oovernment, explained the Oovernment’s policy. He said that in making 
the nominations, the Government asked its officers to take into account the olaims 
of varions minority communities and special interests. He emphaticallv r^udiated the 
charge that there was any deviation from this policy and assured the Harijans that 
the Congress Oovernment would never ignore their reasonable demands or fail to 
protect the legitimate rights of any minority community, be they Muslims or 

Harijans. After nearly one and half hours’ debate, closure motion was ouried 

and the speakers then put to vote the adjournment motion which was rejected 

without a division. 

Ubdu as BacosstsED LAtratrAOE 

30tli. SEPTEMBERWhen the draft rules governing the conduct of the 

Assembly’s business were taken up by the House to-day, Mr, Bidayatali and 
Khan Saheh Abiur Rahman Ehan (Muslim League) moved amendments for the 
inclusion of Urdu in the definition of the term recognised language of the legislatore. 
Almost all Muslim members from the Opposition benches spoke in support of the 
amendment urging recognitiou of their demand containing in the amendment. They 
also explained the Muslim League’s views on the subject of fostering and developing 
the Urdu language, which they cherished most and asked the Congress Ministry not 
to b^itate in giving effect to the Karachi Congress resolution dealing with protection 
of minorities, their language and culture, if the Congress desired to win the confidence 
and good-wili of Muslims of the Province. Mr. D. K. Mehta, Finance Minister, on 
behalf of the Government, opposed the amendment. He said that those who had 
refused to accept the Congress as the national organisation of the oountry should 
not draw the Congress Government’s attention to the Karachi resolution on minoritiae 
and try to find fault with them. Mr. Mehta pointed out how financial oonsiderations 
made it impossible for him to acoept the amsudmeut as the publication of prooeedii^ 
of the Assembly in Urdu script, which was understood by only a mioroscopio minontjr 
in the House was not a reasonable demand. Mr. Mehta oouoluded by appealing for 
the withdrawal of the amendment. The debate was at this stage adjottrnea. 

Demand for Maharashtra Provtnoe (Contd.) 

Isl. OCTOBERThe House resumed discussion to-day of Mr. R. M. 
Deehmukh's motion demandiug a separate Maharashtra provinoe. The Preotier, 
Pandit R, 8. Shukla, while accepting the resolution on behalf of the 
Government, expressed serious doubts as to whether the new provinoe of Vidarbha, 
suggested in the resolution, could maintain itself after paying Rs. 25 lakhs, which 
it would have to pay out of its revenue to H. E. H. the Nizsm. It might 
stand in need of subvention. The Premier did not agree with Mr. B. M. 
Drahmokh in the view that they differed in culture, ideas and every aspeot of life, 
and were thus an inooogruous lot. This, said the Fiemier, was a charge againat 
their common heritage, which he could not allow to go uuoballeaged. Ine Premier- 
added that if the interests of members of a joint family required that they 
must separate, then certainly they should separate by mutual oonsent. 

There was an interesting three hours’ debate on the resolution wbiob was accepted 
by the Assembly, some members from the Opposition disseuting with cries of ‘‘No”. 

Then the ^eaker ascertaiued the seuse of the House. The resolution was not 
voted upon. The members from Berar and Nagpur divisions wholeheartedly supported 
the resolution, while some Mahakosbal members from the C. P. Hindi districts leat 
a qualified support, stressing the difficulties that the new province would have to 
face. The Bev. O. C, Rodgers, representiog Aoglo-Indians, also opposed it. 

The Assembly rejected without a division two ameodmeuts moved by the Muslim 
League M. L. A.’s, Mir Hidayat All and Eban Sabeb Abdnr Bahman Khan, who made 
another appeal to the majority party in the House to acoept their demand of holding 
Urdu as a recognised language and emphasised that Muslims were as keen about 
developing their language as Congressmen weie on fostering and enooui aging Hindi or 
Hindnstani. The House, however, voted agaiost both the amendments. 

'The Honse agreed to another agreement, moved by Mr. R. M. DeshmvJth 
ex-Minister (Congress) on the subject of no-confidence motions gainst a Minister. 
This amendment provides that if the question sought to be raised is different, a 
fresh no-oonfidence motion can be moved against a Minister during the same seeaien 
even though the Assembly might have taken a decision on such a motion t^nat 
that Minister. This amendment was not opposed by the Oovernment, The House 
then adjourned sine die. 

87 — 



The N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Senion—Peshawar 3rd. to 22nd. November 1938 


The autumn session of the N. W. P. Pr. Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Pes^war on the 3rd. November 1938. Of the eight adjournment motions tabled 
by Khan Bahadur Sadullah Khan^ the Speaker held six motions oat of order and 
disallowed the remaining two as these were not supported bv the requisite number 
The motiOBS of adjournment related to the failure of the Government to cheofc the 
alarming increase of crime in the Province. 


The Premier laid before the House the Prohibition Ordinanoe, which prohibits 
manufacture, sale and consumption of intoxicating liquors and drues in the 
Frontier Province. e 


The Shaker placed before the Honaa ameadmenls to the North-Wesl Frontier 
Province Courts Regulation Amendment Bill as suggested by H, E. the Governor, 
all of which were adopted without opposition. ‘ 


DEntoRs’ RELiKf Bill 

A heated discussion look place on the motion of tho lion. Kazi Alaullah Khan 
Education Minister, to refer the North-West Fioniior Province Agriculturist 
JDebmrs Relief Bill to a Select Committee. Kaui Atnullah assured tho House that 
the Government wero not actuated by communal considerations in bringing forward 
the measure. It was simply intended to give relief to the peasantry in distress. 
Kat jjaliadur Meher Chand Khanna, opposing the motion, characterised the Bill as 
' an nn-economioal and unpracticablo laousure. He said that the Bill was of a con¬ 
troversial nature and tho Government would be making a mistake if they attempted 
to hurry It through the present session. The Bill was eventually referred to a 
Select Oommittoe. The House then adjourned. 

Stoppino ot' Address to Zafar Au 

4th. NOVEMBER :--lhe flouso took up to-day Khan Bahadur SaduHah Khan'a 
motion of adjournment to discuss the telegraphic orders of the Govornment stonnine 
the presentation of an address of weloomo to Maulaua Zafar Ali. President-elect of 
the Mardau District Muslim League Conference. Mr. A^^ranp^e^ 7fAa», Loader of 
the Opposition supporting the motion, conaomned tho policy of the Government in 
this; regard. The action of Government had brought discredit to the Province, 
which was well-known for Its hospitality. Ptr Baksh, Mr. Abdurrab Nishfar antj 
Jiao Bahadur.Isher Das strongly supported the motion. Mr. Arab Abdul QaiTw 
and Bao Bahadur Chaman Lai, Pariiamenlary Secretaries, opposed the motion, the 
last-named ideolaiTtig that the Oovernment had every reason to believe that certain 
arsons, were dangerous to society and wore indulging in nefarious propaganda. Dr 
Khan Saheb in an impassioned speech, ohatlengod the House to overthrow the 
It did not like it. He deplored the communal colour lent to the debate 

ooS".?*; m™ i,”;i 


The Ba.n.'TU Raid 

. Khanna's adjournment motion 

to disciws “the failure of the authorities” to prevent and combat the raid on Bannu ou 
the night of .July 23 last evoked a heated discussion to-day. After several speakers 
had supported It and the Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan Saheb, had replied to the debate 
on behalf of the Oovernment, tho motion was defeated by 25 votas to 22. Moving 
his adjournment motion, liai Bahadur Khanna drew attention to the insecurity 
of life and property which prevailed in tho Bannu and Debra Ismailkhan distriote 
and quoted figures to show that a largo number of Hindus had been ruined as the 
result of the raid on Bannu. He referred to the circumstances leading to the raid 
and added that even after tho raid bad taken plaoo, nothing tangible was dooe by 
the authorities to compensate those people who had suffered enormous lowes. The 
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Kum of Es. 20,000 yauctioued by tho OovernmeQt to compensate the sufferers was 
most inadequate. Eeplying to critics, Dr. Khan SaJiib said that the House was 
aware that the military, constabulary and kbasadars wore not under the Provincial 
Government. Even if they wore, the Governmont could not provide for the com¬ 
plete security of tho people. Dr. Khan Sahib condemned the circulation, by those 
whom he characterised as interested persons, of false and alarming news which 
caused panic in the Province. Referring to the personnel of the Bannu Raid 
Enquiry Committee, the Premier assured the House that justice would be done 
and heav^ punishment would bo inflicted on those responsiblo for the raid. The 
Premier requested the mover to withdraw the motion. Hat Bahadur Mehar Ghand 
Khanna said that ho had not moved tho motion merely with a view to censuring 
the Government, but because they had failed to infuse that sense of security in the 
Province which was the sine qua non of Responsible Governmont. He sympathised 
with the Premiar in as much as ho was helpless as far as the military and consta¬ 
bulary were couoerned but he was confident that any other Provincial Government 
would have sought their help to maintain law and order. The motion was pressed 
to a division by tho Opposition and resulted in a victory for tho Govornmout. 

Three Bills Passeu 

The House next passed the North-AVest Frontier Province Legislative Assembly 
(Members’ Allowances) Bill, the North-Western Frontier Province Famine Relief 
Fund Bill and tho Kohat Mazri Control Bill. 

8th. NOVEMBER Tho House took up to-day the reconsideration of tho Tori 
Does Regulation Bill and the Frontier Muslim Wakf Bill. All amendments to thesu 
Bills were adopted unanimously. 

Dissolutio.v or Marmaoe Bill 

Dir Baksh Khan's North-West Frontier Province Muslim Dissolution of Marriage 
Bill, which aimed at tho consolidation of the provisions of Muslim law relating to 
suits by married Muslim women for dissolution of marriage, and also tho removal of 
any doubts as to the effect of apostasy of a married Muslim woman ou hot marriage 
tie, was oiroulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Frontier Tenancy Ame.nd. Bill 

Mr. Abdurrab Khan Kishtar moved that tho Punjab Tenancy (Frontier) Amend¬ 
ment Bill be referred to a Select Committee to roporl within seven days.' Kazi Atta- 
ullah's amendment motion, namely, that tho Bill be circulated for eliciting public 
nion by February 1 nest, was carried. 

Liderty Of iiiE Press 

The Speaker, Malik Kkuda Bux next called upon Rai Bahadur Mehar Ghand Khanna 
to move the adjournment motion to discuss “a matter of urgent public importance, 
namely, the curtailment of tho liberty of the press by the Provincial Govornraent." 
The Eai Bahadur said that since a Govorument who nrofessed to be exponents of tho 
principle of liberty, bad come into i>ower, there had Wu an indiscriminate gagging of 
presses and newspapers alike, Alluding to tho Congress Manifesto, the mover said 
that the clauses in it relating to civil liberty and tho right of expression were not 
being observed in this Province. If this was a real and honest Congress Government, 
why should there bo any difference in the policy pursued by this Government and 
by other Congress Governments V He regretted the majority of papers in the Pro¬ 
vince were black-listed and he appealed to the Premier to revise Lis policy in that 
regard. The Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan Sahib made a spirited defence of the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy in regard to the curtailment of the liberty of the press. He agreed 
with the members that freedom of speech and liberty of the press were essential for 
the country’s progress. The Premier read out a few passages from two vernacular 
papers ; he also read out from tho same newspapers humorous extracts, which brought 
forth peals of laughter from all sections of the Houso. Coucluding, the Premier hoped 
that the mover would agree with his polioy and withdraw tho motion. 

The motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 25 votes to 22. 

Lanouagb in hie Leqislaiure 

Giving his ruling on the request of four members, that they should be allowed to 
speak in Urdu and Pushto, the Speaker, Malik Khuda Bux said that whenever any 
member thought be was unable to express himself on any subject in English, the 
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Bpeaker would give him liberty to address the House in any language be liked. But 
it sbonld be remembered that all important subjeots, which members thought, should 
go to higher authorities, should be expressed in English. That was mere advice and 
was not binding on the members. It wa.s discretionary to them. As regards questions, 
the Speaker said that they might be dealt with as at proseut, but with a singte excep¬ 
tion, that if any member pat in a supplementary question in Pushto, it ought to be 
answered in Pushto and if the supplementary question was put in Urdu, it ought to 
be likewise answered in Urdu. The House then adjourned. 

CoNiBOL OK Druos 

9Ui. NOVEMBER i—Two official resolutions, one o£ which was moved by the 
Premier, that matters relating to the prodnction snd supply and the distribution and 
BtatlstioB of employment of drugs, raedioines and biological products, as enumerated in 
the Provincial Legislative List, ba regulated in this Province by Acts of the Federal 
Legislature, were adopted ananimously to-day. 

Non-official Resolutions 

lOtb. NOVEMBERNon-official resolutions were taken up to-day. The House un¬ 
animously adopted Pi> Muhammad Khan's resolution, recommending to the Govern¬ 
ment to establish an Intermediate Collego at Abbottahad (Hazara district) at once. 
Explaining in fluent Urdu the (tovernment's education policy, the hon. Kazi 
Altaullah, Education Minister, fully shared the aspirations of the mover of the reso¬ 
lution. He added that in view of the prevailing illiteracy of the masses in the 
Province, the Goveroment were sponsoring primary education, which was the need of 
the hour. When the time came and the funds permitted, the Government would not 
hesitate to opeo such collegee in every District in the Frontier. 

Mr. Arbab Ahdur Rahman Khan's resolution recommending to the Government 
that in view of the widespread agitation, the professional tax should be discontinued 
at an early date evoked a heated discussion. Kazi Attaullah^ speaking on behalf of 
th 0 _Government, said that the Government wore not directly responsible for the tax 
as it was imposed by the district boards at the time of the Abdul Qaiyum Ministry, 
The Minister, however, suggested the appointment of a committee of the House to 
find out if the methods of assessment were correct. The resolution was passed. 

Debtors’ Ebliei Bill (Conid.) 

I4th. NOVEMBER The bon. Kazi Ataullah presented to the House to-day the 
report of the Select Committee on the Frontier Agriculturist Debtors’ Relief Bill. 
Speaking on the seaoDd reading of the Bill, he said it was agreed on all haods that 
there was great necessity for relieving agriculturists of their heavy indebtedness and 
affording them adequate relief by suitable legislation. The Minister explained that 
the Bill had been framed on the lines of the Madras Act. He deprecated the 
enggestion (hat the Bill would adversely affect the ioterests of the minorities in 
the Province. He expressed the opinion that the relations between the majority 
and minority communities had been greatly estranged as a result of the inorease 
in the money-lending activities of a certain class, and that the Bill 
aimed at cheeking the dishonesty and corruption of that class. Mr. Jagat 
Singh (member of the Hindu-oikh Nationalist Party) moved an amendment 
to the effect that the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be oiroulated for 
eliciting jpnblio opinion thereon by 1st January, 1939. Mr. Ajit Singh (member 
of the Bindu-Sikb Nationalist Party), moved an araundmant to the effaot that the 
Bill be re-committed to the same Select Committee to report by 1st January, 1939 
in respect of the clause relating to the licensing of money-lenders and the definition 
of agrioulturists, Mr. Teh Chand Dhingra, roprosenting the minorities’ point of 
view, favoured the re-oommiital of the Bill to the Select Committee. Rai Bahadur 
Msh^ Chand Khanna oritioised the measure and said that it was a negation of 
the principle of equity and jnstice. He oharaoterised it as a one-sided and com- 
monal measure. The Rai Bahadur had not finished his speech when the House 
adjourned. 

IStli. NOVEMBER After discussion to-day, the motion of the Education Minister 
was passed by an overwhelming majority. Two other motions, moved yesterday by 
Sarjar Ajit Singh and Sardar Jagat Singh respectively, were rejected. Division 
was claimed on Sardar Jagat Singh’s motion for the re-circulation of the Bill, as 
reported by the Select Committee, for eliciting public opinion thereon by 1st January, 
1939. Five voted for the motion and 36 against. Dr, C. C. Ohosh and We. Teh 
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Chand Dhingra who (it will be recalled) walked out from the meeting of the Select 
Committee, voted in favour of the motion. Sardar Ajit Singh's motion that the 
Bill be re-oommitted to the same Select Committee iu respect of certain clauses was 
lost without a division. On behalf of the Government, the hon. Ataullah Khan strongly 
criticised the dilatory tactics of certain members of the House, who supported the 
motions for recommittal and re-circulation. He said that no useful purpose would 
be served by impeding the progress of the Bill, which had been before the public 
for more than seven months. He hoped that the House would agree to the motion 
for consideration of the Bill, which aimed at alleviating the sufferings of poor 
agriculturists. Rai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna, ex-Minister suggested that the 
Government should remit agriculturists’ arrears of land revenue, water rates and 
takavi loans and not resort to remedies which might prove detrimental to the 
interests of minorities. Pir Baksh Khan expressed the opinion that the Bill was 
not of an nnpreoedenied nature and that it was the moral duty of the House to pass 
such legislation. Rai Bahadur Ishcr Das^ in a lucid speech, supported the cause of 
money-lenders, who, he said, belonged to a profession which was honourable. The 
Bill, which was of a raaotionary and retrograde nature, would annihilate the money- 
lending class. Money-lenders, in bis opinion, were not solely responsible for the 
present misery of the ryots, since the currency, exchange policy of the Government 
of India, the non-industrialisation of rural areas and the prevailing illiteracy were 
equally responsible. Mr. Abdur Bab Nishiar said that the Select Committee had made 
changes which were justified. He referred to the incorporation of the provision relating 
to the lioeusing of money-lenders and expressed the opiuion that the honest 
money-lender would not entertain any fears as the provision was calculated tu 
banisn dishonesty from the profession. 

The Bill was then taken up clause by clause and amendments were moved. Before 
the Honse admurned it disposed of 16 amendments, all relating to Clause 2. which 
contained a definition of the word “agricuiturist”. All the amendments standing in the 
name of Hindu Congress members were withdrawn. Dr. C. 0. Ghosh wished to make 
a statement on the Bill, but the Speaker disallowed it stating that, when amendments 
to the Clauses were under discussion, any statement on the Bill was unwarranted. 

Frontier Pbimxrt Edooition Bill 

ISA. NOVEMBER The North-West Frontier Province Primary Education 
Bill, 1938, sponsored by Pir Baksh Khan, was passed to-day. Two amendments 
were lost. Mian Jafar Shah (Congress) tabled a motion of adjournment to discuss 
the alleged assault on the villagers of Taugi in the Nowsheia sub-division, by 
British soldiers. Following an assurance from the Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan Sahib 
that a thorough enquiry would be held into the iuoideut, of which the Government 
had no knowledge at present, the mover withdrew bis motion. 

Ariifiohl Ghee Colobisation Bill 

Mr. Tek Chand Dhingra's Bill to make provision for the oolorisalion of all 
artificial ghee in the Frontier Province was referred to a Select Committee to 
report before the next session of the Legislature. 

The Bannu Raid Vioiimb 

Wth. NOVEMBER The Assembly disposed of non-offioial resolutions to-day. 
Considerable beat was imported into the discussion on Rai Bahadur Meher Chand 
Khanna's resolution, recommendiug to the Provinoial Government to appoint a 
committee of the House with the Prime Minister as Chairman, to enquire into the 
loss of property incurred by the various inhabitants of the districts of Baunu and 
Debra Ismail Khan since the starting of the Waziristan operations of 1937 and to 
suggest the grant of adequate compensatiou in each deserving ease. After a two- 
hours’ disoussion, the resolution was defeated. The Premier fully sympathised with 
the mover of the resolution, adding that he had personally visitod the affected areas 
and had done what was possible under the oiroumstauoes. He expressed the 
opinion that no useful purpose would be served by the appointment of suoh a 
committee when the Goverument were well aware of their fiuaucial limitations. 
The Premier, however, assured the mover that the Government would approach 
the Central Government for a substantial grant to compensate the sufferers and 
when the amount was available, the Ptovincial Government would appoint a oommittee 
as suggested. The Premier hoped that in view of. this assurance, the resolution 
would ne withdrawn. ExpUining bis position, Rai Bahadur Meher Chand Khannp 
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stressed the faot that ho was not actuated by malicious motives against the Govern¬ 
ment in brioging forward that rcsolutiou, but his grievance wa» that despite repeated 
appeals from the people for oompeiisation and piotection, the Government had 
taken no action in that direction. He agreed with the Premier that there was a 
lack of funds but expressed the view that it was the primary duty of a popular 
Government to look into the people's grieviinces. Ha would withdraw his motion 
if the House agreed but Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, Leader of the Opposition, shouted 
“no” and the resolution was eventually lo.st. 

Debtous’ Beuef Bill (Contd.) 

I9th. NOVEMBER :—The hon. Vr. Kkan Sahib explained to-day the Government’s 
position with regard to the reversiou of the Agriculturist Debtors' Relief Bill 
to the original form. In doing so, he said, “On ano side, there is the Muslim 
League element dragging the Government to the one extreme and on the other 
side, the Mahasabha members trying to pull as to the other extreme, We are 
trying our best to bring them together, the duty of the Goverement is clear 
and their policy is also always clear and defiuito. Tlio Premier added that until 
eventually the members of the Mahasabha and the Muslim League were brought 
together, the Government would not be satisfied. 

Many spirited speeches were made when the House took up discussion on Mr. 
Arab Abdul Ghaffar Khan'a aineudmeiit, deleting Clause 2 of the Select Committee 
report and substituting therefor Clause 2 as it occurred in the original Bill. 

Mr. Abdur Rab Kiaktar, on a point of order, stated that, according to parlia¬ 
mentary procedure, when the former part of a question was amended or amendmentB 
thereto proposed or rejeoled, no amendment relating to the latter part of that 
question could be moved. Mr. Nishtar, therefore, obieoted to Mr. Arab Abdul Ghaffar's 
amendment. After the Leaders of tlio parties in the House, including the hon. Kazi 
AtlauUah Khan, had spoken and the Advooate-Geueral had explained the legal 
implications, the Speaker, Malik Khuda Bux ruled out Mr. Nishtar’s point of order. 
Pir Bakah and Mr. Abdul Rab Niahtar spoke, oriticisieg the aroendment. Mr. 
Arab Abdul Ghaffar Khan, replying to the debate, refuted all the allegations made 
against the Government by previous speakers and assured the House that the 
Government took that course strictly on principle aud not with a view to placating 
any party. The amendment was pressed to a division aud passed by 28 votes to 14. 

Mr. Arab Abdul Ghaffar's next ameniimenf, relating to Clause 3, was still under 
discussion when the House adjourned till Monday. 

2 Ul. NOVEMBER Members of the Hindu-Sikh Nationalist Party, headed by 
Rai Bahadur Meher Ckand Khanna, staged a walk-out to-day as a protest against the 
attitude of the Government with regard to the Party’s amendments to the Bill. 

Speedy progress was made this morning with the Bill, the Government^ benches 

not participating in active discussion. Mr. Jagut Singh's amendment, which preci¬ 
pitated the walk-out, urged that the measure should have retrospective effect 
only in respect of debt interest or any other transaction existing three 
years before the passiug of the Act. Rai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna, 
announcing bis intention on behalf of his Partv to abstain from further participation 
in the discussion on the Bill, characterised the measure as symbolic of majority 
tyranny over the miuorities in this Province. 

Aoriculiubal Prodoce Mareeis Bill 

22nd. NOVEMBER Mr. Jagat Singh, continaed his untinished speech to-day 
on his motion that the Frontier Agricultural Produce Markets Bdl be circulated 
to elicit public opinion thereon. Rai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna 
characterised the Bill as “a Black Bill” and said that _ he had closely 

studied the measure and had come to the conclusion that it was analogous to 

a similar Bill introduced in the Punjab Legislative Assembly. He attacked the 
provisions of the Bill relating to the licensing of traders and expressed the opinion 
that in no other Congress Province did such provisions exist. Therefore, he supported 
the motion for circulation. The hen, Khan Mahomed Abbas Khan, Minister for 
Industries, explaining iii Urdu the principle of the Bill, said that the Government 
were not actuated by communal considerations. It was only sought to safeguard the 
interests of agriculturists from unsorupnlons traders who “were sucking their bloods.” 

Mr. Jagat Singh’s motion for oireulatioo was pressed to a division and was 
carried by 23 votes to 10. The House then adjourned sine die. 



The Orissa Legislative Assembly 

Autumn SeMion—Cuttack—29th. .‘August to 9th. September 1938 

Opficiil Resolutions Passed 

The autuma session of the Orissa Legislative Assembly oommenced at Calcutta on 
the 29ili. August 193S with &fr. Mukund Prasad Das, Speaker in the obmr, who 
made a statement regarding the oonstitution of a Standing Rules Committee on 
which there was a Government resolution for the constitution of such a committee. 

On a resolntion moved by Mr. Bisivanath Das, Premier, the House appointed a 
committee of privileges consisting of the Deputy Speaker as chairman. A standing 
rule committee was constituted on the motion of the Leader of the House, with the 
Speaker as chairman. Mr. Bodhram Dubey, Minister for Law and Oommerce, moved 
a resolution that it was desirable that (1) trade and commerce within the province 
in drugs, medicines, and biological products, (2) production, supply and distribntion 
of Drugs, medicines and biological products (d) adulteration of drugs, medicines 
and biological products. (4) fees in respect of these, (5) inquiries and statistics for 
purpose of matters mentioned in clauses 1 to 4. (0) offences against laws with 
respect to matters mentioned in clauses one to flvo, and (7) jurisdiction and powers 
of courts with respect to matters mentioned in clauses one to sis, which aro among 
matters enumerated in the proiincial legislative list should bo regulated in this 
province by an Act of the Federal Legislature. Mr. Dubey, speaking on the 
resolution, stated that for the proper control of trafho in drugs it was advisable to 
have a common standard for all provinces whiuh was possible only through an Act 
of the Federal Legislature. Mr. M. 0. Fatnaik and Mr. L. Rahman, opposing the 
resolution, stated it would deal a death blow to the manufacture of drugs in the 
province and they felt that the Provincial Government was giving away some of 
its powers. The resolution was carried by 40 to 11 votes. 

The Uouse also passed a resolution to the effect that it was desirable' that the 
following matters, being matters enumerated in the Provincial Legislative List, 
should be regulated in the Province by an Act of the Federal Legislature, namely 
(1) statistics of employment, [2) offences against and the jurisdiction and powers of 
courts with respect to the said Act of the Federal Legislature. 

Mr. Bodhram Dtibey’s Orissa Prevention of Adulteration .and Control of Sale of 
Food Bill, 1938 was referred to a ■Select Committee. 

Reoroanisation or Secretariat 

30lb. august The Assembly took up discussion, this morning, of thu 
Government resolution asking the Assembly to take into consideration the report 
of the Orissa Secretariat Reorganisation Committee and to anthposa the Oovernmeot 
to give effect to its recommendations as far as i.s considered necessary. One of 
the recommendations of the Committee related to separation of the I/igislative 
Department, The Speaker, at the outset, said that lie was in favour of separation. 
He had ^ont his views to the Government. Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier, moving 
the resolution, stated that soon after the Congress assumed offioe, they foupd it 
neoeasary to reorganise the Secretariat. Consequently, they appointed a Committee. 
They did not accept all the recommendations of the Committee, but wanted to give 
immediate effect to some of the recommendatious. Ho added that the Govermneut 
had no objection to separation of the Assembly Department if the tweaker so desired, 
but they felt it would entail additional expendituie, Mr. M. O. Patnaik felt that 
the difficulties to the Secretariat wore duo to three different systems of administra¬ 
tion prevailing in the Province, and they would not be solved by strengthening the 
staff as recommended by the Committee. Ho opposed the proposal for recruitment 
of staff on a permanent basis. Fie moved an ameudment for postponing consideration 
of the report. The resolution was passerl on the next day, the Slst August. 

The Moneylenders’ Bill 

31»t. august Mr. Biswanath Das introduued to-day the Money-lenders’ Bill. In 
moving for the consideration of the Bill Mr. Das stated that the old idea, that it was 
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the primary duty of tha debtor to pay the creditor with a view to ridding oneself of 
one’s sins, was utterly forgotten. Neither the debtor nor the creditor was advancing 
it after estimating the capacity of the debtor. Judges having to administer iaw and 
ignorant of Indian conditicn.s had forgotten to apply old Hindu principles. The 
Moslem religion totally prohibited the charging of interest while the Hindu law put 
limitation on the taking of interest. Mr. Das stated that a conference was held _ to 
consider the question of legislation in this oonnezion, to which members representing 
the Opposition groups were invited. The Bill was drafted on the lines of the oonolu- 
sions arrived at the conference. Mr. V. K. Raju moved an amendment for the 
circulation of the Bill. Mr. M. O. Patnaik supported the amendment. The House 
rejected Mr. Raju’s proposal and accepted the amendment of Mr. Nahakriahna 
Chowdhury for reference of the Bill to a select committee. 

Famine Pond Amend. Bill 

1st. SEPTEMBER The Assembly passed to-day the Orissa Famine Fund 
Amendment Bill, making provision for utilising the excess of the statutory limit of 
Rs. 10 lakhs standing in the Fond for proteetivo irrigation work which were essen¬ 
tially needed in a tlood-stricken province like Orissa. 

The Monetlendkrs’ Bill (Contd.) 

Mr. Brajaaundar Das, Deputy Leader of the Opposition, speaking in favour of 
circulation of the Money-lenders’ Bill slated that while control over moneylending was 
necessary he wanted the Government to adopt an attitude of caution as any scare 
created by the Bill would adversely affect the public, especially tho small landholders 
who often received timely help from raonejicnders. Mr. Latifur Rahaman stated 
that facilities for borrowing should be created before such legislation as the present 
measures was passed. The Rev. E. M. Evans made the most striking speech of the 
day opposing oirculaiioii. A good unraber of Bills had been passed but, in his 
opinion, none was more important than the present measure. It was long overdue, 
Mr. A. S. Khan, supporting tho move for circulation, made strong remarks against the 
Congress Ministry, They “not only govern but overgovern”, he said, Mr. Bitchitra- 
nanda Das said that if there was any piece of legislation which was overdue it was 
the Money-lenders’ Bill. Mr. Jadamoni Mangnraj next rose to reply on behalf of the 
Government. This was objected to by Mr. M. <?. Patnaik and Mr. Latifur Rahman 
who stated that only the mover of the Bill should reply. The Speaker stated that 
though on a former occasion he had allowed the parliamentary secretary to reply on 
behalf of the Government he now found that according to the rules only the mover 
should reply. While giving the assurance that this rule would be followed the Pre¬ 
mier stated if the parliamentary secretary attached to him spoke he was speaking on 
the Premier’s behalf. 


Rehuious Endowments Bill 

2nd. SEPTEMBER ;-Mr. Biswanath Daa, Premier, moved to-day tho Orissa 
Religious Endowmeuts Bill. He stated that in the past, whatever religion was professed 
by the Euler, he had control over all religious endowments. Explaining why the 
Government had introduced the present Bill, inspite of two previous non-offlciai Bills, 
he said that the present Bill aimed at controlling endowments through a Commissioner 
appointed by the Government so that the Assembly would have full control over the 
administration of endowments through a separate department. Mr. M. O. Patnaik, 
opposing the Bill, argued that there was not much difference between the Government 
Bill and bis and Mr. Oodavaiis Misra’s Bills. Such modifioatioas as wore desired could 
be effected by amendments to those nou-offioial Bills. 

OnissA Indusibial Development 

The Assembly then considered the adjournment motion by Mr. Latifur Rahman 
regarding tho reported decision of the Government to give a monopoly to a oertain 
chemical company in Calcutta for ocllection of chemicals in Orissa. 

The Premier explained the Government’s Industrial policy. He stated that the 
Government were anxious to see industrial development effected in the province. As 
he had already said in his Budget speech, the Government were going to encourage 
the establishment of two factories—a paper mill and a chemical works. The Govern¬ 
ment were anxious to seo the raw materials of the province properly utilised. The 
chemical company (referred to in the adjournment motion) had wanted to start a 
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chemical factory “with the blessings of Government if possible,” The Premier added 
that since the Government wanted to encourage swadeshi instead of purchasing goods 
from factories in Calcatta and Bombay, it would be to the province’s and the Govern¬ 
ment’s benefit if factories were established in Orissa. “It a company were started in 
Orissa to-day, the Orissa Government will not only give it its blessing but will do 
something more.” The Speaker thereupon stated that the whole basis of Mr. Rahman’s 
motion depended on newspaper reports. The Government had issued a long statement 
declaring that they had not arrived at a decision. He therefore disallowed the 
adjournment motion. 

Orissa Prouiuition Scheme 

3rd. SEPTEMBER The Orissa Oovornment’s scheme of prohibition was explain¬ 
ed in the Assembly to-day when a soppleraontary demand for Rs. 28,863 under 
“excise” was presented to the House. The scheme is at present restricted to the 
prohibition of opium in Balaaore district. Mr. Bodhram Dubey, Minister, in present¬ 
ing the estimates, stated that tlie Government’s scheme was to abolish 33 shops 
situated in the interior of the district. The 13 shops situated on tho border of tne 
district will not be interfered with. In places where opium shops will be closed down^ 
22 dispensaries will bo opened. These centres will be utilized for the registration of 
addicts and for looking after their health. Supply of opium to these addicts will also 
be made from these dispensaries. Over and above these dispensaries, there are 14 
other such institutions already in existence in the district. The Government’s object, 
the Minister said, was to collect statistics and to carry on propaganda as also to And 
out the requirements of addicts, which would be reduced. Tne propaganda to be 
carried out by Government officers, which would require an addition to the staff, and 
non-officials will begin from October 15. An additional staff will be required to stop 
smuggling. The present rovenue from opium was rupees four lakhs. In the Budget 
for 1938-39 the Government liad provided for a loss of lupees one lakh, but they did 
not expect that loss now, as total prohibition will be introduced only from April 1, 
1939. The Government did not expect any loss this year, but after total prohibition 
was introduced, the loss on opium would be felt. 

Mr. M, G. Patnaik opposed the provision for extra staff as tho Government did 
not intend to introduce total prohilutiun until April next, The cur motion was defeat¬ 
ed and the entire demand passed. 

SDPrLSME.VTARY Deman'ds 

Earlier, the demand for Rs. 98,340 under “Land Revenue” for work of record of rlghKs 
and of settlement of rents inGaiijam district in the zemindari areas in 1,198 villages, was 
passed. A demand for a grant of Rs. 4 950 under “forests’* was also passed. It was 
intended to depute a candidate from the province for training in the Forest Research 
Institute at Dehra Dun. The next demand passed was Rs. 9,000 under “irrigation”. 

5th, SEPTEMBER :—A supplementary demand of Bs. 4,300 for subscribing to 
the services of two news agencies w.as passed to-day. The Rrcmier, Mr. B. DaS said 
that there was need to subscribe the news agencies unless they followed the previous 
governments and “bribed the Piess.” Nows agencies in Orissa were doing useful 
publicity work for the Government and the Province despite severe handicaps like 
heavy expenditure. 

During discussion on a supplementary demand the Premier made a statement on 
a point raised by Mr. Patnaik as to whether Ministers constituted the Government, 
He called Mr. Patnaik’s contention an amazing statement and said that Congress 
had accepted office on the assurance that there would be no interference in the day 
to day administration of the Ministers, who formed the Government. 

6th. SEPTEMBER :~Vurious schemes to encourage industries, especially cottage 
and village industries, to improve agriculture and to promote co-operation, were 
the subject matter for suppleraeutary demands for grants to-day. 

Food Adulteration Co.vtrol Bill 

7th. SEPTEMBER :—The Hon. Mr. Bodhram Dube, Minister presented to-day the 
Select Committee’s Report on Orissa Prevention ot Adulteration and Control Of Sale 
of Pood Bill. Provisions have been made in this bill for prohibiting sale of food 
stuffs by persons suffering from infectous and contagious diseases. It aims at 
adequate provisions for ensuring that food intended for human consumption is sold 
in pure and genuine condition. Rev. E. M. Evans Mr. G. C. Thatraj and Mr, 
28 
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Brojosundar Das congratulated the Government for bringing such a measure. Rev. 
Evans wished that provisions of the bill were soon extended over partially extended 
areas also. The Minister, Mr. Bodhram Dube said that such a bill was long overdue 
and he was glad to get the opportunity of sponsoring the same. Mr. Dube said that 
this Act would bo enforced according to needs of different parts of province including 
the partially excluded areas. The bdl was then passed and the House adjourned. 

Aoenot Areas In Orissa 

8th SEPTEMBER The lion. Mr. Bisu-anath Dns, the i’reraier, welcoming the 
resolution moved by Mr. Atal Behary Acharya to bring under normal administra¬ 
tion all the partially exoluded areas of the Province, stated that although special 
powers were vested in the Governor, tho Ministry was responsible for the adminis¬ 
tration of tho areas and the initiative for thoir development came from the Ministry. 
Tn the last elections, ho added, out of 80,000 women voters who exerc sed their 
franchise, 20,000 belonged to Samtwipur and Koraput and this fact revealed how 
tho people in the partially exclndml .areas were casting their votes .and choosing 
their represontives. Tiiere wa.s no jostilieation for tho Viceroy or the Governor 
having special powers tor the adrainistr.aiion of these areas. 

Tho resolution was carried unanimously and tho Ilousn adjourned sine die. 


Acts passed by the Orissa Assembly in 1937-38 

The following measures have been passrel by the Assembly in the first year of 
its existence .l 

(1) The OriiM Minitteri’ Salary Act, 1937 ( fixing salary of each ot the 

Ministers ). ^ ^ ~ , 

(2) The Orissa Legislative Assembly Speaker s and Deputy Speaker s Salary 

Act, 1937. „ . 

(3) The Orissa General Clauses Act, 1937 (lor interpretation Acts). 

(4) The Orissa Offices of Profit (Removal of Disqualification) Act, 1937. 

(5) The Agriculturists' Loans (Orissa Amendment) Act, 1937 (To allow Pro¬ 
vincial Government to grant loans to OKricnlinrisiB to redeem their debis). 

(6) Tho Orissa Legislative Assembly Members’ Salaries ond Allowances Act, 
1937 (Fixing the salary of members). 

(7) Repeal of the Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act, 1938 (Large emergency 
powers given to the (.lovernraent under this Act were under the changed circums¬ 
tances found obsolete and tho repeal of the Act gave a legal recognition to such 
fit’&tiO of sffftirs) 

(8) The Orissa Co-operative Land Mortgage Act, 1938, was passed authorising 
the Government to establish a Oniral Land Mortgage Bank with a view to remove 
the long-felt need of the cultivators to secure long-term loans to rescue Iheraselves 
from the clutches of ancestral indebtedness. 

(9) The Madras Estates Land (Orissa Amendmei.t) Bill, 1937, The Bill was 
passed by tho Assembly to substiinie rniyatwaii as.scssmciit with incrc.uso up to two 
annas in the rupee inkcad of full half of gros.s produce paid to zamindars by 
the raiyats. The payment of half the gross produce of laud to the zamindars 
has been acting very adversely on the economic life of the tenaut population and 
the present piece of legislation is an attempt, to improve the lots of these people 
and increase thereby rural happiness and contontment. 

(10) The Orissa Tenancy Amendment Bill of 1937 was passed in the Assembljy 
which proposes to abolish mutation fees by giving free right of transfer to agricul¬ 
tural holdings, by giving right of trees to raiyats except existing rights in trees 
if they are spcciflcally registered in the name of tho zimiiidars and also by pena¬ 
lising the exaction of illegal cases. The Act. also seeks to reduce the rate of 
interest on arrear dues from 12 and a half per cent to (1 per cent. 

Ill) Tho Moratorium Act of 1938, for cultivators of Inam villages was passed. 

(12) Oriita Small Holder*’ Bill, 1938 vras passed b.y which decree-holders can¬ 
not sell holdings of raiyats to an extent of less than I) acres of wet lands and 13 
acres of dry or rain-fed lands and also their houses in execution of decree for a 
a period of 12 months beginning with 13th .lune 19.38. 

(13) Legal Practitioneri’ Act Amending Bill. 1938, allowing Muktears to 
practise in South Orissa. 

(14) Nurses and Dais Registration Act, 1938 (To allow nurses and dais to 
■ benefits of registration and State control). 
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Provincial Governments At Work 

Activities of the Bengal Government 

In the following pages have been set forth some of the mure 
striking activities and achievements of the various provincial ministries 
since they assumed office in April 1937 under the Government of 
of India Act, 1935. Firstly, we reproduce extracts from a resume of the 
Bengal Government’s activities since April 1937 as published by the 
Public Information Department, Bengal ; — 

Tlio criticism levelled ap-uiost the Ministry that they have uu programme 

and are following no definitu policy in pursuance of that programme is 
entirely unfounded and miscoiicuived. ft will be romombered that after the 

general elections were over the Moslem fjoaguo Party and the Proja Party 
agreed to form a coalition ou tho basis of a detimto programme, and that 
programme was as follows : — 

"(1) In view of tho fact that tho laud revenue system, known as Permanent 
Settleraout and tho land laws of Bengal have arrested the ocouomio growth 
and development of the province and have adversely affected the national 
outlook of the people, a committee of enquiry be immediately appoiutod to 

devise ways and moans to got them replaced by a more equitable system and 

laws suitatJlc to the needs and requirements of tho people, 

(2) Aroendraeut of the Uouga! Tenancy Act with a view (a) to reducing 

rent by fixing a maximum tor eaeli class of land ; (6) to repeal tho provision 
relating to enhanoomeiit of rent in tho interests of the tiller of the soil ; 

tc) to recognise right of mutation of names and division of holdings without 

fees ; (d) to annul the landlord’s rights of pro-emption ; (c) to abolish nazar 

salami ; (f) til provide criminal remedy fur all exactions, e.g., abwabs, etc. ; (g) to 
take such other stops as may he uceossary for the relief of tho peasant. 

{3)_ Amendment of the Public Domands Recovery Act specially to mitigatu 

tho rigours of tho certificate procedure. 

(4) To deviso ways and means of frouiug the cultivators from the crushing 

burdeu of iudehtedness. 

(5) Amendment of the Co-operative Societies Act so as to make it really 

conducive to the economic advaucoment of tho people. 

(6) Immediate iulroduciion of free compulsory primary educaliou without 
taxation of tho jioor who are uuablo Jo bear tho burden. 

(7) Reduction iii the cost of administration. 

(8) To control the iirice of jute through (a) limitation of production ; (h) 

marketing boards ; (c) other suitablo moasuros. 

(9) Resuscitation of dead and dying rivers and khals through local manual labour. 

(10) To undertake measures of public health and rural sanitatiou. 

(11) Repeal of tobacco tax and taxes on the uecossitios of life. 

(12) Repeal of repressive laws and release of political prisoners aud dolonus, 
consistent with public safety, 

(13) To devise ways aud mcaus for solving the uuomploymcut problem. 

(14) Amendment of the Caleuifa LTuiversity Act aud the establishment of 
a Board of Secondary Eduoatiou in Bengal, 

(15) Amendment of tho Calcutta Muuicipal Act.” 

Rkvenus Commission 

Regarding item No. 1, of the programme, the Ministry devoted their 
attention to tho question of investigating into the woiking of the Permanent 
Settlement and the laud laws of Bengal almost immediately after their assumption 
of office. Instead of a oommittoe they decided to appoint a commission so that 
the investigation might be more thorough aud authoritative. Tho diffioulty they 
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had to encoiintei' was with regard to tlio seleoti m of a suitable Chairman who 
would be impartial and iudependent and at the same lime thoroughly competent, 
sufficiently expeiiouoed and fully conversant with tho revenue and laud tenure 
systems of the countries and who would, therefore, be able to deal effectively and 
cMoiently with a problem so vast. 

Tenancy Act Amendsieni' 

With regard to the second item of the progiarame, namely, the Amendment of tho 
Bengal Tenancy Act, it is common knowledge (hat the Bill which tlie Ministry piloted 
through the Legislatures and which the Legislatures have passed not only bestows the 
boons and benefits mentioned in the programme but goes much further. 

(1) The Bill completely abolishes the landlords’ fees on transfer, 

(2) The Bill abolishes the landlords’ right of pre-emption when occupancy holdings 
are sold. 

(3) The Bill reduces the rate of iutcrest on art ears of rent from 12 and a halt 
per cent, to 6 and one-fourth per cent. 

(4) The Bill suspends for 10 years the operation of the sections in the Tenancy 
Act which authorises the enhancement of the rents of tenure-holders and raiyats. 

(6) The Bill gives in some cases nnder-iaiyats tlie rights of transfer and sur¬ 
render, hitherto only enjoyed by oociipancy raiyats. 

(6) The Bill ensures that if any laiyat or uiider-taiyat has given his land in 
usufruotuary mortgage, whether before or after 1938, ho will be able to get that 
land back after 16 years at most, tho principal of his debt as well as the interest 
being cleared off. 

(7) The Bill relieves the landlords from the necessity of suing for more than 
one year’s rent, even if 4 years’ rents are due and then ho must wait for nine 
months, instead of three, before he is able to tile another suit. In oonsequenoe 
of this change in the law, many tenants are likely to ha saved from the burden 
of a decree for four years’ rent at one time resulting in tlie sale of his holding for 
the realisation of the decretal amount. 

(8) The Bill ahoiishes the right of private landlords to use certificate procedure 
for the realisation of rent, 

(9) The Bill makes the realisation of ahwabs punishable with a fine and 

authorises the Collector to im|)osa the fine after a summaiy enquiry, 

(10) The Bill gives to tenants who.se lands have been diluviated (1) a right to 

proportionate abatement of rent, and (2) the right of re-entry on those lands, on 

payment of not more than 4 years’ rent, if they reform within 20 years. 

It will, therefore, appear that lire Bengal Bill goes a long way farther than the 
Bills which are still on the anvil of tho Legislature in some of the other provinces. 
A brief comparison between the Bill passed in Bengal and the Bills under considera¬ 
tion in other provinces will bring out the salient features of the former. The 
Bihar Bill, for instance, does not abolish the salami, it does not stop the enhance¬ 
ment of rent, it does not make such provisions for tho benefit of the under-raiyats 
as have been made in tho Bengal Bill. The Bihar Bill for the first time grants to 
the tenants the right to trees, tanks, etc., which was granted to them in Bengal 
as long ago as 1928, it provides for tbe speedy realisation of rents which in actual 
practice is bound to operate harshly againsc the tenants ; and generally it conforms 
more to the wishes of the zamindars than to the wishes of the tenants. 

Criticism has been directed against the Ministry on the score that assent to tho 
Bill could not be secured by tbe Slst of May as stipulated bj tbe Legislature. The 
Hon’ble the Chief Minister has more than once explained tho reasons for this but 
now tho Ministry expect the Bill to hecorae law within a very short time. The 
Ministry, however, realised that delay in bringing this Bill into operation would 
involve considerable hardships to the tenants in the matter of tho payment of 
salami. They, therefore, requested His Excellency the Governor to promulgate a 
special ordinance which suspended the payment of salami temporarily and, therefore, 
no such hardship has been caused. The Ministry claim that they have more than 
fully carried out the second item on their programme. 

Mitigation or Cebtificaie Pboceduke Hardsuii’ 

Tbe third item on the programme referred to tho Public Demand Recovery 
Act which used to operate at times with considerable rigour. The Ministry have 
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taken, durine the period that they have bean in office, adequate steps either to 
to sppend the operatioa of the Act or to mitigate its rigours oy issuing from time 
to time definite executive orders. Press Notes publisbad by the Government from 
time to time have already drawn the attention of the public to the steps taken in 
this direction. 


Relief io Agriculiokal Debtors 

With regard to the fourth item of the programme, regarding relief of rural 
indebtedness, when the present Ministry came into office, they found an Agrioul- 
tural Debtors’ Act already on the Statute Book and a number of Debt Conciliation 
Boards in operation. The first thing that they did was to take in hand the extension 
of the area for the operation of this Act. The number of Boards was inoreased at an 
average rate of 150 per month and in Jnno 1937 tho decision was taken to extend 
the Act to the remaining districts in tho plains of Bengal. The establishment of such 
Boards continued throughout 1937, and by the eud of 1938, over 2,000 ordinary 
Boards and 81 special Boards had been established. 

Reorqanisation or Co-operaiive Dept. 

In order to fulfil their obligations under tbe 5lh item of their programme, tho first 
step which the Ministry took was to bring the Co-operative Department and the 
Debt Conciliation administration under a single portfolio. When they assumed office 
they found things in tho Co-operative Department practically in a moribund 
condition. There was no comprehensive policy either to reconstruct tho movement 
or to devise ways and moans for improving the economic conditions of the agricul¬ 
turists who form the haokhoue of the movement. Government set themselves to 
rectify matters and tho Minister in charge devoted his personal attention to the 
reorganisation of the Department. Tbe Department has since gone in detail into tbe 
question of reorganising its aotivities. Among other things which the Department has 
so far done is that a Bill has been prepared with a view to amend tbe law relating to 
the Co-operative Societies. Tho provisions of the Bill have been drafted in a 
manner which will enable Government to check abuses in Co-operative societies and to 
extend state aid to societies by direct loans, by subsidy or by guaranteeing debe itures 
issued by the central banks. It may be noted that under tho existing law Govern¬ 
ment have no power to extend such aid to Co-operative Societies and tbe contem¬ 
plated Bill, when passed into law, will enable them to do so and thereby effect a 
far-reaching improvement upon tho existing state of things. 

PniMARV EnwcAiios 

Next comes tho must important problem of imparting primary education. The 
Ministry found two alternatives before them ; either to wait for an indefinite period till 
suffioient revenues were forthcoming so that primary education might be made free 
and compulsory or to nut into operation tho Primary Education Aet which was 
already on the Statute Book and begin tbe process of the education of the children 
of the Province, deriving revenues for the purpose through the imposition of the 
primary education cess. After mature deliberation and for reasons which tho Hon’ble 
tho Chief Minister has repeatedly explained to the public in various speeches, tbe 
Ministry came to the conclusion that faced with a choice of evils as they were, it 
would be in the best interests of the people that they should oboose and choose, 
immediately, the lesser of the two. They have, therefore, pursued vigorously tho 
plan of bringing the Act into operation in district after district and now in as many as 
13 districts tbe Act lias boon extended empowering the District School Boards to 
impose the cess for the introduction of free primary education in those areas. 

Provision has also boon made in the next years budget for starting training 
classes in selected High English Schools under the supervision of tbe Headmasters so 
that an adequate supply of trained teachers to moot tho demand for teachers from 
the districts where tbe Act will be implemented can be made. For the present, 
primary education sebome under the Act will be most fully developed in the district 

of Mymensingh and three other districts where tho cess will be levied in the near 

future. A sura Vf Rs. 66,700 has been provided for the purpose in the budget 

against a schema involving an ultimate expenditure of Rs. 18,58,500, A lump 
provision of Rs. 5 lakhs has also been made for tho improvement of primary 
education in regard to which schemes are being formulated. 

It is to be borne in mind that the cess imposed under the Primary Education Act 
is not likely to fall as anything like a heavy burden on the poor. It has been 
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brou$!ht to the ootioo of Governmeut that wild aud exaggerated stories are being 
circulated in order to mislead the ignorant people that the tenants will have to pay 
a heavy amount in the shape of the cess. This is entirely wrong and misleading. 
The tenants will not have to pay a single pice moro than their statutory share of 
the cess. A raiyat who is paying say Rs. 10 as annual rent to the landlord, will not 
have to pay more than nine annas per year as his share of the cess. This will be 
much less than what ho ia paying now for the education of his children 
or even of ono child. 

Rexrbncument 

The 7th item of the propjramme related to the reduction of the cost of administra¬ 
tion. In this connection it’^may be pointed out that the scope for rotronchment in 
this province is much smaller thau any other comparable proviuco. The previous 
Government faced with financial crisis consequent on the Mestou Award appointed 
two Retrenchment Committees in eotirso of two decades—in 1922 and in 1932—and 
effected considerable economies in expenditure. The rates of pay in various services 
were reduced by them to levels far below those prevailing in other provinces. 
Leave rules were doliberaliscd and rules relating to tiavulliug allowanco were tightened 
up. The Ministry on assuming office set about immediately to tackle Ibis problem iu 
right earnest and appointed a senior member of the Indian Civil Service to carefully 
reexamine all those recommendations of the Bwau Committee which has been 
rejected or partially accepted by the late Government with a view to explore all 
possible avenues of retrenchment. As a result of siioli lecommondations, reduotion 
in expenditure to the oxteot of uoarly two and a half lakhs has boon effected. 

Resusciiaiing Rouai, Waieuways 

The next item on the programme dealt with the resuscitation of duad aud liyiub' 
rivers and khals through local mauual labour. Press Notes issued from time te 
time have given the public some idea of the work which, under the instructions of 
Governmoub the District Officors in several parts of the Province have carried out 
aud are still carrying out in the matter of excavating the dead or dyiug khals with 
local labour, mostly voluntary. 

Lauoeu Ikhioaiion Puooecis 

With regard to tho bigger question of tire resusoitatioii of dead aud dyiug rivers, 
Government undertook and complotod last year a uontour survey of Western and a 
pan of Central Deiigal. Tiiree big schemes iu these areas, namely, tho Hooghly- 
Howrah flushing sohemo, tho More project aud tho Darkeswar seherno are alieaUy 
under preparation. An extension of the contour suivey iu Ceiitial llongal, to spill 
the urea of the Ganges on tho oast of Jalangi will bo uudorlakon during the current 
voar. Recently a conteienoo of experts was lioM at Writors’ lluildings iu order tc 
(levise ways aud means for the purpose. Iho couforeuco made imjjoitant iccom- 
mendations for tho rosusoitation of dead aud decaying livers of Bengal, nio.st 
important of these being to hold au Inter-Piovinuial River Gonfeieuou in order to 
eo-ordinato tho conflicting iuterosts of diflurout proviuces aud states. It has recom¬ 
mended the formation of a Bengal River and Dramago Board to advise Government 
on river training and establishment of hydrological laboratory for the study of the 
special problems of the Bengal Delta. A migration aud losettlemeut scheme has also 
been suggested for tho submoiged areas. 

PuuLio Health & KuniL Saniiaiio-n 

Tho next item of tho programme charged tho Ministry witii the duty of uuder- 
taking meastiios of public nealth aud rural sauitatiou. lu Ibo budget for the yeai 
1937-38 tho rural water-supply graut wss iucreasod from Rs 2 lakhs to Rs. 3 lakhs 
50 thousand. This year the block grant for this purpose has beou raised to Rs. 7 
and a half lakhs and a very comprehensive programme for tho solution of the rural 
water-supply problem has been undertaken. Government have also created a 
machinery for spending this grant of Rs. 7 and a half lakhs in collaboration and in 
consultation with the local bodies and the leading residents in the districts. Adei^uate 
provision of funds has also been made for granting loans to local authorities with a 
view to enabling them to tackle this problem ia their own way. Tho Ministry 
propose to undertake a comprehensivo survey of the whole province in order to 
ascertain the actual needs regarding water-supply iu each district. With this object 
it has been decided to create a rural water-supply sub-division under the Chief 
Engineer, Public Health Department, Bengal. 
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Government have also accepted a comprehensive programme for supply of 
drinking water in rural areas where scarcity prevails and a scheme is being worked 
out. 

The problem of Malaria is undoubtedly the most serious public health problem 
in this province. The normal quinine grant of Rs. 1,40,000 was increased by 
Rs. 60,000 in the budget for 1937-38 making a total of Rs. 2 lakhs. In the budget 
for 1938-39 a total amount of Rs, 4 lakhs has been provided for free distribution of 
quinine with the object inter alia of reaching effectively those numerous cases 
which do not come to the hospitals and dispensaries. A more effective and popular 
method of distribution is also under the consideration of tho present Ministry. 

Repeal or Tobacco Tax 

The 11th item of tiie programme enjoined upon the Ministry the repeal of the 
t.ix on tobaooo and taxe.s on tlie necessities of life. The tobaooo tax has been 
repealed. There are, practically speaking, no other taxes worth mentioning, on tho 
necessities of life imposed by the Provincial Government. 

Release op Political Prisonehs 

As the public is well aware the Ministry have steadily pursued a policy of 
gradual release, consistent with public safety, of persons in detention without trial, 
.and this process has been considerably accelerated in recent months. TVhen the 
Ministry came into power there were iG persons under restraint under RMulation 
III of i818 and 2,083 under the Banga! Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1030. At 
the present time the numbers .arc 0 and 108, respectively, .and further reductions are 
being made daily. 

Id connection with the terrorist oonviots— 

(1) all such prisoners have been repatriated from the Andamans and brought baok 
to Bengal. 

(3) the olassifioation of all such prisoners has been reviewed and all Bhadralog 
terrorist prisoners have been re-classified where necessary in Division II. 

(3) cleraenoy in individual cases ha.s been exercised and 43 terrorist convicts have 
been prematurely released. 

(4) temporary special jails have bean dosed down and the prisoners have been 
accommodated in modern cellular accommodation. 

The ban has been raised in the case of 176 assooi.ations out of 218 throughout 
the province upon which the former Government had imposed a ban. 

Tho Ministry claim that no other province can show a record such as theirs in 
respect of demonoy toward.s the persons in jail nr under restraint for political 
reasons. Government's critics attempt to ignore tho fact that thero was hardly a 
single “political prisoner” in Bengal other than those who bad a direct connection 
with the violent terrorist movement. The problem of terrorism has been a problem 
peculiar to Bengal, both in its extent, and the number of persons engaged in the 
moveraont, as well as in tlio length of time for which this canker has been present 
in the body politic of tho province. _ For more than 30 years it has been the 
recurrent factor and nowhere else has it constituted a menace of the same magni¬ 
tude. In spite of this, releases and relaxations have been on a scale unparalleled 
elsewhere. 


Activities of the Punjab Government 1937-38 

The Punjab was tho first Province to produce a majority party able and willing 
to shoulder tho responsibility of Government under Provincial Autonomy. Eight 
parties, besides a few independent raerahors fought their way into the Legislative 
Assembly. The largest of these was the old National Unionist Party which had been 
reorganised under the name of the Punjab Unionist Party on the eve of the election, 
it emerged from the election contest with a membership of 101 in a Honso of 175, 
The next largest party, the Congress, captured about 20 seats in the House. These 
were the only two parties which had addressed their appeals to voters of different 
religious communities, the remaining six having practically confined their attention 
to one community or another. Thus the Khalsa National Party and the Akali Party 
contested Bikh constituencies, the former capturing about one half and the latter 
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about one-third of them. The National Progressive Party of non-agrioulfurist Hindus 
captured about 15 Hindu constituencies, but later lost a few of them to the Congress 
in by-elections. The Muslim League, the Majlis-i-Ahvar and the Majlis-i-Itihad -i- 
Millat confined their electioneering to a few Muslim constituencies and emerged 
from the contest with a membership of two or three each. Thus amidst a medley of 
small parties and groirps, the Unionist Party commanded an absolute majority in 
the Legislature. 

After the reaction of different groups of members to the Un'onist Ministry’s 
r actual economic policy had boon tested, the position at the end of the first 18 months 
of Provincial Autonomy appeared to be that about 120 members in a total House of 
175 had been consistent in accepting the Ministry’s whip. Theso 120 members inclu¬ 
ded about two fifths of the total number of Hindu members and more than one-half 
of the Sikh membors besides tho bulk of the Muslim members and all the Indian 
Christian, Anglo-Indian and European members in the House. From this point of 
view the Ministry could well cl.aim to enjoy the confidence of religious minorities in 
this Province to a greater extent than any other Provincial Ministry. 

During this period, the Congress (Opposition was able to absorb the A kali Party. 
This and the gain of a few .seats in by-elections at the expense of the National 
Progressive Party raised tlie strength of the Congress Party to 3.5. Between the 
120 Ministerialiais and tho Congress Opposition there appeared to bo about 20 
members unwilling to accept tho wliip of either party. 

The Provincial Governments in India possess certain statutory powers of restrict¬ 
ing the liberty of individuals without putting them on legal trial. The question has 
often been askod ; Are such powers rompatiblo with the civil liberty of people V 
Before tbe introduotion of Provincial Autonomy this quo.stion used to'bo answered 
differently by the Unionist Party and by the Congress. The Congress reply was an 
emphatio negative. Tlio Unionist view tvas that in certain circumstances the use of 
suon powers by tho executive might be not only compatible with, but positively 
necessary tor, the preservation of the civil liberty of society as a whole. Thus at 
one stage tho Unionist Party in the old Punjab Legislative Council supported the 
passage of the Ciiminal Law Amendment Act which armed tbe executive with such 
powers. This was immediately after a series of terrorist crimes in the Punjab, 
including an attack on tho life of tlio then Governor. At a subsequent stage, how¬ 
ever, the Unionist party opposed—though unsuccessfully—tho re-enactment of this 
law for a period on the plea that tho aotual circumstances of tho province at the 
time indicated no necessity for the retention of such powers in the hands of tho 
executive. 

Since the introduction of Provincial Autonomy opinion in Ministerial circles in 
the Congress-governed provinces appears to have veered round to the Unionist point 
of view which regards such powers from tho angle of practical necessity rathor 
than abstract ideals. No Provincial Government has yet considered it safe to give 
up the powers which it inherited from its predecessors. In the Punjab the new 
Government, soon after taking oftico found itself confronted with an outbmst of 
subversive activity. Emphasis has been laid in previous chapters on the easy 
readiness with which tho Punjab on tho whole adapted itself to the requirements 
of the new constitution. The process was not, however, wholly free from ugly 
incidents. Forces of communal fanaticism and of violence were openly or secretly 
set in motion by some of thoso who, for one reason or another, wanted to embarras.s 
the new Government. Tho result was a series of eight communal riots—most of 
them traceable to political no loss than to communal motives—in various parts of 
the province during tho first four months of the Unionist Government’s regime. 
These riots resulted in seven deaths. 

In the oircumatanoos tho Government was naturally unable to divest itself of 
the special powens which tho law gave it for the purpose of controlling the forces 
of disorder. They were, however, used most sparingly. During the first 18 months 
of Provinoial Autonomy action was taken against l8 persons under tho Punjab 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. In several of these cases tho Government merely 
ordered certain outsiders, who wore considered to be creating or planning trouble 
in the Punjab, to leave the Province. In a few other cases the movements of the 
persons concorned were temporarily restricted to particular areas. 

At the same time existing restrictions were cancelled in all those cases in 
which this could be done without danger to the place or the province. On April 1, 
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1937, when the new Government took office, 36 persons were subject to various 
restrictions imposed on them by executive orders. Eight of these were jn jail 
under Regulation 3 of 1818. The remaining 28 were subject to less stringent 
restrictions under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. The new Government carried 
out a careful examination of all these cases and has from time to time subsequently 
reviewed the situation with the result that restrictions were removed or relaxed as 
opportunity offered. Five of the eight prisoners under Regulation 8 of 1818 were 
released one after another. No fresh cases of imprisonment under this law occurred 
during the present Government’s regime. Similarly, practically all of those who 
had been restricted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act were freed, though it 
was found necessary, as already mentioned, to take action against a few others 
under this law. 

The policy of removing or relaxing restrictions was further extended to various 
groups of prisoners who were serving sentence imposed on them by courts of law. 
The cases of these prisoners were individually and carefully examined. The 
Government did not concede the demand that all so-called political prisoner.s, 
including those convicted of violent crimes, deserved to be released forthwith because 
their crimes had proceeded from “patriotic” motives. Nor, on the other hand, did 
it refuse to show clemency to a prisoner when it could be deservedly shown 
without endangering the peace and tranquillity of the Province. Bach case was 
decided on its merits. About three mouths after assuming office the Government 
made a beginning with the Martial Law prisoners who were serving life sentences 
in connection with the political disturbances of 1919. Ail 12 of them wore released. 
Later 22 other prisoners who had been convicted in connection with the Babar 
Akali disturbances or other terrorist crimes were released before the expiry of their 
terras of imprisonment. The claims of “non-political” prisoners who could find no 
champion in the Press or on the piatforia were not overlooked. A liberal plan was 
adopted of reloasing old, inrirm or ailing prisoners before the expiry of their 
sentences and by October 1, 1938, about 360 of them had been releasod. The figure 
rose to by December 15. 

These measures, of course, affected only a limited number of individuals. The 
general public was more interested in another matter to which the Ministry soon 
devoted their attention, tho corruptiou and potty tyranuies of subordinate oifioials. 
A sustained effort has been made to safeguard the riglits of tho people against this 
danger. The Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, and other Ministers have taken keen 
personal interest in this work. In the course of their frequent tours in tho country¬ 
side they have tried to impress on members of the public and on local officials all 
that is implied in calling State eraployeos “servants” of the public. In addressing 
the Amritsar Police on August 10 last, the Premier said 

‘T also wanted to impress upon you tho fact that tho constitution in tho provinces 
has undergone a radical change. The old system has been replaced by a Govern¬ 
ment of the people. In your dealings with the public you have to keep this cons¬ 
tantly in mind. lu the changed circumstances all officers of the Government have 
to regard tliemsolves as tho servants of tho public. If badmashes denounce you, 
it is a certificate of good work tor you; but if good and peaceful citizens find fault 
with your behaviour, one will bo justified in suspecting that thero is something 
wrong with your work.” 

Apart from propaganda on tlieso linos the Government issued at an early stage 
a ciroular to the effect that any complaint of corruptiou made by five disinterested 
persons against an official would bo carefully investigated and, if found to be correct, 
would lead to proper puuishmeut for the offeudor. During the first year of Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy punishment, mostly in the form of dismissal from service—in 
some cases accompanied by proseoution in the law courts—was awarded to 55 
Government servants. In Maieh, 1938, tho Governmont also accepted the principle 
of the demand embodied in tho following resolution which was moved by a non- 
offioial member of the Punjab Legislative Assembly, but was withdrawn after dis¬ 
cussion in view of tho sympathetic assurance given by the Governmeut 

“This Assembly recommends to the Qovornraeut that all Govoinraout employees 
who have completed 25 years of service and whose reteuliou in public service 
is undesirable on the ground of inefficiency or doubtful honesty should be retired 
compulsorily without any avoidable delay.” 

Later, a conference of departmental heads was held at which proposals for 
removing corruption from public services were discussed, 

29 
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Addressing a big meeting of peasants in Lyallpnr on September 4, 1938, the 
Premier, Sir Sikander Hyat-Khan, announced that the following new proposals were 
being considered by his Government with a view to stamping out corruption from 
the public services 

(i) The setting up of a separata anti-corruption section in the Secretariat under 
a special officer to investigate cases of corruption. This section is to serve 
as a central agency to which District officers and Departmental Heads 
may be able to refer cases of suspicion for investigation. 

(n) The formulation of a rule similar to Article 465-A of the Civil Service 
Hegulations which may be applicable to all grades of Government servants 
and enable Government to retire officers whose honesty is doubtful. 

(hi) The question of reducing or withholding the pension of a Government 
servant whose reputation has been unsatisfactory. 

(t«) The constitution periodically of ad hoc peripatetic boards which may tour 
the various districts of the province and make enquiries regarding the 
reputation of Qoverument servants in order to report those whose reputation 
is unsatisfactory. 

A specially interesting part of this campaign of safeguarding, in actual practice, 
the civil liberties of tlia people in the Punjab consisted of orders issued by the 
Government, declaring begar (exacting compulsory labour) an unlawful aot on the 
part of officials and warning them against this practice. The protection given to 
the poorest residents of villages by this order was specially needed by members of 
the scheduled castes. 

But the new Government has devoted attention not only to questions of civil 
liberty, but also to the important problem of national liberty. National defence is 
a subject not yot transferred to popular control, but tho progress which the country 
has made on the road towards political freedom has eucuuraged public men in 
formulating theii policies to make provisions for the time when India will be 
called upon to shoulder the responsibility of defending herself. 'Iho Punjab has 
good reason to expect to provide the bulk of tho man-power of the Indian Array 
of the present. A narrow provincialism and, perhaps still more, a narrow commu- 
nalism is apt to view this position with jealousy and suspicion and would fain deny 
Punjab its rightful share in the defence of the country. The Unionist Ministry 
which has the distinction in India of being led by a soldier in the person of the 
Hon’ble Major Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan has shown itself alive to this danger. The 
subject has also been oonstauily pressed on his attention by the martial classes of 
the province. As mentioned above, the Premier and other Ministers have toured 
the countryside extensively during the past 18 months. The Premier, in particular, 
has received numerous addresses of welcome during these tours and one of the 
most frequent demands contained in these addresses has been tor increased oppor¬ 
tunities of military careers for the youth of tho province. The demand emanates 
from the agriculturist classes of all religious communities and in every Division of 
the province. 

Shortly after assuming office the Ministry founded 45 scholarships, costing Rs. 
33.000 a year, to help tho sous of martial families in the Provinoe to receive higher 
military education in the Indian Military Academy and the Prince of Wales Royal 
Indian Military College of Debra Dun, Addre.ssiiig the members of the Lyallpur 
District Soldiers Board on September 3, 1938, tlie Premier announced that, if oiroums- 
tauces permitted, he would like to iucrease expenditure ou this scheme and that 
he had also been corresponding with tho Oovoruraent of India with a view to 
securing similar concessions from that Goverument for the sons of martial families 
in the Punjab. 

Further, the Government took steps to check the campaign of propaganda which 
certain people were found to be carrying ou in tho villages of the Punjab against 
recruitment in the Army, The movement resulted in the Indian Army Recruitment 
Bill which was passed by tho Central Legislature in September last, and had the 
support of the Punjab Government. 

Historically associated with the ideal of Liberty i.s that of Fraternity. In 
this country the ideal of Fraternity in the sense of inter-communal good¬ 
will and harmony, has a special claim on the attention of statesmen, which 
has been fully and frequently recognised by the Punjab Government, In the 
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public stalement which the Premier made on behalf of his Cabinet on April 1, 1937, 
a strong appeal was made to the Press and the Public at large to help the Govern¬ 
ment in dispelling communal ill-will. It has already been noticed that the response 
to this appeal was not as universal as it might have been. Factious quarrels iu 
certain political camps, rivalries between certain communal organisations and the 
ambitions of unscrupulous bidders for popular leadership were among the factors 
which militated directly or indirectly against the success of the appeal and produced 
a disastrous effect on the communal situation. Undaunted by these obstaoies the 
Ministry continued to strive in the cause of inter-oommuual goodwill and harmony. 
A sustained effort was made to inspire confidence among religious minorities and 
produce among them a sense of goodwill towards the majority community. The 
composition of the Ministry was itself a gesture of goodwill. It was followed up 
by an important statement which the Premier made when the Congress sought ao 
assurance from the Governors that they would not make use of the special powers 
conferred on I hem by the Government of India Act of 1935 Sir Sikandar Hyat- 
Khan declared that the demand tor such an assurance was parficulaiiy unfair to 
minority communities in various provinces and that the Ministries should rather 
themselves conduct their admiuistation so as to allow no occasion to arise for a 
Governor to intervene in the interests of an aggrieved minority. 

Two other important instances of similar gestures on the part of the Premier 
to the minorities may be mentioned. One was the part which ha played in securing 
a happy end of the controversy which arose iu the Punjab over the Government of 
India’s scheme of constructing a big abattoir near Lahore. The other was bis firm 
opposition to a legislative proposal initiated by a Muslim member of the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly for the purpose of restoring the disputed site of the demolished 
mosque of Hhahidgunj to Muslims. In the course of au important statement which 
he made on the subject in the Legislative Assembly on March 16. 1938, the Premier 
said “The Mussalmans of the Punjab owe a special responsibility not only to the 
minorities in the Punjab, but also to their own co-religionists who constitute 
minorities in other proviuces. No far-sighted or patriotic Mussalman can in these 
oircumstanoos permit his community in the Punjab to take any unreasonable step 
against the minorities which, it similarly applied by non-muslim majorities in other 
provinces against the minorities there, would jeopardise the fundamental rights and 
position of the Muslims there.’’ Coaoluding this statemont he said : “The issues 
before us are grave and call for the most anxious and careful consideration from 
all concerned. A just and satisfactory solution of the problem, honourable to all 
concerned, is not impossible and 1 would earnestly appeal to all patriotic persons, 
including the representatives of the I’ro.ss, to help us to bring it about by creating 
the proper atmosphere in the province.” 

A more direct approach to the problem of inter-communal unity was attempted 
by the Premier in ,)uly, 1937, when he convened a “Unity Oonfereuoe” of the 
leaders of different religious communities. The sub-committees of the conference 
examined various questions which have occasioned iuteroommunal strife in the past 
and made valuable recomineudatiou.s for their solution. Owing however to adverse 
developments iu the politico-communal situation the decision of these difficult 
problems has had to await a more favourable atmosphere. 

Another step which the Government took to disconrage inter-communal 
controversies was the adoption of a general policy of refusing to answer on the 
floor of tho Legislative Assembly questions raising communal issues. 

It must be admitted that those efforts in the cause of communal harmony have 
not yet been crowned with any largo measure of success. It was unfortunately 
believed in oertain quarters that a sharp cleavage between different communities on 
religious issues could most effectively embarass the present Government. The only 
consoling feature of the review is that, following the series of communal riots 
during the Brst three or four month.s of the Unionist regime, the situation has 
remained more peaceful, even though it has not been entirely free from ugly 
cornmnnal incidents. 

Under the heading of “Special Help for the Weak” may be grouped a series of 
important measures adopted by the new Govornmeut in the interests of (1) agricul¬ 
turist debtors and (3) member's of the scheduled castes. 

Among measures intended to help agriculturist debtors may be mentioned 
the following 
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(1) Constitution of Debt Conciliation Boards.—Voe Punjab Relief of Indebted¬ 
ness Act passed by the old Punjab Legislative Council contained provisions for tbs 
scaling down of debts through the agency of Debt Conciliation Boards. Five such 
Boards had already been oonstitutad as an experimental measure before the present 
Ministry assumed otfioe. Daring the first year of Provincial Autonomy their namher 
was doubled and during the current year stops have beea taken to raise the 
number to 29. Every district, with tho exception of Simla, now has a Debt 
Conciliation Board, and the Jhaug district has two. 

(2) Notification under section 61 of the Civil Procedure Code. —The powers 
vested in the local Government by section 61 of the Civil Procedure Code were 
exercised for tho first time by the present Ministry, and a notification was issued 
exempting the whole of the fodder crop of an agriculturist debtor and a certain 
proportion of the yield of his grain crops from attachment in execution of 
civil decrees. 

(3) The Punjab Alienation of Land Amendment Act. —This law, sponsored by 

tho new Government and passed by the Legislature, prevents a mortgageo or lessee 
of agricultural land from committing any act which might destroy or permanently 

injury the value of the land for purposes of agriculture, except when the owner 
agrees to the commission of such an act and this is attested by a Revenue OfBoer. 
It frjrther provides that, when there are more ordurs than one from a court 

directing the temporary alienation of land of an agriculturist, tho total period of 

alienation under these orders shall not exceed a maximum period of 20 years. 

(4) The Debtors' Protection Ancndmenl Ri7/.-It was found that the benefits 

conferred by the previously passed Debtors’ Protection .Act on agriculturist debtors 
were lost to them when a law court placed an Ofheiai Kecoivor in cliargo of tlioii 
lauds. The Punjab Debtors’ Protection Araondmout Bill was, thorofore, passed to 
make it clear that no money decrco should bo oxeented by the appointment of a 
Receiver of an agriculturist’s land or its produce, Tho Bill had not received the 
assent of His Excellency the Governor by October 1,1938. 

(5} The Punjab Alienation of Land Second Amendment Bill. —As already 
explained the Alienation of Land Act, which has boon in force in the Punjab since 
1901. prevents a member of an agriculturist tribe from alienating his land perma¬ 
nently in favour of a person who is not a member of such a tribe. A common 
form of evasion was for non-agriculturist purchasers to use tho names of their 
agriculturist friends for the purpose of acquiring the lauds of others agriculturists. 
In such transactions the land was nominally transferred by one agriculturist to 
another; but the buyer whoso name appeared in the official records was only a dummy 
under whoso cover a non-agriculturist enjoyed tho actual possassion of the laud and 
its income. Inquiries were made about the extent to which transactions of this 
kind, known as bonarai transfers of land, had taken place and it was calculated that 
properties worth several crores of rupees had passed in this way from agriculturists 
to non-agriculturists. The Ministry therefore sponsored a law which declared all 
benami transfers of agricultural land to bo null and void and entitled the original owners 
or their heirs and successors to recover their lands, in somo cases, after paying 
compensation to the buyer and in other cases without paying it. This Bill, having 
been passed by tho Legislative A.ssembly, w.as awaiting thu assent of His Excelloncy 
the Governor-Genoral at the close of the period under review. 

(6) The Punjab Restitution of Mortgaged Lands AcL—This law is intended 

to help those whose lands, having been mortgaged a long time ago, have yielded 

more than adequate profit to tho mortgagees. It provides that if a mortgage was 

effected before June 8, 1901, and still subsists, the mortgagor or his heir or assignee 
may apply for the extinction of tlio mortgage and the restoration of tho land to him. 
The mortgage is to be extiuguished without any oompun.satioti to the mortgagee, 

if the value of the benefits already enjoyed by the mortgagee has equalled or 

exceeded twice the amount of mortgage, if the value of the benefits enjoyed by the 
mortgagee be, however, still less thau twice tho amount of the original sum the 
extinction of the mortgagee will bo conditional on tho payment of certain compensa¬ 
tions to the mortgage by tho mortgagor. This law has already received the assent 
of His Excellency the Governor. It is expected to provide facilities for 306,738 mort¬ 
gagors to redeem 756,131 acres of mortgaged laud. 

(7) The Punjab Registration of Money-lenders Act. —This Act is intended to 
check dishonest and fraudulent practices on tho part of money-lenders. It provides 
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that a moDsy-Ieuder will not ho helped by law courts to recover his loans unless he 
is registered and holds a licence to carry on a money-lender’s trade. His licence 
may he suspended for such periods as the Collector may decide if he is found by a 
law court to have committed certain offences. During the period of the suspension 
of his licence the money-lender will be unable to sue successfully for the recovery 
of his loans except such loans as may be “certified" by a Commissioner. The Act is 
applicable to all money-lenders including those agriouturists who have taken to 
money-lendiog as a nrinoipal or subsidiary business. It has received the assent of 
His Excellency the Governor. 

(8) The Punjab Alienation of Land Third Amendment Act. —This Act is 
intended to protect agriculturist debtors from agriculturist money-lenders. It lays 
down that, when an agriculturist has advanced a loan to another agriculturist, tno 
debtor shall not alienate his land in favour of the creditor until the debt has been 
repaid and three years have elapsed after the repayment. If, however, the debtor 
and the creditor try to evade this rostrictiou through what may be called a benami 
transfer of land to a third party, the Deputy Commissioner has been empowered to 
cancel the transaction and restore the land to the alienor as in the case of benami 
transfers of land under the Punjab Alienation of Land Second Amendment Bill. 
This law has also received the assent of His Lxcellency the Governor. 

(9) The Punjab Agricultural Produce Marketing Bill. —This measure is intended 
to protect the growers of agricultural commodities, who bring their produce for sale 
in the markets, from various malpractices on the part of shopkeepers and brokers. 
It was referred to a Select Committee in July, 1938, but had not passed beyond the 
Select Committee stage by the end of the period under review. 

Among measures intended to promote the uplift of members of the scheduled 
castes mention has already been made of a circular issued by the Ministry, warning 
subordinate officials against the practice of taking beyar. By means of another 
circular the Ministiy declared all publicly owned wells throughout the province to 
be open to all members of the public. This was specially intended to secure to 
members of the scheduled castes an important right of citizenship which they had 
been denied by custom. 

The Mini.stry further adopted a general policy of nominating at least one 
member of the scheduled castes to every local body provided that the numerical 
strength of the community within the area of the local body ooncerned justified its 
claim to representation. To several Municipal Committees and District Boards, 
where new elections have taken place during the past 18 months, members of the 
scheduled castes have already been nominated as members. Instructions have also 
been issued to various Departments that special efforts should be made to 
increase the pioportion of members of the scheduled castes in 
public services. Unfortunately those efforts are handicapped by the dearth of 
qualified men among these castes. The situation will, however, improve with the 
spread of education among them. In order to help this process special educational 
faeilitie.s have been offered to them. Children belonging to these castes are freely 
admitted to all public schools. Even private schools, which _ receives graiits-in-aid 
from the Education Department, can refuse them admission only at the risk of 
forfeiting their grants. Primary education is given free and Secondary education 
at half the usual rates of foes to students of the scheduled castes. Further, about 
60 scholarships are reserved for them at various stages of educatioa and in diffeieut 
institutions. Two of these are tenable in the Central Training College, Lahore, and 
six more in Arts Colleges. Local Bodies have also been asked to provide soholar- 
ships for them in the Middle classes. In Industrial schools too vaiious stipends, 
which are reserved for the poor, go to the scheduled castes. 


Activities of the Madras Government 

The Cotigres.s Ministry in Madras completed one year and six mouths of office 
in December 1938. The ' strength of the Congress Party in the Legislature is 

now 163 out of a total of 215 members in the Assembly and 28 out of a 

total of 56 ill the Council. 

The first important measure that the Ministry put through the Legislature 
after acceptance of office was the Prohibition Act. It was followed by the 
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Agricalturists' Debt Relief Act, a comprehensive legislation designed to relieve 
the agriculturist of the uaboarable load of debt. The reraission of laud revenue 
aggregating Rs. 75 lakhs and the reduction of grazing fees in Government 
forests by half, wore brought about tor the amelioration of the agriculturist. 

Civil Liberty 

The Moplah Outrages Act was repealed and the release of Moplah State 
prisoners ordered. All the prisoners connected with the Rampa Fithuri, the 
Malabar Rebellion, the S. f. Ry. strike, the Ooty Bank Raid Case, the Madras 

Bomb Case and the Cocanada Conspiracy Case were released. The realiaatLon 
of UDOoilected fines imposed in respect of political offences was suspended. 

Securities deposited by newspapers and presses amounting to Rs. 11,000 were 

refunded. The ban imposed on 19 books in Telugu and Tamil and on eight 

films was removed. Retired Government servants were permitted to become 

members of or to hold office in political organisations and to contest elections 

to local bodies and the legislature. 182 village ofiicors who were dismissed on 

account of their connection with the Non-co-operaliou or the Civil Disobedieuou 

Movements were restored to their old posts. 

PfiOUIBITION 

Prohibition was introduced in Salem district on 1st Ociober, 1037, and 

extended to Chittoor and Cuddapah Districrs on 1st October, 1938. The annual 

loss of revenue to the Govorument duo to the ontorcement of prohibition 

in the three districts is Rs. 42 lakhs. Tbe report.s received from the oSioers 

in charge of ProliHiitiou work boar ample evidonce of the enthusiastic co¬ 

operation of the people in the carrying oat of the object of the Prohibition 
Act and of the improvement in their material and moral condition owing to 
its introduction. 

The cheaper enclosure at the Guindy Race Course has been closed, The 

Gaming Act is being revised with a view to prevent ignorant people from 
being led to attend shows and night clubs whore gambling is prevalent in 

tbe guise of “games of skill”. 'The Immoral Traffic Act has been amended 

with a view to penalise persons including relations who make a living out of tbe 
earnings of prostitutes. 

Reliee or RoiSiL I.vdebtedne.ss 

The Agriculturists Debt Relief Act came into force on the 22nd March, 
1938. The object of the Act is to give relief to indebted agriculturists by scaling 
down thflir existing debts, reducing the rate of interest on their future debts 

to 6 and one-fourth p.e. per aunura and writing off the arrears of rent due to 
zamindars, janmis and other landholders by tho tenants. Debt conciliation boards 
are being sot up in all the districts to assist in the scaling down of debts 
according to the provisions of the Act and a sum of Ks. 50 lakhs has been set 
apart to be given as loans to agriculturists to pay off their scaled down debts. 

Land revenue remissions have been sauotioned to tho extent of three quarters 
of a croro of rupees every year. 

Famine Reuee 

Due to the failure of the monsoon in 1937 in many parts of the Ballary, 
Anantapur and Kurnool districts, famine relief works were started in these districts 
and about one lakh of workers wore employed in the relief camps run by Government. 

Irrigation and Electricity 

Any irrigation project was not classed by tho previous Governments as pro¬ 
ductive unless the return therefrom reached 6 p.c. on the capital outlay. The 
present Government have reduced this percentage to 4 and some of the 
projects which were classified as unproductive formorly are now being re¬ 
examined with a view to sanction such of them as would prove remunerative 
under the new test. Steps have been taken to aooelerate the building of tho 
Tunghabadra project. Negotiations as to the sharing of the waters of the river 
were recently condueted with representatives of tho Government of H. E. H. the 
Nizam and the agreement arrived at is awaiting the sanction of tho respec¬ 
tive Governments. 
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The supply of power from tho Pykara and the Mettur hydro-electric systems 
has been extended to eight districts in the south. Thermal stations at Bezwada 
and Vizagapatam are under construction with a view to supply elootric energy 
to the districts in the north. 


Other Measures 

A Joint Committee was constituted by both houses of the Legislatuie to 
enquire into and report on the conditions pretrailing in zemindari and other proprietory 
areas and to suggest legislation to bettor the lot of the peasants. The report of the 
Committee has been published and is under consideration of the Government. 

To improve the quality of livestock, two cattle breeding farms have been opened. 
The Veterinary Departmeut has been given additional slau and there has been a 
marked decline in cattle mortality. 

The rates of grazing fees in Government forests have been reduced by one half 
throughout the Presidentiy and the loss of revenue on this account is estimated at 
Rs. 3.07 lakhs par annum. Tho qiiostiou of supplying green leaf manure at cheap 
rates is under cousidoration. The commercial possibilities of minor forest products are 
being examined. 

COTTAOE iNDtrSTRtES 

The passing of the Madras State Aid to ftidustries (Amendment) Act, the Madras 
Sale of Cloth Act, and tlie extension of the Khaddar (Name) Protection Act to this 
Province, and the substantial assistance given to the development of the Khadi indus¬ 
tries, have helped cottago industries. In October last, sanction was accorded to the 
payment of grants amounting to Rs. 1,90,420 to the All-India Spinners’ Association 
for the development of hand-spinning and Khadi. A separate sura of Rs. 1,32,000 will 
be utilised to help tho handloom industry. Ten apprenticos have been sent by 
Government to Waidha for receiving training in the raamifactnre of hand-made 
paper and another batch of ton to undergo training in oil pressing at Wardha. 

Orders have been issued requiring Heads of Departments to give preference to 
Indian-made goods in the purchase of articles required for the use of Government 
departments. Local bodies have been permitted to contribute fuuds towaids the 
establishment of an emporium and a museum for tho development of various cottage 
and other iudustries in the districts. 

Labour 

Since the acceptance of office by the Congress, there arose as many as 77 labour 
disputes iu the Province. Tlio policy of Government in regard to labour disputes is 
to encounige “internal settlemeuts.” "ft has boon made clear that strikes should not bo 
resorted to, unless all other available methods of making representations had been 
exhausted. Government actively interfered and broug'.it about settlemout of all the 
strikes. As a result, woi kers have bouefited to a considerable extent by way of 
increased wages and improvement iu their conditions of service. 

Rahijan Uplift 

A sum of Rs. 11.24 lakhs was sot apart in the Budget for providing educational 
facilities, maintenance of hostels and boarding bouses for scholars, drinking water 
.supply and other amenities to the members of the scheduled classes. Provision for 
advancing loans to Harijans has been considerably increased. The poor pupils of the 
scheduled classos have been exempted from tho payment of fees in all arts colleges. 
57 scheduled class candidates selected by the Public Service Commission were 
appointed to the gazetted and subordinate services of the Government since the 
Ctongress took up office. District Advisory Boards and a Proviuoial Advisory Board 
have been constituted to advise the Collectors and the Commissioner of Labour 
respectively on all matters relating to the uplift of Harijaus. In August last, the 
Civil Disabilities Removal Bill moved by Mr. M. O. Rajah was passed into law with 
the support of tho Government. The Malabar Temple Entry Act has also been passed 
by both houses of legislature. 

Educational Reform 

Steps are being taken to open a training school to prepare teachers for the 
purpose of putting into operation the Wardha scheme of education. For this 
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purpose, three selected officers of the Education Department have been deputed to 
undergo training in the Vidya Mandir Training School at Wardha, lustruciious 
have been issued by which, in the uni-lingual areas, the regional language will be 
the medium of instruction in all high schools upto and including the sixth form 
by July, 1940. Hioduathani is tau^t to all pupils in the I, 11 and III Forms of 
186 secondary schools in the province. More schools may be brought into this 
scheme In the course of the present year. 

PoBLio Health 

To provide greater scope to medical practitioners for participating in public 
service, the system of appointing honorary medical officers in Government medical 
institutions has been expanded. The standard of training for nurses and com¬ 
pounders has been enhanced. The Public Health Bill which is being disonssed by 
the Legislature is the first of its kind to be brought forward by a provincial 
Government. The Bill contains provisions for securing a sufficient supply of pure 
• drinking water, for the maintenance of proper drainage and the prevention of 
nuisances and infectious diseases. 

The opening of 42 new subsidised rural dispeussries and the appointment 
of 160 adaitinnal mid-wives in existing rural dispensaries were sanctioned during 
the year. The conditions of employment of medical practitioners in charge 
of suDsidised rural dispensaries have been improved. 

Village Di'livt 

All bifurcated district boards have been amalgamated. Out of 24 district boards, 
the presidents of 22 district boards are Congressmen. Nominations to local bodies 
have been abolished and the electoral roll of the Legislative Assembly has been 
adopted for elections to local bodies also, thereby considerably widening the franchise 
of the local bodies, 

A separate fund has been constituted to facilitate the execution of a comprehen¬ 
sive scheme spread over a period of ten years to ensure the supply of pure drinking 
water to every village. The fund has been started with an initial contribution of Rs. 
15 lakhs by Government. 

A seven years programme of road development has been drawn up by Govern¬ 
ment, costing Rs. 118.61 lakhs. To avoid waste and to ensure uniformity of policy. 
District Boards have been asked to submit a five-year plan regarding improvements 
to their village roads. 

Government have arranged for the supply of 850 radio receiver sets to selected 
villages in all districts. 

Prisok Reform 

A comprehensive scheme of jail delivery was put through last year. The eases of 
prisoners who had undergone more than half the period of their sentences or five 
years of imprisonment were examined and 2,100 of them have been released. The 
remission system which was not previously applicable to prisoners with sentences 
less than six m.intha, has been extended to prisoners, sentenced to rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for three months and above and also to such prisoners sentenced to simple 
imprisonment for similar terms, as elect to work. Oil pressing by human labour 
has been abolished as a jail task. Butter milk is supplied to all prisoners since August, 
1937. Puller's earth has been ordered to be supplied to prisoners to enable them to 
wash tbelr clothes. Radio sets have been installed in some of the jails. Provision has 
been made for the supply of drinking water to prisoners for use at night. Orders 
have been passed that “A” and “B” class prisoners who are not literate in English shall 
be supplied at their cost with certain newspapers in Indian languages. The employ¬ 
ment of women warders to guard and escort women prisoners admitted to jails and 
sub-jails has been sanctioned. Facilities are now given to Muslim prisoners to say 
prayers four times a day. In each district, two members of the Legislature have 
been appointed as non-official v sitors to jails. 

Vigorous economy is being effected in all the departrueats of Government, The 
salaries of new entrants and promoters of the provincial and subordinate services 
were subjected to a graded cut ranging from 5 to 3) per cent. The abolition of 
tbo summer move of Government to the hills has resulted in a saving of Rs. 60,000 
per annum. Reduction in the travelling allowances of Ministers, restriction of 
unnecessary transfer of officers and the abolition of many supeifluoas posts are 
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some of the other measures of ecoaomy adopted by this Governmeut. The provisions 
in the Budget for 1938-39 excoad those in the year 1936-37 by Rs. 5 and a half 
iakhs under education, by Bs. 5 lakhs under medical relief, by Rs. 20 lakhs under 
Public Health and Rural Water Supply, by Rs. 4 lakhs under Agriculture, Veterinary 
and Co-operative Credit and by Rs. 4 and a half lakhs under Industries. 

It has been the earnest endeavour of the Ministry to develop in the permanent 
services a missionary spirit to work for the people. Close touch has been established 
between the members of the Legislature and the gazetted officers in the various 
districts by the holding of district conferences at which local officials and legislators 
meet and discuss problems and formulate programmes of rural welfare and local 
administration. 


Activities of the Bombay Government 

The Congress Ministry in Bombay com pleted its 18 months of office on I9th 
January, 1939. They accepted office on July 19, 1937, when their Party strength in 
the Lower House was 86 out of a total of 175 and in the t^per House, 13 out of 
30. To-day their Party strength in the Lower House is 89 wliilo In the Upper 
House it is 14. 

On taking office, the Ministry took executive aotiou with a view to ameliorate the 
lot of the agriculturists. They ordered the abolition of grazing fees at a cost to 
Government of 6 and a half lakhs of rupees annually. The remission of land 
revenue given that year amoimted to 16 lakhs, while a provision of iO lakhs was 
made for village water supply during the year, Rs. 1,50,(XX) had been allotted for 
encouraging cottage industries while Rs. 40,000 were specially provided for the 
advanoemout of education among the Uarijaas. This was apart from a provision of 
Rs, 10,000 for physical culture and Rs. 10,000 for adult education, 

A provision of Rs. 10 lakhs tor the improvement of village water supply has 
been distributed among the Revenue divisions according to needs. 

Special instructions have been issued to secure the free enjoyment of public wells 
and tanks by the Uarijans on the same terms as persons belonging to other 
communities. 

The concession regarding the private manufacture and collection of salt granted 
under the Delhi Paot has been restored by the Governmeut of India at the instance 
of the Bombay Government to those areas where, on account of abuse, it had been 
cancelled. 

Civil Lioert y 

One of the first tasks of the Congress Gove rnment was to revise or rescind 
numerous orders issued by the former Governments under the emergency and othnr 
laws in the course of their struggle with the Congress. Orders regarding deposit of 
securities by newspapers and printing presses wore cancelled, re.sulting in the 
refund of securities amounting to Rs 23,000, and the withdrawal of notices demand¬ 
ing securities of about Rs. 64,000. Government liftoii the ban on 332 as.sooiation.s, 
including those reported to have communistic tendencies, declared unlawful under 
the Criminal Law Araendmout Act. The b.an on certain types of litorature and 
many forfeited publications was removed. Restrictions imposed ou 26 films connected 
with Mahatma Gandhi’s activities were cancelled, as also the ban on the film “Pandit 
Jawaharlal’s Message”. Restrictions placed on certain newspapers with regard to 
receiving Government advertisements were removed. Never did the press and 
platform enjoy so much freedom as since the Congress took office. 

In only one solitary instance has it been found nooess ary to demand security 
under the Indian Press Eraorgency Powers Act from a Bomb ay paper, and this was 
for sourrillous writings on communal affiirs. In this connection it may be stated 
that within a few days after taking office, the Ministry issued a severe warning to 
commimalists who were plaiuly told tint Oivcrummt would take every step to 
prevent the dissemination of oomraunal hatrail and of ideas involving violence. The 
effect of this warning was most noticeable, and the tone of certain sections of the 
press definitely improved, 

30 
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Ban3 Removed ; Laws Repealed 

Movable and immovable properties (still in the possession, and the sale proceeds 
if sold) forfeited by the Government under Ordinances and Oriminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act were ordered to bo returned to their original owners or their heirs. A 
few days after the Ministry’s taking office there was not a single political prisoner, 
convicted before the present Ministry came into power, left in the Provincial jails 
nor was a single order issued under tlie Emergency Laws left unresoinded. The 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act. 1932, was repealed. 

Orders were issued for the restoration of arms liconses which wero cancelled or 
not renewed for participation in the Civil Disobedience Movement and for the 
return of forfeited arras. Orders were also issued tliiit participation in the Civil 
Disobedience Movement or other Congress activities should not bo regarded as 
disqualilioation for service as knikarni, patil or inferior village servants and those 
village servants who lost their posts owing to such participation should be 
re-appointed at the first opportunity. 

Forfeited Lands Bill 

Both the chambers of Legislature passed a Bill authorising flio Gcvernraont to 
repurchase the lands confiscated during the Civil Disobedience Movement and return 
the same to the original owners or their heirs without occupancy charges. 

The policy of releasing communal riot prisoners who had undergone a considera¬ 
ble term of iraprisonmont was tried with success. 

Special instructions wore issued to Government officers impressing upon them the 
need for closer contact between thoraseivos and the public. The necessity for 
Government officers to treat raombors of the public approaching them on business 
with courtesy and promptitude was strongly omphasi.sod by the Ministry in a 
circular letter. 

Remissions And Revisions 

Government issued orders a few months after taking office that authorised arrears 
of revenue outstanding on July 31, 1936, should be remitted. Authorised arrears 
consist of land revenue which is not colleotod in the year and which falls due 
owing to poor crops. 

Government have framed a programme of revision of land revenue system and 
other measures affecting the rural economy and will shortly introduce as a first 
instalment a Bill to govern the settloraant of land revenue and provide security for 
tenants and another Bill to provide for the conciliation of debts. The Tenanoy Bill 
has bean introduced. Government have passed an emergency measure to protect the 
interests of the small holders in the Province. This measure gives a sort of a 
moratorium to the small agriculturist (or a period of one year up to April 1, 1939. 

Executive orders wore issued witli a view to restrict as raucli as possible the 
eviction of land-holders for failure to pay Govoinraeut dues and sums recoverable 
as land revenue arrears. 


Eddcation 

In the matter of education, the policy of tho Ministry had boon to evolve a truly 
national system of education and with this end in view, schoraes are being devised 
for reform in every branch of tlio oducational system of this Province. The Primary 
Education Act, 19533 has been overhaulod tiuougli a Bill with a view to remedy 
some of the glaring defects in tlio machinery of primary education. The 
new Act makes better provision for the managoraout and control of primary schools. 
Government decided to give special encouragement to persons and associations to 
start voluntary schools in as many villages as possible. Local Boards are also being 
encouraged to start schools in villages with a population of 1,003 and over where 
there are no schools at present. With a view to make physical education compulsory 
for all children, a Board of Physical Education lias baou constituted to advise 
Government on all matters pertaining to the question. 

A Training Institute for Physical Education whicli will train 100 graduate 
teachers annually has been rooontly started at Kaudivli. 

Vocational Traininq 

Government propose shortly to appoint a Board of Vocational Training to advise 
Government as to the best method of impleraentiog the various recommendations 
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made by the Vocational Training committee. A Special Officer has been appointed to 
exercise the work in connection with the initiation and dovelopmont as an experi¬ 
mental measure of the Wardha Scheme. 

Government have appointed a Board of Adult Education in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Adult Education Committee to advise and push on a throe- 
year programme of the gradual removal of adult illiteracy in this Province. 

Special attention is being paid to the spread of education amongst Muhammadans 
and Backward Classes including the Ilarijans. 

Grants for the education of the Backward Classes as a whole including Harijans, 
amounted to Rs. 66,000 during the pre-Congress period. During this year it will 
amount to Rs. 1,16,000. Over 60 per cent, of these grants will actually go for the 
benefit of Harijan education. An additional provision of Rs. 50,0(G has been made 
during the current year for the education of Intermediate Classes and Muhammadans, 
Rs. 16,560 of which will go for the education of Muhammadan girls alone. 

In pursuance of their policy of relieving unemployment among the educated classes 
Government have started an apprentice scheme under which boys who have studied 
up to the matriculation are being admitted to as apprentices in textile mills and 
other industrial concerns in Bombay and Ahmedabad, arrangements for their 
theoretical training being made at Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, and 
the R. C. Tochnioal Institute, Ahmedabad. 

Attempts are being made to introduce the study of Hindustani in primary and 
secondary schools and Government propose to assist associations and bodies engaged 
in promoting tho spread of the study of Hindustani in the Province. 

Peoiiidiiion Scheme 

In pursuance of their prohibition policy Government introduced prohibition policy 
in three rural areas in the Province. Ahmedabad city and cantonment and 27 villages 
around Ahmedabad and its suburbs have been declared to be dry areas where the 
retail sale to the public of country liquor, toddy and foreign liquor including spirits, 
wines and boor have been stopped. 

Government have ordered all excise shops in the town and Island of Bombay 
to bo closed on tho monthly pay day. Apart from this Government have closed down 
since April 1938, 205 country spirit shops, .507 toddy shops and booths, 60 hemp 
drug shops, 72 opium shops ami 11 liquor shops at a sacrifice of revenue of nearly 
5 laklis. Rs, 40,000 have been sanctioned for prohibition propaganda during the year. 

Medical Reuee 

Considerable importance is boiog attached to tho question of medical relief to tho 
population in the rural areas. Govorumeut have sanctioned two importaut schemes in 
this connection. The first one is subsidised medical practitioners in the villages. 
Recently Government sanctioned 161 centres in different parts of the Province. The 
subsidy'will he given to Allopathic, Ayurvedic and Unani medical practitioners who 
will undertake to work in tho rural area. 

Tho second sohemo provides for the appointment of four additioDsl qualified nurses 
or midwives in each of tho 19 districts of this Province, excepting the Bombay 
Suburban District. Tho nurses and midwives employed utidor tho scheme may either 
be attached to tho District Local Board dispensaries, or allowed to settle and work in 
a group of villages like tho subsidised medical practitioners. 

Labour 

In pursuanoo of their labour policy. Government appointed the Bombay Textile 
Labour Inquiry Committee. As a result of its interim rocomraendalions, tbe textile 
workers in the Province are reported to have benefited to the extent of nearly a ororo 
of rupees annually. The detailed inquiry by the Coramittoo is now proceeding and its 
report is expected to be ready by tho middle of 1939. 

The hours and conditions of work in non-industrial concerns will form the subject 
of a Bill to be shortly introduced in the Legislature. 

An important measure for the peaceful and amicable settlement of industrial 
disputes has been passed by both the Chambers of the Bombay Legislature. Its 
provisions make it compulsory for the employer as well as the employees to resort 
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to methods ot oonoiliation and arbitration before they resort to either a strike or a 
iook-out. 

Government have provided one lakh of rupees for labour welfare work during the 
year in industrial centres such as Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. 

Police 

The Police have been specially instructed to perform their duties in a spirit of 
service to the public and to keep the ring clear for legitimate freedom of speech and 
action. They have been told not to cause annoyance to any one when collecting in¬ 
formation regarding political activities. 

The re-organisation of certain sections of the Police P'orce is under the considera¬ 
tion of Government. Government are examining the question whether the conditions 
of service affecting Europeans and Indians in the subordinate ranks of the Bombay 
City Police be modified so as to eliminate the difference between sergeants and Bub- 
inspectors, 

Government have introduced several reforms with a view to improve the lot of 
prisoners in Provincial jails and are considering an extensive ro-organi,sation of the 
jail system. 

The policy regarding the criminal tribes in the Province will be revised and 
Government are awaiting the report of tho committee which went into the question. 

Local Self-Government 

Government throngh legislative measures have introduced radical changes in the 
constitution of local bodies, and have sought to liberalise their administration. By 
various legislative measures they have abolished nomiuatious to Jocal bodies and have 
. infroduood joint electorates with reservation of seats for certain minorities, besides 
widening the franchise. These bills provide for an optional clause which gives the 
liberty to the Muhammadans in a constituency to docido in favour of a joint electorate. 
The introduction of tho Panchayat system in tho villages is contemplated and a bill, 
having passed through the first reading, is being considered by a select committee. 

By another measure Government have decidod to introduce adult franchise for 
elections to the Bombay Municipal Corporation ficm 1842 onwards. This measure 
abolishes nominations, and extend the terms of the Corporation from 3 to 4 years. 

OirrEB Measures 

The Bombay Medical Practitioners Bill is inteudod to provide for tho registration 
of such indigenous medical practitioners as have had a full scieutific training in the 
Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medtoino arid to protect the public from the 
activities of uneducated and half-educated quacks of all systems of medicine. 

Government have already introduced a bill to regulate and control the money- 
lending business in the Province of Bombay. The measure is at present being 
considered by a select committee. 

A measure seeking to remove the disabilitios of Harijans as regards temple entry 
has been passed. This is an enabling Act which removes ail difficulties in the day of 
those trustees of public temples who are convinced ot the justice of the claim of 
Harijans to make use of Hindu public temples and who desire to open the temples 
under their control to Harijans. 

Government have notified that hotel keepers will uot bo issued licenses in future, 
if they refuse admission to Harijans and that the current licenses are liable to be 
oanoelled, if it is brought to the notice of Government that they refuse admittance 
to Harijans. 

Another significant measure—the first of its kind in the country—is the Bombay 
Probation of Offenders Act which seeks to enlarge the provisions of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, for tho release on probation of offenders and to provide particularly 
for the supervision of cortaiu offenders by a Probatiou Officer named by the Court. 

Government have at present on hand a scheme for supplying cheap electricity to 
the rural area. 

A scheme of co-operative marketting forms part of a measure for improving the 
economic conditions of the farmers in tho Province and is under the consideration 
of Government. 
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Activities of the U. P. Government 

The United Provinces of Agra and Ondh came under the Congress rule along with 
five other provinoos, namely, Bombay, Madras, C. P., Bihar and Orissa, in 
the month of July, 1937. And during those nineteen months of their office the 
Congress Government have taken various measures to improve the lot of the people 
and prepare them for the coming fight for Puma Swaraj, consistently with the 
declared policy of the Congress. Notwithstanding the limitations imposed on the 
Ministers by the constitution, theirs has been a record of continual progress in all 
departments of national life as has never been witnessed before. They have changed 
the outlook of both people and Government officials. The former now look upon the 
Government as their own which is run in their interest. The latter now feel that 
they are the servants of the people and not their masters. The Police which under 
the former regime were a terror to tho people, are now their helpmates ever ready 
to help them in the solution of their difficulties. Tho National Flag is no longer a 
taboo. In fact, it is now being hoisted over all public buildings in the Province. 

The first thing which the present Ministry did on assuming the reins of Govern¬ 
ment was to recognise the principle of the freedom of press and in pursuance of tho 
policy of impartiality in the matter, they abolished the existing discrimination against 
the press for its political opinions. Since then they have been showing tolerance in 
circumstances which might be considered to call for strict action against those who 
have not respected the obligations which tho liberty of the pres.s implies. Not only 
has the Press Act been not applied to any single case so far, but no action has been 
taken against any paper under Section 12d-A. 

Since the last session of the Congress the Government have removed ban from a 
good number of books of political nature. The ban has also been lifted from the 
Prem Mahavidyalaya of Briudaban which was declared to be an unlawful association 
in 1932. The property of the Vidyalaya which was founded by Raja Mahendra 
Pratap has now been restored to a board of trustees who have been appointed to 
administer the institution. Governmont have issued orders for the refund of the 
funds of the Congress organisations of the Province which were forfeited during 
the last Civil Disobedience Movement. The question of restoring fines imposed on 
Congress workers in the course of judicial proceedings during that movement is also 
under the oon.sideration of the Governmont. Tho results of all these measures have 
been the intensification of Congress activities in the Province whose contribution to 
the struggio for freedom conducted by tho Congress has been very considerable 
in tho past. 

Rural Reconstbochon 

The real India lives in villages. So, if the independence of tho country is to be 
achieved our villages arc to be improved and the teeming millions inhabiting them 

are to be uplifted so that they might bo able to contribute their due share to the 

struggle for freedom when called upon to do so. So, immediately on assumption of 
office, the Government applied themselves to the all important task of rural reoons- 

trnction. For rebuilding the social, cultural and economic life of rural areas. 

Government have .selected for intensive work about 20 centres in each district, oaoh 
centre comprising 20-30 villages and placed in charge of au organiser who is to act 
as the friend, guide and philosopher of the inhabitants of his centre. He is to 
awaken and arouse tho people from tho present inertia, to convince them that they 
can improve their lot by thoir own efforts and galvanise them into action. Tho 
organiser is expected to complete his task in three or four years. The work of the 
organisers in a district is controlled by the District Association which consists of 
publio spirited rural development workers of the locality, Tho association has a small 
executive committee. Funds have been allotted to these associations which they are to 
spend in villages .selected for rural development in accordance with tho direction given 
by Government. Thu various nation-building dopartmonts have bean so reorganised as 
to enable them to discharge their responsibilities and functions adequately in the 
villages selected for rural development. 

In order to effect economy in the cost of administration and spend the amount 
thus saved for national building purposes Government have decided to reduce to the 
scales of pay for provincial Specialist and Subordinate services and issued a general 
warning on the 1st July, 1938 that all new entrants to Government services from 
that date would draw the reduced rates of pay. Reduced scales have already been 
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presoribed in the case of gazetted services and considerable progress has been made 
With the work of revising tho scales for non-gazettod services. 

Economy Measures 

In order to accelerate tho realisation of financial advantage from new scales of 
pay as well as to relieve to some extent unemployment amongst educated yonng men, 
the ago of compulsory retirement for ministerial government servants has been 
lowered from 60 years to 55 years. 

The rates of travelling allowance have been reduced by the present Government 
by about 10 per cent on an average in November 1937 and as a further step in 
that direction the basis of olassificatiou of members of the Provincial services for 
the purposes of travelling allowance has since been changed. Apart from depart¬ 
mental action, an Economy Oornmittoo consisting of some members of tho Assembly 
If , exploring the possibilities of economy and retrenebmont in the whole 

field of provincial administration. A number of economies have already been effected 
as a result of tho preliminary recommendations of this Committco, 

Anti-corruption Drive 

With a view to chucking corruption in services, tho Government have set up an 
Anti-Corruption department wliicli is tho first of its kind in any Province. Tho 
duties of the department are :— 

(a) Examination of complaints rocoivod by Govornmont in tho various depart¬ 
ments concerning bribery and corruption and recommendation regarding action to 
bo taken in respect of them ; 

(b) Making inquiry iuto the conduct of public servants who are on good grounds 
suspected of being corrupt which Govornment may order. 

Other Measures 

In November last a press note was issued by Government regarding free and 
unfettered use by members of schodulod castes as well as all other communities of 
all public property such as public highways, publio wells, public paiks and public 
buildings, which may be open to the public. 

The tenancy laws In the United Provinces are unjust and very much harsh in 
their operation. It is therefore, no wonder that tho province should have been the 
scene of frequent agrarian troubles during tho last decade. The Government in 
order to make an equitable adjustment of the relations between the ryot and tho 
zainindar sot up a tenancy and Land Revenue Committee which concluded its 
deliberations in April last. On the basis of tho suggestions made by it Govornmont 
formulated certain proposals for tenancy and land revenue reform. Tho main 
proposals regarding tenancy reform were incorporated in the United Provinces 
Tenancy Bill which was introduced in the Provincial Legislative Assembly on 20lh 
April, 1938 and is now being considered by it along with the report of the Select 
Committee. To implement Government's proposals regarding land revenue and other 
matters such as the improvement of village roads, the acquisition of land for 
extension of village sites to enable tenants to build or extend houses, the extension 
of pasture land, fodder, grass and fuel reserves, reclamation of waste and fallow 
landj prevention of fragmentation, consolidation of holdings, etc., throe or four bills 
are m the course of preparation. 


Rural Indebtedness 

Tho Expert Committee on rural indebtedness which was appointed to examine 
proposals for relieving rural indebtedness and for amending the existing Debt Acts 
has submitted its report and it is under the consideration of Government. As soon 
as Governirjnt have come to a final decision in the matter the requisite Bills will 
be prepared for introduction in the Provincial legislature. In the meantime, how¬ 
ever, Government have introduced a Bill to effect certain amendments to the United 
Provinces Encumbered Estates Act, 1934, which experience of the working of the 
Act has shown to be necessary. 

With effect from 1st April 1938, the Government accepted the policy of adopting 
prohibition gradually throughout the province which till tho full goal of prohibition 
18 reached, is to be accompanied with such measures as are conducive to a general 
reduction m the consumption of intoxicants. In pursuance of this policy they have 
taken the following stops 
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(i) Total prohibition has boon introduced in the districts ot Etah and Mainpuri 
with effect from Ist April, 1938. 

(ii) The number of excise shops in the remainder of the province have been 
reduced by about 35 per cent. 

(iii) The retail sale price for each kind of intoxicant has boon fixed at a lovel 
substantially higher than that ruling at the time. 

(ivi The majority of shops in the districts of Jaunpnr, Bijnor, Allahabad and 
Lucknow have been taken up for direct management by the Excise Department 
through its own paid agency, and at the State-managed shops there is to be no con¬ 
sumption of the premises. 

(v) The respective conditions of the licenses for little vend such as those 
relating to the hours within which the sale is permitted the maximum quantities to 
be sold to individuals etc., have been rigidly enforced. 

(vi) Tomporance propaganda has been organised throughout the province and in 
particular in the two districts whore prohibition has been introduced. 

As a result of those steps the consumption of the various excisable intoxicants 
is reported to have greatly doclinod. The rate of the fall of consumption of different 
intoxicant varies; it is most marked in the case of country liquor, the consumption 
of which in some places has gone down by more than 40-50 per cent. Although it 
is truo to some extent that these stringent measures have increased illicit supplies 
of intoxicants, yet there is no doubt about the fact that temperance has made very 
considerable headway ; addicts are consuming loss and those who are not addicted 
are gradually giving up the use of intoxicants. The anticipated loss in revenue is 
expected to bo more tlian 20 lakhs. 

The fundamental basis of the entire organization of rural development activities 
is the Better Living Society which is being organized in each village. The object 
of the Society is to promote the moral and economic interests of its members and 
more particularly to inculcate habits of saving and thrift, to prevent extravagance, 
to avoid frivolous and unnecessary litigation and to settle disputes locally, to take 
steps for better agriculture, to improve the breed and the oondition of the cattle, 
to develop the use of improved agricultural implements, to improve cottage indus¬ 
tries, to make arrangements for education, to encourage games and recreation, to 
inculcate cleanliness and sanitation, etc. Tlio Co-operative Department is giving such 
assistance and is needed to the village organizations in setting up these societies. 

Cottage Industry 

In the industrial field the main effort of the presont Government has been to 
develop cottage industries. A detailed schenic costing Rs. 2,00,000 for the 
development of industries in village areas has been generally approved by the 
Provincial Rural Development Board. Eight surveyors have been appointed and 
surveys are in progresa in respect of the following industries witn a view to 
obtaining adequate information and duln on which to base further action : 

Agriculture and hosiery. 

Tat patties, copes, ban and mats. 

Toys and ornamental pottery. 

Glass and iron ortieles made by villages. 

Village leather working .and tanning, baskets, cane furniture, chicks. 

Ghee, oils and soaps. 

Village carpentry. 

In tbo meantime, however, certain other industries have already been taken 
up for development and considerable progress has been made. The problem is 
twofold, viz. hrst to improve the quality of articles made and secondly to 
secure a market to them. Atrangements have also been made for the training 
of instructors of rural industries and aid is being given to two polytechnic 
institutions in the Fyzabad and Unao Districts for the training of 150 students 
who become instructors ; the industiies in which such training is being given 
at spinning, weaving, dyeing and printing, carpentary, tanning, leather working, 
hand-made paper, basket-making and smithy. In addition for certain industries, 
where master craftsmen have been available, they have been appointed as 
instructors in what are called tuitional classes ; these ‘ustads' train the village 
artisaua in improved method and technique ; after completing the training of the 
artisans in one place the instructor goes to anoc^jer village and trains the artisans 
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there. Such classes are in operation as regards cotton and silk weaving, wool dyeing 
and printing cotton and silk dyeing and printing, carpentry, tanning, band-made 
paper, basket-making. 


Labour Welfare 

Labour welfare work has also made progress and there are now 5 such centres 
in Cawnpore and one in Luckuow. The object is to wean the workmen away from 
drink and drugs. Each centre has a dispensary, a reading room and arrangements 
are made for games and recreation, including cinema shows, radio, pictures, etc. baby 
shows ars held once a month and free milk supplied to workers’ children who are 
certified to bo in need of the same. 

The house occupied by factory workers at Cawnpove are insanitary and over¬ 
crowded. Arrangements have boon made for the construction of a certain nuraocr of 
woikmen’s quarter which can bo let out to them at reasonable rents. Inquiries were 
made to see if they would take those houses on tho hire-purchase system bat the 
response was meagre. 

A committee has been appointed to examine the organisation and system of 
management of Oovernmeat presses particularly from tho point of view of effecting 
economies by putting them on a commercial basis while securing to tho staff 
I'oasonable conditions of service .as regards p.aymont, hour of work and holidays : four 
temporary investigators have bean appointed to ascertain tho cost of living of 
press-workers at Allahabad. Tlio committee is expected to submit its report shortly. 

Kbuoation 

In March 1938 tho Government of the United Provinoos appointed a Committee 
to examine and report on tlio primary and secondary stages of education. The 
terms of reference of tlie Committoo included among others (a) the examination of 
the organization, control and curricula of tho present primary and middle stage of 
education up to tlia end of Class V and to make recoramendalions of Government for 
re-organization and re-adjustment (b) surveying tho extent and contents of secondary 
and pre-University courses including tlio possibility of tlio transfer of Class X to tho 
University and the utilizing of Class Xt for preparation for specific courses, and (o) 
making proposals regarding tlie control and administration of secondary education. 
The Committee has almost finislied its labour and its report is expected to be 
published shortly. 

Uasic Trainino College 

In oonnoxtion witli tlio re-orgauization of education tlie Government has started 
with effect from August, 1938 a new Basic Training College at Allahabad to train 
graduates (men) in the new methods of education centering all instruction round one 
or two basis crafts. After successful completion their training (which will be for 
period of eight months) tlie pupil teachers will be awarded by tho Education 
Di'partment a diploma equal in status to that of L. T. 

Women’s Ttainino Class 

Further, witli a view to recruit greater number of women teachers and to 
employ at least two women teacliers in each now Basic School, a training class has 
been staitod by Government with effect from September 1938 at the Tneosophioal 
National School for Women, Benares under the supervision of Mr. B. Sanjiva Rao 
I. R. S., for a peiiod of about eight months for training under-graduate women. 
After successful completion of their training these girls will be awarded a diploma 
equal in status to that of C. T. and will as far as possible be employed to train 
women teachers required for Basis Schools. 

University Rboroanisaiion 

lu May, 1938, a committee was appointed to enquire into the working of tlio 
Provincial Universities (Allahabad, Lucknow and Agra) and to recommend mea.sures of 
improvement. The Committee has held several sittings and has collected some 
materials which will be considered by tho Committee at its next sitting. 

Abdult SenooLs 

A provision of Rs, 10 lakhs has been made for educational scheme. With 
this money tho Educational Department has launched an intensive campaign 
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launched an intensive campaign throughout the Province against illiteracy and had 
created a special section under a spooial, officer Rai Sahib Pandit Sri Narain 
Chaturvedi, known as the Education Expansion Officer, 9G0 adult schools are being 
started in 48 districts of the Province. With a view to encouraging private agency 
and voluntary workers to join the campaign against illiteracy Government have 
decided to give a small bonus to anyone for each illiterate person made literate. In 
o«ier to attract good workers for the campaign seven rewards of Rs. 50. Rs. 40, 
Rs. 30, Rs. 20 and Rs. 15 will bo given to the best worker in each district. 

Seven hundred and sixty-eight circulating libraries are being established in 48 
districts of the Province. These libraries have boon assigned a definite circle of at 
least 5 to 10 miles radius. 


Depressed Class Education 

An allotment of an additional recurring grant of Rs. 50,000 has been sanctioned 
for expenditure on the expansion of education of the depressed class. Oovernmeut 
have also sanctioned a recurring grant of Ks. 5000 and a non-recurring grant of 
Rs. 5,000 for the maintenance of the Harijan Ashram at Allahabad of which Munshi 
Ishwar Saran is the president, Govornment have given a further impetus to the 
admission of more scheduled caste candidates to board’s training schools for vernacular 
teachers by laying down that each of the 48 districis of the United Provinces 
should annually send up at least 3 such candidates for training. The scheduled 
caste candidates reading in all sorts of schools havo been exempted wherever 
possible from payment of fees. 

Government have decided that so far as possible the Public Service Commission 
will for some years to coma select annually at least one schodniod caste candidate 
for appointment as deputy inspector, one as trained graduate teacher, two as 
sub-deputy inspectors and two as under-graduate teachers. 

The constitution of tho United Provinces Depressed Class Education Committee 
has been revised and enlarged by putting in more members belonging to the 
scheduled castes including those of tho United Provinces Legislative Assembly. The 
scheme of providing free text-books and writting materials to the scheduled caste 
students reading in vernacular schools of municipal boards whicli havo not introduced 
compulsory eduoatiou for boys iu their wards has been given effect to at an annual 
cost of Rs. 12,257. 

Female Education 

On account of the introduction of compulsory primary education for girls in tho 
urban areas. Government amended in July, 1938, the model regulalions framed by 
Government under section 19 of the United Provinces Primary Education Act 
for the guidance of municipal boards to mako them applicable in the case 
of girls also. 

With a view to cncouragG girls to join boys’ primary schools Government 
have approved an expenditure of Ks. 54,000 recurring for the appointment by 
Districts Boards of 150 trained women loachors in primary schools for boys. 

Ten additional stipends of the value of Rs. 15 per mensem each for Government 
Normal Schools for Girls, Meerut and Budaun, 5 additional stipends of the same 
value for each of tho Government Normal .Schools for Girls, Allahabad and Lucknow 
and 5 additional stipends of ilio value of Rs. 20 each tor English Td’chors Certificate 
class at Government High School for Girls, Baroilly, havo been sanettoned. 

A oommittoe has been appointed to oxamino tho working bf the Hindustani 
Academy. 

Corporal punishment is no longer permitted in educational institutions. 

The circulars regarding the participation in political activities by teaoliers and 
students issued in connexion with tho Civil Disobedience Movement during 1930-31 
have been cancelled. 

The bar against the teachers of district and municipal boards whose services were 
dispensed with because of their participation in Congress activities during Civil 
Disobedience Movement has been removed and tho Hoards aro at liberty to employ 
them. 

Confidential circulars of 1930 and 1930 regarding the banning of certain newspapers 
for use in Educational Institutions have been cancelled. 

31 
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A oommittee has been appointed to consider the question of introduction of mili¬ 
tary training in higher classes of schools and colleges and making physical edueation 
compulsory in all classes. 

The teachers under district and municipal boards may now become primary 
members of the Congress or other similar organizations, but thej' may not bo 
members of the exeoutiye, local, district, provincial or all-India organizations of any 
such body. 

The degrees of Kashi Vidyapith and Jamiat-ul-Millia of Delhi have been recognized 
as equivalent to the B, A. degree of the Universities for purposes of employment in 
Government service. 

The above review of the activities of the Congress Government of U. P. daring 
the short tenure of their office, though not comprehensive, is sufficient to convince 
the most casual observer of the fact that the Province has awakened to a new life 
under the Congress regime. 


Activitiec of the Orissa Government 

Orissa came into picture as one of the eleven Governors’ Provinces in April, 1930, 
as a result of the Government of India (Constitution of Orissa) Order, 1936. The 
Provinoe is provided with a single House of Legislature, called the Legislative 
Assembly, consisting of 60 members, 56 elected and 4 nominated. 

It was the first Province to hold elections under the Government of India Act of 
1935. In the elections Congress seemed 35 seats. But later two more members joined 
the Congress Party, Its present strength is, therefore, 37. 

Sri Biswanath Das, Leader of the Congress Party, formed the present Cabinet on 
July 18, 1937, with himself as Chief Minister, in chargo of Home and Finance. His 
other two colleagues are the Hon'ble Sri Nifyananda Kauungo, B.A., B.L, (Revenue, 
Public "Works and Development), and the Hon’ble Sri Bodhram Dube, M.A„ B.L., 
(Education, Law and Commerce and Local Self-Government). 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly met soon after the assumption of office by the 
Congress Ministry on the 28lh July, 1937, and unanimously elected Sri Mukunda 
Prasad Das and Sri Nandakishore Das, M.A„ B.L. as Speaker and Deputy Speaker 
respectively, 

Pay and Allowances 

The Hon’ble Chief Minister and his colleagues agreed to draw a salary of Rs. 500 
a month each while the Speaker accepted only Rs 4C0. Similarly a sum of Rs. 150 
a month was fixed as salary of the Deputy Speaker and each of the Parliamentary 
Secretaries. The pay inoludes income-tax and no one, inoludiog the Ministers, draws 
any allowances for his residence or car. No Minister is provided with a Government 
car. Paniameutaiy Secretaries as such do not draw any travelling aiiowanoo. 
Ministers in the course of their official tours draw third class railway fares for 
short journeys within the Province and second class faros for long tours outside the 
Province. 

Members of Legislative Connoils under the Montague-Chelmstord Reform were allowed 
1 and three-fourth first class railway fare, 8 annas per mile for road journeys and a daily 
allowance of Ks. 10. Section 72 of the Ooverumeut of India Act of 1935 lays down 
that the Members of the Legislative Assembly shall bo paid a salary to be faxed by 
the Assembly. The Assembly is now sitting for longer periods than before. It was, 
therefore, found necessary to fix a small salary and reduoo travelling allowanees to 
effect economy. Accordingly an Act fixing the salary and allowances of Members of 
the Orissa Legislative Assembly was passed in 1938, which provided a salary of Es. 
75 a month for each Member to enable tliem to work in their constituencies. Besides, 
they are allowed to draw a daily allowance of Rs. 2-8-0 during the sitting of the 
Legislative Assembly, double inter class fares and 4 annas a mile for road journey 
where there is no public conveyance. 

The first task of the Ministry was to revise or resoind the orders issued by 
former Governments under the emergency and other laws which tended to oheol 
the free growth of political institutions in the country. Orders previously issued 
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regarding security deposits for newspapers and prinlins; presses were cancelled. 
There was only one political prisoner who was immediately released, and two poli¬ 
tical prosecutions under section 124-A, I. P. O. were withdrawn. The ban on certain 
Oriya books and orders of forfeiture on books, booklets and pamphlets were also 
withdrawn. Therefore there is no boob to-day under any ban except one which was 
found to rouse communal bitterness and discord. 

An amending Bill on behalf of the Congress Party was introduced to repeal the 
Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act, passed by the Assembly and assented to by 
the Governor. Thus extraordinary powers vested in the Executive were withdrawn 
giving full scope to the ordinary laws as a forerunner of normal conditions. Restraint 
orders passed on certain political suspects lapsed as a matter of course. It may be 
noted that it was Orissa which first undertook to repeal the Bihar and Orissa Publio 
Safety Act. 

Lend Revenue & Remission 

A remission of Rs. 0-1-6 in the rupee in raiyatwari tracts for wet lands in the 
ex-Madras area has been granted^ in Ganjam district for fasli 1347. The Madras 
dates of kistbandi were inconvenient to the people as the first kist fell duo and 
was being realised before the paddy harvesting season. Cultivators were forced to 
borrow money from money-lenders, usually at high rates of interest, A change in 
the dates of kistbandi was necessary for the convenience of the agriculturists. It 
was, therefore, ordered that the first kist should fall due on the 10th January, 
instead of on the lOth. December and while the last kist should fall on the lOth 
April instead of on the 10 March, Similar changes in the dates of kistbandi in 
other Government areas like Angul in North Orissa are also under the considera¬ 
tion of Government. 

The abolition of the Sarbarakari system in North Orissa, by which land revenue 
was being oollooted by selected persons as eommission agents of Govornmeut is now 
under consideration. Government have also ordered an enquiry into the chaukidari 
system. The evils of this system pointed out from time to time are, firstly, that 
every house-owner in the village is made to pay a certain amount as chaukidari tax 
to the State and yet the villagers have practically no voice in the appointment and 
control of obaukidars, and secondly, that the assessment of this tax is not based on 
any definite principle. To remove these and similar anomalies the whole matter has 
been referred to a committee for investigation and a decision will be arrived^ at 
as soon as the enquiry is completed and the committee submits its soport. The question 
is important to North Orissa, as the franchise under the Government of India Act 
of 1935 is based on the assessment of chaukidari tax. 

Abolition of Bbtui & Bbgq4Bt 

It is a part of the policy of tbo Government to abolish ‘bethi’ or forced labour. 
This system was in oxistenoo in most of the partially-excluded areas of the Province, 
which covered about 60 per cent of the total area. The Government decided that 
labour in any manner or form without full payment shonld not be used either by 
Government officials or by zemindars or their officials. Circulars have been issued 
to this effect aud District Officers have been instructed to warn all subordinate 
officials and to take serious action whenever such cases come to light. 

iKraOATION 

Orissa is a province rvhich depends mainly on agriculture. Agriculture oaunot 
prosper without irrigation. The irrigation possibilities of this Province have not 
been fully explored. With a view to extend such activities a new section has been 
constituted to explore tbe possibilities of irrigation works in North Orissa. A Tank 
Restoration Schema is proposed to be started in South Orissa so that the existing 
irrigation works will bo repaired and an irrigation programme will be kept ready to 
be taken up including big schemes of irrigation works in the near future. In pre- 
British times there was a number of big old tanks in the Province. It is proposed 
to reclaim these tanks A beginning has been made by a provision of a lakh of 
rupees in 1938-39. Added to this a special sum of Es, 65,000 has been sanctioned 
out of an estimated sum of Rs. 95,000 for improving the Mahanadi canal system. 
The Rushikulya canal system is being improved and an extra 15 thousand acres are 
proposed to be brought under cultivation. The running charges of the Rushikulya 
system are being reduced by offeoting economies. To examine the possibilities of 
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lift irrigation by a system of (ube-wells a small provision of Rs. 25,000 has been 
made as an experiment. Irrigation cess under the Mahanadi canal system has been 
reduced by 25 per oent. Zamindars are asked to improve their irrigation works 
and water-supply sonroos. Government have offered them loans on easy rates of 
interest to be realised in a number of years for this purpose. 

Though early records show that devastation from flood has been causing acute 
distress in the deltaic districts of Orissa from an early period, yet it is unfortunate 
that no systematic or soiontific study of the question had been undertaken till very 
recent years. Each high flood and its after-effects were treated as an isolated event 
and were tackled in the best possible manner that could be dona for the time 
being. In fact, the description of conditions caused by higher floods in the year 
1858 as described by Captain Harris is certainly no less disastrous than the condi¬ 
tions we are aooustomod to see in recent years. In 1923 an Expert Committee was 
appointed which submitted an admirable report in which it has been stated that 
certain essential materials wore not available then and it was recommended that 
these materials should be oollectod systematically aud the whole problem should be 
studied continuously by a proper staff of technicians. They suggested a broad line 
on which oertain works were to be carried out and a rough estimate for such works 
was calculated to bo Rs. 70 lakhs. On account of the slump in 1929 it was not 
possible for Goverument to carry into effccj the recommeniiation of the Committee 
even though they were lacking in essential basic data. 

The assumption of offloe by the pre.sant Congress Government synchronized with 
the coming of 1937 flood, the highest on record since the days from which any 
record has bean kept. This caused widespread disaster and emergency relief was 
undertaken by mobilising ail available official and noiioffioial help. A sum of nearly 
2 lakhs in round figures were spent for the purpose of emergency relief such as 
aid to house-building and agricultural loans. Seeds were distributed to enable the 
flood-stricken people to grow a second crop. The Congress Government realised 
that unless radical stops were taken to oombat the root cause of the floods the 
revenue of the Province would uover be secure and no economic development of 
the deltaic distriots, which are mainly agricultural, could bo thought of. 

Government sought tho advioe of Sir Visvesvaraya, the eminent engineer who 
put his services at tho disposal of Government free of any cost. He submitted a 
preliminary note iu wliich he indicated tho linos on which the Government should 
proceed in order that the best result could be obtained. He also warned Government 
that this problem could not be tackled without incurring very heavy expenditure 
which could not bo forecast before an extensive preliminary investigation had been 
made. A special Flood and Drainage Division was created at an annual cost 
of Rs. 45,000 with the purpose of collecting and co-ordinating information on the 
rivers and embankments and so far it has do voted special attention to the problems 
arising out of flood and water logging. As advised by Sir Vivesvaraya, Government 
did not think it prudent to launch, upon any ambitious scheme involving an 
expenditure of large sum of money before they could obtain tho necessary expert 
based upon correct data which will take some time to correct. But in the light of 
of experience of past floods certain works have boon undertakau at a cost of about 
Rs. 25,000. Of these the most iraportaut in the deepening of the 8ur Lake cut, which 
provides a direct opeuiug to the Soa, and tho Palpur out in Kakatpur which will 
m-ovide another direct outlet. The course of the Naya Nadi is also being improved. 
Besides several other minor works iu the district of Puri have been undertaken in 
order to faoilitate the quick run oft of water. Tho procedure for transraittiug high 
flood news has been thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date to ensure au early 
receipt of information regarding high floods. An elaborate code for systematizing 
the work of rescue and relief on oooasions of disastrous floods is being compiled. 

Assemdly Aciiviiies 

Tho Orissa Assembly passed two official rosolutions, one rejecting the Government 
of India Act 1935, aud demanding tho appointment of a Constituent Assembly and 
the other declaring opposition to the Federal Scheme that is proposed to be thrust 
upon tho people of India under the Government of India Act of 1935. 

Government accepted another resolution moved by the Congress Party for 
purchase of Khadi in all its departments. Swadeshi and Khadi are being insisted on 
in all purchases effected by the Government of Orissa. 
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Inuustkies 

Special attention lias boon given to the development of village and cottage 
industries in the Province, About sixty workers have been trained in the art of 
manufacturing gur (jaggery) from date-palm and palmyra under the control of the 
of the All-India Village Industries Association. These men, after training, will go 
round the villages to teach ordinary villagers both the art of drawing juice and also 
preparing jaggery out of it. Addod to this some youngmen are trained in making 
hand-made paper. There are immense possibilities in Orissa for this as the Province 
has a large area of forest and undeveloped tracts abounding in bamboo, grasses and 
other material useful for the manufacture of paper. Production of Khaddar has been 
given a great impetus through the agency of All India Spinners’ Association and 
necessary grants are sanctioned for the extension of spinning and the production of 
Khaddar, a loan of Rs. 25,0G0 has also been given to the All-India Spinners’ 
Association for the production of Khaddar ou a largo scale so as to enable the 
producers to supply the needs of Government. With the assistance of the Govern¬ 
ment of India a Textile Marketing Organisation has been set up for the production 
and marketing of hand-Ioora products. Training in Cottago Industries has continued 
to rooeive support and stipends have been granted for training in textile in the 
Victoria Jnbileo Technical Institute, Bombay and in umbrella making and bellmetal 
casting and polishing and pottery at the Industrial Research Laboratory, Calcutta. 

Education 

Since the advent of tho Congress Ministry live committees have been set up by 
Government to advise them on several matters rolatiug to Education in the Province. 

The qvrestiou of deproviucialisation of Zila Schools and reorganisation of Secondary 
Education are under the consideration of Government. Government are considering tho 
Wardha Scheme of education and have recently deputed the Priuoipal of the Training 
College at Cuttack and a Sub-Inspector of Schools and another youngman to 
Wardha to receive training on new lines. 

A grant has been made for the development of Oriya culture and similar help 
is being extended to other oultuial activities of tho Province. 

Besides the usual provision for scholarships for Harijan and bill tribes, 
special grants of Rs. 5,000 and Ks. 7,000 were sanctioned in the years 1937-38 
and 1938-39 respectively for construction of hostels and school houses, provision 
of stipends and purchase of books aud slates for them. 

Salt MANUi'AciUBE 

Orissa has au extensive sea coast. Salt was an ancient industry in this 
Province. It decayed and disappeared in course of centuries. Tho Ministry is 
faking up the question of reviving the salt industry and have appointed a 
committee with Sri Jagannath Misra, Parliamentary Secretary, to study the 
system of salt manufacture in Bengal, Madras and Iravancore State. Another 
attempt was also made with tho help of Village Industries Association to 
introduce warehouse system on co-operative basis. Salt is a Coutral subject. 
Tho Government of India will be moved in this direction for which 
necessary materials are being collected. The Ministry is determined to revive 

tho salt industry aud expects to afferd a living for thousands of families in 
the Proyinee. 

Haeijans & Hill Tbibes 

Orissa has 20,000 sq. miles of partially-excluded areas. The problem of hill 

tribes is therefore a great problem for tho Government. The problem of 
Harijans is also connected with this question. Government started a middle 
English school in the Eayagada sub-division of Koraput district and a few 
primary schools were also started for tho hill tribes and Harijans in these 
partially-excluded areas. More raouey is spent on tho improvement of medical 
aid and Public Healtli of these areas as also for new roads. Circulars have 

been issued to all departments to appoint in all clerical and mental establish¬ 
ments men of these areas giving preference always to Harijans and hill tribes. 

Government have sanctioned Rs, 5,000 annually over and above what was 
being spent by the Education and Development Departments for these classes 
of people. This money is being utilised in consultation with Harijan Sevak 

Sangha and the members representing the scheduled castes in the Orissa 
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Assembly. Six Harijan workers have been _ taken for training in the Village 
Industry Institute started at Cuttack subsidized by Government, A number of 
youngmen are trained in the art ot raaniifacturing gur (jaggery) out of date _,and 
palmyra juice. There is a hostel at Cuttack called Kaibalya Kutir for Garijans 
started by the Harijan Sevak Sangha in a rented house and Government 
have sanctioned money for the construction of a building for_ the hostel. 
Provision is made for Harijan students for getting some technical training. 
Government have promised subsidy for getting two silk rearers from Assam 
to teach the Oandas (Harijans) of Sarabalpur in rearing cocoons. Free use of 
State forests for rearing cocoons is offered to Harijans in Sambalpur and 
Angul. The Spinners’ Association is given subsidy to carry on spinning and 
weaving works among the Pans (Harijans) of Angul, Government have issued 
instructions to all educational institutions to admit Harijan students without any 
restriction. 


Peouidiiion 

Prohibition of all intoxicating drugs is the uitimato goal ot the Government. 
Orissa has more opium evil ttiau drink. It has, therefore, been decided to 
take up opium prohibition iu the province aud Halasore has been selected for 
starting opium prohibition in the first instance. Necessary preliminaries are 
being made in right earnest. 

An officer and one ot Iho Parliamentary Secretaries, Sri Eajakrushna Bose 
were sent to Assam to study the preventive methods adopted by the Assam 
Government against illicit traffic in the Province. Instructions have been issued 
to the Excise Officers of Government that tho old policy of maximum revenue 
with minimum corruption is given up and that they have to prepare themselves 
for a p'olioy of total prohibition. Instructions are also given to shift toddy 
and liquor shops from prominent places and to abolish all new shops opened 
last year with a view not to encourage any more new shops. 

Reirencuuent 

Government appointed a Kotrenchmont Committee in the beginning of 
1938 with Pandit Oodavaris Mista as chairman. This Committee submitted an 
interim report in March 1938. Their recommendations regarding travelling 
allowances and daily allowances have been considered and generally accepted by 
Government. 


Activities of the Behar Government 

The AVoiking Committee of the Congress having decided in favour ot office 
acceptance the present Congress Government in Biliar came into being only in 
July 20th 1937. Since then it has taken various legislative and executive measures 
to ameliorate the condition of tho people and advance the cause of Puma Swaraj. 
In all these matters its guiding principles have boon those that were laid down in 
the Congress Election Manifesto and tho Faizpur resolution. That during these 
nineteen months of office it has been successful to a great extent in its double 
mission namely, that of bringing relief to the masses and of advancing the cause 
of freedom, is amply borne by the following brief account of its aotivities, 

Agrabun Problems 

The tenancy law in Bihar was in some respects in advance of the tenancy law as 
it obtains in other provinces and some of tho reforms contemplated in the Baizpur 
resolution were already part of the existing law. The new law enacted by the 
present Government has therefore given relief to the rayats by cancelling all 
enhancements of rents between .Tanuary 1911, and December 1936, (ii) reducing all 
rents commuted between January 1911 and December, 1936, iu the same proportion 
in which the prices have gone down, (iii) total or partial remission of rent in cases 
where the soil has deteriorated by deposit of sand or submersion under water or by 
another speoifio cause or where the landlord has neglected the irrigation arrange¬ 
ments which he is bound to maintain, (iv) reduction of rent where there has been a 
fall in the average local prices of staple food crops (not due to a temporary cause) 
during the currency of tho present rent and (v) settlement of fair rent in other 
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suitable cases. Rent so settled or reduced in any of the above ways will not 
be liable to enhancement for 15 years. 

Iransfeh op Oocupanoy Holdings 

The law was very strict in respect of the transfer to occupancy holding or part 
thereof and any transfer of occupancy holdings which had not the consent of the 
landlord was not binding on him. The law has now been completely changed in this 
respect and by the amendments made, unrestricted right of transfer of occupancy 
holdings has been conceded. No salami (landlords fee) need now be paid by a 
transferee to get his transfer recognised. The landlord is bound to mutate the 
transferee’s name in his papers if only the transferee pays a nominal registration fee 
which, in the case of a transfer, has been fixed at two per cent of his annual rent 
of the holding and in the case of an exchange at a sum of Rs. 2 only payable by each 
of the parties to the exchange. Tho rule of law applies also to transfers made before 
the commencement of the new Act but not yet recognised by the landlord concerned. 
The transferee has in such cases only to give a notice to the landlord through the 
Collector aud pay the fee mentioned above. But in the case of transfers made 
before 1923 even notice i.s not necessary nor it is necessary to pay any 
registration fee at all. It has further been provided that all proceedings for 
realisation of salami pending under the old law on tho date on which the new Act 
comes into force sliall lapse, ff and so long as the transferee chooses to remain 
joint with his transferor, the landlord cannot compel him to pay any fee whatsoever. 
The question of fee comes in only when tho transferee wants to pay rent separately 
for his share of the holding. In such a case tho transferee is required to pay a 
rent distribution free of four por cent of the value of the poition transferred 
to him. As soon as this fee is paid the landlord is bound to recognise any distri¬ 
bution of rent made between the transferee and his transferor. If tho landlord 

or his authorized agent refuses to accept the fee, tho tiansfcree has tho right to 

deposit the amount with the Coiloefor who will give notice of the distribution fee 
to tho landlord. In calculating tho root distribution foe, any amount paid by the 
transferee as registration fee must also be taken into account. 

Formerly, under-tenants had do right to acquire occupancy right in their rayati- 
holding. The new law enables them to acquire occupancy rights, if they 

have cultivated the land for 12 years as under-raiyats. An uuder-raiyat 
having such occupancy right will now enjoy rights similar to those of an 
occupancy raiyat in respect of trees, bamboos, and use of, succession to and 

eviction from his land. 

Restoration of Lands 

On account of the economic depression which began in 1929 noany raiyats 
were unable to pay the rents of their holdings. The result was that iunumerable 
holdings were rold in execution of decrees for arrears of rent and were purchased 
by the landlords, in prices. For the relief of such persons a special legislation 

was necessary and the Bihar Restoration of Jtakasbt Lands and Reduction 

of Arrears of Rent Act was, therefore, enacted for the purpose. This Act 
dealt with two matters, namely, (1) restoration of lands which had been sold 

in execution of decrees for arrears of rent during the period of depression and 
(2) reduction of arrears which had accumulated during the said period. 

Special tenancy legislations in the shape of the Champaran Agrarian 

(Amendment) Act and the Chotanagpur Teiiuncy (Amendment) Act have been 
passed with a view to meeting the special needs of the local areas. 

Prohibition Scheme 

The Government are committed to the policy of prohibition of intoxicating 
drinks and drugs even at tho expense of excise revenue which forms the bulk 
of the revenue of this province. In order to implement this policy a Prohibition 
Act has been passed. It enables Government to introduce prohibition in 
selected areas and go on gradually extending it to other parts of the province, 
BO that in the course of a few years the whole province may go dry. Prohibition 
has already been enforced iu the district oi Saran and the reports which have 
BO far reached Government of it.s working are very encouraging and show that 
the scheme has had a very successful start. 

It is estimated that some 5,000 person.s were engaged in (he work of tapping of 
palmyra trees before tho introduction of prohibition. For about a mouth in tho 
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beginning there was same illicit tapping of trees but this was soon brought under 
control. The tappers have now taken kindly to the campaign and are adjusting 
themselves to the new conditions. The problem of providing alternative occupation 
for tapping communities has been one of difficulty, as majority of these knew 
no other profession. But during the past few months a large number of them 
have taken to various other forms of occupation and eraploymeut. An attempt 
is also being made to settle Khas Mahal ‘diars’ lands with as many of them 
as possible to enable them with agricultural loans. 

Economic Benefit 

Another measure of economic benefit is the Bihar Money-Lenders’ Act. This 
is designed to give relief to debtors generally by regulating money-lending transac¬ 
tions within the province. Provision has boon made for the registration of money¬ 
lender,s on payment of a small foe. No one who is not a registered money-lender 
can institute any suit for recovery of bis duos from tho debtor. All money-lenders 
are bound to maintain proper accounts and give receipts to their debtors for all 
payments made. Tho rates of interest have been fixed at not more than 9 per cent 
per annum in the case of secured loans and 12 per cent par annum in tho case of 
unsecured loans. But in no case can a decree on account of (interest accrued 
or realised) be passed for an amount which exceeds the amount of the principal loan. 
The Act exempts a portion of the holding of an agricultural debtor from sale in 
execution of a decree for the amount due, the area so exempted being one aore,_ if 
the holding does not exceed three acres, and more up to the one third of the entire 
holding if the holding is of more than throe acres. Debtors will now ha able to 
deposit into court money duo on a loan, if tho money-loniler or his agent refues to 
accept payment. To guard against fraud it has been provided that where a loan is 
advanced on a registered document the entire amount of the loan or as much of it as 
is payable in oa.sh must be paid in the presence of tho Sub-Registrar. Two other 
bills for conciliation of debts and to deal witli agricultural debts are on tho legislative 
anvil. 

Civil Liberty and Political Prisoners 

On the administrative side the release of political prisoners and the maintoDanoo 
of civil liberty has been one of tho major items of the present Government’s 
policy. All persons interned or oxterned under the Bihar Safety Act, 27 in all, 
wore released during the first month of Government’s taking office. By the 12 
March many political prisoners ware released and subsoquontly 3 other persons not 
previously classed as political prisoners were also released. 

The political literature proscribed by previous Governments was put to a careful 
examination and the ban was removed from 92 books and publications. The freedom 
of the Press has been removed from 92 books and publications. Tho freedom of the 
Press has been ensured. No newspaper is now working under security and there 
is no ban on any association. 

The Government took an early opportuuity of making it clear to tho public and 
to all officers of Government that previous participation in political activities so long 
as they did not involve violence would no longer be a bar to appointment on 
Government service. Government are examining the question of reinstating in 
service those who resigned or wero discharged on political grounds during the 
CivT Disobedience movement. 

Order have been passed cancelling Iho circular issued in 1930 banning the 
hoisting of the national flag by local bodies on their buildings. 

Government have also passed orders removing the ban imposed since 1923 on 
employees of local bodies prohibiting them from participating or assisting in Congress 
meetings. 

Retired Government servants are now at liberty to seek election to the Legislature 
or local bodies on Congress ticket. 

Three important resolutions moved by the Hon’ble the Prime Minister wore 
passed by the Bihar Assembly, One of these related to the demand for a Constituent 
Assembly, another to tlio rejection of the Federal Boheme and the third to the 
abolition of titles. 

Mass Education 

The Mass Literacy movement which was inaugurated by the Hos’ble Dr. Syed 
Mahmud, Minister of Education at the end of April last for eradicating adult 
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illiteracy and spreading enlightment among the masses has made good progress 
daring the past few months. With the help of about 14,000 volunteers drawn from 
the student community, teachers, the inspecting staff of the Education Department 
and other public spirited workers, more than 12,000 literacy centres were started 
with an average attendance of about one and half lakhs per term of six weeks. The 
figures received till August show that over 3 lakhs have been made literate during 
the first four months of the campaign. A feature of the movement has been that 
it has also spread in the jails and almost every prisoner who has been in jail during 
this period has been made literate. Literacy classes in jails are being conducted by 
jail authorities, literate prisoners as well as by outside voluntary teachers. The 
movement is also spreading in industrial areas and a network of centres has been 
started at Jamshedpur. The sugar mills have also taken up _ this work in their 
reserved area. The expansion of literacy among women is making slow but steady 
progress. 

The Bihar Council of Woman has given a great impetus to the movement and has 
appealed to other women’s organisations for help and co-operation. The campaign, 
which was started on a purely voluutaiy basis, has now boon placed on a permanent 
basis with the Government grant of Rs. 80,000. Under this scheme the existing 
machinery of the Education Department will be utilised for the organisation and 
supervision of this work. 

Industrial Development 

For the improvemeut and development of haiid-spiauing and hand-weaving 
Government have sanctioned a grant of Rs. 12,500 and Rs. 17,500 during 1937-38 and 
1938-39, respectively, to the Bihar Branch of the All-India Spinners’ Association to 
organise the production of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth on a large scale and 
also to extend the work in new areas. 

With a view to revive the manufacture of hand-made paper as a cottage 
industry, a paper-making class has been started at the Cottage Industries Institute 
at Patna. The course of training extends to 6 months and ten young men are now 
being trained at a time in the making of writing and blotting paper. 

To develop the use of indigenous silk yarn in weaving silk frabrios in place of 
cheap spun silk imported from foreign oountries, which in the past_ hampered the 
progress of the indigenous silk indnstry, a silk twisting plant is being installed at 
the Silk Institute at Bhagalpur. 

Two stations have been started in the Manbbum district and in the Santal 
Parganas to supply tasar seed-eggs to the tasar silk rearers iu remote villages and 
small amounts as bonus have been given to the mulberry silk rearers in a few 
villages in the Purnea district. 

Government have sanctioned in 1938-39 Es. 3,760 recurring to the Bihar 
Commeroiai Museum at Patna which is engaged in the task of developing commerce 
and industries of the province. 

To help women workers of t he Jharia coal-fields, who have been excluded from 
underground work as a result of a recent legislation two handicrafts institutes have 
been started at Jharia and Knstore. tt is now proposed to traio these women 
workers in hand weaving and basket making at an estimated cost of Es. 9,730 
recurring and Rs, 840 non-recurring. 

With a view to removing unemployment among the professional class of mochis 
and chamars and to train middle class boys in improved method of leather tanning 
and leather work, two peripatetic demoustsation parties have been started at a coat 
of Rs. 6,766 recurring and Rs. 1,403 nou-recurring. 

Industrial Planmno 

For the industrial planning of Bihar a conference of experts and industrialists 
was convened at Ranchi by the Hon’ble Dr. Syed Mahmud. The conference has 
formed three separate committees for the detailed investigation of the mechanical 
industries, the ohemioal industres and tbe_ cottage industries that can be suitably 
developed in the province, and to make their r ecommendations at an early date for 
the consideration of Governments. 

With a view to develop the mineral resources of the province aud to encourage 
the growth of large and small mineral industries, a detailed mineral survey of the 
province has been taken up at a cost of Rs. 33,000 spread over three years. 

32 
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A sum of Es. 1,000 has been contributed to meet the incidental expenses in 
connection with the National Industrial Planning Commission. 

Haeijan UPLiPr 

Government have taken various measures for the educational advancement and 
economic Improvement of the condition of the Harijans. 

Es. 18,310 has been provided in the current years’ budget for the award of special 
educational scholarships to the Harijan students and it has been decided that 
Ra. 18,880 will be provided in subsequent years under this head. An additional 
amount of Rs. 4,000 has been granted in the supplementary budget for same purpose. 
Besides a sum of Rs. 1,140 has been set apart for special scholarships for their 
technical and industrial training. 

Government have passed orders that froo-studentships should be granted to all 
Harijan students reading in colleges. 

Out of a total provision of Rs. 1,25,000 for rural water-supply Rs. 60,000 has 
been earmarked for the Harijans and aboriginals. 


Activities of the C> P* Government 

Following the decision of the Congress Working Committee to accept 
office in Provinces, the Congress Government was formed in C. P. in July, 1937, 
with Dr. N. B. Khara as Premier. But later, ho had to resign following a series 
of events which are now public property, and the present Government came 
into being with Pandit Ravi Banker Sukla as Prime Ministor. But this change 
in the personnel of the Cabinet did not mean any change of the policy and 
programme of the Government which have boeu always the same. Despite tho 
two major crises tho administration had to pas.s throiigb, namely, the resignations 
of Dr. Khare and Mr. Shareof, the Government during their short tenure of 
office of nineteen months, have got a good record of aohieveinoats to their credit, 
of which any progressive Government may feel legitimately proud. 0. P. was 
the first province to reject official titles and honours being conferred upon 
individuals for their meritorious service in public oauso, Tho C. P. Government 
was the first to declare the dates of Tilak anniversary and Gandhi Jayanti as 
public holidays. Since their coming into power, they have been trying in various 
other ways to make the people feel that the administration of their Provinces is 
no longer run by foreigners but by their own men and their clioson representative. 
Under the old regime, the relation betwesn tho police and the public, specially 
Congressmen, was of intense bitterness, The Government, therefore, issued a 
oiroular letter to the Inspector-Genera! of Police on this subject. They emphasised 
that with the transfer of control of the Police to popular Ministers the relations 
between the Police and the public should be set on a basis of oompleto under- 
sianding and sympathy. The police wore asked to bear in mind that like other 
Government servants, they were also tho servants of the public as a whole and 
that their work and behaviour should be fully animated with a spirit of service 
to tho people. It was further pointed out that, in view of the feeling that 
the attitude of the police towards Congress organisations and 'individual Congress¬ 
men was at one time one of aloofness and suspicion, it was important to 
realise that Congressmen no loss than others were members of tho public and 
that, therefore, it was necessary to maintain and develop cordial relations with 
them as with other sections of tho public. 

Tho Government have set all political prisoners free and removad ban on 
public meetings and restrictions on press. Order have been issued in response 
to public opinion that in future the term “vernacular” should not be used in any 
official correspondence, publications and records. Hoads of Political and Military 
departments nave beo.i instructed that in making appointments in public services 
they should not consider tho conviction for any offence committed in fnrtherenca 
of the Non-co-operation or Civil Disobedience Movements as a bar. The Govern¬ 
ment have recognised the degrees conferred by National Universities for the 
purpose of appointment in public services. 

They have issued orders to restore properties that were confiscated and fines 
that were imposed upon individuals for their participation in the last Civil 
disobedience movement. 
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Anti-Corbopiion Drive 

Coming to the administrative side, the Government first attacked 'corruption 
and bribery among Government servants. It was decided that, if five respectable 
persons join in making a written complaint, otherwise than in regard to a case 
m which they are personally interested, either directly or indirectly, alleging 
corrupt conduct, either direct or indirect, on the part of any oBicial of any 
department, the departmental superior or the officer in question shall be bound to 
make full investigation of the case and to inform the complainants of the result. 

It was declared in this connection that, while it was the intention of the 
Government to protect Govornroent servants against malicious attacks, it 
wanted it to bo known that bonafide complaints of corruption would be promptly 
and thoroughly investigated and when such charges were established offenders 
would be suitably punished. 

The Government have introduced reform in Judicial and Legal departments. 
All honorary magistrates have boon asked to tender resignations of their 
appointments as a temporary measure. It has been decided to invest selected 
presidents and vice-presidents of municipal committees and notified area committees 
and chairman and vice-chairman of district councils and local boards with powers 
as special magistrates, without any remuneration for disposal of criminal cases. An 
officer on special duty has boon appointed to formulate a scheme for the separation 
of Judicial and Executive functions. Tho question of discontinuing the practice 
of appointing special magistrates without remuneration and of removing those 
already appointed is engaging the attention of tho Government. 

The administration of the Jail dopaitmaut carao in for a good deal of criticism 
under the former regime. The present Government have iutroduood the following 
important reforms in Jails 

(I) Reduction in the scale of ‘dal’ ration for the iiot weather was discontinued. 

(3) The ration of salt was increa.sad by 1-16 chhatak with effect from the 

16th April, 1938. 

(3) It was oi'dorod that tho early morning meals to be supplied to prisoners 
should be hot. 

(4) Every prisoner was supplied with two sets of clothing instead of one and a 
brass tumbler for drinking water. 

(5) Wireless sets were ordered to bo installed in each octagon of tho Jails at 
Nagpur. Jubbulporo, Raipur and Akola. 

(6) Well conducted casual prisoners are allowed to play indoor gamo.s except card 
games. The practice of outdoor games was extended to all jails. 

(7) Well conducted prisonets are allowed to have newspapers approved by Govern¬ 
ment at their own cost. The concession of smoking at thoir own cost out of earnings 
in jail has also been granted to tliem. 

(8) “A” and “U” class prisoners and political prisoners were permitted to 
purchase “smokos” from private cash. 

(9) Close cropping of hair was made optional except on medical grounds. Trimmed 
beard and trimmed moustaches were permitted. 

(10) The punishment of whipping was ordered to be inflicted only for mutiny or 
for incitement to mutiny or for their jail offences involving serious physical violenoe. 

(II) Jail authorities have been directed that every imposition of physical 
restraint by hand-cuffs and barfottors, either as a punishment or for safe custody 
should be reported to the Inspector-General of Prisons as is done in the case of 
whipping. 

(12) It was decided that powor machinery should, as funds permitted, replace 
manual labour for pressing oil and drawing motos for water in Nagpur, Jubbulpore, 
Raipur, Akola and Narsiuglipur Jails and that half shutters should be provided for 
every latrine cubicle for tho sake of privacy 

(13) Every prisoner is allowed to write one letter and have one interview once a 
month instead of once in three months. 

(14) A committee of experts in trade and industry is to be appointed to examine 
tho question of jail industries including hand-spinning and to make recommendations 
to Government. 

(15) It was decided that the Central Provinces Probation of Offenders should 
gradually be extended to areas to which it has not hitherto boon extended. In 
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commomoration of tbs announcement made by the Ilon’ble the Prime Minister in 
the Assembly about these reforms, all prisoners were given a special remission 
of two months unconditionally on the 15th April, 1938, and 653 prisoners were 
released in consequence of this remission. 

(16) A bill to amend the Prisons Act, 1894, to provide for the special 
treatment of political prisoners in jails was introduced in the March session of 
the Legislative Assembly and has been circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Local Self-Govebnmeni 

Besides the usual grants to local bodies for general purposes, initial contributions 
to village panchayats, etc., a special provision of Rs. 2,(J0,C00 has been made in the 
budget for the improvement of rural communications. 

Instructions have been issued to local bodies that they cannot withhold increments 

of their staff except on the grounds laid down in rule 24 of Fundamental Rules or 

Article 152 of the Civil Service Regulations, i.e., bad conduct or unsatisfactory wort. 

MEDtOAL & Public Health 

Besides the usual grants to Dufferin Hospitals, tho Indian Red Cross Society and 
local bodies, provision was made in the budget for several new schemes. A sum of 
Es. 5,000 is provided for the establishment of a Medical Council for the registration 
of medical practitioners. Similarly, a sum of Rs. 2,000 has beeu provided for the 
establishment of a Nurses’ Registration Couooil. Those reforms have long been 

overdue and were postponed for want of funds. A sum of Rs. 8,000 has been 

provided for the treatment of venereal diseases. A beginning has been made 

for the improvomeut of tha Mayo Hospital by sanctioning Rs. 8,271 for the 

employment of additional staff. Provision has been made for the appointment 
of three additional Women Assistant Medical Officers and one Siib-Assistaat 

Health Officer for anti-malarial vvoik in the Nagpur Civil Station. Grants have 
also been provided for five Ayurvedic scholarships, improvement of the drainage 
system at the Ohandkhuri Leper House and hospital at Baitalpur and for the 
establishment of ohoap-plau dispensaries at Pasaghat in the Bilaspur district and 
Khamla in tha Betul district. 

It has been decided that recruitment to the Provincial Medical Services will 
be closed to persons outside the province. 

A committee to e.xamine the indigcuous systems of medicines practised in the 

province in all its aspects has been appointed. 

CoMMEiiCE & Industry 

Action has boon taken to give eff'ect to the following schemes 

(1) Scheme for tha encouragement of hand-spinning and hand-weaving in rural 
areas. 

(2) Schema for tho training of village Chamars in offal. 

(3) Scheme for the establishment of a dead cattle institution in the Tannery 
Building, Nagpur, for the training of Chamars in (i) the art of flaying, (iil salting 
and curing of raw hides, (iii) manufa ctnre of flesh and bone manure, (iv) extraction 
of animal fat and (v) preservation of blood, muscles, horns, eto. 

(4) Training of students in umbrella-making in the demonstration classes of 
the Government of Bengal, Calcutta. 

(5) Training of boys at the Ins titute maintained by the All-India Village 
Industries Association, Wardha. 

(6) Establishment of a Labour Office for the province. 

(7) Establishment of Cottage Industries Institutes at Jubbulpore and Akoia. 

A training class is being held at Wardha for tho training of workers to whom 
the organiaatiou of hand-spinning and hand-weaving contios will be entrusted. 
Teachers have been selected for carrying out the scheme for the training of 
village Chamars in tho preparation of offal and, as soon as their training is 
completed, they will be sent out to selected centres for carrying on propaganda 
among the people, 

A class for tho training of village Chamars in the extraction of fat from 
dead cattle and the conversion of offal into useful manure was opened at Kosmi 
in Balaghat under the auspices of tho District Village Uplift Committee, and 
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BrrEDgBDioDts W 6 r 0 niadG with the All-India Villags Industrios Association, Waidha^ 
to depute a trained worker to Balaghat to teach village uplift workers tha 

method of a more profitable disposal of carcasses of animals. A class waa 
opened on the 20th March and 40 to 50 Chamars from the neighbouring villagea 
attended it regularly and showed great interest. 

A scheme for the establishment of a dead cattle instituUon in the Tannery 
Buildlnffs at Nagpur has beea sanctioned for the trainiog of Chamars in (I) art 

of flaying, (3) salting and curing of raw hides, (3) manufacture of flesh and boiia 
manure, (4) extraction of animal fat and (5) preservation of blood, muscles, horns, et(X 

Three Students have been sent to Calcutta to attend the demonstration class of 
umbrella-making, and it is hoped that when they return after six months they will 
be able to set up a cottage industry of umbrella-making in the provinoa. Training 
of boys at the All-India Village Industries Institution at Wardha has been arranged 
and twelve boys have been selected. 

A Labour Ofiioe has been established under the general supervision of the 
Director of Industries to collect abstract, aualyse aud publish statistics relating to 

industries and oouditions of labour. 

The scheme of a cottage industries institute which was sanctioned in the 
previous year has been given practical effect to, and courses in weaving, uurrie- 
makiug, toy-making and basket-making have been opened both at Jubbulpore 

and at A kola, 


Vidyamandir Scheme 

If the 0. P. Government did nothing else than introducing the Vidyamandir 
Scheme in the province they would have earned the gratitude of the people of 
whole India for the lead they have given in educational pforms in the country. 
The Vidya-Maudir schema has been prepared under the inspiration of Mahatma 
Gandhi himself with a view to liquidate the mass illiteracy with the minimum cost. 
And consistently with the ideal of the Congress of which Mahatmaji is the 
undisputed leader, the Government have taken up the scheme in right earnest and 
sanctioned a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for it. 

Au organizing officer of Vidya-Mandirs has beea appointed and training school for 
Dunil teachers opened at 'Waidfia from the 20th April 1938. A monthly bulletin m 
Hindi entitled the “Vidya Mandit Samachar” is being issued every month to keep 
the public informed of the progress. The Zakir Hussain Committee has framed the 
syllabus which has been tvauslated into Hiudi and Marathi. Several institutions 
have already been started under the scheme. 

Government have decided to remit the duty chargeable under the Stamp Act 
in respect of a deed of gift of immovable property executed m favour of the 
chairman of the managing committee or the trustees of an educational institution 
recognized by the Provincial Government as a Vidya Mandir or established under 
any law regulating such institution. 

. Adult Schools 

Provision has been made for a grant of Rs. 2,000 in 1938-39 for establishing 
50 adult schools under the district council in the Central Provinces ana 
Borar. A grant of Rs. 40 per school will be paid for the maintenance of such schools. 
Forty-four of these schools have already been established. 

Physical Uplift Scheme 

A sum of Rs. 50000 has been provided in 1938-39 for expenditure on this scheme. 
The question of the’appointment of a Central Physical Uplift Board to assist the 
Hon’ble Minister for Education in organizing the working of this scheme is under 
consideration. 

A large number of teachers and students carried on village uplift work during the 
last summer vacation in response to aa appeal issued by the flon’ble Minister for 
Education. 

Haeijans and Aboeioinals 

Provision was made for the expenditure of Rs. 34,000 in 1938-39 for payments of 
stipends to Harijau students iu all grades of schools and colleges as also for payment 
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of grant of Rs. 300 per annum to each District Harijan Sewak Sangh for expenditure 
on the education of Harijans, A second grant of Rs. 300 per annum will also bo 
paid to each of these Sanghs tor the supply of books and school materials to the 
students. 

A sum of Rs. 17,380 has been provided in 1938-39 for opening schools for the 
children of aboriginal tribes in the Manilla district and in the zamiudari areas in the 
Chanda, Chhindwara, Bilaspur and Drug districts. Recognized hostels for Gonds will 
also be paid grants at Rs. 3 per mensem per boarder from the provision and the 
salary of three Gond propagandists will be charged to this provision. 

Provision has also been made for the establishment of two more circulating libraries 
in the rural areas of each district. 

The Provincial Government has recognized the Seva Samiti Boy Scouts Association, 
India, and it has been notified to all the teachers in the educational institutions that 
they are allowed to join and help the movement by starting troops, companies and 
pacts. An annual grant of Rs. 9,700 has been paid to the Association to meet the 
expenditure on headquarters staff including travelling allowance, camp expenses and 
contingencies, etc. for the year 1938-39. 

Ritual UrLirr 

A rural uplift scheme for the establishment of 50 centres during 1938-39 in 
the Central Provinoes and Borar was drawn up in consnltation with the All-India Village 
Industries Association as promised by Government during the course of the budget speech 
in September 1939. The scheme combines both rural uplift and subsidiary occupa¬ 
tions as it is considered that without some means of economic improvement much 
headway cannot be made in the direction of better farming, better sanitation and 
better living. In this sohomo enoouragemont of liand-spiuning and hand-weaving has 
been given a prominent place, 

Rural uplift centres will be selected after a careful survey by a trained worker 
to be obtained from the All India Village Industries Association or the All-India 
Spinners’ Association. Both these Associations have their headquarters at Wardha. 
Tnis will facilitate liaison between them and the Rural Uplift Department of 
Government. The centre is to comprise villages within a radius of five miles of 
the centra! village. Such centres will bo selected from villages having a tradition 
behind them of spinning or a profitable cottage industry which can be revived 
through the efforts of local men with Government help. The centres will be 
scattered all over the province in order to disseminate now and healthy ideas for 
propaganda purposes. Each oeutre will bo in charge of one worker who will be 
paid Rs. 20 per mensem. Those workers will bo trained at a central institute for a 
a period of about nine raonth.s. Mr. Shrikrishua Jaju of the All-India Village Industries 
Association has promised to help iu training those workers. 

The progress of work will include general welfare and a subsidiary occupation. 
The general welfare activities will embrace sanitation, health and hygiene, village 
roads, cleaning of wells and tanks and provision of water-supply, adult education and 
sgricnltural propaganda. On the industry side, it is proposed to work at least one 
oil mill throughout the year so that the village may get fresh, pure and nutritious oil. 
The manufacture of khadi will be the principal industry, the outturn of which will 
increase yearly until it reaches worth Rs, 1,200 in the fourth year, which is likely 
to be required for the needs of villages within a radius of five miles. Other 
subsidiary industries, such as ropemaking, rico-hiiskiug and dal-milling will also be 
introduced on improved methods. 

Economy Move 

In order to economise expenditure, Government has decided that the daily allow¬ 
ance admissible to the Hon’ble Ministers should be reduced from Rs. 9 to Rs. 5 and 
the road mileage allowance from eight annas to four annas per mile for journeys 
within the Province with effect from 5tb August 1938. Similarly, it has been decided 
to reduce the rates of mileage and daily allowance admissible to the Hon’ble Speaker 
while on tour within the Province from the annas eight a mile and Rs. 9 per diem 
to annas four a mile and Rs. 5 per diem respectively with effect from the same date. 

Bexieb Relation 

Government issued circular instructions that the Deputy Commissioners should, on 
request, place at the disposal of a member of the Legislative Assembly all information 
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touching tho welfare of the constituency which ho represents, except for instance, 
information relating to¬ 
la) confidential subjects ; 

(b) recommendations made to superior authorities. 

(c) personal cases, and 

(d) matters pending or likely to be the subject of adjudication in a court of law. 
The instructions also emphasize the importance of the development of relations of 

mutual confidence and harmony between all officers of Government, particularly the 
Deputy Commissioners on the one hand and the local Members of the Legislative 
Assembly on the other. The instructions go on to say that Government hopes that 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly will utilize tho information received from 
the Deputy Commissioners to dissipate any misconceptions about local events or 
activities. 


Activities of the Assam Government 

The Congress Ministry was born in Assam in a rather exciting and dramatic 
atmosphere. In the last September (1938) session of the Assembly the Opposition tabled a 
no-oonfidence motion on tho Saadullah Cabinet. In the face of the impending 
crisis, the Premier, Sir Md. Saadullah, who just managed to carry on tho 
administration of the Province for nearly a year and a half with the support of 
heterogenous combine, beat a hasty retreat and tendered resignation of his Cabinet 
without waiting for the verdict of the Assembly. Mr. 0, N. Bardoloi, the Opposition 
loader was invited by tho Governor to form a cabinet. He accepted the offer 
and submitted the names of tho personnel of his proposed cabinet. The Governor 
approved them. But in the meantime the anti-Congress elements, Moslem Leaguers 
and European planting interests combined under what is called the Assam United 
Party ana tabled as many as 56 no-confidonoo motions on Mr. Bardoloi and his 
colleagues who were yet to be sworn in. A point of order was raised and the 
Speaker ruled that no no-confidonoe motion bo admitted against a Ministry which had 
not as yet taken the oath of office. Ho thus spoiled the game of the Opposition 
and adjourned the Assembly sine dio, acting on the suggestion of Mr. Bardoloi, 
the leader of tho House. 

The Assembly dispersed and the now Ministors went to the Constitution Hall 
to take their oath of omce. But soon after their arrival there, they were told 
that the Governor had postponed the oath-taking ceremony. An official 

Gazette Extraordinary was, however, already issued and circulated announcing 
the formation of the new cabinet and after this dramatic turn of events, the 
copies of the Gazette were recalled and tho whole country had a hearty laughter at 
the plight of the tlien Governor who was responsible for this bungle. But soon, 
however, good sense prevailed on him and he realised the futility of his attempt 

to bring back into power a party which had been discredited so often in the 

past and which was nothing but a queer amalgam of so many confiicting 
interests, without having a common policy or programme. The next day, therefore, 
he called back the new Ministers, administered them the oath and formerly installed 
them in office. This is, iu brief, tho story of the birth of the Congress Coalition 
Ministry in Assam. 

When the present Ministry was formed in September last in the midst of such 
turmoil, the public wore naturally doubtful about its fate for the air was still 
full of sounds of sabre-rattling of the Leaguers and European planters who 

declared from house-top that it was a minority Ministry and as such it would 

collapse tho moment tho open session of the Assembly met. Tho Assembly, 

however, did meet and in its December session, the division list on the no- 

confidonce motion sponsored by tho Opposition disclosed that it was in stronger 

position than was ever thought of. Tho latest position of the Ministerialist party is 
60 in a house of 108 members, including the Speaker. 

It must bo mentioned en passant that Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress 
President, played a very important role iu the formulation of the Congress 
Ministry in Assam. He went to Shillong at tho grave risk of his health, for he 
was not keeping well at that time, and assisted the Congress Party with 
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his wiss couDsel and excellent whipping which it badly needed, For all this, 
he deserves the grateful thanks of the peopio of the whole Province. 

CoN0HEsa Pboqramme 

The present Ministry is not purely Congress, it is a Coalition Ministry. But as 
all the members in it have accepted the Congress principle and programme, it is 
as good as a pure Congress Ministry. Following the Congress principle, the 
Ministers have accepted the salary of Rs. 500 each and introduced in the adminis¬ 
tration the spirit of nationalism and service which was absent in the former 
regime. Formerly, the relation between the Police and the people, specially 
Congressmen, was one of mistrust and suspicion. But this Ministry have set it 
right and put in a basis of mutual help and understanding. The Premier, Mr. 
Bardoloi has issued a circular to all Government servants, especially the Police, 
explaining to them the change of administration and impressing upon them the 
desirability of changing their outlook in the present changed circumstances. Ho has 
asked them not to forget that they are the servants of the people and not their 
masters as they formerly considered them to be and advised them always to work 
in that spirit. 

Economy Move 

The Ministry have also introduced a number of other reforms in the administra¬ 
tion, As already said they have reduced their salary and given the savings thus 
accrued for the uplift of the tribal people. They have made further reduction in 
land revenue much in excess of what was granted by the last Cabinet. They have 
remitted the land revenue in the areas att'ectad by the last floods. They have 
effected economy in the expenditure on the administration by making an all-round 
10, p. c. reduction in the travelling allowance of the Ministers and Government 
officials. They have released all political prisoners and detenus. They have 
formulated an industrial scheme for the improvement of all small industries. They 
have introduced reforms in jails in the Province. _ As a measure of further economy, 
with a view to realising more funds for their utilisation on the nation-building work, 
thev are reorganising services fixing whore possible new scales of p^ and restricting 
expenditure on less useful public works. They have curtailed the Police budget and 
given more money for the education of the tribal peopio of backward oommumties. 
They are going to introduce labour legislation for the benelit of the workers at 
Digboi and in tea plantations. To tap additional sources of revenue they propose 
to introduce in the next session of the Assembly the following live taxation bills 
and it is expected that when these bills are passed aud placed on the statute book 
the Government will be able to wipe out the chronic deficit of the Province 

(1) Assam Agricultural Income tax Bill. 

(2) Assam Bales of Motor Spirit and Lubicrants Taxation Bill. 

(3) Assam Sales Tax Bill to provide for imposition and collection of tax on 
sales of articles of luxury. 

(4) Assam Excise (Amendment, Bill to secure greater control over the 

consumption of liquor. 

(5) Assam Amusements and Betting Tax Bill to make an addition to public 
revenue of Assam and for that purpose to impose a tax ou entertainments and other 
amusements and on certain form of bettings. 

(6) Assam Prohibition bill will also be introduced for prohibition of manufacture, 
sale and consumption of liquois, ‘tadi’ and drugs in the Province. 

Another bill for distribution of powers of the Commissioners of Surma Valley and 
Assam Valley Divisions will also be introduced in view of the fact that the Post 
of the Burma Valley Commissioner has been abolished. Provision has also been 
made in this bill for discharge of duties devolving on the Commissionors in the 
event of the remaining post of the Assam Valley Commissioner being also abolished. 


Activities of the N. W- Frontier Pr. Government 

The following account of the activities of the N. W. Frontier Government was 
contributed to the Press by Mr. Ram Lai Chanda :— 

The present Ministry in the Frontier Province took office on 7th September, 1937 
i.e., about 8 months after the introduction of the Provincial Autonomy in the Province, 
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The Party at the time of its birth coasistaJ of ooly 19 members elected on Congress 
ticket in a house of 50 members, including the speaker. Tlie Congress Party, there* 
fore, at the time of their coming into existence on the Ministerial benches, could not 
claim to have a true majority in tlie House and had to depend on other Progressive 
elements to be able to share the responsibility of the administration on an efficient 
basis. The Democratic Party of Hazara District under the lead of Hon’ble Ehan 
Mohammad Abbas Khan, which had broken away from the Qayum Ministry, came to 
the rescue of the Congress Party in their effort to oast the reactionary Government 
from the land of the brave Pathans, substituting it by a popular government. A few 
unattached members also jointed the Party, which gained a clear majority for the 
purpose of running the govornment. Having formed a coalition under these circums¬ 
tances, Dr. Khan Sahib, the Loader of the Party, accepted the invitation of His 
Excellency to form a stable govornment in the Province. The Party added to its 
strength by winning three bye-olections, counting 22 Congress members in a Ministerial 
Party of 27 members. The resignation of Mohd. Sarain Jan, owing to differences with 
the Ministry, again reduced its strength by one vote. Another handicap which the 
Congress Party had to encounter in this peculiar Province was that it had to depend 
on tho subvention of a croie of rupees from the Central Government to run the 
inflexible revenue of hardly Rs. 8,000,000. 

Relief to PKASiNTnv 

The first relief granted by tlie Ministry was a remission of tlie land revenue of 
about one lakh which was granted lo the petty land-holders paying a land 
revenue of Rs. 5 or below. What a marked contrast with the achievements of Sir 
Sikandar’s Ministry in the Punjab, whose all agrarian reforms benefited the big 
landholders at the cost of the poor peasants. Dr. Klian’s cabinet remitted another 
lakh of rupees from tho water rates to the sugar cane growers of Mardan and 
Peshawar districts, who were in utter distress in addition to a remission of Rs. 55,000 
in land revenue to the zemindars of Mardan District, Another remission of four 
annas in a rupee was granted for the Kharif harvest of 1937. The Government 
further suspended the recovery of the irrecoverable loans of the Takavl wliioh 
amounted to more than 2 and one-founh lakhs. The annual instalmont paid by tho 
Municipality of D. I. Khan towards the construction of bund was reduced by 
Rs, 50,000, its yearly interest being reduced from 6 to 3 per cent. 

Kohat Loan 

Although the Government of tho Province ordered a remission of Rs. 2,16,000 
in connection with tlie Kohat loan, tho action of Dr. Khan’s Ministry had been 
the subject of severe criticism not only amongst the opponents of the Party, but 
also by the Congrossraeti tlieraselvos who characterised it as a glaring instance of the 
breach of promise. It may be recalled that the Congress Ministry had 
advocated the entire remission of this loan in their election manifesto in addition to 
the promise made by various members of tlie Party In the course of the election¬ 
eering campaign. Anotlier reason why tho Ooveniraent is being condemned in ttiis 
connection is that they liad enjoyed this remission from the Central Govornment 
which had originally advanced the sum. Deputations of Kohaties had waited upon 
Pandit Jawaharlal and Mahatma Gandhi during iheir Frontier sojourn. The Frontier 
Government was reported to have agreed to the reconsideration of their decision. 

Local Self Government 

The principal achievement of tho Ministry in the domain of Local Seif-Govern¬ 
ment is the abolition of the nominated block and the ex-offtoio chairman and 
presidents of the District Boards and the Municipal Committee throughout tlie 
Province, The Ministry of Local Self-Government, have further under their 
consideration, a proposal to do away with the nominate] element in the notified 
areas with the exception of ex-officio pre.sidents. The Government have issued 
preliminary notifications regarding tho establisliraeut of village councils (Panchyats) 
on an experimental basis in the districts of Peshawar, Mardan and Dara Ismail 
Khan. The Government have atso approved the system of joint electorate with 
reservation of seats for the minorities in District Boards, Municipalities and Notified 
area Committee, To eradicate corruption from tlie civic administration of the 
Province the Ministry have suspended a number of local bodies including the 
Municipal Committees of Baunu and Abbottabad. The Government have also doeided 
to constitute small town committees in Baffa and other piacos, 

33 
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PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS AT WORK [ sept, 1937- 
Indebted Agricultural Relief Act 

With a view to giving relief to indebted agriculturists tho Indebted Agiionltural 
Relief Act sponsored by Hon’ble Qazi Attaullah Khan, Minister of Education was 
passed by the Assembly on the lines of the Madras Relief Indebtedness Act. This 
Act, howovei’, led to a vigorous opposition both inside and outside the Assembly by 
the minority communities of the Province. Meetings were hcdd in every nook and 
corner of tfio Province where Hindus and Sikhs protested against tlio legislation and 
appealed to the Government to withliold his assent from it. A minorities conference 
was also held at Peshawar where a vehement criticism of this measure was indulged. 
Uai Bahadur Mehr Ohand Khanna, tho Hindu leader, and ex-Financo Minister, was 
leading tho agitation on this issue. 

Village Communications 

About Rs, 7,03,000 was spent on tho construction of now roads, improvoments 
to existing cross-country road, and reconstruction of bridges from proviuoial share 
in the road-development fund. Another sura of Rs. 13,000 wms spent on inter-village 
communication which was met out of the grant of tho Central Oovernmont for 
economic development of rural areas. 

Medical Rkuef 

To take stringent measures for tho treatment and prevention of Tuberculosis, the 
Government has decided fur the construction of a sanitarium at Dadot, in Hazara 
District. It will have 64 bods suited to all classes, involving a recnriring expenditure 
of Rs. 23,000 per annum for its maintenance. Tho opening of the sanitarium, 

which has been considerably delayed on account of floods in river Siren will 

take place by April next. Tile sclierae of medical examination of school children 

has been extended to schools in selected areas. Grants liave been given for an 
up-to-date hospital in Mardan for constituting an X Ray department of Lady 

Reading Hospital at Peshwar, tor tho extention of female raodioal aid to different 
hospitals by tho appointment of lady doctors, trained nnr.ses and the starting of 
maternity welfare centres. 

lNDUSTKlaLIS.VIION OF PROVINCE 

Realising that the only way to mitig.ate unemployment amongst tho educated youths 
of the Province, with a view to usher in a now era of prosperity for the people to 
better its finances, and to exploit the various resources of the Province to attain 
maximum benefits, the Frontier Govarnraent has taken on liand,s several proposals for 
the industrialisation of the Proviuoe, To give practical shape to their schemes it has 
been decided to set up a big sugar factory at Fakhat Bui, tho woll-known sugar-cane 
growing centre of the North in Mardan District. The Company has already been 
floated and the Government has bought shares worth Rs. 2,00,000. The Company will 
start working from April next, the machinery is on its way to the country. The 
Proviuoial Oovornmeut have agreed to grant permission for tho erection of a tanning 
factory at Peshawar, on the condition that 80 ptr cent, of the uo-skilled labour em¬ 
ployed in the factory shall be the inhabitants of this Province, that in the allotment 
of shares, prefoionce shall be given to Fronlior capital, in addition to reserving 10 
per cent, of tho total shares for the iabonrers thomsolvos. Tho Oovornment has fur¬ 
ther decided that 5 per cent, of tho net profit of tlio Company shall be spent for the 
comforts and betterment of tho labourers. The Goveruinont has further ordered the 
industrial survey of the Proviuoe to explore other avenues for tho starting of more 
industrial concerns. The Government has al.so started a Handloom Weaving Institute, 
liaving spent Rs. 9,000 on the purcha-se of wool-carding and spinning set, Rs. 17,000 
on the purchase of woollen raising and finishing plant and Rs. 15,000 on the purchase 
of hand-woven cotton cloth finishing calandar. 

Education 

The Frontier Government have opened 50 more Disliict Board primary schools for 
boys in addition to a number of adult schools in the Province. The post of the 
Director of Public Instruction was provinoializod and for tlia first time an Indian was 
appointed to the job, in addition to keeping ie abeyance the post of tho Inspector of 
Voinacular Education, which has saved the Province a sum of Rs. 9,tXK) per annum. 
A sum of Rs. 44,000 was sanctioned as non-recurring grant for agricultural classes in 
the Islamia College at Peshawar, 
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The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardlm-2^rd. July to 27lh. July 1938 

A meeting of tlie Woiking G)mmitteo was held at Wardha, 23-27 July, 1938. Shri 
Bubhas Chandra Bose presided. 

The members present were Maulana Abiil Kalarn Azad, Shris Barojini Naidu, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajeudra Prasad, Jamnalal Bajaj, Khan Abdul Qhaftar Eban, 
Bhniabhai Desai, Pattabbi Sitaramayya, Sarat Chandra Bose, Shankarrao Deo, 
Harekrishna Mehtab and J. B. Kripalani. 

MmniEs 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed. 

The Andhr4, Kerala and Karnatak Deputations 

The Andhra and Kerala Separation and the Karnatak Unification deputations waited 
on the Working Committee. The Committee heard thorn at great length and passed 
the following resolution :— 

“Having hoard the views of the deputations of Andhra P. C. C., the Andhra 
Mahasabha, the Karnatak Unification Committee, the Karnatak P. C. C. and the Kerala 
P. C. C, on the question of the redistribution of provinces in India on a linguistic 
basis for administrative purposes, this Committee declares that the resolution of the 
Madras legislature on lingu'stic provinoes and of the Bombay legislature on the 

separation of the Karnatak province wore passed with the previous sanction of the 
Parliamentary 8ub-Oommiltee and the full approval of this committee. This Com¬ 
mittee desires to assnie the people of the area concerned that the solution 

of this question would be undertaken as a part of the future scheme of the 

Government of India as soon as the Congress has the power so to do and calls upon 
the people of this area to desist from any further agitation in this behalf which 
may divert attention from the main issue now before the country. 

Provincial Quota 

The Committee considered the letter of the Sind P. C. C. for tho reduction in 
the provincial quota. Tho opinion of the Committee was that no reduction was 

possible. 

CoUPLAl.MS ABOUT LoCAL BoDIES 

The following resolution was passed : 

“Resolved that no complaints in connection with elootion and other affairs of the 
Municipal and other local bodies be addressed to or entertained by the Working 
Committee, until after suih complaints have been placed before tho final provinoial 
authority and decided upon," 

Setile.ment in Connection with Dry Fruit Trade 

The following resolution was passed : 

“The Working Committee appreciate tho action of tho Afghan Government in 
abolishing the monopolistic arrangements made by them for controlling the export 
trade in dry fruit which wore detrimeutal to tho interests of Indian merchants in 
Afghanistan and India. The Committee welcome the restoration of status quo in 
this behalf which will help to improve friendly feelings between the people of India 
and Afganistan.” 


Late Suri Raja Rau 
The following resolution was passed : 
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“The Woiking (ioromittee exjiressHd their sorrow at the premature and sudden 
death of Shii B. Raja Rao, the former office secretary of the A. I. C. C. and convey 
tlieir coudoluiico to tbo family of the deceased.’* 

“Resolved that a ^jratuily of Rs. ],000 be granted to tho widow of Shri B. Raja 
Rau in recognition of his loyal services to the Congress Organisation.” 

Note: Shris Bhulabhai Desai and Sarat Chandra Bose were good enough 
to contribute half of this amount. The remaining half (Rs. 50L) was to be paid 
from the A. I. C. C. funds. 

Exi’Em Committee 

The following resolution was passed; 

“With reference to the resolution passed by the Working Committee at Wardha 
on August 14-17, 1937, relating to the appointment of an Expert Committee to 
explore the possibilities of an All India Industrial Plan, it is resolved that as a 
prolimiuary step the Prcsideut be authorised to convene a conference of the 
Ministers of Industries at an early date and oall for a report of the existing in¬ 
dustries operating in differeut provinces and tho needs and possibilities of new ones.” 

Bihaei-Bexoali Co.n'troveesy 

The following resolution was passed : 

“Resolved that Shri Eajendia Prasad bo autliorisod to go into the Bihari-Bengali 
controversy relating to the questions of (I) Domicile, (2) Public Services (3) Educa¬ 
tion and (4) Trade and Commerce, and settle it finally, 

“Pending tho settlement of this controversy, tho Working Committee appeal to 
all concerned, particularly to tho Press of Bebar and Bengal to desist from any 
further agitation in this behalf and help in creating a proper atmosphere for the 
just and harmonious solution of the whole problom.” 

Deputation of Vaios a.nd Homeopaths 

The Deputation waited upon the Working Committee. The view of tho Deputa¬ 
tion were heard at some length and tho following resolution was passed: 

“The Working Committeo received a deputation of medical practitioners other than 
allopaths, Tho Committee are of opinion tfiat inunmcrablo poisons in towns and 
villages of India aro receiving tho benefit of treatment under other systems like 
Ayurveda, Unani and Homeopathy and they siiould receive recognition and en¬ 
couragement from Congress Governments. The Committee are further of opininon 
that while measures may be adopted to ensure efficiency of such practitioners, 
nothing should bo done to penaliso any paiticular system. As regards the objection 
to particular proposals in the Bill pending before the Legislative Assembly of 
Bombay, the matter is referred to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee.” 

Indian States 

(a) By the Haripura resolution the Congress Committees in the Indian States 
were placed under the direct control of the Working Committee. In this conneotiou 
the following resolution was passed : 

“Resolved that for the time being, the Slate Congress Committees do function 
as heretofore under the jurisdiction of their respective Provincial Congress 

Committees.” 

(b) Congratulations to Mansa and other States. The following resolution was 
passed : 

“The Working Committee congratulate the people of Mansa, Wala, Eamduig, 
Jamkhandi and Miraj on the success they have achieved in their brave and non¬ 

violent struggle for the vindication of their economic and political rights.” 

(c) Sympathy for Niigiri (Utkal). The following resolution was passed: 

“The Working Committee express their sympathy for the people of Niigiri State 

in Orissa on the non-violent struggle they liavo been carrying on against the re¬ 

gulations banning meetings, processions and the formation of associations within 
the State.” 
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COORG 

The Earipura resolutioa about Coorg has not been properly recorJod in the 
Bulletin, It is recorded that Coorg bo united “with Karnatak in the province of 
Bombay.” It should bo that Coorg bo united “with Karuatak in the province of 
Madras.” Tho Committee authorised the correction. 

SiKAB 

The following resolution was passed : 

“Having heard the account of tha sotdomont of .Taipur-Sikar dispute from Shri 
Jamnalal Bajaj, the Committee congratulate the people of Sikar on having listened 
to his counsel and shown the true spirit of bravery in having decided to give up 
the idea of armed resistance and adopt tho method of non-violence resulting in the 
prevention of bloodshed whieh was imminent. 

“The Working Committee regret the needless loss of life that resnlted during the 
recent firing in Sikar on the 4th July and express their condolence to the families 
of the deceased. 

“The Working Committee hope that in the future dealings with the people of 
Sikar tho Jaipur authorities will act in a spirit of couoili ation so as to restore friend¬ 
ly relations between the State and the Rao Raja and the people of Sikar.” 

PaBstDKNTS OF Local Bodies and Pahty Discipline 

On a reference made by Mahakosal P. C. C. whether the Presidents of local 
bodies who were Congressmen were above party discipline, it was decided that the 
Presidents of such bodies it they were Congressmen were as much bound by the 
Congress discipline as any other Congressman, 


The C* P« Ministerial Crisis 

The Committee as it met on the 33rd was informed of what had happened iipto 
then by Shri Vallabhbliai Patel, the Chairmau of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, 
Tho ooraprnmise arrived at Pachmarhi had not been carried out obviously by the 
Premier. The Ministry was not therefore working smoothly. There were press 

reiiorts that two Ministers had put their resignation in the hand of the Premier on 
July 15. Dr. Kliare sent a report to Shri Valiabbbhai Patel that he and ,some of 
his colleagues had not come to any agreement about some of the items of the 
Pachmarhi oomproraisu. At the same time the Premier wrote that he would not 
take any precipitate actiou and leave the matter to Shri Vailabhbhai for final decision 
and would keep him iuforraud about further devel^ments. He did not however 
mention anything about any resignations from his Cabinet. Shri Vailabhbhai sent 
word to Dr. Khure not to precipi tate matters as the whole question would be gone 
into and decided upon by the Parliamentary Sub- Committee and the Working 

Committee meeting on the 23rd July. On the morning of the 2lEt however, Nagpur 
and the vvhole of India were surprised and shocked to learn that Dr. Khare along 
with two of his colleagues, Shris Gole and Deshmukb had resigned and their 

resignations had been accepted by the Governor. The remaining three Ministers, 
Shris Shukla, Misra and Mehta who had refused to resign were dismissed by the 
Governor. Not only this but during tho course of the night of the 20th a new 
Ministry had been formed without tho consent and permission of the Congress 
authorities. 

What had happened was that on the noon of tho 19th Dr. Khare had enquired 
of his colleagues it they would resign in the event of his resigning. The 3 
Mahakoshal ministers informed him that they would not, without orders from the 
Congress higher authorities and that he himself should not precipitate matters, 
on the eve of tho meetings of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and 

Working Committee. Dr. Khare however sent his resignation and that of the two 
consenting ministers. Thereupon the Governor invited the three remaining 
ministers to put in their resignation. They asked for time to consult the Congress 
authorities. They put themselves in touch with Shri Rajendra Prasad who was at 
Wardha on the night of the 20th, Shri Rajendra Prasad advised them not to 
resign and seat letters to Dr. Khare, Gole and Deshmnkh advising them to withdraw 
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their resignations or at least not insist upon their acceptance till the Working 
Committee had met. These letters had no effect. The Mahakoshal ministers informed 
the Governor that as instructed by the Congress authorities they were unable to 
resign. Thereupon the Governor accepted the resignations of the 
Premier and the 2 ministers who had resigned and terminated the office of the 
remaining_ 3 ministers. At 5 a.m. on the 21st he called Dr. Khare to form 
a new ministry. Dr. Khare gave the names of Shris Golo, Deshmukh, Agnibhoj 
and Pyarelal Singh as his new colleagues. Ail this drama was enacted during 
the course of one night. 

The Parliamentary Sub-Committoo that met at Wavdha on the 22nd called 
Dr. Khare. The President was also present. The President and the Committee 
had some discussion with Dr. Khare who was now convinced that he had com¬ 
mitted a grave error of judgment in resigning himself and calling upon his 
collegues to do likewise without consulting either file Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
or the Working Committee. The only course therefore left for him was to 
undo the wrong that had boon done. Dr. Khare with the advice of the 

President and the Parliamentary Sub-Committeo returned to Nagpur and placed 
the following letter of resiguatiou iu the hands of the Governor on the 33rd : 

“Dear Sir Francis, 

Since my resignation and formation of the now Cabinet I have had oppor¬ 
tunities of consulting the Congress President and the Parliamentary Sub- 
Comrnittee. As a result of this consultation I have come to realise that in 

submitting resignation and forming a new cabinet I have acted hastily and committed 
an error of judgment. I, therefore, hereby tender resignation on behalf of myself 
and my colleagues.” 

On ihe evening of 23rd Dr, Khare was again called fo Wardha to meet the 
Working Comtnittee. The Coramittoo indicated to him that the natural cousequeuce 
of his resignation as the Premier was that he should resign the leadership of the 
C. P. Parliamentary party. He accepted this position but informed the Committee 
that after his resignation was accepted by the party, he would again put himself 

forward as a candidate for the same position. The Committee indicated to him that 
after all that had happened it would not bo proper for him to adopt such a course. 
Ill the event of his persisting the committee would be constrained to pronounce 

their judgment ou the scries of events culminating in his forming tho now ministry. 

Dr. Khare however insisted upon what ho called his right to contest tho election 

for tho leadership. 

The Committee also advised Dr. Khare to call the meeting of tho party on the 37th 
at Wardha. In this connection ho issued the following notice calling a meeting of the 
C. P. Parliamentary party : 

“A special meeting of tho C. P. and Beiar Congress Assembly Party will be held 
at Wardha on Wednesday the 27th July at 9 a.m, to consider : 

1. Tho situation created by the resignation of the Premier aud his two colleagues, 
the dismissal of tho three Mahakoshal Ministers, tho reformation of the now Ministry 
and its subsequent resignation ; 

2. Resignation of the Leader ; 

3. The election of the Loader. 

Dnder some misapprehension telegrams Iiave been sunt to some members of the 
party informing them that tire above mootings will be held at Nagpur. Thoy will 
please note that the above mooting will be held at Wardha and not at Nagpnr.” 

On the 25th evening Dr, Khare along with the Congress President and sonii^'^ncm- 
bers of the Working Committee met Gandhiji at Shogaou. After some discussion it 
was proposed that Dr. Khare should make a statement aud issue it to the press. Dr. 
Khare accordingly prepared a statement. 8ome additions aud alteiations were 
suggested by Gandhiji. After considering these, Dr. Khare chauged his mind and 
wanted time to consult his friends at Nagpur and decide whether he would issue 
the statument or not. He said that if by 3 p.m. on the 26th the Working Committee 
did not hear from him it mast bo considered that he was not prepared to issue any 
statement. At 3 p.m. on the 26tli the Working Committee were informed by a phone 
message from Nagpur that Dr. Khare was not prepared to issue the statement in 
question. The Working Committee thereupon passed the following resolution 
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Resoluiion 

“After having heard the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and given anxious considera¬ 
tion to the circumstances that happened since the agreement arrived at in Pachmarhi 
between the Ministers in the presence of the members of the Parliamentary Sub¬ 
committee and the Presidents of the three Provincial Qongress Committees concerned 
and after having had several interviews with Dr. Khaie, the Working Committee 
have reluctantly come to the eonelnsion that by the series of acts committed by Dr. 
Khare culminating in his resignation of his charge and demanding the resignation of his 
colleagues of their charge, Dr. Khare was guilty of grave errors of judgment which 
have exposed the Congress in the 0. P. to ridieulo aud brought down its prestige. 
He was also guilty of gross indiscipline in that he acted in spite of warning against 
any precipitate action. His resignation was the direct cause of the exercise, for the 
first time since office acceptance by the Congress, by a Governor of his special powers 
whereby Dt, Khare’s three colleagues were dismissed. The Working Committee note 
with satisfaction that these three Congress Ministers showed their loyal^ to the 
Congress by declining, without instructions from the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, 
to tender their resignations which were demanded by the Governor. Dr. Khare was 
further guilty of indiscipline in accepting the invitation of tho Governor to form a 
new ministry and contrary to the practice of which he was aware in actually forming 
a new ministry and taking tho oath of allegiance, without reference to the Parlia¬ 
mentary Sub-Committee and the Working Committee, specially when he knew that 
the meetings of these bodies were imminent. By all these acts of his, Dr. Khare has 
proved himself unworthy of holding positions of responsibility in the Congress orga¬ 
nisation. He should be so considered till, by his services as a Congressman, he has 
shown himself well-balanced and capable of observing strict discipline and discharging 
the duties that may be uudertaken by him. 

“The Working Committee have also come to the reluctant conclusion that H. E. 
the Governor of the 0. P. has shown by the ugly haste with which he turned night 
into day and forced the crisis that has overtaken tho province that he was eager to 
weaken' and discredit the Congress in so far as it lay in him to do so. The Working 
Committee hold that knowing, as ho must have, what was going on among the mem¬ 
bers of the then cabinet and instiuotioas ot the Parliamentary Sub-Committee he 
ought not to have, with nn,seemly haste, accepted the resignation of the 
three Ministers and demanded the resignation of the other three, dismissed them on 
their refusal to resign and immediately called upon Dr. Khare to from a new 
Ministry aud sworn in tho available members of the new Ministry without waiting 
for tho meeting of the Working Oommitteo which was imminent." 

The Working Committee passed another resolution prescribing the procedure to 
be followed in the party meeting called for the 27th at Wardha. The resolution 
said ; ‘ With reference to liie moetiug of the C. P. Congress Parliamentary Party 
convened at tho instance of tho Working Committee, the Working Committee decided 
that in the special circumstances that have arisen tho President do preside over the 
meeting, communicate to it the resolution ot the Workiog Committee passed on the 
'26th July 1938 relating to tho ministerial crisis in C. P. aud conduct its proceedings. 
The Working Committee also decide that the meeting be hold at the Navabharat 
Vidyalaya, Wardlia.’’ 

The C. P. Parliamentary party met as directed at Wardha on tho 27th at 9 a. m. 
President 'wubhas Chandra Bose presided. Those present were tho members of the 
O P Pailiamontary Party, the members ot the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, the 
General Secretary ot the Congress and the Presidents of tho 3. P. C. Cs—Mabakoshal, 
Nagpur and Berar. In the voting however only the members of the party 

President began tho proceedings by reading the resolution ot the Working 
Committee. He then placed the resignation of Dr. Khare from the leadership of the 
party before the meeting. This was accepted. He thereaffer called upon tho 
members to elect their new leader. One member proposed the name of Dr. Khare 
and asked for the ruling of the President if his name could be proposed. The 
president pointed out that the resolution of the Working Committee was before the 
meeting and if in the face of that Dr. Khare’s name was proposed he would accept 
the proposal and allow voting thereon. On the President giving this ruling the 
name of Dr. Khare was withdrawn. The other names proposed were those of 
Shris Jajnji, ghukia, Gupta, Khandekar, Mehta and Deslimukh. As Jajuji’s consent had 
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not been taken his name was withdrawn. Shris Gupta, Khandekar and Mehte 
declined to stand. Thera thus remained only 2 candidates in the field, Shris 
Shukla and Deshmiikh. Votes were taken. Shri Shukla got 47 and Shri Deshmukh 
12 votes. 13 members remained neutral. The President declared Shri Shukla as 
the duly elected Leader o£ the C. P. Parliamentary party. 

STATEMEftT BY I'lIE PARLIAMENTARY Snn-CoMMtITEE 

As considerable interest is being taken by the public in the iuoideats culminating 
in the resignation of Dr. Khara from the Prime Ministership and the election of 
Pandit Ravi Shankar Sliukla as the Leader of the Congress Party in the C. P. 
Assembly, and as inferences are being drawn from unauthenticated facts, it is 
necessary to explain the correct facts of the case. 

Shortly before the meeting of the Working Committee in Bombay in the middle 
of May last, differences among the then Ministers of the C. P. and Berar became 
marked, and four of the Ministers tendered their resignations to tho Prime Minister. 
One of them later withdrew his resignation. Without taking their party into con¬ 
fidence, all the Ministers came to Bombay and sought the assistance of the Working 
Committee. The matter was thus placed before the Working Committee which 
asked the Parliamentary SuO-Coraraittae to have a meeting of the Congress Party 
in the C. P. Assembly convened and the matter settled in consultation with it. 

Accordingly, a meeting of tho Party was convened at Paohmarhi which was 
attended by the Cliairman and one of the members of the Perliainentary 8nb- 
Oommittee, as also the Presidents of the Provincial Congress Committee of Berar, 
Nagpur aad Mahakoshal. Ultimately, the ministers reported to the Parliamentary 
Sub Committee that they had themselves composed their differonoos, had agreed to 
a compromise and ware prepared to work together. 

The Party and the Sub-fforaraitteo dispersed with the hope that the differenoos 
had been settled, and the parties coucernsd would give effect to the terms of the 
compromise, and there would not be any more unseemly exhibition of differences. 
But the hope was doomed to disappointment, and reports began to reach Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patol, the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, that the terms 
were not being observed by Dr. Khare. The Sardar liad appealed to Dr. Khare to 
observe the terms of the settlemout honourably and had also requested him to leave 
the final decision to tlie judgment of the Working Committee, in case of dis- 
; agreement. 

Things were going on in this way. when differences among the ministers again 
became acute about the 13th of .Inly, and reports appeared iu the press that two of 
1 them, Messrs. Gole and Desbraukh, had tondurod their resignations to the Premier. 
On the 15th of July, Dr. Khare submitted his report to Sardar Patel about the 
steps taken to implement the Pachraarhi Agreement and of the situation as it stood 
up to that date. He also wrote to Sardar Patel tliat they had not been able 
to come to any agreoment till then, owing to marked differances in their respective 
outlooks, but at tho same time assured him that he would take no precipitate 
action and leave iho matter to him for final decision. He requested the Sardar to 
give him an opportunity to place his view-point before him before a decision was 
reached. He added that he would keep the Sardar informed from time to time 
about the events as they occurred. Dr. Khare did not say any thing about the resigna¬ 
tions of his two oollcagucs. 

It will be remembered that a meeting of the Working Committee had been fixed 
to take place at Wardha on the 9th of July, but on aooount of the illness of the 
President, it had to be postponed to 23rd July. After this assurance from Dr. Khare, 
the Chairman of the Pailiamontary Sub-Committee naturally felt that nothing was 
going to happen until the 23rd July, when the whole matter could be considered by 
the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and, if necessary, by the Working Committee; so 
he went to Poona for a meeting of the Bombay Assembly Party and later to Ahmeda- 
bad for the inauguration of the Prohibition caenpaign. 

On the 19th July, Dr. Khare wrote to his colleagues that ho was going to resign 
and, aftor pointing out that under Parliamentary conventions when a Premier resigned 
his ’colleagues should also resign, he asked for an assurance from them that they 
would observe this convention and resign with him. On the 20lh July, Messrs. 
Shukla, Mishra and Mehta individually replied to him expressing their inability to 
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resign in the absence of instructions from the Parliamentary Committee or the Work¬ 
ing Committee. At noon the same day, Dr. Khare subraitteed his resignation to the 
Governor along with the resignations of his two colleagues, Messrs. Gole and Desh- 
mukh. The Governor wanted the losignations of the other three Ministers in pursu¬ 
ance of the convention referred to above. This was some time in the afternoon of 
the 20th July. Mr. Shukla and others tried to got in telephonic touch with Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel who was at Ahmedabad, but failed. Two of them then went to 
Wardha with Thakur Clihodilal, Pro sident of the Mahakoshal Provincial Congress 
Committee, and met Babn Rajondra Prasad and explained the situation to him. They 
all then saw Mahatma Oandiu at Shegaon, but he refused to give them any advice in 
the matter, as he had refused to give any advice to Dr. Khare on previous occasions 
in respect of the differences amongst the Ministers. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, however, advisod tho Ministers to explain to the Governor their 
relationship with the Parliamentary Snb-Committoo and tho Working Committee and 
to ask for time till the 2.'5rd July and not to tender it, if he insisted on their resigna¬ 
tion in spite of their explanation. Babu Rajendra Prasad wrote letters to Dr. Khare, 
Mr. Gole and Mr Deshmukh, as also to Mr. Shukla, Mr. Mishra and Mr. Mehta in 
terras of this advice, flo advised Dr. Khare not to precipitate matters and to wait 
till the meeting of tho Working Committee on the 23rd of July. He pointed out that 
the members of tho Parliameulary Kub-Committco would all be at Wardha on the 
22ud of July and there was no roasou for any precipitate action. He suggested to 
him to withdraw his resignation or at any rate to ask tho Governor to hold it in 
abeyance. 

In his letter to Messrs. Deshmukh and Gole, he advisod them also not to precipitate 
matters and to withdraw their resignations. It was ten o’clock at night when these 
letters wore completed and made over to Thakur Chhedilal to be delivered to the 
addressees. A telephonic message was sent by Thakur Chhedilal from Wardha to Dr. 
Khare at Nagpur that an important communication was being sent to him. This 
message was received by Dr. Khare in the presence of Messrs Gole and Deshmukh. 

On arrival at Nagpur shortly after midnight, Thakur Chhedilal went to the house 
of Dr. Khare where tie met Messrs Gole and Deshmukh and delivered the letters 
addressed to them. Ho could not deliver tho iottor to Dr. Khare as he was told that 
Dr. Khare was not in the house. He returned some time later and learnt from Dr. 
Kliare's chauffeur that tho Doctor was at home. Thakur Chhedilal waited till about 
2 a.m. wheu a messenger from tho Government House came with some communication 
for Dr. Khare, which was received hy Dr. Kliaro’s son. Seeing this, Thakur Chhedilal 
rci^uested Dr. Khare’s sou to receive the letter wliioh ho had brought from Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, but he refused to do so. Dr. Khare’s son says that he refused to 
take it as Thakur Chhedilal insisted upon a receipt. 

Messrs Shukla, Mishra and .Mehta saw tho Governor by appointment about 2 o’clock 
at night, and explaiuod tlicir reason for refusal to tender their resignations. There¬ 
upon, their services were torminated by tho Governor, and they were informed of it 
at 5 early in the morning on tho 21st. A now Ministry was formed by Dr. Khare 
and the oath of office was taken by such of the Ministers as were available some time 
in the forenoon of the 21st. 

When the members of the Parliamentary Sub-Comraittco arrived at Wardha on the 
morning of the ^nd, they came t) know of what liad happened, and immediately 
wired to Nagpur retpiesting Dr. Khare and his now colleagues as also the dismissed 
Ministers to meet them in the evening at Wardha. Accordingly they came. The 
President of the Congress had also arrived by then. The President, the Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee and some of tho other members of tho Working Committee who had 
also arrived met Dr. Khare, Messrs Deshmukh, dole and Thakur Pyarelal and ascer¬ 
tained from them what had happened at Nagpur. The presidents of the Vidarbha and 
Mahakoshal Provincial Congress Cornmitteos were also present. 

It was disclosed at the meeting that Dr. Khare had sent a raossongor to Thakur 
Pyarelal Singh as far back as tho 17th to inquire if he was willing to join a now 
Cabinet. From this, it is clear that after assuniug Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel on the 
15th that no precipitate action would be taken and that he would keep him informed 
of developments, Dr. Khare had set about looking for persons in placo of Pandit 
Shukla and others. 

Thakur Pyarelal Singh wrote to him on the 18th giving his consent to join a new 
34 
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Cabinet. Dr. Khare admitted to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee that he met the 
Oovernor’e secretary on the 19th and informed him of his intention to resign and his 
readiness to form a new Cabinet. 

Dr. Khare did all this without letting his colleagues or the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee or the Presidents of the Provincial Congress Committees know anything 
about his plans. It was only after getting the consent of Thakur Pyarelal Singh that 
he wrote to Messrs Sbukla, Mehta and Mishra coramunioating his intention to resign 
and asking for an assurance that they would also resign. It was also disclosed by 
Thakur Pyarelal Singh that on the morning of tho 22nd, boforo he agreed to take his 
oath of office, extracts from a letter purporting to have been written by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel were read out to him by Dr. Khare iu order to assure him that he 
was doing nothing wrong in joining Dr. Khare’s new Cabinet. The letter is said to 

have contained directions to the addressees to follow the party leader. .4s Sardar 

Vallabhbhai Patel had no recollection of having written such a letter, Dr. Khare, on 
being questioned, said that in the month of May, such a letter was written to some 
person in connection with a Municipal hoard dispute. 

When all these facts were brought out in tlie presonco of Dr. Khare and his 
colleagues, it was poiutod out to Dr. Khare that his actions had been unworthy of a 
person in his position. Ha and his colleagues were asked it they could see the 

misohitf and the m stake and it they did so, what they would do to rectify it. 

They retired to a separate room for consultation amongst themselves. On their 
return Dr. Khare admitted the error and o.xpressed Iris willingness to resign his 
Premierslii'p. His colleaguos undertook to do likewise. Thakur Pyarelal Singh 
made a draft which in substance was the same as the letter of resignation sent to 
the Goveruor on the 23rd. Dr. Khare communicated his decision on the telephone 
to the Secretary to the Govornor before lie left for Nagpur at midnight. On the 
morning of the 23rd July, Dr, Khare sent his letter of resignation to tho 
Governor and informed the Parliamontaty Sub-Committee that lie h.ad done so. 

■When the Working Committee met on the 23rd it was felt that Dr. Khare 
should be invited again to discuss the position and accordingly he met tlie Working 
Committee in the afternoon, It was suggested to him that a special meeting of the 
party should ho called to discuss the situatioa to consider liis resignation of the 
party leadership and to elect a Leader. He agreed to do so, aud issued a notice 
convening a meeting of the party on the 27th to transact the above business. At the 
same time. Dr. Khare expressed his intontion to stand as a candidate for the 

leadership. 

The President aud the members of the Working Committee advised him to givo 
up his intention in his own interest. Dr. Khare was, however, unbendiug and left 
no doubt in the mind of the Working Committee that he would stand as a 

candidate. 

On the 35th July, Dr. Khare was again invited and once more advised to give up 
his intention to contest tlie election. Wbeu he still refused, he was advised to see 
Qandhiii at Bhegaon, which he did in company with the President and some members 
of the Committee. After discussion ho seemed agreeable not to stand for election, 
and himself wrote out a draft statement. Gandhiji made some corrections and 

additions Dr. Khare then hesitated and he was also advised not to do anything in a 
hurry but to consult his friouds and let the Working Committee know his flnal 
decision by 3 o’clock in tho afternoou of the 36th July. 

Ou the 36th July at 3 p. ra. Dr. Khare sent a tiilophonic message stating that 
he was not agreeable to issuing auy statement in terras of tho previous night’s 
draft but that he was sending a reply with Mr. Deshmukh who would reaoh 

Wardha about 5-43 p. ra. by the Bombay mail. Tho Working Coramiitea waited 
till about 7 o’clock, and then finally adopted the resolutions which have been pub¬ 
lished. Dr. Khare’s letter was received about 8 o'clock. 

The above narrative of oveuts relating to the crisis explains the facts and oir- 
cumstancos which inllueuced the decisiou of the Working Committee. It is clear 
that even after the Paohmaihi compromise good relations were not maintaiued 
among the Ministers. Complaints of broaches of its terms by Dr. Khare were made 
to Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Some of them appeared to be obvious breaches, but 
he urged that no precipitate action should be taken and tried to secure a due fultU- 
ment of the compromise. Matters came to a head among the Ministers and two of 
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them, namely, Messrs Deshmukh and Gole resigned on the 13th July. Dr. Kbare 
did not infoi'tn the Parliamentary Snb-Comraittee of their resignations. On the 
contrary, on the IStli July, he wrote to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel asssuring him that 
no precipitate action would be taken and that he would keep him informed of deyelop- 
ments. After writing this letter on the 15th, he set about looking for new Ministers 
whom he could get appointed in place of those whom he wanted to get rid of, and 
sent a messenger to Thakur Pyarelal Singh on the 17th, and this without informing 
his colleagues or the Parliameutary Sub-Committee. Wheu he had found such 
persona, he informed the Governor’s Secretary of his intention to reshuffle tne 
Cabinet, and wrote to his colleagues on the 19th intimating his intention to resign 
and asking for assurances that they would do likewise. On the 20th July, he 
actually resigned. 

Until this time he gave no -information to the Parliamentary Sub-Committoe or to 
the Working Committee and the only intimation he gave was by a telegram addressed 
to Sardar Vallabhbhai Pate! at Dombay on the evening of 30th after his resignation 
had become accomplished fact. As Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was at Ahmedabad on 
account of a pnhlio engagement which had been widely advertised, he got this tele¬ 
gram only on his return to Bombay on the 2lst after the new Ministry had been 
appointed. 

The Working Committee had no doubt in its mind that Dr. Khap was anxious 
to get rid of some of his old colleagues witli whom he had entered into a compro¬ 
mise at Paohmarhi, and witluut giving them any intimation, found out substitutes 
for them and after lulling the Chairman of the Parliamentary Snb-Committee into 
a sense of security that no precipitate aotion would be taken and that he would keep 
him informed of developments, he tried and succeeded in securing the removal of 
his inconvenient colleagues with the help of the Governor, keeping th 0 _ congress 
authorities all the time iu the dark. Dr. Kharo also received a roiiuisition from 
some of Uie mombers of the party to convene a meeting of the party, but he took 
no aotion on it. He wanted to and did present the Working Committee and the 
party a Ministry of his own choice, from which three of his erst-while colleagues 
were excluded—and all this was done in loss than two days before the Working 
Committee meeting. The Working Committee would have failed in its 'f 

had refused to tako notice of suoh a conduct and douo any thing less than it did. 

GANDHIJI’s SrATEMENT 

Press cuttings on the Ministerial crisis in tho Central Proviaoes make most 
instructive reading. That tho resolution of tho Working Committoo condemning the 
aotion of a vetoiau leader like Dr. Khare, would come in for some severe criticism, 
was a foregone conclusion. But 1 was not prepared for the ignoranoe betrayed by 
the critics on the functions of tho Working Committee. 

Dr, Kharo was not only guilty of gross iudiscipline in flouting tho warniugs of 
the Parliamentary Boards, but he betrayed inooropeteneo as a Leader by allowing 
himself to be fooled by tho Governor, or not knowing that by his precipitate action 
he was compromising the Congress. He heightened the measure of indisoipliue by 
refusing the advice of the Working Committee to make a frank confession of his 
guilt and to withdraw from the Leadership. The Working Committee would 
have beau guilty of a gross neglect of duty if it had failed to uondomn Dr. Kharo s 
action and adjudge his incompetenoe. 

I write these lines in sorrow. It was no pleasure to me to advise the Working 
Committee to pass tho resolution it did. Dr. Khare is a friond. He has run to my 
aid as a physician when quick medical assistance was needed. Ha has often 
to me for advice and guidanoo and has expressed himself to be in need of 
my blessings. . . , , 

I banked ou this friendship when on the 25th ultimo, I appealed to him bravely 
to stand down and work as a campfollower. He himself seemed to bo willing but 
he was badly advised and not only declined to accept the Working Committee’s 
advice but sent a letter instead, questioning _ the propriety of the whole of the 
aotion of the Working Committee in connection with his ill-advised and hasty 
resignation of office and equally hasty formation of a now Cabinet. 

I hope that on mature reflection he would have seen the error of his oonduct 
and taken the aotion of tho Working Committeo in a sportsmanlike spirit. There is 
no moral turpitude involved in his action. He is a good fighter. He is free with 
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his purse in helping friends. There are qualities of which anyone may be proud. 
But these qualities need not make the possessor a good Prime Minister or 
administrator. I would urge him as a friend to work for the time being as a camp- 
follower and give the Congress the benefit of the admitted qualities I have recited. 

If Dr. Khare was impatient of his recalcitrant colleagues, he should have 
rushed not to the Governor, but to the Working Committee and tendered his 
resignation. If he felt aggrieved by its decision, he could have gone to the A.I.C.C. 
But in no case could any Minister take infernal quarrels to the Governor and seek 
relief through him without the previous consent of the Working Committee. If the 
Congress machinery is slow-moving, it can be made to move faster. If the men at 
the helm are self-seekers or worthless, the A. I. C. C,, is there to remove them. Dr. 
Ebare erred grievously in ignoring or, what is worse, not knowing this simpla remedy 
and rushing to the Governor on the eve of the meeting of the Working Committee to 
end his agony. 

It is suggested that the men who succeed him are self-seekers and incapable, and 
can make no approach to Dr. Khare in character. If they are as they have been 
portrayed by their critics, they are bound to fail in the discharge of the onerous 
responsibility they have undertaken. But here again the Working Committee has to 
work within the limits prescribed for it. It cannot impose Ministers on a Province. 
After all, they are elected members, and if the Party that has the power to elect 
them chooses to da so, the Working Committee has no authority to interfere so long 
as they remain under discipline and are not known to be persons unworthy of public 
confidence. 

But the crisis could surely put the Ministers on their mottle. It is up to them to 
show by their conduct that the charges levelled against them are baseless, and that 
they are capable of discharging their trust ably and selllessly. 

It speaks well for the impartiality of the Indian press in that several journals 
found it necessary to condemn the action of the Working Committee in pronouncing 
the opinion it did on the part that H. E. tho Governor of the Central Provinces 
played during the unfortunate crisis. I am not in the habit of hastily judging opponents. 
The criticism of the resolution has left me unconvinced of any injustice done to the 
Governor by it. In estimating his action, time is of the essence. In accepting the 
resignations of Dr. Khare and his two colleagues, in demanding their resignations from 
the other three Ministers, in expecting an immediate answer, in summarily rejecting 
their explanation and dismissing them, and for this purpose keeping himself, hia staff 
and the poor Minisiers awake almost tho whole night, the Governor betrayed a haste 
which 1 can only call indecent. Nothing would have been lost if instead of accepting 
Dr. Khare’s resignation there and then, ne had awaited tho meeting of the Working 
Committee which was to meet two days after the strange drama. In dealing with a 
similar crisis, the Bengal Governor acted differently from the C. P. Governor. 

Of course, the Governor’s action conformed to the letter of the law, but it billed 
the spirit of the tacit compact between the British Government and the Congress. 
Let the critics of the Working Committee’s action read the Viceroy’s carefully 
prepared declaration which, among other deolaratiou.s, induced the Working Committee 
to try the ofiice experiment, and ask themselves whether the Governor was not bound 
to take official notice of what was going on between the Working Committee and Dr. 
Khare and his colleagues. These indisputable facts lead one to the irresistible 
conclusion that the Governor, in his eagerness to discredit the Congress, kept a vigil 
and brought about a situation which, he knew, was to be uncomfortable for the 
Congress, The unwritten compact between the British Government and the Congress 
is a Gentleman’s Agreement, in which both are expected to play the game, 

The resolution, therefore, gives English administrators more credit than evidently 
the critics would give. Englishmen are sportsmen. They have an ample sense of 
humour. They can hit liard and take a beating also in good grace. I have no doubt 
that the Governor will take the Coirgress resolution in good part. 

But whether he does so or not, the Working Committee was bound to express 
what it felt about the Governor’s action. It wishes to avoid a fight if it can ; it will 
take it up, if it must. If a fight is to bo avoided, the Governors must recognise the 
Congress as the one national organisation that is bound some day or other to replace 
the British Government. The U, P., Bihar and Orissa Governors waited for the 
Congress lead when a crisis faced them. No doubt, in tlie three oases, it was obviously 
to their interest to do so. D it to be said that in C. P., it was obviously to the 
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British interest to precipitate the crisis in order to discomfit the Congress ? The 
Working Committee’s resolution is a friendly warning to the British Government that 
if they wish to avoid an open rupture with the Congress, the powers that be should 

not allow a repetition of what happened at Nagpur on the ciglit of 20th July. 

Let us understand the functions of the Congress. For interna! growth and 

administration, it is as good a democratic organisation as any to be found in the 

world but this demooratio organisation has been brought into being to fight the 
greatest iraparialist power living. For this mcternal work, therefore, it has to be 
likened to an army. As snob, it ceases to bo democratic. The central authority 
possesses plenary powers, enabling it to impose and enforce discipline on the various 
units working under it. Provincial organisations and Provincial Parliamentary Boards 
are subject to the Central authority. 

It has been suggested that, whilst my thesis holds good when there is active war 
in the shape of civil resistance going on, it cannot, whilst the latter remains under 
suspension. But suspension of Civil Disobedience does not mean suspension of war. 
The latter can only end when India has a constitution of her own making. Till then 
the Congress must bo in the nature of an army. Democratic Britain has set up an 
ingenious system in India which, when yon look at it in its nakedness, is nothing but a 
highly organised efficient military control. It is not lass so under the present Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. The Ministers are more puppets so far as the real control is 
concerned. The Collectors and the police who “Sir” them to-day, may at a mere 
command from the Governors, their real masters, unseat the Ministers, arrest them 
and put them in a lock-up. Henco it is that I have suggested that the Congress has 
entered upon office not to work the Act in the manner expected by the framers but 
in a manner so as to hasten the day of snbstitutingjjt by a genuine Act of India’s 
own coining. >' 

Therefore, the Congress, conceived as a fighting machine, has to centralise control 
and guide every department and every Congressraau, however highly placed, and 
expect unquestioned obedience. Tlie fight oaunot be fought on any other terms. 
They say this is Fascism pure and simpio, but they forget that Fascism is the naked 
sword. Under it, Dr. Khare should lose Ids head, The Congress is the very anti- 
thesis of Fascism, because it is based on non-violence pure and undefiled. Its 
sanctions are ail moral. Its authority is not derived from the control of panoplied 
Black-Shirts. Under the Congress regime. Dr. Khare can remain the hero of Nagpur, 
and the students and citiijens of Nagpur, and for that matter other places, may execrate 
me and the Working Committee without a hair of the demonstrators' heads being 
touched so long as they remain non-vioient, 

That is the glory and strength of the Congress, not its weakness. Its authority is 
derived from that non-viol ent attitude. 11 is the only purely non-violent political 
organisation of importance, to my knowledge, throughout the world. And let it 
continue to be the boast of tlie Congress that it can command the willing and hearty 
obedience from its foil owers, even veterans like Dr. Khare, so long as they choose to 
belong to it. 


Congress President Attacked By Muslim Leaguers 

In the course of liis presidential tour in the Chittagong division. East Bengal 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose arrived at Braliraauharia on the 15th June. Despite the 
hostile propaganda carried on by the Muslim Leaguers there was an enormous crowd 
of Muslims auil others at the station to give him a fitting reception. The President in 
his car was taken iu a huge procession of more than ten thousand, including ladies 
and Muslim volunteers. This exasperated a crowd of Muslim Leaguers so much that 
they lost all restraint and decency and started throwing brickbats as the procession 
passed along the station road and turned to the left. As a result of this the 
Congress President received some minor injuries. Fourteen other persons who where 
about him also received injuries. The Congress President issued the following 
statement shortly after the ooourronc o : 

“After I had issued a statemen t yesterday at Brahmanbaria regarding the action of 
certain local Moslems when our proce ssion was passing along, I addressed a mass 
meeting the grandest held during my tour of Chittagong division.- It was a fine 
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gatheriug, at least half being composed of Moslems, I then realised why a certain 
section of Moslems were so anxion,s that I should not visit Brahmanbaria, why they 
were so nervous about propao:anda by the Congress. I was shown a number of 
leaflets distributed by these MQ.5loms containing false and malicious allegations against 
the Congress. One leaflet stated that the Congress vvas out to establish a Hindu Eaj, 
enslaving nine crores of Moslems, and that in all Congress administered provinces the 
life, property, religion and honour of Moslems was in grave jeopardy. The leaflet 
further stated that tlio Congress party was responsible for preventing the introduction 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act Amendment Bill recently passed by the Bengal Legislature. 
I challenged the local Moslem Leagners to prove either of those false allegations. 
Regarding the Bengal Tenancy Act, it was because of the Ministry that was spineless 
that it had not bean assented to by the Governor. If they had manliness which 
Congress Ministries in U. P., Bihar and Orissa had demonstrated, then surely the 
Bengal Governor would not dare veto the bill. 

“Regarding the false aliogafions against Congress Ministries, I reminded the 
audience that several months ago Mauhana Abnl Kalam Azad had publicly challenged 
the Bengal Premier to prove his allegations but no reply was forthcoming so far. I 
further added that the Congress party was opposing the present Ministry not 
because there were six Moslem Ministers but because it was worthless. If there 
were eleven worthy patriotic Moslem Ministers the Congress would not raise its 
little finger by way of opposition. Likewise, if there were eleven worthless Hindus 
as Ministers, the Congress would contiuue its relentless opposition to the 
Hindu Ministry. 

•‘There was a pindrop silence throughout the meeting and the entire audience 
endorsed all what I said. lu conclusion I warned those Moslems not to resort to 
such mean tactics, I assured them that the Congress would continue to work out 
its programme.” 

The President also issued the following statemant to the Associated Press 
on the day following ; 

“To-day is practically the last day of my tour in the Chittagong Division, 
namely, the districts of Chittagong, Noakhali and Tipperah where the over¬ 
whelming majority of the population are Muslims by faith. After my visit to 
Chittagong and Noakhali, 1 thought that nothing could beat the right royal reception 
which had beeu arranged on the occasion of my visit. Covert attempts were 
made by the interested people to interfere with the arrangements for the reception. 
But the only effect was to further stimulate the enthusiasm of the citizens, a largo 
percentage of whom are Muslims. Tipnorali’s record, however, easily boat that of 
Chittagong and Noakiiali. This made the Muslim I.eaguers all tlio more ferocious. 
But wherever they tried to interfere with this arrangement for rcooption by preach¬ 
ing boycott and distributing loaflols, popular enthusiasm increased proportionately. 
Tipperah being the district of the largest perceutage of the Congress-minded Muslims, 
the latter took a prominent jjart in all the functions that were arranged by thu 
District Congress Committee. A few black flags and some vociferous urchins appearing 
against a background of tumultuous mass enthusiasm served uuly to expose the real 
following of the Muslim League. 

The receptiou which Brahmanbaria gave me this morning was in keeping with 
the best tradition of Tipperah and this exasperated the Muslim Leaguers so much so 
that they literalty ran amok. When tho procession with my car in the middle 
passed along the Station Road and turned to the left, a crowd of Muslim Leaguers 
began throwing brickbats as the result of which several of us, about 15 in number, 
were injured including Maulvi Ashrafuddiu Ahmed Chaudhury, tho Secretary of the 
B. P. C. C., Sj Bhuban Behari Bardhau, Secretary of the Recaption Committee, 
Sj. Banoy Bhusan Bardhan, Sj. Makhau Roy Sj. Maaoraojan Roy, Sj. Rabi Nag, 
Sj. Phaoindra Dutta and myself. 

“This type of hooliganism is the culmination of the highly objectionable activities 
of the Muslim Leaguer.s iu different parts of Tipperah district which I had noticed 
during the last few days. This activity included manifestly false and malicious 
propaganda against the Congress Ministries relating to their treatment of the Muslims 
in their respective provinces. I feel that the position has become so serious in 
several provinces in India that it is necossary for me to sound a note of warning. 
Let me clearly tell all those concerned that no amount of brick bat-throwiug or even 
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rioting will make us swerve one inch from our fundamental principles and policy or 
from the path that we have chalked out for ourselves. Rather every brickbat 
thrown at us will be a milestone in our march towards our cherished goal. 

“To my co-workers in the Congress I want to give a friendly piece of advice. 
I am afraid that as the influence of the Congress among the masses increases 
from day to day Muslim Leaguers may possibly feel exasperated and run amuck as 
they (lid at Brahmanharia. But wo must firmly resolve to meet their fury with our 
patience, their hooliganism with our seif-oontrol, their hatred with our love. Then 
only shall we be able to prove ourselves faithful to our creed of Truth and 
Non-violenc e. 


The President’s Tour 

The President had a strenuous tour through East Bengal lasting from June 4 to 
June 18. Both in towns and in the interior he was greeted by enormous crowds of 
men of all communities who assembled to listen to the message of the Congress. 
East Bengal and especially the rnral areas have a predominantly Muslim popuTatiou 
but everywhere the President had warm and spontaneous reception. “The response 
I received from the Muslim public”, said the president in the course of a press 
statemeut “exceeded my fondest hopes and I have coma back with the confidence 
and certainty that like the Justioites of Mrdras and Non-Brahmans of Bombay 
Presidency the Mnsliras of Bengal will before long bo all inside the Congress.” In 
his speeches the Congress Prosidont laid stress on the growing strength of the 
Congress and the growing weakness and disintegration of its -opponent the British 
Empire. The invariable refrain of the Congress President's utterances was the need 
for greater (lisoipliae, greater organisation and greater mass contact to take full 
advantage of both the internal strength of the nation and the growing weakness of 
the opponent’s position. 

Pandit Jawaharlal In Europe 

Pandit Jawaharlal sailed from Borab.iy on June 2. At Massawa (in Italian 
Somaliland) the first port of call, a largo number of tindian merchants (Hindu and 
Muslims) were present on the q^uay to give him a rousing welcome. A deputation 
waited on him and aequaiutoi him with their disabilities. 'They expressed their faith 
in the Congress aad thoir sense of solidarity with Indian struggle for freedom. 

In response to a raarcouigram from Cairo Pandit Nehru disembarked at Suez and 
met Nahas Pasha and othor Wafdist Loaders at Alexandria. They had a long talk 
ranging over a variety of subjects, Egypt, India, International situation eto. The 
Wafdist leaders wore greatly impre.ssed, the way the Indian National Movement has 
grown and developed and acquired its present powerful position. Pandit Nehru 
extended a cordial invitation on behalf of the Congros.s to Nahas Pasha and other 
Wafdist leaders to visit ladia and attend it possible the aunual session of the Indian 
National Congress. 

Almost the first thing Pandit Nehru did ou re,aching Europe was to go straight 
to Barcelona (Spain) and make a close study of the Spanish situation. He met 
several members of the Cabinet and other republican leaders. He had the patuful 
experience of witnessing during the time ho was there the pitiless bombing from 
the air. The marvellous composure of the civil population in the midst of this daily 
bombardment made a deep impression on him. 

From Barcelena Pandit Jawaharlal went to Paris where he made a broadcast 
speech in which he expounded briefly the ideals of the Indian National Movement 
and pleaded for French sympathy and good-will. 

A strenuous programmo of meetings, interview.s, talks and addresses awaited him 
in England. In all his utterances Pandit Nehru emphasised the close interdependence 
of the various movements for freedom that were going on in Spain, China, India and 
other parts of the world. It was a common adventure, tire fight against imperialism, 
in which peoples all over the world were engaged in order to secure tolerable 
standards of living. 

Pandit Nehru was invited to a large number of interviews with prominent poli¬ 
ticians in the country iu which he explained with his accustomed vigour and lucidity 
India’s case for full Independence. 
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His last public engagamant in England was on July 17 when be stood on the 
plinth of Nelson’s Column iu Trafalgar Square, dressed in khadlar and addressed a 
mass demonstration in connection with the second anniversary of the war in Spain. 
“Fascism is now to you” ho said, “but we have beun experiencing it for the last 
J50 years and so we know what 8pain and China are going through. We support 
theni because we admire their qualities for fighting day in and day out out and not 
compromising. We draw the lcs.son from them and we shall not oompiomise with 
British Imperialism which stands for naked domination and cot suppression of 
fascism in India.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal mado a moving speech at the International conforenoe against 
the bombardment of open towns htdd in Paris in the third week of July. 

Repression 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, externinents, 
searches, gagging orders and the lik3 compiled from the daily Press and the bulletins 
of the Civil Liberties Union. 

JN BENGAL- 

I. Mr. Indra Singh Girwal, Scentary of the Water Transport Workers’ Union 
was arrested on May 7, under Section 124-A f. P. 0. for having delivered a speech 
at a labour meeting on March 14, last. 

3. It is reported that the Sub-Diviaiona! Officer, Ulubaria, Howrah (Calcutta) 
has served notice under Sec 144 Cr. P. C. on 65 Congress and Peasant Workers 
in several villages of the sub-division restricting their movements and activities. 

9. The offices of the “Ananda Bazar Patrika” and Anand Press whore the paper 
is published were searched on May 10 last by Calcutta police on a warrant issued 
under Section 124-A I. P. C. in connection with the publication of a news 
item on March 2 last under the caption “The condition of Political 
Prisoners”. 

4. Mr. Makhanlal Sen, General Manager of the Ananda Bazar Patrika, Calcutta 
was sentenced on May 30 under Section 134-A, I. P. C. to four months’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs, 250. 

5. A charge under Section 124-A (sedition) was framed on Juno 7 against Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Majumdar, I'ditoc and Mr. Siiresh Chandra Bhattachnijee, 
Printer and Publisher of the Ananda Bazar Patrika for editing, printing and 
publishing an article in the issue of March 2 last entitled “The condition of 
Political Prisoners in Midnapora Jail.” 

6 . Mr. Birendra Nath Chakravarty of Scrajganj, a recently released detenu, has 
been served with a notice by the Local Intelligence Branch asking him not to 
associate with any person or association connected with the subversive movement 
against the Government. 

7. A number of released detenus of Rajshahi have been warned by the 

Superintendent of Folico to notify their change of residence in case of temporary 
absence within 24 hours. .A released detenu who leaves his usual residence for a 
period of 24 hours or more or when such period of absence falls between sunset 
and sunrise must report his change of address. 

8 . An order was served on May 2 by the Bengal Government on Mr. 

Sachindranaih Sanyal, ex-Kakori case prisoner prohibiting his entry, residence and 
stay in Bengal for an idefinite period. 

9. Sachindranath Bakshi, ex-Kakori case prisoner was served with an order 

under the Bongal Criminal Law Amendment Act on May 17 exteining him from 

the province, 

10. Similar orders It is reported have heed served by the Bengal Government 
on the other cx-prisoners, Messrs. Jogesh Chandra Ohalterjee, Bhupendra Nath 
Sanyal, Manraotha Nath Gupta and Govindo Oharankar. 

II. Mr. Jogendca Shukla, one of the political prisoners recently released by the 
Bihar Government was served with an order on May 28 by the Bengal Government 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act prohibiting entry iu the 
province. 
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12. Sardar Mehar Sigh wbb arrested on June 20 on a charge of sedition In 
connection with a speech delivered by him at a recent meeting of the Calcutta 
Gurdwar Committee at Ballyganj. 

13. Processes under Section 107 Cr. P. 0. were served on Jane 14 against Dr. 
Aftab Ali, M.L.A., President of the Indian Seamens' Committee, Calcutta and 
forty-one others directing them to show cause why they should not execute a 
bond of Rs. 500 with two sureties of the like amount to keep the peace for a 
period of one year. They were further ordered to furnish a bail of Rs. 500 each to 
keep the peace till the pending of the case. 

14. 17 Kisan workers of Etbang Kisan Sangha in Gopo are being tried for 
alleged fomenting of class hatred by organising a JCrushak Sangh. 

15. Mr. Shekharnath Ganguli and Mr. Rajkumar Sinha, both Kisan Sabb* 
workers are being prosecuted under Section 108 C. P. C, for delivering of speeohe® 
alleged to excite feeling of enmity between jdiflerent classes of people at a Youth 
League meeting on May 28tb last. 

16. Fifteen more persons enrolled as workers have been prosecuted under the 
same section for alleged activities in the country-side calculated to cause 
breach of peace. 

17. An order under Section 144 C. P. C. has been promulgated by the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate of Sadar. Midnapore (Bengal) prohibiting the holding of any 
meeting within the area of Kharagpur town police. 

18. Mr. Birendra Bhattachayya, leader of a students organisation was charged 
with sedition on July 8 in connection with a speech alleged to have been delivered 
by the accused at a meeting held on February 8 last in Caleutta on the question 
of the release of political prisoners. 

19. The Bengal Government have served an order under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act on Mr. Bhupendra Nath Sanya), ex-Kakori case prisoner, 
prohibiting bis entry or stay at his residence in Bengal. 

20 Mr. Niranjan Sen of Barisal, one of the repatriates from the Andamans 
has been recently interned in P. S, Ranibandb of the Bankura District, 

21. Detenu Prafulla Chanda Kundu reported to be suffering from various 
chronic complaints has been interned in village Himtabad in the district of 
Dinajpore. 

23. Four strikers of the Kulti "Works, Asansol, Bengal, were convicted for 
restraining a local worker of the Company. 

23. A number of stri kers of the local workshop of Messrs Burn and Co., 
Raneegung, were taken into custody by the Bengal Police on July Sod. A criminal 
case has been started against one of then. 

DELHI— 

1. Srimati Satyavati, a prominent Congress Socialist, has been ordered to furnish 
a security of Rs. 500 for one year or in default to undergo simple imprisonment 
for delivering an alleged seditious speech at a village near Delhi. 

2. An externment order has been served on Mr. Chamanlal Azad of Batata 
(Punjab) a Regulation 111 prisoner recently released requiting him to leave Delhi 
Province within 24 hours. 

3. Mr. Ramjilal, a prominent political worker of Ajmere, who was for sometime 
in Delhi was served with an order asking him to leave Delhi Province within 12 
hours as “he has acted in a manner prejudicial to public peace. 

4. Mr. Hukam Singh, Assistant Secretary, Delhi District Congress Committee has 
been served with a notice that he should abstain from all political agitation and 
not to take part in any meeting or procession for one year. 

5. An externment order has been served on Mr. Shambehari Singh, a local 
Con gress worker, under Section 3 of the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
directing him to remove himself within twenty four hours from the Delhi province 
and to return back. 

6 . Reports are to hand of several other externment and internment orders of 
prosecution in connection with the Birla Mills Strike and close watching of political 
workers by the Secret Service Police. 

35 
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MADRAS— 

Five picketers of the Diocesan Press, Madras and ten of the Jamal Glass Works, 
Tencliarpet, Madras, were arrested for picketing. 

2. The Sub-Magistrate, Marsapur has served orders on Mr, A. Likshmiah, an 
elementary teacher and 35 others prohibiting them from entering Kalipatnam for a 
period of two months from June 20. 

3. The Chief Presidency Magistrate, Madras framed charges on July 0 against 
tec strikers of the Choolai Textile Mills under Section 7 (ll)i Police Act, for causing 
obstruction to traffic. They were arrested while picketing in front of the Mills. 

4. Eighteen workers of Diooesan Press, Madras, were sentenced to throe weeks’ 
imprisonment on the same charge. 

N. W. F. P.— 

1. Hazara police is alleged to have raided a number of Oongio.ss Offices in the 
rural areas seizing Congress registers and oecupying the Congres.s stage at Oada- 
Sherwar village whore a public meeting wa.s being held. 

PUNJAB- 

1, An advance security of Rs. 1,000 was, it is learnt, demanded from Mr. Dharam 
Yit Kohili who filed a doolaration for bringing out the “Awaz," a novv Urdu daily 
from Rawalpindi. 

2, A saourity of Rs. 500 has been demanded from the Hindi “Milap” on tbu 
ground that the paper published an article eatitlod “Hissar riots” in its issno of 
March 30. 

3. Another security on the same ground has been demanded from the Vir Mdap 
Press where the Hindu “Milap” is published. 

4. Sardar Uzzagar Singh Bliora, Vioe-Prcsidont of theCongioss Committee Raokoto, 
and General Seoietary of the Punjab Ryasti Praja Mandal, was arrested on May 7, 
under Section 124A-153 A I. P. C. 

6 . Baba Ishar Singh Marhano. President, Durbar Sahib Committee, was arrested 
on May 7, under Section 124A I. P. C. for an alleged seditious speech at a public 
meeting held in the village of Jaunsmahar on April 5 last, 

6 . Sardar Pala Singh, a Granthi (priest) at the (Jurdwara of Sansru was arrested 
in Amritsar District undor Section 124A (Sedition). 

7. Sardar Labh Singb, an Akali leader of Fattoaanga was arrested on cliarge of 
sedition under the same Section i34A. 

8 . Mr. Radhashyam, a Congress worker was arrested on May 7th under Section 
1!14A in connection with a speech alleged to have been delivered by iiim at a 
Conference held in Smuikhana in April last. 

9. Messrs Jawala Singh, Charan Singh and Didar, Socialists of the Punjab have 
been oonvicted of rioting and sentenoed each of them to six months’ rigorous impri- 
iionment. The charge against them is that they organised a campaign against •‘bogar” 
(farced labour). 

10. Mr. Kundanlal has been convicted under Secs. 303 and 117 of the Cr. Penal 
Code and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment each count for reciting a poem 
which was alleged to be advocating violenoe, 

11. Mr. Abdul Wasi, former Secretary of the Majlis-i-Ahrar was fined Rs. 30 for 
alleged incitement to police against the government in the course of a speech made 
on January 5 last. 

12. The Police raided on May 10 last the Dwarkadas Library located in Lajpat 
Rai Bhavan and uarried away a few books on Socialism and Communism. 

13. The office of the District Kisan (Peasant) Committee at Phangali, fifteen miles 
from Lahore, was raided by the Lahore police on May 2. 

14. A number of houses in Bannu were searched by the police on May 5 without 
finding anything inciiminatiug. 

15. issue No. 9. volume I, dated 24th April 1938 of the Ourmukhi "Kirti Lobar,” 
Meerut, printed and published by Mubarak Baghar was proscribed. 

16. Jullundar police raided on June 6 the house of Mr. Tirath Ram, Secretary, 
Congress Committee, Kartarpur, in search of proscribed literature believed to have 
been brought iu from other provinces. 

17. Batala police se,uclied tlia local Ahrar Office and the house of Haji Abdul 
Rahman, Manioipal Commissioner, Mr. Mohamed Sbouqno and two otliers in 
oonneotion with a booklet ‘‘Yad Raftgar” published by the local Ahrars. 
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18. Dr. Burbax Singh Sant, a prominent Congress worker was arrested oa 
May 2 by imritsar police on a charge of alleged sedition under Section 124-A of 
the Indian Penal Code in connection with a speech which he had delivered in the 
village of Harsa Chhina on 4th April last. 

19. Mr. Tikka Ram Sukhan, Secretary, Punjab Provincial Socialist Party, was 
arrested on May 9 by Amritsar police for an alleged objectionable speech delivered 
by him recently at Moga. 

30. Mr. Aijundov Kapur, Chairman, Doaba Political Conference, Mr. Sbivraj 
Kapur, Chairman, Political Prisoners’ Relief Conforenee and Mr, Vishnu Dutt, 
Chairman, Btndonts’ Conference to be held at Banga from 24th to 26th June were 
arrested on the 7th instant under Section 382 I. P. C. (causing hurt to deter public 
servant from duty). 

21. Ch. Gharib Bam, a loading Congress worker in Sonipat Tahsil has been 
served with a notion by tho District Magistrate to appear before him on June 2. 
Mr. Ram had visited several villages in the District for Congress propaganda. 

22. Pandit Balig Ram Prasher, General Secretary, Congress Socialist Parly, 
lloshiarpur has boon served with a notice by the District Magistrate to appear 
before him on June 1 iii connection with tho annual report of the Party. 

23. Messrs Tharidon, Madangopal, Ghulal, Pirasdilal, Barkhandilal, Gangaram, 
Umrao Singh, members of Ilodol Comgross Committee, a^e under arrest on a 
charge of rioting. 

24. Chandhuri Mohammed Abdul Rabaman, a member of the Punjab Assembly 
and nine other Congress workers have boon arrested under Section 312 I. P. C. 
(wi'oogfnl cotifinomunt), 

25. Shaikh Hisnm-ud'din, Congross Muuiidpal Commissioner of Amritsar (Punjab) 
was senteuood on Juno 13, under section r24-A by tho District Magistrate, Ludhiana. 

26. Charges wore framed on June 13 against Sardar Wazir Singh under Section 
124-A for making an alleged seditious speech on April 5. 

27. A notice undor Section 1C8 C. P. C. is reported to have boon served on Mr. 
Shiva Kumar Shukla, a member of the Youth League of Unao (Punjab) for dissemina¬ 
ting matter calculated to excite feelings of enmity and hatred between different 
classes of people and eulogising violence. Ho had been asked to execute a personal 
bond of Rs. 5,000 and two sureties of the like amount each. 

28. Mr. Abdul Gliafur Taish, President of the Labour Federation and Mr, SaB 
Ghulam Mohammed Turk, a worker of the Labour Federation are being tried by 
tho District Magistrato, Amritsar, for soourity proceedings under Section 107 0. P. 
C. for alleged app ehensiou of the breach of peaco. 

29. An advance security of Rs 1,000 was demanded last May from Master 

Kabul Singh, M. L. A. wlio tiled a declaratiou with the District Magistrate 

of Lahore for starting a weekly paper under tho name “Loll Mitter.’’ 

30. The Punjab Govornmont have prcsoiibed under Section 4 of the Indian 

Press Emergency Power Act a pamnhiet in Urdu entitled “intibahusb-shia be 
aqwaal-al-airamutul miizayyal” written by Maulvi Ghulam Haidar on the ground 
that it contained matter punishable undor Sectiou 4 of the Indian Press (Emergency 
Power) Act, 1931 and the Oriminal Law Amendment Act. 1932. 

31. A pamphlet in Urdu “Yad Raftgar” by Rahmat Ullah Mauhajir, Batala, has 
also been proscribed. 

32. A similar security of Rs. .300 was demanded by the same Government 
from Mr. Lalohaiid Ikhtar who filed a declaration for starting a magazine 
“Ahimsa". 

33. An advaucB security of Rs. 1,000 was demanded from Sardar Guraan Siugh, 
a worker of the Vcluutoor Training camp who applied for a declaration of a 
weekly Paper. 

34. Babu Lsbatsiugh Marhanna, President of the Golden Temple Managing 
Committee was suntonoed ou July 11 to one year’s rigorous imprisonment under 
Section 124-A, I. P. C. 

35. Charges were framed on June 39 against Sardar Kapur Singh under Section 
124-A, I. P. C. for alleged seditious speeches made by him in April last. 

36. Teja Singh Swatantar who is serving his term has been disallowed as a 
defence witness by the Court in the seditious case against Gyani Shankar, a pro¬ 
minent Congress worker of Amritsar. Mr. Shanker Singh has therefore decided not 
to take part in tho further proceedings of the case. 
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37. M. L. Sardarilal, a Congress wroker of Lahore was arrested while annoflncing 
by beat of drum in a carriage at a public meeting. He is being prosecuted under 
Section 34 of the Police Act for alleged obstruction to traffic. 

Mr. Probodh Chandra, a delegate to the second World Youth Congress, has 
been denied a passport by the Punjab Government. Discussion in the Provincial 
Assembly was aisallowed on the ground that this is not primarily the concern of 
the Local Government. 

39. Mr. Chaman Lai Azad, a prominent Congress worker of the Punjab is being 
detained for two months in Lahore under the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

SIND- 

Maulana Lai Hussan Akhtar of Lahore, who arrived in Sindh during the first week 
of May, was served with an order directing him not to address any public meeting 
at Sukkur on the alleged fear of a breach of peaoe at Sukkur. 

UNITED PBOVINCES— . . 

1. Fifteen Congressmen belonging to Madura Congress Circle, Jhansi District, 
were served with a restraint order under Section 107 Cr. P. C,, to keep the peace for 
one year for alleged preaching of violence and promoting class war beetween landlord 
and peasants. 

2. Notices under Section 107 Cr. P. C. have been issued against a number of 
Kisans including a Congressman by the Deputy Commissioner of Unao. 

3. The District Magistrate of Benares has served a notice under Section 144 on 
Mr. SlrrP. Tripathi, Congress Socialist worker, prohibiting him from organising or 
attending peasants’ meeting for the U. P. Government Tenancy Bill Day on June 
24 in Mautagaon village in Benares district. 

4. The District Magistrate of Benares City has prohibited a peasants’ meeting 
convened for June 33 at Mautagaon village in oonuectiou with the Tenancy Bill. 

5. The same Magistrate has served an order on Mr. Rustam Satin, a Congress 
Socialist, prohibiting him from holding or addressing the Tenancy Day’s meeting at 
Mautagaon or in its victinity. 

The All India Congress Committee 

Delhi—24tfa September to 26th September 193$ 

A meeting of tho All India Congress Committee was held at Delhi on September 
24, 25 and 26 in a special pandal erected for the purpose. 235 members representing 
all the provinces were present. Mauiana Abul Kalam Azad presided at the first two 
sittings on September 24 and 25 on account of tho unavoidable absence of the 
CongroBBS president owing to sudden illness. Shri Subhas Chandra Bose however 
presided at the third sitting on September 26. 

The minutes of the last A. I. C. C. meetings hold at Haripura on February 16 
and 22 were confirmed. 

The following resolutions recommended by tho Working Committee were passed 
with slight modifications ;— 

(1) The C. P. Ministerial Crisis 

The A. I. C. C. approves of the prompt and decisive action taken by the Working 
Committee in the handling of the Central Provinces Ministerial crisis and fully 
endorse the views expressed by the Working Committee regarding the conduct of Dr. 
Rhare and that of H. E. the Governor of the C. P. in this unfortunate episode. 

Tho A. I. C. C. is further clearly of opinion that the conduct of Dr. N. B. Khare 
since his resignation from the C. P. Ministry deserves the severest condemnation 
and recommends to the Working Committee to take disciplinary measure against Dr. 
Kharo. 

' fVkife—Tho last portion of the second para beginning from ‘and recommends to 

the.’ was moved as an amendment to the Working Committee resolution by 

Pandit Balkrishna Sharma. Tho resolution was passed as amended. 

(2) Federation 

As doubt has been expressed in certain quarters as to the attitude of the Congress 
on the question of Federation tho A. I. C. G. considers it necessary to reiterate 
the following resolution pasod at tho Haripura Soossion of the Congress s 
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“The Congress has rejected the new constitution and declared that a oonstUntion 
for India which cau be accepted by the people, mast be based on independence and 
can only be framed by the people themselves by means of Constituent Assembly, 
without interference by any foreign authority. Adhering to this policy of rojeotion, 
the Congress has, however, permitted the formation in provinces of Congress 
Ministries with a view to strengthen the nation in its struggle for independence. 
In regard to the proposed Federation, no suoh considerations apply even provision¬ 
ally or for a period, and the imposition of this Federation will do grave injury to 
India and tighten the bounds which hold her in subjection to imperialist domina¬ 
tion. This scheme of Federation excludes from the sphere of responsibility vital 
functions of Government. 

The Congress is not opposed to the idea of Federation ; but a real Federation 
must, even apart from the question of responsibility, consist of free units enjoying 
more or less the same measure of freedom and civil liberty, and representation by 
the democratic process of election. The Indian States participating in the Federation 
should approximate to the provinces in. the establishment of representative institutions 
and responsible Government, Civil liberties and method of election to the Federal 
Houses. Otherwise the Federation as it is now contemplated, will, instead of 
bnilding up Indian unity, encourage separatist tendencies and involve the States in 
intern^ and external conflicts. 

“The Congress therefore reiterates its condemnation of the proposed Federal 
Scheme and calls upon the provincial and Local Congress Committees and the people 
generally, as well as provincial Governments and Ministries, to prevent its inaugura¬ 
tion. In the event of an attempt being made to impose it despite the delared will 
of the people, suoh an attempt must be combated in every way, and the provincial 
Governments and Ministries must refuse to co-operate with it. Incase such a 
oontingenoy arises, the All India Oougresi ComTiittoa is authorised and directed to 
determine the line of action to be pursued in this regard.” 

The A. I. C. 0. is of opinion that developments have justified the wisdom of the 
Congress resolution and warns the British Government against entertaining the hope 
that the Congress will ever submit to the imposition of Federation on the country 
against its declared will to the contrary. 

The A. I. C. C. further declares that the oontinuanoe of the irresposible Govern¬ 
ment at the (jeutre is becoming intolerable and further prolongation may precipitate 
a crisis which all desire to postpone if at all possible. 

(3) Indias States 

The A. I. C. C. note with sorrow and dismay the repressioil that has been going 
on in Travanoore for some days. The evidanoo that has come to the Congress 
office, if it is to be believed, goes to show that the movement led by the State 
Congress is strictly constitutional and for a constitutional purpose, ydz,, 
attainment of responsible Government under the aegis of H. H. the Maharaja. The 
repudiation published on behalf of the State is categorically contradicted by the 
spokesmen of the State Congress. In the circumstances the A. I. C. C. recommends 
to the Travanoore Government for adoption of the following policy, viz., assurance 
on the one hand that the State Congress is free to carry on the movement for 
responsible Government in a constitutional manner, appointment of a Committee 
containing among others representatives of the State Congress to explore the possibi¬ 
lity of granting responsible Government, and an inquiry conducted by a jurist out¬ 
side the State, of unimpeachable impartiality, into the recent happenings inolud|ng 
charges made by the State of provocations justifying State measures including firing 
on unarmed people resulting in deaths and injuries, and an amnesty to the prisoners. 

The A. I. C. C. regrets that the Hyderabad State has issued ordinanoes which 
appear to give to the State power altogether in excess of requirements. 

The A. I. 0. C. has also received oomplaints of severe repression in States like 
Dhenkanal, Talcher, Kashmir and Sahawai. 

In all these cases the people of the States have appealed to the Congress for 
advice, guidance and help. 

The A, I. 0. C. can but reiterate its policy of non-interferanoe and, consistently 
with its resouroes, to help the people in every way open to the Congress. The 
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policy of non-interfereooe is an admission of the limitations of the Congress. The 
Congress policy has been one of friendliness to the States. In spite of the 
declarations of some Congressmen to the contrary, the corporate policy of the 
Congress, so long as it holds by truth and non-violence, must be one of continuous 
attempt to convert the Princes to the view that their true welfare consists in a 
voluntary surrender of power to the people so as to bring them in line with the 
people of so-called British India, consistently with the existence of the constitutional 
heads of the respective States. 


(4) Palestine 

Since the Baripura Congress condemned the decision of Great Britain as a 
Mandatory Power to bring anout the partition of Palestine in the teeth of the 
opppsition of the Arabs and the appointment of a Commission to carry out this 
proieotj the A. I. C. C. regrets to find that the same policy is still being pushed 
with vigour and relentlessness. The A. I. C. C. protests against the reign of terror 
that has now almost assumed the form of a war between the British and the 
Arabs of Palestine. 

In the present world conditions the A. I. O. C. trusts that Britain would be well 
advised in revoking its present policy and leave the Jews and Arabs to amicobly 
settle the issues between them and appeals to the Jews not to take shelter behind 
British Imperialism. 


Burma Riots 

The A. I. C. C. expresses its deep sympathy with the Indian sufferers during tho 
recent deplorable riots that broke out in Burma resulting in heavy loss of life and 
serious injuries and destruction and burning of property. The A. I. C. C. trusts 
that there will be a thorough and impartial inquiry into tho cauess of the riots and 
the amount of dama :e done to life and property. In the opinion of the A. 1. C. 0. 
the demolished places of worship should be restored and adequate compensation 
awarded to tho sufferers unless they are found guilty of having participated in tho 
riots. The A. I. 0. C. i.s also of opinion that safety of life and property should be 
assured to the largo ludiau ooiony many of whom have setliod in Burma for 
generations without let or hindrance. 

The A. I. C. 0. reminds the great people of Burma that there is a long tradition 
of friendship between the two countries and that the relations between the Burmans 
and Indian settlers have hitherto been cordial and happy. The A. I. C, C. appeals 

to the Government ai d the people of Burma to see to it that nothiug is done to 

disturb the happy relations subsisting between the two countries. 

The A. I, C. C. advises the Indian settlers to roly more upon their ability, by 
strictly just dealings to cultivate friendship with the Burmans than upon any aid 
that might be rendered by the mother country or the Government of India. 

(6) War Danqeb 

In the event of war breaking out in Europe, the A. I, C. C. delegates its powers 
to the Working Committee to deal with the situation as it arises from time to time 

in the light of Haripnra resolution on foreign policy and war danger. 

(7) Repeebsion in Bugti 

The A. I. C. C. condemns the oppressive and tyrannical administration under 
which the people of the Bugti territory in Baluonistan have since long been 
suffering at the hands of tribal bead Mehrab Khan. 

The Committee are of the view that the British authorities who have assumed 
responsibility for the welfare of the people of the area have failed to discharge 
responsibility. 

The Committee calls upon the authorities to take immediate measures to stop the 
present autocratic and irresponsible system of administration under which the Bugti 
tribesmen bad to live and suffer all those years. 

(8) Civtt Liberty 

Inasmuoh as people inoluding Congressmen have been found in tho name 
of civil liberty to advocate murder, arson, looting and class war by violent 
means and several newspapers are carrying on a campaign of falsehood and 
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violence calculated to incite the readers to violence and to lead to communal 
conflicts the Congress warns the public that civil liberty does not cover 
acts of or incitement to violence or promulgation ol palpable falsehoods. In 
spite therefore of the Congress policy on civil liberty remaining unchanged the 
Ctongress will consistently with its tradition support measures that may be undertaken 
by the Congress Qoverumenta for the defence ot life and property. 

IVofe—Several amendments were brought to this resolution. Before an amendment 
brought by Shri Ahmad was put to vote Shri Niharendu Dutt Mazumdar made_ an 
appeal to the “Working Committee to accept the amendment. The Working Committee 
however could not accept the amendment. Thereupon several members belonging to 
the Socialist and Kisan Sabha groups left the meeting. 

Shri Shibban Lai Sazena’s amendment recommending the insertion of 'a few’ before 
‘Congressmen’ in the first sentence was accepted by the Working Committee. 

Resolutions by Members o( the A- L C. C> 

The following resolutions wore moved by the members ot the A. I. C. C. t— 

(1) Hindustani 

Whereas the question of a common language for the whole of India is of supreme 
importance and whereas the Hindi-Urdu controversy has taken a very communal turn 
and whereas the position taken up by the 1. N. C. is not properly appreoiated, this 
committee reiterates that the I. N. C. stands for Hindustani written in both Devanagari 
and Persian scripts as the National Langitago of India and directs all Congressmen to 
popularise Hindustani and to desist from taking part in the Hindi-Urdu controversy. 
The A. 1. 0. C. hereby appoints a ‘Hindustani Board’, with powers to oo-opt, consis¬ 
ting of the following to prepare an exhaustive scheme for the development of 
Hindustani and submit their report to this Committee before the next annual session 
ol tho I. N. O.: 

1. Dr, Rajendra Prasad (Chairman), 2. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 3. Aoharya 
Narendra Deo, 4. Babu Purshottam Das Tandon, 5. Prof. Abdus Sattar Siddiqi, 
6 . Dr. Tara Chand, 7. Dr, Syed Husain, 8. Dr. Abdul Aleem, 9. Pandit Sunderlal. 

The Working Committee accepted tho resolution on Hindustani minus the 
Committee portion of it. Several amendments were moved to tho main resolution but 
all were defeated as also the main resolution. 

(2) Conoress-Moslim League Neootiaiio.nb 

This meeting of the All-India Congress Committee strongly disapproves of the 
policy of certain prominent Congressmen including the Congress President to start 
uegofiations with the President of the All-India Muslim League, as the move has 
served, without any redeeming feature, to enhance the prestige of anti-national and 
reactionary forces in the counti'y and to undermine the intluence of the nationalist 
Muslim wing in the circle of organising tho masses on a national and economic basis. 

The resolution was defeated by a heavy majority, 

(3) Behari-Benqali Controversy 

This Committee regrets the delay in settling Behari-Bengali controversy in Bihar 
and appeal to the Congress Goveruraeut in Bihar to ceaso from insisting on domioila 
ceitifioato and the formalities incidental thereto pending disposal of the matter. 

The resolution was withdrawn on Sri Rajendra Prasad explaining that the matter 
was subject of inquiry by him and his award was ready and will be placed before the 
Working Committee. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

Delhi — SSnd. September to Snd. October 193S 
A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Delhi from September 22 to 
October 2, 1938. 

The members present were: Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shris Sarojini Naidu, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhulabhai Desai, Khan Abdul 
OhaSar Khan, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Shankarrao Doo, Harekrishna Mehtab and J. B, 
Eripalani. 
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Owing to sudden illness, the President could not bo present at the meetings of the 
Working Committee till the afternoon of the 26tb. In his absence Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad presided. From the afternoon of the 26th onwards Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose presided. 

The Premiers of the Congress provinces who had been invited to attend were 
present at most of the meetings ot the Working Committee upto the 26th September. 

(1) Mi.nutrs 

The Minutes of the last meeting at Wardha, July 23-27, 1938, already circulated, 
were confirmed. 

(2) Budget Fob The Ykah 1938-39 

Resolved that the budget for the A. I. C. C. office for the year beginning from 
October 1, 1938 and ending with September 30, 1939, be sanctioned. 

(3) Wafdist T.svitation 

The Committee requested the President to extend on behalf of the Congress an 
invitation to the Wafdist Party of Egypt to visit India specially at the time of the 
Annu^ Session of the Congres.s. The Committee also authorised the President to 
thank the Wafdist Party on behalf of tho Congress for their kind invitation conveyed 
through their leader Nahas Pasha, to send a delegation to their Party Conference 
to be held at the end of November this year and to say that the Working Committee 
will try to send representatives to the Conference of the Party. 

(4) Last Date or Emkoj-ment 

In response to the urgent demand from several Provincial Congress Committees 
it is resolved that the last date of enrolment ot the primary members bo extended 
to October 31, 1938 and a suitable time-table be drawn up by the A. 1. C. C. office 
for subsequent elections. 

(5) Proceeds op the Msmbeksiiip Fee 

It was the opinion of the Committee that the net proceeds of the membership 
of any year should be held in reserve for use by the new Committees, Provincial, 
District, Tahsil, Town etc , that come into existence after the annual elections. 

(6) Naopor P. C. C. Ofitde 

The Committee sanctioned tho change of the head oflSce of the Nagpur P. C. C. 
from Nagpur to Wardha. 

(7) Punjab Dispute 

The two parties in the Punjab Congress organisation met the members of the 
Committee on the 23id September at 6 p. m. The one party was represented by Dr. 
Gopichand and the other by Shris Raja Ram, Duuichaud, and others. The Committee 
heard them at groat length. 

The Committee saw no reason to -interfere with the award of Shri Jairamdas 
Doulatram and they upheld the interpretation of the award given by Shri J. B. 
Kripalani in his judgment communicated to the parties. By this tho Working Council 
constituted by Shri Jairamdas Doulatram was to function as the executive authority 
of the Congress organisation in the J'linjab in spite of the resignations of Dr. 
Batyapal and Shri Dunichand. Dr. Satyapa! however oould choose any two 
representatives of his party to be on the Working Council. The Office, for the day 
to day work of the P. P. C. C., was to be in charge of the Secretary of the 
Working Council, namely, Dr. Gopichand. At the time of tho mootings of P. C. C. 
Shri Raja Kam was to have free access to all tho papers and the files necessary 
for the conduct ot business of these meetings. 

This decision ot the Working Committee was communicated to tho parties. 

Shri Dunichand however met the Committee again on the 28th September. He 
said that the Congress work in Punjab could not go on satisfactorily if only one 
party, as at present, worked the Congress machinery. It was pointed out to him 
that Dr. Satyapal had himsolf brought about this state of affairs by his resignation. 
It was their considered opinion that Shri Jairamdas Doulatram’s remarks on the 
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election petition against Dr. Satyapal were in no way derogatory to his character 
as the objeotions raised were of a technical character and the election was not set 
aside. Under these circumstances the Committee saw no reason why Dr, Satyapal 
should not withdraw his resignation. Shri Duniohand said that he would inform 
Dr. Satyapal about the talk he had with the Committee and he hoped that he might 
succeed in inducing Dr, Satyapal to withdraw his resignation. 

On the 29th the Committee was informed that Dr. Satyapal had withdrawn his 
resignation. Thereupon the General Secretary was authorised to issue the following 
statement on behalf of the Committee 

‘•The deputation of the two parties in the Punjab Congress organisation waited 
upon the Working Committee. The Committee heard them at length. The Committee 
was of the view that Dr. Satyapal had resigned under a misapprehension and the 
remarks of Shri Jairamdas Douiatram on the election petition against him implied 
no reflection upon him as the objections raised against his election were 
of a technical character. The Committee suggested that the whole question 
could be settled if Dr. Satyapal withdrew his resignation. We are glad to 
know that Dr. Satyapal has accepted the suggestion of the Working Committee and 
withdrawn his resignation. We hope now that Dr. Satyapal having withdrawn his 
resignation the Working Council constituted under the award of Shri Jairamdas 
Douiatram will work as before.” 

(8) Audit op Accounts 

Tlie Committee also decided that an auditor be sent from the A. I. C. C. office to 
audit the accounts of the Punjab P. C. C. 

(9) C. P. Ministerial Crisis 

The following draft resolution to be placed before the A. I. C. C. was adopted .— 

“The A. I. C. C. approves of the prompt and decisive action taken by the 
Working Committee in the handling of the Central Provinces Ministerial crisis and 
fully endorse the views expressed by the Working Committee regarding the 
conduct of Dr. Khare and that of H. E. the Governor of the C. P. in this 
unfortunate episode. 

The A, I. C. 0. is further clearly of opinion that the conduct of Dr. N. B. 
Khare since his resigaatioa from the C. P. ministry deserves the severest 
condemnation.” 

In the A. 1. C. C. tho resolution was passed with the following amendment 
added “and recommends to the Working Committee to take disciplinary measure 
against Dr. Khare." 

The Working Committee had therefore to take disciplinary action against 
Dr. Khare in terms of tlie A. 1. C. 0. resolution. The Committee at its sitting on 
September 28, 1938, however, deeidod to give Dr. Kharo a further opportunity to 
clear his position and sent him tho following telegram 

“All India Congress Committee having endorsed Working Committee action against 
you, condemned your subsequent condnct and directed Working Committee to take 
disciplinary action. Committee prefers hearing you on or before first October if 
you do desire. Please wire.”. 

To this Dr. Khare replied 

‘•Your wire. Having accused Working Committee I prefer independent impartial 
tribunal since Working Committee as contending party can’t in fairness sit in 
judgment over me. Please repiy”. 

Working Committee’s reply to tho telegram was : — 

“No appeal oan lie against A. I. C. 0. decision. Unless therefore yon appear 
before Working Oommittco yourself or by proxy on 2nd Outober decision will be taken. 

Dr. Khare failed to appear or send his ropre-soutative by the 2ad, The Working 
Committee was therefore constrained to pass the following resolution:— 

“In pursuance of tho resolntion passed by the All India Congress Committee to 
take disuiplinary action against Dr. Khare, tliu Working Committee before taking any 
action gave him opportunity to explain his conduct but he declined to avail himself 
of it. The Working Committee disqualifies Dr. Khare from being a Congress member 

36 
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for the next two years from to-day, i. e., till 1st October, 1940, This necessarily 
involves his immediate resignation from all Congress organisations and also from 
the C. P. Legislative Assembly. Accordingly the Working Committee calls upon 
Dr. Khare to resign from the C. P. Legislative Assembly.” 

(10) Draft Resolutions on the followino subjects to be placed before the 
A. I. C. C. were adopted 

(1) Federation, (2) Indian States, (3) Palostine, (4) Burma Riots, (5) Repression 
(6) Civil Liberty, (71 Intarforenoe with Administration. 

Note All these resolutions except the last (Interference with Administration) 
were passed by the A. I. C. 0. with slight verbal changes. See p. 

(11) War Dander 

The Working Committee adopted the following rosolntion to ho placed before the 
A. 1. O. C. 

“In the event of war breaking out in Europe, the A. I. C. 0. delegates its powers 
to the Working Committee to deal with the situation as it arises from time to time 
in the light of Haripnra re.solutiou on foreign policy and war dangers.” 

The Working (Committee took the following further decision 

“In view of the problems arising out of war situation the Working Oomraittoo 
will continue to sit from day to day at Delhi.” 

(12) CXEOnOSLOVKIA 

The following resolution of sympathy was passed 

“The Working Committee have boob following with groat anxioly the events as 
they have been developing in Europe. Xhoy view with great concern the unabashed 
attempt that is being made by Germany to deprive Czechoslovakia of its independence 
or reduce it to impotence. The Working Committee send their profound sympathy 
to the brave people of (jzacboslovakia in their struggle to preserve their freedom. 
Being themselves engaged in a war, though non-violent but not the less grim and 
exacting, against the greatest Imperialistic power on earth, India cannot but be 
deeply interested in the protection of the Czechoslovakian freedom. The Committee 
hope that the better part of human nature will still assert and save humanity from 
the impending catastrophe.” 

In pursuance of this resolution the 1‘residont sent the following message by cable 
to President Benes 

“Congress passed resolution expressing profound sympathy for your brave people 
in thoir struggle to preserve freedom. We hope better part of human nature will 
still assert itself and save Immunity from impending catastrophe. Pray accept 
personal regard and admiration.” 

(13) Intrrferenok in Administration 

Following resolution was passed ; — 

“It has come to the notice of tho Working Committee that Congress Committees 
interfere with tho ordinary administration of the country’s affairs seeking to influence 
officers and other members of the services. The Working Committee advises 
Congressmen not to interfere with tho due course of adraiui.stration. This however 
does not mean that there should not bo the utmost mutual co-opeiation betwoou 
Congressmen and tho members of the services in matters of public concern. 

Note The resolution could not be discussed in the A. I. U. C. for want of 
time. It was therefore passed by the Working Committee as its own resolution. 

(14) Constitution Committee Report 

The Report of the Constitution Sub-Oomraittoe was placed before the Committee 
and was adopted. 

(15) Powers op the Parliamentary Sub-Comuiitke 

Read and considered the following resolution of tho Tenancy Sub-Committee of 
the U. P. Proviuoial Congress Committee 

“The Sub-Committee appointed by the U. P. Proviucial Congress Committee at 
its meeting held on the Uth July, ’38 to consider the draft of tho Tenancy Bill and 
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to make rocommendations to the Government on its behalf is perturbed by the 
report that the Parliamentary Sub-Committee is anxious to arrive at a settlement 
with the big zamindars of the Province over the question of agrarian legislation and 
has with this view agreed to receive their deputation. 

“The Committee while recognising the right of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
to advise the Congress Party in all its activities is aware of the fact that as a rule 
the Parliamentary Sub-Committee has refrained from tendering advice in any matter 
unless it is sfiecially sought for by the Congress Government or the Party itself. 
The Committee is rmphatioally of opinion that in the present case there is absolutely 
no reason why the rule of practice established by the Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
should be departed fror" 

It is obvious that all effective work in the legislatures must have the 
sanction of the people behind it and that the Congress is pledged to implement 
the agrarian programme of the Congress as enunciated in tne election manifesto 
and the agrariau programme of the Provincial Congress Committee, The Congress 
Party in each province lias boon directed by the Working Committee to oonsnlt 
the Provincial Congress Committee and tho U, P. Congress Party has in the 
rules framed by it laid it down as its primary duty to carry out the resolutions 
of tho P. C. C. 

The Parliamentary Party and the P. C. C. have set up Sub-Committees to 
cousidor the goverumont proposals and make their recommoudatious to the Government 
and a machinery has also been devised to settle differences of opinion, if any, 
between these two bodies. 

The Goveiumaiit proposals aro quite modest aud inadequate to give a sufficiently 
large measure of relief to tho peasantry at a time when its economic burdens are 
becoming more aud more intolerable. The big zamindars aro forcibly dispossessing 
their tenants in order to deprive them ot the new rights that might accrue to them 
under the new Act. They aro organising thomsolves to create difficulties in the way of 
tho Government and are using threats of violence in order to coerce the Government 
into submission. The Government has gone far to appease them and has done its ut¬ 
most to meet them half way. Tho ucw proposals in cousequenoe fall far short ot 
tho proposals enunciated in our Agrarian Programme and the recommendations of the 
P. (J C. Where immediate action was urgently called for, the agrarian legislation is 
being unduly delayed owing to the delaying tactics of tho big zamindars and tho 
Congress and peasant organisations have boon making iusistont demands for improving 
the proposals. Tho peasantry is getting restive and if the process is not speeded up 
and all talk of compromise with the big zamindars is not given up it is bound to lead 
to disastrous results. 

The Committee is credibly informed that the Congress Government is not prepared 
to make auy further concessions to the big zamindars and regards itself as quite 
competent to deal with tlio situation with the assistance ot tlie Congress organisation 
of the province. It has not aiiproachod tho Parliamentary Sub-Committee with any 
request nor has it over sought its advice in this matter. 

Tho Committee, therefore, trusts tliat tho Parliamoutary Sub-Committee will not 
depart from the rule of practice which it has laid down for its guidance and 
will, instead of holding out any hopes to the big zamindars or giving them any 
onoouragemont simply refer them to the Congress Party in tho province.” 

Resolved that in view of the fact that a doubt has been raised regarding 
the function of the Parliamonlaiy Sub-Committee, tho Working Committee 
desires to make it clear that in accordance witli the resolution appointing it, 
tho Parliamentary Sub-Commiltco is required to be in close and constant touch 
with the work of tho Congress Parties in all the legislatures in the provinces, 
to advise them in all their activities aud take necessary action in any case of 
emergency. The Pai'liameiitary Sub-Comraittoo is entitled to do so suo motu and not 
only on reference being made by Parliamentary Parties or Provincial Congress 
Committees, The Committee regrets that the Agrarian Sub-Committee ot the 
X). P. Provincial Congress Committee should have questioned the authority of the 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee and passed a resolution to that effect. The U. P. 
resolution is particularly objectionable as there is absolutely no justification for 
the assumption on which it is based. 
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(16) Bannu Raids 

The following resolation was passed :— 

“Resolved that Mr Asaf Ali be deputed to go to the Frontier and enquire into the 
causes and oiroumstaaoes of the recent Banna raids and report to the Working 
Committee". 

(17) Db. Ashhaf’s Resoldtion on Hindustani 

The Committee decided to support it with the deletion of the portion about the 
appointment of a Committee. 

The resolution was however defeated in the A. I. C. C. 

The Working Committee therefore passed the following resolution to dispel any 
doubts that mi^t have arisen regarding the Congress attitude in this question ;— 
Hindustani — 

With reference to the non-official resolution regarding Hindustani moved by 
Doctor Asharf at the recent meeting of the A. I. U. C., the Working Committee 
regrets that it fell through owing to the confusion of issues created by a variety of 
ameiidments. But the rejection of the resolution does not in any way affect the 
position of the Congress as deSned in the following article of the Constitution 

'^Article XIX— 

(a) The proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Committee and the 
Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in Hindustani. The English 
language or any provincial language may be used if the speaker is unable to 
speak m Hindustani or whenever permitted by the President. 

(b) The proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committee shall ordinarily 
be conduoted in the language of the province concerned. Hindustani may also 
be used. 

Hindustani according to the practioa of the Congress is the language of the 
bulk of the people of the North and writtou either in liovanagri or Urdu script. 

Indeed it has been the policy of tbe Congress more and more to insist on the 
use of Hindustani at all the meetings and iu the proceedings of Coi^ress Committee. 
The Working Committee hopes that by the end of the year (Congressmen will 
prepare themselves to speak and write in the national language so that it may 
become unnecessary thenceforth to make use of English at Congress meetings or in 
the offices of the Congress committees so far as inter))roviuciaJ communications are 
oonoerned, provided that the Chairman may whenever necessary permit the 
use of English. 

(8) Correspondence with the Muslim League 

The following is the text of Mr. Jinnah’s letter to Mr. Subhas Bose, 
Dated Snd. Aug. 1938 j — 

I placed your letter dated the 25th of July, 1938 before the meeting of the 
Executive Oounoil of the All India Muslim League. 

The Executive Council gave its earnest attention and careful oonsideratiou to the 
arguments which were urged in your letter for persuading it not to claim the status 
it has done in its Resolution No. 1 already communicated to you. I am desired to 
state that in defining the status the Council was not actuated by any motive 
of securing an admission but had merely stated au accepted fact. 

Tbe Council is fully oonvinoed that the Muslim League is the only authoritative 
and representative political organisation of the Mussulmans of India. The position 
was accepted when the Congress-League Pact was arrived at in 1916 at Lucknow 
and ever since till 1936 when Jinnah-Rajendra Prashad Conversation took place it 
has not been questioned. The All India Muslim League, therefore, does not require 
any admission or recognition from the Congress and aor did the resolutiou of the 
Executive Council passed at Bombay. Bat iu view of the fact that the position—iu 
fact the very existence—of the League had been questioned by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the then President of the Congress, in one of his statements wherein he 
asserted that there was only two parties in the country viz the British Government 
and the Congress it was considered necessary by the Executive Council to inform 
the Congress of the basis on which the negotiations between the two organisations 
could proceed. 
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Besides, the very fact that the Cengross approached the Muslim League to enter 
into negotiations for a settlement of the Hindu Muslim question it pra-supposed the 
authoritative and representative character of the League and as such its right to come 
to an agreement on behalf of the Mussalmaus of India. 

The Council are aware of the fact that there is a Congress coalition government 
in N. W. F. P. and also that there are some Muslims in the Congress organisation 
in other province. But the Council is of opinion that these Muslims in the Congress 
do not and cannot represent th e Mussulmans of India for the simple reason that 
their number is very insignificant and that as members of the Congress they have 
disabled themselves from representing or spoakiug on behalf of the Muslim cora- 
mnnity. Were it so, the whole claim of the Congress alleged in your letter 
regarding its national character would fall to the ground. 

As regards “the other Muslim organisation” to which reference has been made in 
your letter, but whom yon have not even named, the Connell considers that it would 
have been more proper if no reference had boon made to them. If they collectively 
or individually had bean in a position to speak on behalf of the Mussalmaus of India, 
the negotiations with the Muslim League for a settlement of the Hindn-Muslim 
question would not have beeu initiated by the Presideut of the Congress and Mr. 
Gandhi. However, so far as the Muslim League is concerned, it is not aware that any 
Muslim Political organisation has ever made a clai m that it can speak or negotiate on 
behalf of the Muslims of India. It is, therefore, very much to be regretted that you 
should have referred to “other Muslim organisations” in this oonneotion. 

The Counoil is equally anxious to bring about a settlement of “the much vexed 
Hindn-Muslim question” and thus hasten the realization of the common goal, but it 
is painful to find that subtle arguments are being introduced to cloud the issue and 
retard the progress of the negotiations. 

In view of the facts stated above the Oonnoil still hopes that the representative 
charaoter of the Muslim League will not bo questioned and that the Congress will 
proceed to appoint a committee on that basis. 

■VVith refurunoe to the third resolution it was the memorandum of the Congress 
referred to in your letter dated the 15th of May, 1938 in which mention of other 
minorities was made and the Muslim League expressed its willingness to consult them, 
if and when, it was necessary in consonanoa with its declared policy. 

As regards your desire for tho release of the correspondence, including this letter, 
for publication the Cuunoil has no objection to your doing so. 

The Working Committee authorised the President to send the following reply to 
Mr. Jinnah’s letter of Aug. 3 , 1938. The letter is dated 3nd. October 1938 :— 

Dear Mr. Jinnab, 

Tou letter of the 2ud August, 1938 has been placed before the Working Committee. 
After due deliberation it has resolved to ruply as follows : — 

Though there are inaoonraoies in your letter no purpose will be served by dwelling 
on them. The substance of your letter seem* to be that the League does not expect 
the Congress either implicitly or explicitly to acknowledge its status as the authorita¬ 
tive Mu.slim organisation of India. If this view is accepted by the League, I am 
authorised to state that the Working Committee will confer with the Committee that 
may be appointed by the League to draw up tho terms of settlement. The Working 
Committee will be represented by at least five of its members at the sittings of tho 
Conference. 

As the previous oorrespondeuco has already been released for publication, I am 
taking the liberty of issuing this to tho press. 

The letter of 2ud October of the [iresidont was considered by the Executive of the 
Muslim League at its meeting at Karachi held on October 9, 1938. The Council 
authorised the President, Mr. Jinnah to reply to tho Congress President as follows 

I am in receipt of your letter dated October 2, which was placed before the 
Executive Council of the Leagne. I am authorised to state in reply that the Executive 
Counoil regret very much that tho Working Committee of the Congress should have 
entirely misread my letter of August 2 which was quite clear and did not require any 
elucidation or further interpretation. Tho Muslim Leagne is still ready to proceed 
with negotiations for a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim question on the basis defined 
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in tny letter referred to above and would appoint its representatives to met a com¬ 
mittee that may be appointed by the Congress on the footing indicated by ns in onr 
three resolutions of June 5, already communicated to you. 

The Constitution Committee Report 

The Cons titution Committee a[ pointed by the Ifaripura Congicss meet for the 
Second time at Delhi on September 20, 1938. The Mcmbeis pres-eut were : Shris 
Bhulabhai Desai, B, Pattabhi Sitar amayya, S. A. Brclvi, Anant Sliayauam Ayongor 
and J. 13. Kripalani. Bliris Rajendra Prasad and Shankairao Deo were present by 
special invitation. 

The Committee discussed the qnostions that had been referred to it, considered 
the suggestions made by the different 1‘. C. Cs, and submitted tliu folioiving report 
to the Working Committee : 

Report oe the CoNSTminoN Committee Appointed hv the Resolution of the 
IIarIPUUA. CoNOliESS DilED PEmiHARY 21, 1938 

The first meeting of the Committee was hold at Bomhav on I 8 II 1 and 19lh May, 
1938 when the folluwing members were present : Binds Jawnharlal Nehru, Jairaradas 
Doulatram, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Achyut I’atwardhan, Kirau Sankar Hoy, S. A. 
Brelvi and J. B, Kripalani. The Committee arranged to discuss (ho subject-matter 
of the resolution under the following four heads ;— 

(a) Advisability or otiiorwiso of indiioct eloclioiis of delegates. 

(b) Genuine membership and proper elections. 

(c) Suitability of territorial reprosoutation on the A. J. C. C. and in provinces 
where it may be considered suitable, the method of sueli io|)resentation. 

id) Suitability or otherwise of the method of proportional ropiosentation by a 
single transferable vote in the elections to the momborsliip of the A. J. C. C. Any 
consequential change that may bo necessary as a result of fixing up eoustitueucies 
iu conuection with Article VI (e). 

The Committee discussed only the first two items aud of these two, no conclusion 
was arrived at regarding the fiist ilem. The teutaiive conclusions regarding the 
second item, as also the points for discussion, were circulated among the several 
provi Dcial Congress Committees for eleciting theiy opinion ibereou. The oidnions 
received from (ho several Congress Commitlees and (he poiiiis for discussion, were 
finally discussed at the meeting of the Constitnlion Committee on September 20, 1938 
at the Harij^an Colony, Delhi when the following members were present: Bhris 
Bhulabhai Desai, B, A. Brelvi, B. Pattabhai Bitaramayya, M. A. Iyengar and J. B 
Kripalani with Bhri Bhulabhai Desai in the Chair. The following decisions were 
arrived at regarding the points under referouoo 

(1) Advisability or otherwise of indirect elections of delcyates : Tho Coramittoo 
consider that owing to the increasing number of Primary morabers and the troublo 
and expense involved in diroot elections by them, indirect elections of delegates to 
tho Congress is advisable and recommended that Iho delegates may bo elected by the 
members of the District Congress Committee iu each district who shall form an 
electoral college for tho purpose of this election. Tho election to the District Con¬ 
gress Committee shall be direct and shall bo made by the primary members in the 
District from among themselve.s. The District should bo divided into fixed territorial 
constituencies for this purpose, each constitueiiuy being co-terminus with a revenue 
firkab, circle or union. The number of members rotiimed from “firkah, 
oirolo or union, to the District Congress Committee shall bear a fixed pro¬ 
portion to the numbers enrolled therein, as may be prescribed by the Provincial 
Congress Committee. The election to the District Congress Oommitteo sliall 
be yearly and the election of the delegates to the Congress shall 
also be annual. Any primary member of the Congress in the District shall be 
eligible to stand as a candidate for delegatoship, and the election of the delegates by 
the D. C. 0. shall be by means of tbe distributive vote. Delegates who are not 
already members of the D. C. C. shall become ex-officio members of the D, C. 0. 
and as before shall be members of the P. C. C. also. 

(2) (o) Enrolment of members There have been complaints by individuals and 
parties that those in power and in control of tbe oflice machinery refused many 
times to supply books to thoir personal or political opponents aud that in some oases 
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where books were too freely distributed, unreal and bosus persons were enlisted as 
members to add to tho strength of a party or a faction. Oases also have been 
reported of instances where parsons to whom books were given, enrolled members 
and collected subscriptions but did not remit the money and even failed to send up 
the names of the District Congress Committee. Our recommendation is that the 
District Congress Committee shall be re.sponsible for getting membersh p forms 
printed at their own cost and for making arrangements for the enrolment of the 
members and tlie collection of subscription from them. Members of the District 
Congress Coramittoo, the Provincial Congress Committee and the members of the 
A. I, O. C, in the District and the president and secretary and other members of 
each Taluka or Town Congress Committee therein shall be entitled to obtain 
membership forms from the D. C. C. for enrolment of members in the District or in 
areas specified by tlio D. 0. 0. Membership forms may also be given to such others 
as the District Congress Committee may choose. The persons to whom the member¬ 
ship forms are so given shall bo responsiblo to tho District Congress Committee 
for the money collected and they shall abide by_ such other directions regarding the 
sending up of lists of members etc. as may be given by the D. C. O. 

(h) Electoral Rolls preparation : Wo are in favour of enrolment of members 
each year. 

Thera shall be an electoral roll or list of Primary members tor each firkah, circle 
or union every year. The D. C. G. shall bo responsiblo for the preparation and 
publication thoreof and may delegate tho preparation and publication to the Taluqa 
Committoo, if any, under it. The lists of Primary members must be made available 
for inspection sometime before tho date of the elections at the office of the firkah 
Committee for raising objections theroto. Tho final date for receiving such 
objections must be fixed by tho D. C. C. when the following time-scale shall be 
observed regarding the fixing of dates of publioation of lists, tho time for objections, 
the date for sorntiny, reotifioations eto. Onjectious to the rolls shall be considered 
and decided upon by standing firkah crodeiitial committees constituted each year for 
this pursoso for each firkah by the District Congress Committee, from amongst the 
members of the Congress in the District. An appeal shall lie from the decision of 
tlie firkali credential committee to a standing District Credential Committee consti¬ 
tuted for the whole district each year by the District Congress Committee The 
decision of tho District Congress Committee on appeal shall be final. The finally 
corrected list shall be sent after enquiry into objections to the P. 0. C. and it is 
this final list as supplied to tho P. C. 0. that should be considered the valid list for 
election purposes. 

Election Machinery : The P. C. C. should appoint a R turumg Officer m ea.'h 
District for sotutinisiug nominations, appointing polling agouts au'l for making other 
necessary arrangements in connection with eluoiions to the Congress organisations 
other than village committees. The rotiirning officer shall receive tho necessary help 
and assistance from the District Congress Qomraittoe. The Executive of the P. C. C. 
should also appoint a Credential Coramilten for each district and one superior 
Credential Committee for the whole of the province. The function of the District 
Credential Committee should be to hear all the disputes concerning membership and 
elections within tlio district. All appeals from the District Credential Committees 
should lie with the Provincial Credential Coinraitt.oe, The decision of the Provin¬ 
cial Credential Committee shall be final in all election matters except in the case of 

disputes about the membership of tlie A. I. C. C. and the offioe-beaiers and members 
of the Executive of the P. C. C. In the latter two cases an appeal from the 
decisions of the Provincial Credential Committee should lie with the General 

Secretary of A. I. C. C. who may refer the matter to a member of the Working 

Committee appointed beforehand by the Working Committee as a Regional Reference. 
The decision of this member of the Working Coramittoe appointed as the Regional 
Reference should be final in all snob disputes. 

(3) We consider that territorial representation on the A. I. C. C. according to 
the provinces as prevails at present is onongli aud no furlhor sub-territorial repre¬ 
sentation, from fixed portions of tho province is necessary or desirable. We how¬ 
ever think that a convention may bo established for ensuring representation of 
Districts as woll as that of women, Muslims, Christians, and Harijans and that of 
the Sikhs from the Punjab, wherever necessary or advisable, on the A. I. O. O. 

(4) We are not in favour of continuing the present system of proportional 
representation by single transferable vote in tho elections to the membership of the 
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A. I. C. C., as it leads to formatioas of small groups often in conflict with or 
to one another. With a view to ensure greater harmony and full collective res- 
ponsibility, we recommended that the memhers of the A, I. 0. 0. from eaoh 
province may be elected by the members of that province from among themselves 
on the principle of the distributive vote. 

Shri 8. A. Brelvi however espressod himself in favour of retaining the present 
system of election to the A. I. C. C. on the principle of the transferable vote. 

The Industries Ministers’ Conference 

Delhi—2nd. and 3rd. October 193S 

In terras of the resolution passed by the Working Committee in this behalf at its 
meeting held at Wardlia, July last, a conforeneo of Industries Ministers of the Con¬ 
gress Provinces was hold at Delhi on the 2nd and 3rd October, 11138. Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose presided. 

Those pre.sont were Sliris V. V. Oiii (Madras), N. N. Patil (Bombay), Dr. Syed 
Mahmud (Bihar), SUris N. Ktnungo (Orissa) and .T. B. Kripalaui (General Secretary). 

Shri Visweswaiaya, Dr. M. N. Saha, Shri (J. D. Birla, Lala Shri Ram and Lala 
Shankarlal, were present by .special invitation. 

PliESIDENT’S Ol’ENlNCI AdDUESS 

The president after welcoming tlie members of the Conference delivered the 
following address on the Industrial problems facing India : 

Let mo at the outset thank you all heartily for responding to my invitation and 
attending this oonfarenoe in spite of inconvenience and loss of time. This Confer¬ 
ence is tlie first of its kind since tlio Congress undertook the responsibility of 
Government in tlie inovinoe. Ever since it was decided to permit Cjogrossmeu to 
accept miuistorial olfleo, the problem of developing the industries of our country 
and the question of co-ordination of our resources with a view to that end has 
been engaging the earnest atteutiou of the Wo. king Comraittoe. 

At its sitting in August 1937, the Working Committee adopted the following 
resolution 

“The Working Committee recommends to tlie Congress Ministries the appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee of Experts to consider urgent and vital problems, 
the solution of which is necessary to any scheme 'of national reconstruction 
and social planning. Such solution will require extensive surveys and 
the collection of data, as well as a cloariy defined social objective. Many of these 
problems cannot be dealt with effectively on a provinoial basis and the interests of 
adjoining provinces are inter-linked. Comprehensive river surveys are necessary for 
formulation of a policy to provoct disastrous Hoods, to utilize tlie water for purposes 
of irrigation, to consider the problem of soil erosion, to eradicate malaria, and for the 
development of hydro-olectrie and other schemes. For this purpose tho whole river 
valley will have to be surveyed and investigated, and large-scale state planning 
resorted to. The development and control of industries require also joint and co¬ 
ordinated action on the part of several provinces. Tlie Working Committee advises 
therefore that, to begin with, an inter-provinoial Committee of experts be appointed 
to consider the general nature of the problems to be faced, and to suggest how, and 
in what order, those should he tackied. This Expert Committee may suggest 'the 
formation of speoial committees or Boards to consider each such problem separately 
and to advise tlie provincial governments concerned as to the joint action to be 
undertaken." 

In May last, 1 convened in Bombay a oonferenoe of the Premiers of the seven 
Congress Provinces which was attended by some members of the Working Committee 
and also by several ministers. On that occasion we discussed, as some of you will 
remember, the problems of industrial reconstruction, development of Power Resources 
and Power Supply as well as the general question of co-ordination and co-operation 
among tho Congress provinces. If 1 remember aright, those who attended the 
conference were of the view that the Working Committee should take the initiative 
in appointing a Committee of Experts to advise the Congress ministries on the above 
problems. 
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The Working Committee in July last adopted the following resolution : — 

“With reference to the resolution passed by the Working Committee at Wardba 
on August 14-17, 1937, relating to the appointment of an Expert Committee to 
explore the possibilities of an Ail India Industrial Plan, it is resolved that as a 
preliminary step the President be authorised to convene a conference of the Ministers’ 
of Industries at an early date and call for a report of the existing industries in 
different provinces and the needs and possibilities of new ones.”_ 

This Conference has been cailed in pursuance of this resolution. 

It is needless for me to point out that with the problems of poverty and un¬ 
employment looming so large in our national life today, the question of utilising ail 
our resources to the best advantage of the nation has assumed enormous importance. 
It is essential to improve the miserable lot of our peasantry and to raise the general 
standard of living. This cannot be achieved merely by the improvement of agriculture. 
Greater effloienoy in agricultural methods, which is certainly desirabla may give us 
more and cheaper food and other necessities of life obtained from agriculture, but it 
will not solve the problem of poverty and unemployment. This may appear paradoxi¬ 
cal, but a little consideration will show that greater efficiency means that the same 
production in agriculture can be effected by less than the present number of 
agriculturists. In that eventuality the present situation of unemployment may become 
worse as a result of scientific agriculture. 

How then shall we tackle this formidable problem? It is our aim to see that 
everybody—mao, woman and child, is better clothed, bettor educated and has sufficient 
leisure for recreation and for cultural activity. If this aim is to be realised the 
quantity of industrial products has to be increased considerably ; necessary works 
have to be organised and a large proportion of village population have to be diverted 
to industrial occupations. 

India is a country with resources similar to those of the United States of America. 
Her mineral wealth and other natural resources are superabundant. What is wanted 
is their systematic and organised exploitation by us in the best interests of the natiou. 
Every country in the world that has grown rich and prosperous has done so through 
the fullest development of its industries. I shall here cite the example of only one 
country. Before the Great War, Russia was no hotter than India. She was mainly 
an agricultural country and nearly 70 p, c. of the population were peasants, almost 
as miserable and wretched as our peasants today. Industries were in _ a backward 
state, power was undeveloped and was considered a luxury. She was without know¬ 
ledge of her power resources, without exports and technioians. But within the last 
16 years she has passed from a ooramunity of primarly half-starved poasauts to one 
of primarily well-fed and well-ciothed industrial workers. SliO has achieved a 
considerable measure of success iu her efforts to solve the problem of poverty, 
disease and famine whioli perpetually haunted her peasant population before the 
Ravolution. This has been largely due to planned industrialisation of the whole 
country which presupposed a scheme of planned elootrification. This marvellous 
progress in Russia iu a very short period deserves our careful study and attention, 
irrespective of the political theories on which this State is based. I have quoted the 
example of Russia merely becauso of tho resemblance which the pre-War conditions 
there bear to those in our country and to show how far a scheme of planned 
indnstrialisation can take us on the path to all-round prosperity. 

We Congressmer of today have not only to strive for liberty but have also to 
devote a portion of our thought and energy to problems of national 
reconstruction, considering that we are within sight of power and Swaraj _ is 
no longer a dream to be realized in the distant future. National reconstruction 
will be possible only With the aid of Science and of our Scientists. There is 
at the present day a lot of loose talk about schemes for bringing about 
industrial recovery in this land. To my mind the principal problem^ that we 
have to face is not industrial recovery but industrialisation, India is still iu 
the pre-industrial stage of evolution. No industrial advancement is possible 
until we pass through the throes of an industrial revolution. If the industrial 
revolution is an evil, it is a necessary evil. AVe can only try our best to mitigate 
the ills that have attended its advent in other countries. Furthermore, we 
have to determine whether this revolution will be a comparatively gradual 
one, as in Great Britain, or a forced march as in Soviet Russia. I am afraid 
that it has to be a forced march in this country. In the world as it is 
constituted today, a community which resists iudustrialisation has little chance 
of surviving iuteruational competition. 

37 
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At this stage I abould like to make it perfectly char that there need not 
be a conflict between cottage industries and large-scale industries. Such conflict, 
if any, arises out of miauuderatanding. I am a firm believer in the need of 

developing our cottage industries, though 1 also hold that we have to reconcile 

ourselves to industrialisation. We find that in the most industrially advanced 
countries in Europe a large number of cottage industries still exist and 

thrive. In our country we know of cottage industries—like the hand-loom 
industry, for instance—which have withstood competition with Indian and 
foreign mills and have not lost ground. Industrialisation does not therefore 
mean that we turn our back on cottage industries. Far from it. It only means 
that AVe shall have to decide which industries should be developed on a 

cottage basis and which on a large-scale bssis. In the pecnliar national 

economy which exists in India today, and in view of the limited resources of our 
people, we should do our very beat to develop cottage industries, side by side 
with large-scale industries. 

Industries may be roughly classified under 3 heads,—heavy, medium and 
cottage industries. Heavy iuduatries at the present time, are no doubt of the 
greatest value for the rapid economic development of the country. They form 
the backbone of our national economy. We cannot unfortunately make much 

headway in this direction uutil we capture power at the centre and secure 

full control of our fiscal policy. The medium scale industries can bo started 

by busineas leaders witli Government co-operation and help. As regards Cottage 
industries, I have already observed that there need not be any conflict between 
their development and that of large-scale industries. 

I should now like to make a few ob.iervations on the principles of national 
planning. 

(a) Though from the industrial point of view tho world is one unit, we 
should nevertheless aim at national autonomy especially in the field of out 
principal needs and requirements. 

(b) We should adopt a policy, aiming at the growth and development of 
the mother industries viz, power supply, metal production, machine and tools 
manufacture, manufacture of essential chemicals, transport and oommunioalion 
industries etc. 

(c) We should also tackle the problem of technical education and 

technical research. So far as technical education is concerned, as In the case 
of Japanese students, our students should be sent abroad for training in 
accordance with a clear and definite plan so that as soon as they return 

home they may proceed straightway to build up new industries. So far as 
technical research is concerned, we shall agree that it should be freed from 
governmental control of every kind. 

(d) There should be a permaueot national research council. 

(e) Last but not least, as a preliminary step towards national planning, there 

should be an economic survey of the present industrial position with a view to 

securing the necessary data for the national planning commission. 

I shall now draw your altentiou to some of tho problems which you may have 
to consider at this couference 

1. Arrangement for a proper economic survey of eacdi province. 

2. Co-ordination between cottago industries aud latgo-soale industries with a view 
to preventing overlapping. 

3. The advisability of having a regional distribution of industries. 

4. Rules regarding technical training, in India and abroad, for our students. 

5. Provisions for technical research. 

6. Advisability of appointing a Comraittoo of exports to give furllier advice on 
the problems of industrialisation. 

If these problems could be tackled at this conference, I am sure that our purpose 
in meeting here this afternoon would be fulfilled. As I have indicated at the outset, 
we have to go into the question of the existing industries in the different provinces 
and the needs and possibilities of new ones. We can fulfil this task only if we 
tackle a variety of problems some of which I have indicated above. 

In conclusion I express the ardent hope lliat ilirough your help and co-operation 
the conference may prove to be a success and may afford a powerful impetus to the 
industrial regeneration of our poor and exploited country. 
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The four ministers also made statements on the industrial situation in the country 
and the problems affaeting their respective provinces. There was then a general 
disonssion. 

The following resolutions were passed :— 

(1) This Couforonce of the Ministers of Industries is of opinion that the problems 
of poverty and unemployment of national defence and of the economic regeneration 
in general cannot be solved without industrialisation. As a step towards suoh 
industrialisation a comprehensive schema of national planning should bo formulated. 
This scheme should provide for the development of heavy key industries, raedium-soalo 
industries and cottage industries, keeping in view our national rotjuiremenls, the 
resources of the country as also the peculiar circumstances prevailing in the country. 
The scheme should provide for the establishment of new industries of all classes and 
also for the maximum development of the existing ones. 

(2) This Conferenoo having considered the views of several provincial goveix- 
nients is of opinion that ponding the submission and consideration of a comprehensive 
industrial plan for the wliola of India steps should be taken to start the following 
large-scale industries of national importance on an all India basis and the efforts 
of all provinces and ludiau States, should as far as possiblo, be coordinated 
to that end. 

(a) Manufacture of machinery and plant and tools of all kinds ; 

(b) Manufacture of automobiles, motor boats etc. and their acoossoi'ies and other 
industries coiinooted with transport and comrauuiuation : 

(c) Manufacture of electrical plant and accessories ; 

(d) Manufacture of heavy chemicals and fertilisers ; 

(o) Metal produotiou ; 

(f) Industries couuectod witli power generation and power supply. 

(3) With a view to doing proliraiuary work for giving effect to resolution 1 
and 2 this conferenoo appoints a Planning Committee (the personnel of which will be 
announced later by the Congress President). 

To enable this Committee to commence work forthwith, ^ the different provincial 
governments aro requested to make suitalilo Buaiioial ooutritmtious. The Committee 
will submit its report to tlio Congress Working Committee and to the All India 
National Plauaing Commission provided for hero-after within four mouths of tlie 
commencement of its sitting. 

(4) This Confereuen is furtlior of opinion that a commission fully representativo 
of all ludia, including the British Indian Provinces and the Indian States, sheuld be 
appointed for tlie purposo of giving effect to rosolutiotis 1 and 2 after duo considera¬ 
tion of the recommendations of tlio Planning Committee. The Commission to be 
called the All India National Plauniiig Comtni.ssion sbai! consist of the following 
members with powers to co-opt (a) ouo nomineo of tho Government of each Pro¬ 
vince or Stale co-operating in this work, {b) four representatives of tho Foderatiou 
of Indian Cltambers of Commorco, (c) a ropresontativo of Ihe All India Village 
Industries Association and (ci) all members of the Planning Committoo mentioned in 
Resolution No. 3. 

The Planning Comraitfeo and tho All India National Planning Commission sliall 
have a paid non-member secretary with necessary staff. The Commission shall at 
its first meeting frame rules for its own procedure. 

The Commission may appoint a Sub-Coramitteo or Sub-Committees of exports 
to report to it on technical or financial aspects of any industry under consideration 
and may for expert investigation employ suitable technicians. 

The Commission shall submit iuterim reports ou suoh industry by definito dates 
to be fixed by the commisioti at its first meeting. 

The first mooting of tba All India National Planning Commission shall bo presided 
over by the President of the Indian National Congress. At that meeting the com¬ 
mission shall elect its own chairman, who if not already a member of the Commission, 
shall ex-officio become a member of that body. 

The Commission shall in its report formulate complete schemes iuolndiog reoom- 
mendations ou the following poiuts : 

(o) place or places where a particular industry shall bo established with due 
regard to all relevant circumstances, such as the supply of raw materials, natural 
and local advantages, facilities otc,, (6) method of organisation of industry, whether 
it should be under complete State control, or under private entarprisa and in the 
latter case, the mode of State aid, (c) motbod of financing the Industry and its 
management. 
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Each cooperating province and state shall make an initial financial contribution 
to the Commission to meet all necessary expenditure. 

As soon as the All India National Planning Commission comes into existence, the 
Planning Comraitteo provided for in Resolution No. 3 will bo absorbed in the com- 
raision and will place before the commission all the facts, materials reports etc. 
oolleoted or drawn up by it. 

The personnel of the Planning Committee shall be announced by the President 
of the Indian National Congress. 

Syt. V. V. Giri, Minister of Industries, Madras will taka the necessary steps for 
bringing into existence the All India National Planning Commission and will also 
convene the first meeting of the Commission. 

(5) This Conference is of opinion that it is of national importance that industrial 
and power alcohol should be manufactured in India and the necessary raw material, 
chiefly molasses, now available in India in huge quantities which is at present being 
wasted, should be fully utilised. This conference lias heard with satisfaction that 
the governments of the Provinces of U. P., Bihar, Bombay and Madras, have schemes 
for the manufacture of power and industrial alcohol under their consideration. The 
Conference is of opinion that all the provinces and States should fully oooporato and 
assist in the establishment and development of such an industry on an All-India 
scale, and to that end this Conference strongly recommands that necessary 
legislation be enacted throughout India to make illegal thu sale of petrol nnraixed 
with power alcohol for purposes of automobile fuel. 

(6) This Conference resolves that all the provincial Governments and Indian 
States should cooperate with and assist one another in matters of marketing, indus¬ 
trial research, compilation and distribution of commercial and industrial intelligence, 
expert advice and technical and vocational education. 

(7) This Conference favours the automobile project placed before it and recom¬ 
mends that the Planning Committee should examine the whole scheme in all its details 
and make their recommendations to the National Planning Commission. 

The Assam Ministerial Crisis 

A motion of no-confidence was due to be moved in the Assam Assembly on 
September 13, against the Ministry of Sir Mohammad Saadullah. The Premier 
forestalled it by an announcement in the Assembly on the same day that he had 
submitted the resignation of his Cabinet to (be Governor as he had found that 
several supporters of the Ministry had left his party and joined the opposition. 
The Cabinet having resigned, Shri Gopinath Bardoloi, the loader of the Congress 

party in tho Assembly, was called for an interview with the Governor. The C ongress 
Leader undertook to form a coalition ministry but wanted time to consult the 
leaders of different parties and also the Congress President and the Parliamentary 
Sub-Committeo. Shortly afterwards, tbe Congress President and Mauiana Abut 
Kalam Azad proceeded to Shilong to study the situation at first hand and advise. 
They held consultations with the Congress Party and other groups in the Assam 
Assembly. As a result thereof the Leader of the Congress Party was authorised 
to form a Coalition Cabinet. Tho following statement was issued to the press by 

the President and Mauiana Abul Kalam Azad : 

“After consultation with the leaders of the Assam Congress Parliamentary Party 
it was decided to have a Cabinet of eight members, five Hindus aud three Muslims. 
It was further decided to select the Hindu personnel immediately, but to postpone 
the selection of the Muslim personnel with a view to giving those Muslim groups 
who have not joined the Congress coalition an opportunity of doing so by accepting 

the Congress policy and programme, and Congress discipline. After considering the 
response from these Muslim groups, tho Muslim personuel of the Cabinet will 

finally be selected.” 

‘•Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, leader of tbe Congress Party in the Assembly called on 
the Governor yesterday evening at 5-30 p.m. and submitted tbe names of five 
members of the Cabinet, namely, Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi (Preraierl, Mr. Karaini 
Kumar Sen, Mr. Akshay Kumar Das, Mr. Rup Nath Brahma and Mr. Ram Nath Das. 
We hope and trust that the members of tbe Assam Legislature as well as the general 
public of Assam will lend the fullest support to tho new Cabinet, and that the 
members of the new Cabinet by their work and public service, justify their selection 
and thereby further the Congress programme and enhance Congress prestige.” 
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Gandhi Jayanti 

Tho 70th birttiday of Mahatma Gandhi was celebratud with enthusiasm al! over 
the country. Flag salutations, prabhat pheris, sale and hawking of Ehadi, purse 
collections, public meetings to explain Gandhiji’s ideals formed, as usual, the principal 
features of the celebrations. Not only Congressmen but people of all shades of 
political opinion partioipatod in theso celebrations. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru while speaking at a meeting in London to celebrate 
the occasion paid tribute to the life and teaching of Gandhiji. “Mahatma Gandhi”, said 
Pandit Nehru, “had left the Congress but ho w.as bigger than Congress and was a great 
force. His struggle for freedom was greater than of any organisation. Lately we 
have seen extraordinary trinmpth of violence in Europe. Mahatma Gandhi had lived 
for the exact opposite. In Europe we bad seen tho law of jungle prevail but in 
India Gandhiji had laid down something entirely different. Active resistanee to evil 
had been his policy—if you like it, peaceful aud nou-violout resistance but resistance 
nevertheless.” 


Uncertified Khadi 

The following note on Uncertified Khadi by Gandhiji appeared in a recent issue 
of the ‘Hainan.’ 

Reports have come to me showing that even responsiblo Congressmen use khadi 
that is sold in uncertified bhandars. No khadi is guaranteed pure that is sold in 
unoortified stores of which uiifortmiatoly thore is quite a number which has increased 
since tho phenomenal rise given by the A. I, S. A. in the wages of spinners. 

It is not often that workers get better wages without asking. And when that 
happens unsorupulous persons enough will be found who will exploit the poverty or 
ignorance of the workers, pay them the old low wages, and sell their manufactures 
at prices lower than those charged under the raised rate of wages. Then again, cloth 
is sold under the name of khadi which has its wrap made of mill-spun yarn. Pure 
khadi is that khadi which is handwoven out of handspim yarn and for which wages 
have been paid according to the A. I. S. A. scale. Such khadi can be had only at 
certified stores. 

Unfortunately Congressmen, out of ignorance, or because they do not believe in 
khadi, buy cheap cloth for make-believe at the uncertified stores and thus thwart 
the Congress policy about khadi and, to the extent of their purchase, defraud the 
spinners of the rise in the wages. Let tho public realize that every rise in the price 
of khadi means at least that much more is paid to the spinner. I use ‘at least' 
advisedly. For the whole of the rise in wages is not charged to the buyers. 

Those Congress leaders who open khadi stores without reference to tho A. I. 8. A. 
or without being asked by it, certainly harm their own institution, encourage fraud 
and violate the Congress policy ; whereas it should be the duty and pride of every 
Congressman to help in every way the effort of the A. I. S. A. to better the lot of 
the most helpless of humanity. 

Arrests, Imprisonments, Searches Etc- 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, extern- 
ments, searches, gagging orders and the like compiled from the daily press and the 
bulletins of tho Civil Liberties Union. 

PUNJAB 

Mr, Jograj, General Secretary, District Congress Committee, Lahore, was arrested 
on August 6 under Section 124-A for an alleged seditious speech delivered recently in 
JallianwalJa Bugh in connection with the Kisan Movement. 

Lala Arjnn Deo Kapur and five other Congressmen of Banga, Jnllundar District 
have been asked to furnish securities of Rs. 600 each. 

Thirty-five peasants of a village near Unao, Punjab, who are reported to have held 
a demonstration against the landlords thereby endangering peace have been bound 
over under Section 107 Cr. P. C. 

Amritsar Police have arrested Pir Ghulam Jilani, a worker of the Itiehad-i-Millat 
under Section 107 Or. P. C, 

District Magistrate, Lahore, convicted and sentenced the editor, printer and publisher, 
and manager of the now defunct “Siyasat” to pay a fine of Rs. 60 or in default to 
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undergo imprisonment for one month tinder the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) 
Act for alleged publication of an unauthorised news-sheet. 

Amritsar District Magistrate under the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 
awarded three months’ rigorous imprisonment each to three socialist workers : Dr. 
Bhag Singt), Ghulara Jilani and Jagir Singh Joga for publishing an unauthorised news- 
sheet about the practical progiammo of the Patiala Praja Maadal. 

Master Devraj Shola, a teacher of a Multan School has been arrested for deliver¬ 
ing an 'alleged seditious speech at Delhi. 

Dr. Gur Bus Singh Sant of Amritsar was awarded on August 17, six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment for an alleged seditious speecdi delivered at Harsachiua on 
April 4 last. 

The Punjab Government have issed a fresh warning to Mr. N. G. Eanga, M. L. A. 
that he should not make speeches at public meetings in Simla without obtaining the 
previous permission of the Government as otherwise lio would ha liable to arrest 
under the old order passed under the Criminal Law Amendmeut Act. 

An exterumerit oider was served on Chaudhri Sherjung under Section 3 of the 
Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act to quit the Punjab by the first available train 
as his presence in the Punjab was against public interest and not to enter into the 
Province for a period of one year. 

Mr. Ratan Singh who recently returned from Russia was arrested immediately after 
he alighted at Ludhiana under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. He has been 
detained in the Lahore Fort. 

Comrade Iqbal Singh wa.s served on August 21 with a notice under Section 3 of 
the Punjab Criminal Law Ameudrocut Act directing him to quit the Punjab and not 
to re-enter for a period of ono year. 

Sardar Ishar Singh Majhail, Seorotary of (he Sikli National College, Lahore was 
arrested on August 17 at Lahore under Clause 5 of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. 

Baba Haruara Singh, a proraiueut Kisan leader has been interned in the village for 
one year. Ho is also prohibited from participating in meetings or processions. 

Sardar Kartar Singh Giil, General Secretary of the Punjab Kisan Comroitteo has 
been ordered by the Punjab Govornmoiit to leave Amritsar within 84 hours and 
remain interued in liis village. Hu is also asked not to make any spoeobes or 
participate in any political activities. 

Babu Sohau Siogh Bhakna and Mr. Yog Raj two [irominent kisan leaders wero 
prosecuted on August 22 in Amritsar District Magistrate’s Court under Section 117, 
1. P. C. for alleged instigation to defy order under Seotiim 144. 

Special Magistrate, Amritsar couvioted on August 13 Jathadar Attar Siugh and 
16 members of his Jatba under Section 145, I. P. C. for alleged defiance of 144 
orders and awarded a year’s rigorous impriboument to the Jathadar and ono monlli 
each to each of the 16 members of the Jatba. 

The same court awarded a year’s rigorous imprisonment each to Sardar Jagat 
Singh and S. Sanj Singh for the same offence. 

Securities of Ks. 5()0 each deposited by the “Akali Patrika”, a Punjabi daily and 
the Akali Press where the paper is published were forfeited. The securities were 
demanded for publishing four articles relatiog to tho recent satyagraba ia Amritsar. 

Two fresh securities of Rs. 3,(XK) each have been demanded from “Akali Patrika” 
and the Akali Press where tho paper is published. 

An anii-Unionist demonstration at Ajmola, Panjab, was forcibly dispersed by 
the Police by a cane charge resulting in injuries to eleven persons. 

As a sequel to an ei counter between the police and tho villagers in Sangial, a 
village in Sialkot district the police have arrested ten persons including 8 Congress 
workers on a charge of voluntarily causing hurt to deter a public servant 
from duty. 

Amritsar police raided the office of the Kisan Committee and removed the flag 
and certain documents. 

Manlana Inayatullah, President of the Majlis-i-Abrar, Qadian, was arrested under 
Section 108 Cr. P, C. in connection it is said with a speech delivered by him 
at a meeting. 

Mr. Waneed-ud-din, office Secretary of tho Ittihad-i-Millat, was convicted by the 
District Magistrate, Lahore, on Jully 4 and ordered to pay a fine of Rs. 75 or in 
default to undergo 3 months imprisonment for reciting a poem at a public meeting. 
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Sardar Pala Singh has been sentenced by the District Magistrate, Amritsar to 
rigorous imprisonment for a period o£ one year under Section 124, 1. P. 0. for an 
alleged seditious speech at Harsa Chinna on 4th April last. 

Sardar Sohan Singh of Amritsar, a Congress worker, was sentenced to a yeaPs 
rigorous imprisonment for delivering seditious speeches at Harsa Chidna and at Jonsi. 

Two years’ rigorous imprisonment was awarded to Qani Shanker Singh, General 
Secretary of Shiromani Akali Dal on a charge of sedition for two speeches delivered 
in September last. 

Sardar Kapur Singh was given six months’ rigorous imprisonment by the 
District Magistrate, Amritsar, for two alleged seditions speeches in April last. 

The Ooty Bank Raid Case prisoners, Khushiram Mehta, Prem Prakash and 
Hazari Singh detained in the General Jail, Lahore, Panjab as Madras prisoners, 
when they threatened hunger-strike were ordered to be released tw the Madras 
Government last week. Immediately after they came out of the Jail they were 
served with notices under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, directing them to 
leave tha Punjab by tho first available train. 

Mr. Devendra Nath Mudli, Secretary of tho Kharagpur Town Congress Committee 
was served with a notice under Section 108 Cr. P. C. to show cause why he should 
not be directed to execvrte a bond of Rs. 500 with two sureties of the like amount 
each to be of good behaviour for a period of one year. The charge against 
him is that he had disseminated seditious matter on May 31 last at Sakuahat 
and on June 12 last at Kuirai. 

Mr. Mudli was served with another notice asking him not to bold meetings as 
Secretary of the Town Congress Committee within tha jurisdiction of tha Kharagpur 
Thana without the previous permission of the Sub-divisional Officer, Kharagpur. 

Bhai Dhiau Singh, a political worker of Jandiala, Punjab, on his release from 
the Lahore Central Jail after undergoing Penal servitude for about twenty years, 
has been interned in his village (or a period of two years. 

Police made a lathi charge to disperse a procession of about 30 villagers found 
in the compound of the District Court, Amritsar, to greet some of the prisoners who 
were being brought from the Judicial lock-np for trial. 

DELHI 

Delhi police have arrested over thirty members of the worker’s League and 
Railway Porter’s Union for demonstrations expressing sympathy for persons who 
were arrested and convicted on July 2J for observing general hartal. 

Delhi Government has demanded a security of Rs. lOOO from “Azad”, the organ 
of tho Local Muslim League for the publication of some alleged objectionable articles, 

Delhi Government have demanded under Suction 7 (1) of the Indian Press (Emer¬ 
gency I’owei's) Act, 1931, an advance security of Rs, KXX) from Mr. Sadullah Khan, 
President of the Tbelawalas Union, Delhi, when ho applied for permission to bring 
out a weekly paper called “Mazdoor Dania". 

DENDAL 

Mr. Satyendra Nath MajumJar, Editor, “Anauda Bazar Patrika” and S. 0. Bbatta- 
ohaya, Printer and Publisher of tho same paper, were convicted on July 18 by the 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, to six and three months' rigorous imprisonment 
respectively on a charge of sedition for an article “Condition of Political Prisoners 
in the Midnapove Central Jail” in their paper of March 2 last. 

Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate found Mr. B. N. Bhattaoharya guilty of 
sedition in connection with a speech delivered by him on February 13 last on tha 
question of release of political prisoners and sentenced him to pay a line of Rs. 200 
or in default to undergo tliroe months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Mr. 0, N. Plucknott has been oxtorned from Bengal for a period of 14 years with 
effect from August 13, 1938 under the Qoonda Act. 

Jonah Sheik and 24 other members of All Bengal Krishak Samity of Calcutta 
were directed under Section 107 O. P. C. to furnisli boais of Rs. 3J0 each with 
two sureties of the like amount to keep the poace tor one year. They are alleged 
to have gone into the village and made objectionable speeches. 

Raniguuj Pottery Works strikers who came in procession to Calcutta to meet Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose were distressed by tho police. Two ol tho strikers were 
arrested.; 

Messrs, Arjun Dev Kapoor, Shiv Raj Kapoor and Vismi Dutt have been prose¬ 
cuted for alleged causing hurt to a Jamadar of Banga Town Police to deter him 
from duty. 
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TBAVANOORE state 

The Diwan issued a Criminal Law Amendment Regulation, modelled after 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act passed in British India during the non-cooperation 
days. The Travancore Stale Congross and the All Travancore Youth League were 
declared unlawful associations. Their offices were closed and their property confiscated. 

An order prohibiting him from addressing meetings was served on Mr. N. C, 
Sekhar on August 10 by the District Magistrate, Trivandrum. He was subsequently 
arrested and convicted for breaking the order. 

Mrs. Kamala Devi who was invited to preside at the Youth League Conference 
was also served with a re.straint order hy the Magistrate. When she disobeyed the 
order she was arrested and taken out of the State. 

Messrs. P. G. Shridhar, Shrikantan Nair and N. Tlianu Pillai, all officers of the 
Youth League wire arrested on August 2d including Mr. K. Daraodar who presided 
at the Conference. 

Messrs. Pattam Thanu Pillai, President of the State Congress, T. M. Varghese, 
Vice-President, N. P. Nilkauta Pillai and K. T. Thomas, Joint Secretaries and 0. 
Rama Chandran of the All India Congress Committee were under arrest. 

The State Military has reinforced the local police in many places. Thrice 
firing has occurred, first at Noyyatinkara on August 31, then at Quilon on 
September 2 and then at Kottayara on September 5. Seven died as a result of 
firing at Nayyatinkara and five at Quilon and one at Kotlsyam. Besides many 
were injured. 

The licence of the “Malayalum Manorama” has been cancelled and their 
press has been sealed. There was no previous notice nor was any order 
served on any one. 

Mr. K. P. Nilkanta Pillai and Mr. G. V. Mathew who were arrested for offering 
civil diaobedienoe in Quilon have been sentenced each to 18 months' rigorous imprison¬ 
ment and a fine of Es, 1300, in default three months’ further imprisonment. 

The residences of Mr. K. T. Thomas, Mr. K. P. Nilakanta Pillai, and Mr. 
Madhava Warrler were searched on August 97. 

Printing of any newpapers, books, pamphlets etc. likely to have a tendency 
directly or indirectly to excite disaffection or further the objects of unlawful 
associations is also penalised. 

At Quilon 0. R. N, Pillai and M. 0. Mathew and at Kottayam Mr. E. John 
PhilipOBe were arrested, tried and sentenced to 13 months’ imprisonment and 
Re. 16(X) fine. 

At Alleppy Mr. P. K, Kunju Pillai were sentenced for similar offence to 
7 months and Rs. 350 fine each, 

Messrs. Pottom Thanu Pillai and T. M. Verghese were sentenced to one 
year’s simple imprisonment and Rs. 800 fine for disobeying prohibitory orders 
at Trivandrum. 

Mr. P. J. Sebasliau, M L. A., was sentenced on August 30, to 13 months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. l,GiX). 

An order has been served on Mr. P. Balakrishnan Thampi, Deputy Leader 
of the State Congress Party in the Assembly prohibiting him from speaking 

at public meetings for a period of 15 days. 

Messrs. V. K. Velayudban, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly and R. Sugathan, General Secretary of the Coir Factory Workers’ 

Dnion were sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 fine 

or in default 4 and a half months’ more. 

Mr. V. K. Mathew, Mr. A. K. Paebupillai, Advocate, and Mr. M. J, Joseph, 
all of Kottayam were sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine. 

Mr. K. M. B. Pillain, Advocate and Mr. S. Kumaraswamy were sentenced on 
September 5, to C months' imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine. 

Messrs. C. Kesavan and K, S. Filial, Working Committee members were arrested. 

At Quilon On September 9, Mr. K. Kesavan, member, Travancore Assembly 
and K. Govindan, Secretary, Quilon Factory Workers’ Union were arrested. 

At Kottayam Mr. R. V. Thomas, member, State Assembly and Mr. David Maha 
Pillai, Vakil, Mr. Gopala Pillai, Secretary, Kottayam Youth League were arrested. 

MYSORE STATE 

Permission, it is reported, was refused by the Oovernraent to Mr. N. O. 
Tbimma Reddy, Advocate and a prominent political leader for starting a weekly 
called “Swarajya”. 
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Similar permission has been also refused to Mr. 0. R. Swamy for editing a 
Journal called “Matribhumi”. No reasons were given for refusing those permits. A 
Bill is there in the State Assem bly to amend the drastic Mysore Press Act. British 
Indian Press Act makes provision for demanding advance security but not for 
outright refusal. 

Government of Mysore have passed orders prohibiting entry into the State of 
“Prajasakti” a Kannada weekly, published in Hubli. 

NILOIRI STATE . . , , , 

A procession was taken out on August 10 in contravention of the State s regina- 
tious. Eire was opened and one is reported to have been killed and a number 
injured. Mr. Banmali Das, Secretary of the Praja Mandal has been arrested, over 
ninety have been tried on charges ot leading unlawful processions and have been 
sentoaoed mostly to six mouths’ imprisonment and very heavy fines. 

The Secretary of the Praja Maudal, Mr. Banmali Das was arres'eJ on August 3 
under Section 124A for sedition. 

Police on August 12 opened fire to disperse a procession and one was killed. 
ALWAR STATE:— 

Mr. Jainarayau Vyas, Oouaral Secretary of tho All India States’ Peoples’ Conferenoe 
for an alleged breaking of the provision of tho Seditious Meetings Act of 1921 has 
been ordered to leave the Alwar State. 

All the political prisoners in the Alwar Jail are reported to have taken to hunger- 
strike as a protest against the State’s refusal to allow them t.nal in open court, 
right to engage defence counsels of their own choice and being given bar-fetters. 

L. S. Tripathy Naray an and Indra Singh Azad have been sentenced to two years’ 
and Radhaonaran and Nathuram Modi to one year’s hard labour. 

KEOEJHAR STATE 

Mr. M. Pradhan and Mr. N. Mahapatra have been sentenced to six months 
imprisonment for enrolling members for the Or issa States’ Peoples’ Conferenoe under 
Section 107 Cr. P. Code. Throe more have been arrested on tho same charge. 

DESPALLA STATE 

Notices under Section 144 have been served on Mr. Paru Chandra Nai! of Balasore 
and Mr. Chaitanya Misra of Despalla State ordering them not to enter the State. 
They arc accused of being instrumental in instigating subversive activities in the 
State. 

KASHMIR STATE 

The District Magistrate, Kashmir, has served a notice on “Hamdard’, a nationalist 
weekly asking them not to issue the special number of the paper which was to be 
published in oommemoraticn of the Responsible Government Day which was to bo 
celebrated throughout tho State on August 5. 

Raja Mohd. Akbar, Provincial President of tho All Jammu and Kashmir Muslitu 
Contereuoe who stood cha rged with sedition has been seutenced to three years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine a of Es. 100. 

The Additional District Magistrate, issued an order under section 108 calling upon 
four prominent workers, Mr. Mohd. Syed and Mr. Ghnlara Mohd. Sadiq, members of 
the State Assembly and Mr. 8. M. Abdulla, President of the Muslim Conferenoe and 
Sardar Budh Singh, to show canso why they should not be bound down for one year 
to keep peace. A few days before this the District Magistrate of Srinagar had 
declared section 144 for a period of one month banning all pnblio meetings and 
processions. Defiance of the order started. Seven persons including Mr. Abdulla 
were arrested. Spread of unrest has resulted in 47 arrests in the city and 31 in the 
districts. 


KALSIA STATE , 
The District Magistrate, Kalsia State, has pioraulgafed Section 144 in village Chirk, 
banning meetings and delivering of speeches within a radius of seven miles. The 
order is to remain in force for two months. This order is a sequel to the agitation 
carried on by Kirti Kisan Workers against the State. Tho posting of punitive police 
at Marwa Kbnrd in the State is reported to bo creating great unrest in the villages 
and the Peasants’ Committee have asked for its immediate removal. A severe lathi 
charge on pioketers on September 12 is reported. 


38 
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NABHA STATE 

The authorities became panicky when the Nabha Praja Mandal arranged for 
a Flag Hoisting Ceremony. According to the President of the Praja Mandal, 
Pandit Anantaram, President of the Phool Congress Committee, Mr. Narirara, 
General Secretary and Sardar Qurbaelian Singh, President, Nabha Congress 
Committee along with twenty-two other congressmen were arrested in the Congress 
Office, Ludhiana, and taken to Nabha. The local Congress Office was searched and 
all documents were seized by the police. A War Council to resist repression has 
been formed. 

VDAIPUR STATE 

Has issued a notification prohibiting the formation of Societies, holding of 
meetings and taking out of processions without the previous permission of the 
authorities. The Police are authorised to prosecure guilty persons, disperse 
unauthorised meetings and prohibit the distribution and exhibition of such notices 
and pamphlets as are likely to lead to feeling against the State. 

HVDERABAD state 

Government on September G issued a Public Safety Regulation which will be 
enacted into an Act within six months. Under the Regulation undesirable outsiders 
will be very strictly supervised. Such persons already in the State will be liable 
to arrest without warrant, summary deportation with maximum penalty of one 
year's rigorous imprisonment and a fine if such deportees return to the State. The 
Commissioner of Police, Hyderabad, and First Talukdar have been vested with 
special powers in this connection as well as for carrying out searches of houses 
and buildings for undesirable outsiders. Hotels and restaurants are required to 
maintain a careful register of all their lodgers on pain of 3 months’ imprisonment. 

. By a Gazetteo Extraordinary issued on September 7 the Government have 
banned under the Pubiic Safety Regulation, promulgated the previous day, the 
formation of the Hyderabad State Congress. The Congress has been banned not 
for anything it has said or dona bnt because the Government are satisfied on their 
own enquiries that it will be “constituted on communal lines and animated by 
communal and subversive ends.” No reasons are given in support of their 
allegations. 

The Government have also prohibited from entry into the State 21 newspapers 
of which eleven are from Bombay. 

The Working Committee Proceedings 

Wsedha—11th. December to 16th, December 1938 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from lltii to 10th 
December, 1938, Shri Subas Cbandca Bose prosided. 

The members present were ; Maulana .Abiil Kalara Azad, Sliieomati Sarojini Naidu, 
Sbris Jawaharlal Nehru. Vallabhbhai Patel, Jairamdas Daulatrara, Bhulabhai Desai, 
Pattabbi Sitarammayya, Sarat Chandra Boso, Bbankarrao Deo, Harokrishua 
Mahtab, J. B, Kripalaui. 

(1) SuepLEMENTAnY Budget 

Resolved that the following snpplementaiy Budget for tha year 1938-39 be 


sanctioned. Bs. 

(i) Travelling Expenses for the members of the Parliamentary 

Sub-Committee 1,200 

(ii) Expenses for Treasurer’s Office COO 

(iii) Bannu Enquiry Expenses 457 


Note ; Messrs Bachchraj & Co. Ltd., of Bombay wore doing the work of the 
Treasurer’s office with the help of their staff for which they charged nothing from 
the A. I. C. C. Funds. They requested that a grant of Rs. GOO per year may be 
made for the expenses incurred by them in this connection. 

(2) Gratuity io Late Shri Aenut, Waheeu’s Widow 

Resolved that a monthly allowance of Rs. 20 be paid to the widow of Late Shri 
Wahoed, Typist in tho A, I. C. C. offiuo for a period of flvo years from 
November, 1938. 
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(8) Next Congress Session—Date 

In aoooidanoG with the request of the Reception Committee of the next Congress 
to be held at Tiipuri, (Mahakoshal) following dates were fixed for the meeting of 
the Subjects Committee and the Open Session. 

(i) Subjects Committee—7th, 8th, 9th Maroh 1939. 

(ii) Op(3n Session—9th 10th lltli March 1939. 

The following resolutions wore passed 

(4) Late Maulana ShAukat Ali 

Tho Working Committoo express their groat sorrow at the sudden death of 
Maulana Shaukat Ali and place on record tboir deep appreciation of his invaluable 
sacrifices and service to the cause of India’s freedom. 

(5) Indian States 

The Working Committee welcome the awakening of the people of the Indian 
States in many parts of the country and consider this as a hopeful prelude to the 
larger freedom comprising the whole of India, for which the Congress has laboured. 
The Committee support the demand for civil liberty and responsible government 
under the aegis of the Rulers in the States and express their solidarity with these 
movements for freedom and self-expression. While appreciating that some Rulers 
of the States have recognised this awakening as a healthy sign of growth and are 
seeking to adjust themselves to it, in co-operation with their people, the Committee 
regret that other Rulers have sought to suppress these movements by banning 
peaceful and legitimate organisations and all political activity and, in some cases, 
resorting to ornel and inhuman repression. In particular the Committee deplore the 
attempt of some Rulers to seek tho aid of the British Government in India to 
suppress their own people, and tho Committee assert the right of the Congress to 
protect the people against an unwarranted use of military or police forces, lent by 
the British authorities, for the suppression of the legitimate movement of the people 
for responsible government within tho States. 

The Committee desire to draw attention afresh to the resolution of the Haripura 
Congress which defines Congress policy in regard to the States. While it is the 
right and privilege of tho Congres to work for the attainment of civil liberty and 
responsible government in tlio States, e.xi8tiDg circumstances impose certain 
limitations oE this work, and considerations of prudence prevent the Congress from 
interfering organisationally aud directly iu the internal struggles of the States. This 
policy was conceived in tho best interests of tho people, to enable them to develop 
self-reliance and strength. It was also intended as a measure of tho good-will of 
the Congress towards the States and of its hope that the Rulers, of their own accord, 
would recognise the spirit of the times and satisfy the just aspirations of their 
people. Experience has proved tho wisdom of this policy. But this was never 
conceived as an obligation. Tho Congress has always reserved the right, as it is its 
duty, to guide the people of the States and lend them its influence. With the great 
awakening that is taking place among tho people of the States, there must be an 
increasing identification of the Congress with the States’ people. 

The policy laid down by the Uaripura Congress, which has been so abundantly 
justified ,rau8t continue to be pursued. AVhile, therefore, the Working Committee 
welcome the movements iu tbs States for tho attainment oE responsible government 
they advise the people not belonging to the States concerned against taking part in 
civil disobedience and the like. Participation by such people will bring no real 
strength to the movement and may even embarrass tho people of the States 
concerned and prevent them from developing a mass movement on which strength 
and success depend. 

The Committee trust that all movemonts in the States will adhere strictly to the 
fundamental Congress poliey of non-violence. 

(6) Congress Meubeesiiil' 

The Working Committoo have received reports from various parts of the country 
to the effect that some of the membership registers contain names of fictitious 
persons or those who have not Enifliled the qualifications for membership. In certain 
instances, it is reported that groups of people have been nominally made members, 
their subscriptions having been paid by someone else. The Committee are 
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strongly of opinion that such fictitioas membership must Ijo ondod, and all names 
that are found, after due enquiry, not to fulfil the qualifioatious of membership must 
be removed from the rolls. 

2. The Congress has prided itsolf iu tha past not only on its inspiring objective 
of freedom for India’s millions but also on the purity of its mothous and it is by 
adhering to these methods that it has achieved snccoss in its high tasks and built 
up a reputation worthy of the groat cause it served. While wolooming millions of 
our people to its membership rolls and deriving vitality and strength from the 
sympathy of scores of millions of others, the Congress has hold that its effective* 
ness as a fighting organisation lay in the disciplined woikers in its ranks and not 
merely in a large ineffectual membarship. 

3. The Working Committee therefore are of opinion that imraadiatq and effeotivo 
steps must be taken to inspect and revise all membership registers, with a view to 
make them conform with reality and tha rules of the Congress. The Committee 
desire and request all Provincial Congress Committees to undertake this task at an 
early dale and to complete it at the latest by the 31st of March 1939 when a full 
report of the steps taken should be presented to the olHce of the A. I. C. C. In 
the course of this inquiry, as errors are discovered in the membership rolls, they 
should be immediately rectified and the names of fictitious or unqualified per¬ 
sons removed. The inquiry should not interfere with the eourso of the various 
elections during the next three months, except in so far as corrections are made 
from time to time in the membership rolls. The General Secretary of the A. I. C. 
0. will give every assistance to the P. O. Cs in this inquiry. 

4. The Working Committee are farther of opinion that certain rules of prooodure 
and constitutional changes are necessaiw in order to prevent tlio enrolment of fictitious 
or unqualified members, to make Congress a stronger organisation of effective 
workers. These rules must ensure that existing qualifications, like the rule requiring 
habitual wearing of khadi, are strictly adhered to, and fntthor qualifications are laid 
down for all office-bearers and mombors of elective oomraittoes in the province. 
Such further qualifioatious should bo as laid down in Clause 6 below, subject to the 
period of continuous membership being varied having regard to the nature and 
functions of the committee ooncorned, such a.s, district, taluqa, thana or mandal 
committees. 

5. Every primary member will be entitled to vote at any Congress election 
only if he goes personally to the office of his primary committee, gets his name 
registered in a separate roll of voters, and obtains a voters card. Provided that iu 
the case of women, people who aro ill, and those who may bo absent from their 
primary area, registration may bo effected by corre.spoadonca or through some other 
person, 

6. The Working Committee recommends that Article V of the Congress Consti¬ 
tution be amended so that tha following qaalifioations, in addition to the habitual 
wearing of khadi, be laid down for thoso seeking election as delegates to the 
Congress. 

ii) Continuous membership of tho Congress for the three years previous to the 
date for election ; provided that it shall bo open to the Provincial Executive or other 
competent body to reduce this period for any particular candidate, more especially 
in individual oases for women, political prisoners, minorities and backward classes. 

(t>) The candidate must have performed a prescribed task for the Congress 
during the previous year, such task being either spinning personally by hand at 
least 5000 yards of yarn or doing some other task prescribed previously by the 
Provincial Executive. All candidates must have a certificate stating that they have 
performed this task and fulfilled this qualification. 

7. The Working Committee invite P. C. C. Cs. to mako further suggestions for 
the amendment of the constitution or tho framing of rules in order to strengthen 
and purify the Congress organisation. 

(7) CONOBESS AND CoUMDNAt, OrQANISATIONS 

Eesolved that for the purposes of Article V (c) tho following organisations are 
declared as communal organisations 

(1) The Hindu Mahasabha. 

(2) Tho Muslim League. 

Article V (c) reads: “No person who is a membor of any elected Congress 
Committee of a communal organisation, tho object or programme of which involves 
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political activities wliidi are in tlio opinion of the Working Committee, anti-national 
and in oontliot with those of the Congress. 

(8) Ratio 

Since the fl.'ration of the ratio at Is. 6d. to the rupee all trade interests in India 
and public bodies have protested that this measure was against the vital economic 
interests of India and insistently demanded its revision. The Government of India 
have hitherto resisted all these attempts and last issued a communique on the 6th of 
June, 1938 declaring that it did not intend making any change in the ratio for the 
time being and in support of that declaration sought to rely merely on the 
instability and uncertainty during the period of readjustment which according to them 
was likely to cause greater loss to Indian interests than any corresponding gain from 
a change to a lower ratio. 

Since June last, the balance of trade has turned more and more against India. 
The Committee are of opinion that the rate of exchange of Is. 6d. to the rupee has 
hit hard the agriculturists of this country by lowering the price of agricultural 
commodities and has given an undue and unfair advantage to imports into this 
country. 

The Working Committee aro satisfied that the rate of Is. 6d. cannot any longer 
be maintained on the balance of trade. During the last seven years that rate has 
been maintained by the largo exports of gold which have been very injurious to 
the country. Matters have now reaohod a stage when the rata can only be 
maiutaiaod by a policy of contraction of ourronoy and credit and by further depletion 
of the gold and sterling resources of India and particularly of the paper currency 
reserve. Those sterling resouroos have already boon usei up to an alarming extent 
and there is a danger to further serious depletion taking place it efforts continue to 
bo made by the Ooveniraout of India to maintain the present ratio. The Working 
Committee look upon such prospect with the utmost couoern and anxiety. 

lu view of this situatiou, tho Working Committee have come to the conclusion 
that the best interests of the country demand that efforts to maintain t^ present 
nxohango level should houoeforth cease and urge upon the Governor-General-in- 
Oounoil the necessity of taking immediate steps to lower tho rate to Is. id. to tho 
rupee. 

(9) Palesti-xb 

The Working Committee have passed resolutions from time to time dealing with 
the ohangjng situation in Palc.stiue aud sympathising with the struggle of the Arabs 
to maintain their political and national integrity. Reports are continuously ooming 
in from a variety of roliable sources of unamenable atrocities committed by the British 
Array and Police on the plea of maintaining law and order in this mandated Territory. 
Tho courage, determination and sacrifices made by the Arabs in this life and death 
struggle have evoked the admiration of the people of India who onoe more wish 
to convey to them thoir good wishes for complete success in the attainment of their 
objective. 

The Working Committee wish to express their condemnation of the ruthless 
policy now being pursued by British Imperialism in Palestine which must lead to 
grave consequences, and reiterate their opinion that the issue of the future 
government of Palestine should be loft to be decided on the principle of self- 
determination. 

While sympathising with the plight of tho Jews in Europe and elsewhere, the 
Committee deplore that in Palestine the Jews have relied on British armed forces to 
advance their special claims and thus aligned themselves on the side of British 
Imperialism. The Committee trust that Arabs aud Jews will endeavour to fiud a 
basis for direct cooperation with a view to establishing a free democratio State in 
Palestine with adequate protection of Jowish rights. 

(10) Independence Day 

Resolved that the anniversary of Independence Day, January 26th, be celebraled 
all over the country and the form of pledge, as taken last year, be repeated at public 
meetings. 

PLEDGE— 

“We believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any other 
people, to have freedom and to enjoy the fruits of their toil aud have the necessities 
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of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe also that if 
any government deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them, the people have 
a further right to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government in India has not 
only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on the exploita- 
tiou of the masses, and has ruined India eoonomieally, politically, culturally and 
spiritually. We believe therefore that India must savor the British oonneotion and 
attain Puma Swaraj or Complete independence. 

“We reccgnise that the most effective way of gaining onr freedom is not through 
violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a long way to 
Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to these 
methods that our country will attain independence. 

“We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly resolve 
to carry on non-violently the struggle for freedom till Puma Bwaraj is attained.” 

(11) Eephesentations op Muslims in CoNeBESS Committees 

The Working Committoo issued the following instructions to the Provincial 
Congress Committees with regard to the reproeontation of Muslims in Congress. 

The Working Committee having learnt that in soma local committees Muslims 
are not sufficiently represented advises all committees to arrange for their adequate 
representation. This representation should bo, if necessary, provided for in the 
constitution but meanwhilo conventions should be established to give effect to it. 

(12) Changes in Provincial CJonstituiions 
Vidarhha and Sindh — 

The Committee sanctioned the changes made by the P. C, Cs of Vidarhha and 
Sindh in theii respective constitutions. 

U. P. 

The following resolution was passed : “The Working Committoo approves of the 
amendments sent by U, P. P. 0. C, in its Constitution, excepting the portion 
relating to qualifications and disqualifications of Congi’DSS delegates which require 
changes in the Constitution of the Congress before they can be given effect to.” 

^he Committee approved of the amendments in the Constitution of the Nagpur 
P. C. C. except the clause which authorises the President of the P. C, 0. to nominate 
three members to the P. C. 0. The Committee was of the opinion that nomination to 
Committee was against the spirit of the Congress Constitution. 

Burma — 

In view of the special position assigned to Burma in the Congress organization 
the Constitution submitted by the Burma P, C. C. framed on the old lines when 
Burma was a province of India was not sanctioned by the Committee. The 
Committee were of the opinion that a special Constitution be made for separate 
Burma in consonance with the peculiar position that it occupies in the Congress 
organization. In the meantime the Committee assigned to Burma 20 dolegatos and 
3 members of the A. I. O. O. to bo elected ^according to the rules of the Oonstitutiou 
submitted by the Burma P. C. C. 

(13) Congress anu Muslim League 

The Committee considered Mr. Jinnah's letter dated 9th Oct. 1938 from Karachi. 
It is the opinion of the (iommittee that in view of the position taken up by the 
council of the Muslim League no useful purpose will be served by prolonging the 
correspondence with the League. The Presidout was authorised to write to Mr. 
Jinnah closing the correspondence. The following letter was written by the 
President to Mr. Jinnah : 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

The Working Committee have considered your letter of October’ 10, 1938 and 
regret the decision contained therein. Since the Committee do not find it possible 
to agree with the Council of the Muslim League as to the basis of the negotiation 
and since the Council insist that an agreement as to the basis is a sine qua nm of 
any negotiations between the Congress and the League, the Working Committee re¬ 
gret that they are not in a position to do anything further in the direction of starting 
negotiations with the League with a view to arriving at a settlement of the Hindu- 
Muslim question. 
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I am sorry for the delay io replying to your letter but I did not want to say 
anything till the Working Committee met and considered the matter. 

Since the previous correspondence has been published already, I am taking the 
liberty of issuing this to the press. 

(14) Fund Created from Excess Allowance m Non-Conoekss Provinces 
It was decided that 25 per cent of the fund created from excess allowances of 
Congress members of the Legislatures in non-Congress provinces, be spent at the 
discretion of the President of the P. C. 0. and the Loader of the Congress party 
in the Legislature, for general Congress work in the province, 

(15) Sm Pattabhi for Ceylon 

There was a desire expressed by the Ceylonese Indians that some members of the 
Working Committee should visit Ceylon for the purpose of studying the condition of 
Indians there and establishing contacts. The committee requested Sri Pattabhai to 
visit Ceylon to study the situation there and establish the necessary contacts. 

The President’s Tour 

The Congress President’s tour in the Punjab lasting from the 25th Nov. to 2nd 
Deo. evoked groat popular enthusiasm. The President had a most strenuous pro¬ 
gramme to carry through, during the brief period. This was followed by a visit to 
Sind where he stayed for tliroe days. 

He was in Luoknow from the 19th to 23rd Nov. prior to his Punjab tour in 
response to an invitation to open the JKhadi and Industrial Exhibition. 

People assembled in their thousands to listen to tlie Congress President as he 
sped from place to place. All classes of people, peasants, labourers, students, in¬ 
tellectuals, industrialists and otliars joined in weiceming the President and thereby 
testifying to the extensive hold of th*^ Congress on the country. 

The burden of the President’s speeches throughout his tour was the need for 
discipline and unity, the need for a well-knit and organised party both for winning 
India’s freedom and retaining it when it is won, and use the freedom won for patting 
through a comprehensive socio-economic programme for raising the moral and 
material level of the country. 

Congress Ministry in Assam 

On December 8, a no-Confidonco motion was moved in Assam Assembly by Mr. 
Maqbul Hussain Choudhury against tha Congress Coalition Ministry, U was nega¬ 
tived by the Assembly by 54 votes to 50, one member remaining neutral. 

The no-Contidenoe motion was the occasion of a full dress debate oa the policy 
and programme of tho Bardoloi Ministry which had assumed responsibilities of 
olBce barely two mouths ago, The oppositionists voiced their strong criticism of 
the policy so far pursued by the Ministry. The Loader of the European Group 
expressed doubts and appreheusions which were agitating the European 
Community in Assam in respect of the hostile attitude of tho Congress party against 
their interests. Shri Gopinath Bardoloi answered these doubts and criticisms and 
expounded tho policy of the Congress Party. He expressed bis readiness to face 
general election if tho Assembly so desired. 

The Planning Committee 

The Industries Ministers’ Conforeuca held at Delhi in October last passed a reso¬ 
lution appointing a Planning Committoe (the personnel of which was to be announced 
later by the Congress President) with a view to undertaking preliminary work in 
connection with a comprehensivo Industrial plan for the whole of India. Tha 
following is the personnel of the Committee as announced by the Congress President: 

Chairman—{\) Sri Jawaharial Nohru, Members^i2) Sir M. Visvesvarayya, (3) Prof. 
Meghnad Saha, (4) Sri Purshottamdas Ihakurdas, (5) Dr. V. S. Dubey, (6) Sri A. K. 
Shaba, (7) Sri Ambalal Sarabhai, (8) Dr. Nazir Ahamad, (9) Sri A. D. Shroff, (10) 
Prof. K. T. Shah, (11) Prof. J. C. Ghosh. 12. Sri Kumarappa, Secretary, A.I.V.I.A. 
was co-opted as a member of the Planning Committee by Sri Jawaharial Nehru, tho 
Chairman of the Committee. 
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The first meeting of the Committee was held at Bombay on Dec, 18. It was 
inaugurated by the Congress President and presided over by Sri Jawaharlal Nehru. 

In inaugurating the conforenue and requesting Sri Jawaharlal Nehru to accept 
the responsibility of presiding over the deliberations of the Committee, Sbri Bubhas 
Chandra Bose made a survey of the special problems ffhioh the Committee had to 
face and removed certain misconceptions about the place of cottage industries in the 
national planning scheme. 

Pandit Jawaharlal who made a short speech pointed out that any kind of national 
planning which was divorced from the rushing torrents of the national movement 
would lose touch with living realities. 

At the conclusion of the National Planning Committee the following official com¬ 
munique was issued: 

“Ino Planning Committee appointed two Sub-committees to report by to-morrow 
on the budget, the office and secretariat of tho Committee ; the other Sub-committee 
was to draw up the questionnaire which was to bo issued to the various Provincial 
Governments, States and other public institutions concerned This questionnaire will 
be considered by the full committee on Tuesday next. The committee decided to 
authorise the Chairman to co-opt representatives of the All-ludia Village Industries 
Association and organised labour”. 

The National Planning Committee sat for four more days. Besides discussing 
the lines on which tho work of the Committee should be conducted it prepared au 
elaborate questionnaire to be addressed to various Provincial Ooveruments, Indian 
States and Industrial organisations. Tho Cummittee also passed the following 
resolution: 

"The Planning Committee is of opinion that the various Proviuoial Ooveruments 
should create provincial and whore necessary, inter-provincial river commissions for 
the regulation, development aud control of various rivers and water-ways for the 
purpose of providing the following : 

Water for agriculture and Industries, 

Hydro-electric power, 

Cheap transport, 

Prevention of erosion, silting and floods, and 

Safe-guarding the health of the people. 

The Committee was further of the opiuion that the Planning Commission should 
also consider and deal with problems of the shitting of river beds. 

The Indian States 

The last few months have witnessed the growth and spread of the movement for 
responsible government in Indian States. Tho contrast between the unrest of today 
and the inertia of yestorday is striking. Many causes account for this rapid and 
widespread change not tho least being the Haripura Resolution on Indian States. 
This resolution, though seemingly unfriendly, has proved a Godsend, It made a 
direct appeal to the self respect aud self-reliance of the people of the States with 
results that we all witness to day. A few outstanding examples of this great 
awakening are given here, 

KASHMIR 

A land deservedly famous for its natural wealth and beauty is politically ono of 
the most backward and materially ono of the poorest of the Indian States, An 
illiterate, half-starved peasantry forms a considerable section of the population. 
Until recently they suffered patiently the burdens that a top-hoayy administration 
placed upon them. But for some time now there has been a stir and awakening 
among them. A movement is afoot for the demooratiaatioa of the administration and 
the establishment of representative institutions. 

The movement was at first led and conducted exclusively by the members of ono 
community, namely Muslims, oonstitutieg as they do the bulk of the populatiou j but 
DOW the base of the movement has been broadened aud Hndus and Muslims are 
working together for the common cause. There is repression of this movement and 
as is the way of repression it grows by what it feeds on. Arrests, fines, searches 
and lathi charges are regular features of this repression. The policy of arrests has 
its limitations. Tho jails even if they are emptied of non-politicals have but limited 
aocommodation. There is therefore inoreasing resort to the policy of fines and such 
other forms of repression. It is not uncommon for the sings of youngmen to be 
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visited on their fathers, uncles and other relations and in the absence of these 

on their neighbours. 

It will bo news to many that several parts of Kaslirair are in a state of martial 

law since 1931. A Notification was promulgated in 1931 to meet an emergency. It 

was withdrawn when the emergency ceased. But it was again promulgated on June 
1, 1933 to meet another emergency which is still supposed to continue. Obviously the 
word_ emergency has reference to the popular upheaval in tlio States threatening 
existing privileges. To liavo an idea of this repressive and drastic notification some 
of its provisions may be quoted here. 

Section 3 of the Notification : (1) A competent authority (all military State 

oflioers, District Magistrates of Jammu and Kashmir and all police officers of and 

above the rank of sub-inspectors) may arrest vvitlioiit warrant any person against 
whom a reasonable saispiuion O-vists that ho has promoted or assisted to promote or 

intends to proraola dis.aff-iotion against the authority of Ooveinmeut or that he 

has acted or intends to act in a manner prejudicial to thu restoration or maintenance 
of law and order, 

(2) In making such arrests a competent autho’.ily may use any means that 
may be necessary. 

(3) A competent authority making such arrests shall foilhwifh commit any 
person so arrested to jail in Srinagar. ' I'ruvi lod that no person shall bo detained in 
custody under this section for a period exceeding ono month. 

Section 4: Power to control turhulent pemons : (I) A competent authority if 
satisfied that thoro are reasonalile grounds for believing iliat auy person has promoted 
or assisted to promote or intends to piomote or intends to' assist any disaffected 
person, or has otliorwise acted or intends to act in a manner ptejudicial to the 
restoration or maintenance of law and order, may by order in writing, direct 
that suoh person : — 

(a) Shall not enter reside or remain in any area specified in the order. 

(b) Shall reside oi'_ remain in any area siiecified in the order. 

(c) Shall remove himself from and shall not return to any area specified in the 
order or 

(d) Shall oouduot himself in sucli manner, idwtain from such acts or take snoh 
order with property in liis possession or under his control as may be speoilied in the 
order. 

(3) An order made undor Sub-section I shall not roraaiu in force for more than 
one month from the making thereof. 

(3) _An order made under snb-soction shaii be served on the person to whom it 
relates in the manner provided in the code for .service of summons. 

Section 7 of the Notification ; 1. Power to take possession of immovable property. 
AVhere in the opinion of a oompctoiit authority such action is expedient in the 
furtherance of py operation being carried out by any militniy forces or the police, 
for the restoration or the maintenance of the law and order or tlio protection of 
property, such competent authority may after recording an erder in writing and stating 
his reasons 

(a) Taka possession of any land and construct military works including roads 
thereon, remove any trees, hedges and crops therefonn, 

(b) Take possession of any land nr building together with any property thereon 
whether movable or immovable including works for the supply of electricity or water 
and any source of water supply. 

(c) Take such steps as may be expedient for placing any lauds, buildings or striio- 
tures in a state of dofenco, 

(d) Cause any buildings, structures, frees, hedges, crops or otlier property of any 
kind to be destroyed or removed and 

(e) Do any other act involving iutorforcncu with the priv.ato rights in property. 

2. If, in the opinion of a competent antliority any land or building can be utilised 
as quarters or offices for public sorvauts or for the accommodation of troops, police 
or prisoners the competent authority may, by order in writing, leq'iire the occupier or 
other person in charge of the land or building to place it at the disposal of the 
Government at suoh times as may be specified in the order together with the whole 
or other things in such raanmsr as it may consider expedient. 

Section IS’, Power to control tcleyraphs. A competent imihority may control the 
operation of any state telegraph or telephone office or station in any part of the area 
39 
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for whioh he is appointed and in particular may intercept any telegraphic or telephonic 
message, in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents and may prohibit 
its further transmission. 

Power to enforce orders. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an 
order made, direction given or condition prescribed in aooordance with (he provisions 
of this notification or of the rules made thereunder the authority which made the 
order gave the direction or prescribed the condition may take or cause to be taken 
such action as it thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

Penalty for disobeying order under Section 4 or Section 9. Whoever disobeys or 
neglects to comply with any order made or direction given in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 4 or Section 9 shall be punishable with imprisonment which 
may extend to three years or with flogging not exceeding 30 stripes or fine extending 
to Es. 1,000. 

Orissa States :— 

The repression that is going on in Dlionkanal, Talchar and some other States of 
Orissa is of the most savago and ferocious description. It is incredible the way the 
machinery of repression is being worked in those small States and equally incredible 
also the way the people, the half-starved, illiterate and superstitious peasants are 
standing up to this repression. Praja Mandals are formed in these States which have 
for their objectives the removai of the burdens that are crushing the peasantry and 
other classes, and the establishment of responsible government. These objeotives are a 
manifest threat to the established privileges of the ruling class. The latter are there¬ 
fore unable to see the signs of the times or tho essential rightness and justice of the 
peoples* struggle. Tho voluntary suffering of the innocent may ultimately help tho 
rulers to see this. But for the present tho ambit of repression is growing wider and 
there is no knowing when it will end. Nows of arrests, boating, torture of every 
description, destruction of property, confiscation of crops, lathi and elephant charges, 
firing and tho like reach us in an unending stream. The armed police surround the 
villages and let loose a reign of terror. Nothing is safe—men, women, children, 
property, honour, decency, and everything that humans value. All this goes on but 
tho princes and the paramount power go their accustomed way. British troops aro 
sent to bring sense to the awakened people. The terror stricken peasantry is emigrat¬ 
ing to British Indian territories. 

Hyderabad 

Hyderabad is about the wealthiest aud most powerful among tho Indian States, but 
it is terribly backward in the matter of civil liberties and elementary popular rights. 
Unlike Kashmir, Hindus form the bulk of tho population and it is thoreforo natural 
that any movement that may bo initiated for securing civil liberties aud the establish¬ 
ment of representative institutions in the State, should have among its suppoitors, far 
more Hindus than Muslims. The Hyderabad State Congress which is in tho main 
conducting the struggle is absolutely non-Communal in its conception and tho way 
the stiugglo is being conducted leads no colour to the chargo brought against it, by 
the authorities, that it is a communal organisation. Yet the authorities seek to sup¬ 
press its activities on tho plea of commuualism. It would appear that tho Hyderabad 
administration like Kashmir is so thoroughly nationalist in outlook that it would not 
tolerate commuualism in any shape or form 1 Ilowovor this pretext of oomrannalism 
under which the State Congress is sought to bo supprossod deceives no body. 

The Hyderabad Administration imposed a ban on tho formation of Congress on 
Sep. 7. This was resisted by a formal campaign of civil disohedienoo in which many 
loaders aud workers were arre.sted. To farthor moot tlio situation a Public Safety 
Eegulation was promulgated. Under it many have been interned and many externod. 
Twenty-one newspapers have been prohibited entry into tho State. A Book “What I 
saw in Hyderabad” has been proscribed. 

The agitation is drawing within its ambit alt classes of people, intolleotuals and 
masses alike. More and more people are offering themselves for arrest. 

It may bo noted in passing that tho Hyderabad Residency Order Extraordinary 
issued on Nov. 23 publishes a notification bringing into operation the Indian States 
Protection Aot II of 1934 in tho British Administered areas of Hyderabad. 

Besides tho Hyderabad State there are other organisations also which carry on 
agitation in the State for democratising tho administration and securing elementary civil 
liberties. The simultaneous launching of agitation by the State Congress and other 
organisations which aro mainly communal in their inspiration and outlook create a delicate 
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situation for the Congress. Under tho advice of Gandhiji and other Congress 
leaders the State Congress has suspended their satyagrah in order to make thsir 
position absolutely olaar and also to give an opportunity to the Government of the 
Nizam to review tho situation. 

‘‘The decisive cause” says the Working Committee of the Hyderabad States 
Congress in the oourso of a press statement “for tho suspension of Satyagraha has 
been the advice given by Mahatmaji, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other Congress 
leaders, tliat in order to make our position absolutely clear, it was essential that we 
should suspend civil disobedionoo. They say that suspension would give the Govern¬ 
ment of the Nizam an opportunity to review the situation. We could not disregard 
the advice of the leaders whose sympathy and support are always a valuable asset 
in the conduct of tho struggle for Swaraj within the State. 

“Wo suspend oivil disobedience iu the hope that it will not need to be reviv^. 
But whether it will have to be rovivod and if so when will depend wholly upon the 
State authorities. It is not without a wrench that we are suspending the struggle 
when more than 400 of our comrades are undergoing imprisonments varying from 2 
months to three and half years. 

“Wo hope that the Government of tho Nizam will recognise tho wholly peaceful 
and loyal motive underlying the suspension. We hope that they will release the 
civil disobedience prisoners and lift tho ban of the States Congress and its aotivitjes 
and pave tho way to tbo inauguration of a scliome of responsible government consis¬ 
tently with reasonable safeguards for tho idghts of the minorities. 

“No one should run away with tho idea that suspension of civil disobedience is 
suspension of the movement for responsible govornmeut.” 

Rajkot , 

The struggle in Raikot, an important State in Onjrat, is assuming an epic 
character. Tlio struggle has attracted widespread atteution throughout the whole of 
British as well as ludiau India. It i.s, as elsewhere, a struggle between irresponsible 
autocracy buttressed by British authority on tho one hand and the forces of 
piogress and popular awakouiug on the other. Its outcome bids fair to have a 
decisive iufluouoo ou the ooutso of events not merely in Rajkot but iu all other 
States. The struggle has a pronounced economic aspect. The State holds 
monopolies for many articles of daily use such as matches, grain etc. which press 
heavily on the poor pooplo. 

Lathi charges, arrests, baimiug of mootings and processions are the usual 
weapons used for suppressing tho popular movement. Half a dozen British 
Indian, Oujrati Journals liavo licon banned entry into tho S^o. Batches of 
volunteers sent from Bombay were arrested immediately on their arrival in the 
State. Shri Balvautrai Mdita, the General Secretary of the All India States 
Peoples Conforonoo, is among those arrested. Miss Mauibon Patel, daughter of 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who participated in the struggle, to holp her sisters 

in Rajkot has boon arrested. Mridula Sarabhai who through her mother belongs to 
Rajkot took Bii Manibon Patel’s placo iu tho struggle. Shu too was olappod in jail 

As though to prove the growing strength of the popular movomont the State 
administration liavo now issued a commuoiquo declaring the Rajkot Praja Parlshad 
unlawful. With the issuing of this notification tho struggle has euterod upon a 

more intensive and a more critical phase. 

Within a few days of the promulgation of this notification came a call from 
the Thakore Sahib of Rajkot to Sri Vallabhbhai Patel in Bombay for an 
interview. Ou Deo. 26th was announced an agreement between Sardar Patel and 
the Thakur Sahib which brouglit to a successful end the brave struggle of the 
people of Rajkot, It was a triumph not only for them but for the people of 

the States iu general. Once again tho non-violent method of struggle for the 
redress of political wrongs stands vindicated. Tho agreement arrived at after a 
prolonged discussion of eight hours betwoon tho Thakore Sahib and Sri 
Vallabhbhai is as follows ; - 

After having observed the growth of popular feeling and the regrettable 
sufferings of our people during the last few months for the redress of what they 
have considered to be their grievances and after having disonssad the whole 
situation with the Council and Vallabbbbai Patel wo are convinced that the 
present struggle and sufferings should end immediately. 
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We have deuidod to appoint a committee oE ten gentlemen who should ba 
subjects or servants of our State, three ot whom will be State Officers and seven 
subjects of our States, whose names will bo declared hereafter. 

The President of the Committee will be a person appointed by His Highness. 

This Committee shall draw up, by the end of January, after proper investigations 
a report to us recommending a sohemo of reforms so as to give the widest 
possible powers to our people consistently with our obligations to the Paramount 
Power and with our prerogative as a Ruling Chief. 

It is our desiro that onr Privy Purse shall henceforth be regulated in the manner 
laid down in the circular of Chamber of Priuccs. 

We desiro furthermore to assuro our peoplu (hat wo have intended to consider 
and give effioot to tho scheme that may bo refeircd to us by ilio said Committee. 

It being un dorstood that all uncoiistiUitional agitation shall immediately cease 
as a necessary prelude to restore peace and goodwill, we hereby grant full 
amnesty and rehaso all (lolitioal prisoners, remit all fines and withdraw all 
repressivo measures. 

The papers reported that Sri P. Cadet, the Dewan who was responsible for 
much of tho repression at Rajkot was asked by the Thakur Sahib to relinquish his 
ohargo of Dewanship. Ho is rO|iortod to have insisted on continuing upto the 
end of March, 1939, the period for wliioli his coutraot with the State lasts. He is 

also reportod to have’ made representation in this behalf to the Viceroy. Tho 

latest press reports howevor announce that ho is leaving the State on the 4th 
January, 1939. 

THE ME WAR STATE ( UDAIPUR ) 

Is one of the premier States in Rajputana. Wrapped up in madieval slumber it 
too is showing signs of uwakoriing. More than 100 persons liave been arrested 
for being political suspects or members of the Mewar Praja Maudal duclaved unlawful 
by tPa State Adminrstratioii. Nathedwara, a place of pilg.'image in the Mewar State, 

was the scene of a oruol lathi charge on an innocent assembly of a fow hundred 

people who had gathered together to rogi.ster a iirotest against tho repressive 
policy of the State. 

We have news of arrests, externment.s, bans, searches and the like from _a number 
of other States also. Travancore is far from quiet, Baroda, Indore, Cochin, Patiala 
oto. aro all liaving their share of popular awakening and its inevitable concomitant 
repression by the State autliorities. 

Arrests and Searches Etc. 

The following are some of the cases ot arrests, convictions, internments, extern- 
ments, searches, gagging orders and the iike compile! from the daily press and the 
bulletins of the Civil Liberties Union. 

PUNJAB-.— 

Mr. Krishna, a Congress worker of Aloliar, was arrested under Section 124 A for 
making alleged seditious speech at Dliubwali. 

Ujagar Singh Dhoia, Vice President of Rajkot Congress Committeo was senteaced 
to one year’s rigorous iraprisonmeut under Section 124 A for an alleged seditious 
speech delivered during the Rajkot Municipal oicctions. 

Khan Abdul Ohaffar Ktiau Ambaivi was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for 
a speech delivered during the last Municipal elections. 

An order was served on Mr. Ohamau L;d Axad, a prominent Socialist, under 
Section 3 of tho Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1905 directing him to 
reside within tho revenue limits of Batala and not to take part in any political 

BCt] VI tlGS 

Thirty-two Congressmon of village Shauker have been arrested under Section 107 
Cr. P. d. on orders issued by the District Magistralo, Ludhiana. 

Chaudhai'i Slier Jang has been externed. An order under Sections 103 Cr. P. C. 
has boon served on l)r. Bhag Singh asking him to show cause why security of 
Es. 5,000 should not bo demauded from him. It is in oonnootion with a seditious 
speech at Tliathia. 

Thakur Veniyam Singh, a Congress worker of Una has been arrested. 

Nino socialist workers of Moga Tahsil including Sardar Baohan Singh, Shri Kohar 
Singh, Shri Gaina Singh, Baba Clianan Singh, Sardar Hardit Singh, Sindhu, Thakar 
Goviud Singh, and General Secretary of tho Kisan Committeo, Moga have been 
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served with ordere under Section 3 of tho Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act 
interning them in their village and prohibiting them from taking any part in 
political activities. 

Rhai Naini Singh who had recently returned from Argentina wrs arrestod and 
detained at Lahore fort. 

Sardar Ishar Singh Majhail, Hon. Secretary of the Sikh National College, Lahore 
is being prosecuted under Section 5 of tho Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act 
for alleged disobedience of the intarnroent order. 

Restrictions have been placed on tho raov'oraents of Batukoshwar Dutt who was 
released from Patna jail on Soptorahnr 9. Ills entry into Bengal, Delhi and the 
Punjab has been banned by the respective Goveinmonts. 

Sardar Gnraharan Singh, Editor, “Kirti Lebar”, Meerut, and Joginder Singh 
Rhant were sentenced to six months’ and ono 'year’s rigorous imprisonment each for 
inciting Kisan Jathas to defy restraint orders under Section 144. 

Sardars Giirdit Singh Kainwal, Babn Dosar Singli, Messa Singh and Sundar 
Singli were also sentenced by tho same court to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
each for a similar offense of alleged inciting siieocbes. 

Mr. Yog Raj, General Secretiry, District Kisan Commiftoo, Lahore, was sontenood 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment under Section 177 for inciting a Jatha to 
defy Section 144. 

Sardar Hardan Singh who roturnod from tho United States of America a year 
ago has been, it is repoi ted, interned in his village Bandala. 

Twonty-two_socialists including some prominent men are being prosecuted on 
charges of rioting at a public meeting held last September to protest against the 
anti-Rocruitmeut Bill. 

Sardar Kartar Singh, Secretary, District Kisaii Committee, Lahore was arrested on 
September 22 while addressing a Kisan Political Conforenoo in a nearby village. 

Sardar Jalwant Singh, Kisan Loader ha.s been served with a notice under the 
Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act interning him in the revenue limits 
of his village. 

Kundan Singh, a peasant worker of a village near Lahore has been arre.sted for 
alleged apprehension of the breach of the peace, 

Sardar Jogendar Singh and Sardar llazira Singh, both kisan leaders have been 
sentenood to six months’ rigorous impri.sonment under Section 117 I. P. 0. for 
inciting the kisan mareliors to defy the orders under Section 144. 

Early September Lahore Police raided tho house of Chaudhury Rabmat Ullah, 
President of the District Kisan Cumraitteo. 

Tho Police on Septombar 18 searched tho house of Mr. Kali Charan Sarma, a 
former Secretary of the City Congress Committee, Ludhiana. 

The booklet “Dukhi Dnnia” by Kartar Singh has been proscribed under tho India 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act. 1931 Section. 4 (l,i. 

Issues Nos. 24,25,27 and 20 of “Kirti Lohar”, published in Meerut too liave 
leen proscribed. 

Sardar Naina Singh, a political worker, on his release from the Lahuro Fort 
whero ho had been detained for tins last two months under the Punjab Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, has been interned in his village in Kapuithala State. Mr. Singh 
recently returned from Argentina after a st.ay of about seven years. 

Sixteen persons of tho village Laroya (Punjab) including 8 Congressmen stand 
charged under Section 107 Cr. P. 0. security proceedings. 

Mr. Bhagat Singh Dilga, General Secretary, .lulluudur District Congress Committee 
has been served with an internment order under Sectiou 3 of the Punjab Criminal 
La\y Amendment Act, restricting his movoraonts to the limits of his villagu for a 
period of one year. 

Amritsar District Magistrate convicted and sentenood Sardar Ishar Singh Majhail 
to six months’ simple iraprisonmont for defiance of rotriotion order. 

Balwant Singh Dnkhia, General Secretary, District Congress Committee, HosUi* 
arpur, has been served with an internment order under Section 3 of the Punjab 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, asking him to remain for one year within the limits 
of his native village, Bainshalam. 

The police iias served an internment order on Comrade Shinga Singh, a prominent 
socialist worker of tho Punjab, restricting his movements to the revenue limits 
of his village. 
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Thirteea people were arrested in oonnection with tbo picketing of the Hindi 
Bbawan Press at Lahore. 

An advance security of Rs. 1,000 has boon demanded by the District Magistrate, 
Lahore, for the publication of a daily called “Sacha Dhadora” tho declaration for 
which was filed by Mr. H. S Dord. 

Mr. Narayan Singh of Ctiak Sikaiidar in Amritsar District is reported to bo nndor 
arrest under Section 124-A I. P. G. in connection with his alleged seditious spoochos 
at Cfahina and Jonso in May last on tho Fctohwal incident. 

Fifteen congress workers of Tulamba, Multan, have boon arrested under Soctions 
170-151. The charge against them i.s that they compelled sweepers to strike and 
picket tho school. 

Seven prominent congressmen inclmliug the President of tho Multan District 
Congress Committee who addressoJ the framers of a private farm have been 
arrested on chargo under Section 336-148 and challongod beforo the first class 
Magistrate, Khanewal. 

Seventeen volunteers of tlio Pie.ss Workers’ Union, Lahoro, wore convicted on 
November 19 and ordered to furnish soourity of Rs. 500 each to keep peace for 
six months or to undergo imprisonment tor 6 months. 

An order forfeiting tho security of Rs. 1,000 of tho Nami Press, Lahore, was 
served by the Punjab Government on November 36 on Mr. Parmaiiaud, Keeper of 
the Press. Action was taken for publishing an article in connection with tho 
arrest of Mr. Santam, Pleader of tho Nabha Slate in the “Malva”, a newspaper 
published from Moga and priutud iu tho Nami Press. 

BENGAL 

Mr. Altat Rahman is being prosecuted for sedition iu connection with a 
speech delivered at a labour meeting on July 6 under the ausiiicos of tho Indian 
Seamens Union, Calcutta. 

Altaf Rahman was soutonceJ to fwo months’ rigorous imprisonment on a charge 
of sedition by tho Chief Piosidency Magistrate, Calcutta, in connection with bis 
speech delivered at a public mooting hold in Willingdon Square on July 6. 

Under the orders of the Government of Bongal, tho special branch of Calcutta 
PeJice prosecuted Abul Kamil aud Fahimtiddiu Ahmad, Editor and Publisher ros- 
peotively of “Istuqial,’ an Urdu daily of Calcutta under Section 153-A 1. P. 0. 
(Promoting class hatrttd). 

Police Magistrate, Bealdah (Boiigal), sontcuuud Mr. Narcndranath Ghoso to one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment for violating Oovorrimeiit order externing him from tho 
Presidouoy area. 

On police repoi’is, that there is apprehension of a broach of tho pcaoo in connection 
with demonstration for tho observance of tho 23rd a.s a day of cc.s.sation of all work, 
the Chief Presidency Magistrato, Calcutta, issued restraint order under Section 144, 
Similar orders were also .served on eighteen labonr leaders. 

The strike among the workers of motor buses in Howrah has been ooutinuing fur 
the last 10 days. So far 21 have been arrested iu this oonnection. 

In Howrah and Bally orders under Section 144 Cr. P. 0., banning open air meetings 
and demonstrations of any sort have boen passed. 

The Government of Bongal by a gazeltce notification declared forfeited al! copies of 
the issues for December 1936 and March 1938 of the monthly magazine in Gujarati 
called “Azad Daraau”. 

The same gazettoe also announces tho forfeiture to his Majesty of all copies 
of a Bengali booklot, entitled, “November Vipiavo Araader Kartavya" (tho November 
revolution and our duty), by Bharat Ray. 

Mr. Dharitri Gauguli, President of tho North Calcutta Students League and a 
member of the Working Committee of the Bongal Provincial Students Federation 
was arrested on November 15 in Calcutta on a warrant issued by tho Aiipoio 
Magistrate under Section 124-A. 

Gyani Mehar Singh was sentenced on November 14 by the Alipore Magistrate 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment. 

Notices under Sections 107 and 117 Cr. P. O. were served on the Secretary, 
Calcutta Jamadars Saraiti and President of the Textile Workers Union and several 
other workers asking them to show cause why they should not be ordered to execute 
security bonds to keep the peace for one year. 

Three important members of the Shellac Factory Workers Union, Cossipore 
have been arrested inside the mill in oonnection with a stay-in-strike. 
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Seotiou 144 has beoii declarail in Saakrail aad Sibpore, Howrah, followiag a meeting 
of the labourers on September 10. L-fi- , 

The Police Superintendent, Chittagong has issued an order prohibiting for three 
months all political processions without Tionnse within the municipal area. 

Police made a lathi charge in the Badruchat colliery on September 27 when an 
attempt was made to prevent black legs from going underground. Eight of the leaders 
were arrested. Section 144 has been promulgated prohibiting assembly of more than 
fiv 0 psrsous 

Fourty-four workers have been taken into custody during the first week of October 
on charge of wrongful re.straint and riotous conduct in Burra Bazar, Calcutta. 
Trouble has been brewing among them in connection with their grievances as regards 
wages and work on Sundays and holidays. „ t, n , , ...t 

The Police raided on September 10 the house of Dr. R. K. faanyal of Natoro, 
Nothing incriminating was found. ^ 

By a notification issued ou September 14 the Qovernmant declares forfeited all 
copies of the “Political Prisoner Number” of tbo ‘Kesari’. a Calcutta weekly. 

The Government have demanded a security of Rs. 2,000 under the Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act from ‘Kosari’ ter publishing the special number ou Political 
Prisoners, The paiiar is reported to have suspended publication. 

HYDERABAD:— . , 

The ban on the Hyderabad Stato Congress was imposed on September 7. Five 
leaders wore immediately arrested and nino of thoir successors nomiaafed from time 
to time liavQ all boon arrested under the Public Safety Regulation, recently promul¬ 
gated a.s an eraorgouov measure. Paudit Naronderji has been intoruod at Mannanoro 
and a numhor of persons oxterned. A book ontitlod “Wliat I saw in Hyderabad” 
by Paudit V. Sastn has boon prosoribod. Twonly-one newspapers have been prohi¬ 
bited entry into the Stato. 

On November 17 Mr. N. K. Rao, eighth dictator and some others were arrested 
and on the next day his three orgaiiisiug secretaries weco taken into custody. Mr. 
Codse and eleven others who arrived from Poonu on the I9th were arrested when 
they refused to return. Uii November, 21, Mr. Maueidhochand Phade, leader and 
three others were arrested. On November 23, Messrs Digambar Rao, lawyer, 8. 8. 
Sharma, R, Caudared, K. Balraj were taken into custody by the Hyderabad City 
Police for attempting to organise a public meeting iu coiineotiou with the All 
Hyderabad Day. On November, 24 at Bhoiigic soveu persons were arrested. Mr. 
K.'^Nandiiiiukar, Scimanlu and Miirlidhnr have beon awarded one year’s rigorous 
iinprisonmunt under the Public Hafcty Regulation. The same punishment have 
been awarded to Mr. L N. Roddy. Twoiity-fivo p.ossivo rrsisters wore convicted 
and sentenced ou November 28 to varying terms nndor the Public Safety Regulation. 
Four volunteers wore taken into custody ou the 29ih in Osnuinabad District for 
taking out a procession. 

The Hyderabad Residency Order Extraordinary issued on November 23 publishes 
a notification bringing into operation the Indian States (Protection) Act II of 1934 
in the British Administered .Areas of Hyderabad. 

COCHIN:— 

Mr. George Chadayainnri and Mr. P. h. Mumbudiri, two 
leaders, were arrested at Amballur in counectiou with n speech 
was calculated to incite class hatred. 

RAJKOT:- . 

The fight for freedom in Rajkot continues with the dehanco of prohibitory orders 
followed by lathi charges and arrcBts- The second batch of Bombay voluutecrs 
were attested on November 15 immediately on thoir arrival. Mr. Trivodi and few 
other leaders who tried to cuter Mavdi village, were injured in a lathi charge. Mr. 
Dhobar, President of the Rajkot Praia Pariahad has been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. Mr. R. Doshi, Mr. V. Patiuachand and seven other volunteers were 
arrWed and souteueed to three mouths' iraprisonraciit and a lino of Rs. 100. The 
importation of banned newspapers in Rajkot, Jotalsar, Jamnagar and Morvi railway 
limits has been prohibited 1^ the resident for a term of two months under Seotiou 
(1) 3 of the Indian States Prevention of Importation of Objectiooablo Documents 
Rules. There was a serious lathi charge on November 18 at Kankot village. 
Another batch of Bombay Volunteers was arrested on November 22, Among the 
arrested is included Mr. Balyanlrai Mehta, General Secretary of the All India States 
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Peoplea Conference who led the batch. Messrs Shah and K. Bodani, Pleaders of 
Rajkot werfe'oonvicted and sentenced on November 26 to three months’ imprisonment 
and a fine ot Rs. 300. On November 27 Mr. Jagjiram Mehta, a member of the 
Working Committee of the Kathiwar Political Conference was arrested while 
addressing a public meeting along with J. Baxi, Advocate and B. Shukla. About 
eightv arrests were reported from the village on November 38. Sri Manibcn Patel 
and Mredulla SarabW was arrested. 

TRAVANCORE X- . .... 

(1) Mr. V. T. Abraham, Vakil, Qnilon was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
and a line of Rs. 1,030 (3) Messrs. M. G. Koshi, P. G. Varghese, members of the 
Quilou Bar, M. K. E. Ebrahira Kntty, Editor, ‘‘Aryakeralan”, K. Snkumaian, Editor, 
“Kanmudi” and K. S. Thanga! were .sentoiiced to 14 months’ rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine of Ks. 1,500 each. (3) Mr. A. Sankaran Pillai was arrested and his house 
searched on September 17. Nothing incriminating was found. (4) Mr. C. Damodaran 
Nair along with 22 others wero ordered to enter into a bond for Rs. 500 and also to 
furnish two solvent sureties for like amount for preserving public peace for a period 
of one year, in default to uudergo simple imprisonment for one year. (5) Messrs M. 
P. Mathai Mutbalali, M. R. Nilkantan, Vakil, and P. V. Thomas wero sentenced under 
the new Criminal Law Amendment Regulation to undergo 18 months’ rigorous impri¬ 
sonment and a fine of Rs, 1,500 each. (6) Mr. A. Sankaran Pillai, Advocate, was 
sentenced to six months’ simplo iraprisonmont and Rs. 600 fine. (7) Messrs. R. 
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simple imprisonment and a fine of Hs. 500. 

The follow!^ newspapers have been banned 
“Dispam” of Eruakulam, “Piakasam” of Cochin, 

“Mamyala Manoraraa” now published from Kostayara. 

Miss Anne Mascarano, morabor of tbo Working Comraitteo ot the Travancore 
State Congress, has been arrested on a charge of sedition in conneotion with a 
sneech delivored at Chairayinkal. , ^ _ 

Mr. P. N. Krishua Pillai, M. L, 0., Presidont of the Travancore Coir Factory 
Workers Union, was ai rested under Seotion 90 Cr. P. C. 

The term of tho ban on labour meetings 
extended by one mouth in Arabalapiizha Taluk. 

DBENKANAL state 

The local Priija Mundal lias been doclari-d an uiilawtul body, Mr. lliromohan 
Patnaik, President of tho Miiud.il was arrested on Septombor 23 tor sedition. In 
a polioa firing to disperse a crowd four aro reported to have bueu killed and 100 

'''^'p’or tho soventh time Dhcnkanal police oponed firo on an unarmed crowd and 
killed according to Goverumont version two. Tho toll taken on a conservativo estimate 
exceeds twenty. According to a buIlot.in issued by the State Pooide’s Confereneo 
more than 300 aro in jail utter the roloaso of somo of tho politicals oa tho Itulor’s 
Birthday. 

TALCHARSTATE , 

Criminal Law Amendment Acts have boon promulgatod in tho Stato from September 
16 last, Talcliar Pnija Maudal a d its branchos have boon doclaiod unlawful. 

INDORE STATE-.— 

Deportation orders wore served, it is reported, by the Inspector General of Police 
on three of the political w'orkeis--Mossrs. Lai Singh Yadava, Kiusiim Kant Jain and 
Kanabaiyalal Vaidya. Agitation lias been going on in tlio State against tho Public 
Meetings Prevention Act and Mr. Vaidya has boon reported for attempting to organise 
public meetings. 

BARODA STATE . , 

Tho Lavat peasant fight for civil liberties is passing through a ontioal phase. 
All public mootings are banned in tho area and the entry of peasant workers 
has been prohibited by putting ap a polioo cordon round Lavat, The place is a 
vast prison camp. Tlie Secretary of tiie Gujrat Kisan Sablia, Mr. P. M. Pangarkar 
courted arrest by defying tho ban and has since been sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment. A lathi charge by the police on tho peasants is also reported. 



Th All India Hindu Mahasabha 

2tcn- Session—Nagpur—28th. December 1938 

The Welcome Addrest 

The 30th. Session of tlio All India Hindu Mahasabha was hold at Nagpur on the 
28th. December 1938 under the presidency of Sj. Vinayak Damodar Savarkar. 
Tho Ohaivman of tho Reception Committee, Mr. M. O. C'lntnavis in the course of 
his welcome address said 

This is tho 20th Session of our AH India Hindu Sabha vvhich organization has grown 
no from a small beginning under Ihij able leadership of All India Leaders like Pandit 
Malviyajee, Bbai Parmanand, Dr. P/liinjo & now the brilliant »tar— like personality of 
Barrister Savarkar who has shouldeied the burden of the Hindu Sabha and by his 
extensive tours througiiout the length and breadth of India has regenerated tho Hindu 
Society and instilled life and energy into our etlorts. 

Up till very late period tho IJindn Mahasabha as will be seen from its resolutions 
satisliod itself with the religious and social side of its subject laying stress on Shuddi 
and Sanghatan and removal of untouobability and when occasion arose criticising tho 
communal award. Bo far in almost every session though wo were proclaiming that 
the Hindus do not want Hindu Raj in detianco of the rights of other sister commu¬ 
nities and passing resolutions condemning riots and in the same breath wishing to 
promote good feelings with agressors, we now have to come to the conclusion and have 
openly to say and retaliate that Hindusthan is not only for Mahomedans but mainly 
for llinJiis, that if the Mohomedans non-cooper.ate, the Hindus single-handed will 
contend with both tho rulers and Mohomedans for establisliing their just rights which 
at presuut tliey feel have boon snatched from them and are trampled under foot, that 
they will do cverv thing whatever lies in tlieir power to show their resentment against 
the Congress itself for their cooing spirit, defeatist mentality, cringing attitude which 
make them run after muhoraedau leaders and bond tlioir knees before them in sub¬ 
mission and accept their high-handed demands and forego our rights at each discus¬ 
sion, tension, iriction, or scene created, and wo fed that the Congress has not right to 
staud on beh.ilf of tho Hindus and bargain our rights to a third party without con¬ 
sulting us. Wo also feel that the Hindus must bo strong enough to resist every 
aggression by any other community who on some excuse or the other create distur¬ 
bances, commit atrocities on the Hindus, despise them, show contempt for them and 
their religious obsei^vauoes and generally regard them as their inferiors or enemies fit 
only for conveisiou oi annihilation. 

We have before us the very pitiable e.xample in Kashmir of the whole community 
of Hindus of not less than 95 p.c. of the old Hindus turned into Mohomedans aud 
only 5 p.c. of those now romaiu unconverted. Will any one think that tills 5 p.c. 
represent the great vedic religion aud what guarantee is there that we outside 
Kashmir may not .mc'et with similar fate in years ahead. Similarly think of once 
Aryan lands of Per:',a, Afganisthan, N. W. F. P.j Punjab, Siud and even Gujrath 
where in the fnimor almost tho whole and in the latter majority of them have been 
converted and our friends have become our rivals. Are wo to live for ever under 
the protection of the British bayonets even in limes of smallest disturbances of public 
peace and with what face can we say that wo can govern ourselves aud maintain 
Swarajya ? Let us, therefore, depend upon ourselves, bo self-reliant, possess self- 
respect and let us strive to gain respect from others which cannot be done without 
real inherent merits. Wo have before us a vast programme as will bo seen from 
the number of resolutions coming up iu this session all directed towards tho 
elevation of this Bharat Samaj, 

Tire whole history of tho two communities in India ai^d none tho ioss the ultra- 
toleraut cJi'orl.s cf our leaders at reconciliation resulting in complete failure, their 
respective phiu-suphios, their religions have proved beyond doubt that tire elements 
ate so divergent that it is impossible to mix them up own temporarily & the only 
solution lies iu strengthening tho Hindus, creating a solid front of o|iposition aud thus 

40 
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begetting respect which is naturally felt for the strong and j luality is 

turned into contempt when we show ourselves disorganized, w abmissiva 

and unable to resist the unjust demands. 

This is sufficiently borne out by the recent utterances of the 9 of the Moslem 
League in their conference held at Karachi. Sir Abdulla Haroon, chairman of the 

Reception Committee has openly challenged as follows ;—“We have arly arrived* at 
the parting of the ways and until and unless this problem is solve the satistacdoA 
of all it will be impossible for any body to savo India from being divided into Hindu 
India and Muslim India both placed under separate fedei ition.” Bar. Jinnah also 
adroitly attacked the already over-biased obliging, Congress with the words “Just as the 
Sudetan Germans survived oppression and persecution for two decades the Mussalmans 
of India were not defenceless and could not give up their national entity and aspira¬ 
tions” and showed how the persecutors can still further try to snatch piece after 
piece by showing themselves as aggrieved. 

Both the British and tho Mohoraedans are over ready to take advantage of our 
weakness and ever since the beginning of tho present century there is the black 
record not of give and take but only of usurpation at tho cost of the Hindu Commu¬ 
nity. The bell was set ringing since after the partition of Bengal when the 
Mohomedans were given a favourite place and tho thin end ot the communal wedge 
was pushed in Indian politics. Since then, tho Hindus wero treated most unfairly and 
attempts after attempts were made to harass them and to wound their religious 
feelings, the excuses for aggression being found in obstructing the religions observances 
of the Hindus such as music before mosque and insistence on cow slaughter in each 
and every place both ot which rights, that is, tho one of passing with music and the 
other, that is, regulation and prohibition of the slaughter of cows by non-Hindu 
communities, had been enjoyed by tho Hindus for centuries. 

Besides these, there were other unjust and inequitable practices particularly that of 
favouritism in Civil and Military services when ultimately tho scene opened with the 
ushering of reforms after the groat war and the “Favouritism for Mohotnedau” was 
given due recognition under tho statuto. Tho Government ot India Act was passed 
wherein it was oven thought a orimo to use tlio word “Hindu" aud Mohomedan and 
non-mohomedan terms were selected as tlio best torms showing tliat the Hindu com¬ 
munity was relegated to tlio refuge heap, and had to go beggiog for seats to the 
conferences and committees working thousands of miles away in England. 

Everybody knows what havoc lias been caused in the Punjab aud Bengal—the 
Moslem majority provinces—by separate oiootorates and overgonerons pacts by the 
Congress at the expense of tho Hindu Community, with the result that tho Hindu 
Community finds itself hopelessly out-mauoeuvrod and any sort of legislation can be 
passed against it which will spoil ruin to this Hindu Corammiity. Such actually was 
the case of Bengal Tenancy Bill, Bihar Income Tax Bill, the Black Bills of Punjab, 
the Punjab Land Alienation Act Amendment Bill, tlio Restitution of Mortgages Bill 
and the Protection ot Debtors’ Bill by whicli the very lamis of the Hindus have 
been snatched away from them and thuir long standing business has boon wiped out 
IQ PtlQ]£lb 

In both the above mentioned provinces besides tlio soparato olectoratos the 
Mahomedans have been given statutory woightage out of all proportion to their 
population while in the Hindu majority provinces the weightagu has been given only 
to the muslim minorities. No principles ot common coui’tsuy, of ordinary justice, 
considered opinions of Local Governments nor findings of any commission stood in the 
way of tho most unjust, partial, unprecedented award which toiraad the basis ot the 
Government of India Act and exceeded all the previous attoinpts at favouring ono 
community at tho expense of anothor. r. n i 

The same thing has been repeated in one or other dogroo m C, P., U. IIJombay 
where in the latter the weightage with tho Sind and with the separation of Siod 
constitute a peculiar inexplicable mode of dealing with the inherent rights of majority 
population by a foreign, soulless pitiless autocracy in the outward form of democracy. 
The same British Government which dealt so inconsiderately with the Hindus had to 
deal with the mighty dictatorships of Italy and Germany in and outsido the^ League 
of Nations and time has shown what humbler part tliey have played. The ever¬ 
lasting truth always counts and those who strive and acquire strengtli have not to 
preach the gospel of conciliation, cooperation aud non-violence and to ultimately find 
themselves vanquished. 
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Id tlio Lucknow iD the Nehru Report, Round Table Conferences and other 

approaches whonevp. e had been attempts to reconcile with the Mohomedaus the 
Hi Ildus had always to i-ae the defensive and to sacriBce their interests. They have 
done so also in respect of the depressed classes who have been artificially separated 

as a separate unit of the Hindu Community. 

It will not be right for me to leave out of account the cases of the premier 
Stale.s, that of Hyderabad and Bhopal, where the treatment meted out to Hindus have 
become provorbially harsh, partial, unjust liberally amounting to negation of all the 
rights a human being is supposed to enjoy in any civilized country. Let us therefore 

pray that our loaders who are fighting our battle against such oppression of the 

Hindu Community and the Arya Samaj Sholapur Conference under the presidentship 
of Loknayak Madhav Shrihari Auoy liave complete success and let us spare no effort, 

sacrifice, 'courage and perseverence to exact our rights as citizens-righta of liberty, 

equality and fraternity with full proportionate ropresoutatiou in the guidance of the 
.state affairs. 

The hypoeracy of the Congress in shutting its eyes whenever a fight against 
Muslim interests is indicated is never clearly illustrated than here in the question of 
these Muslim States and we only hope that our Hindu brethren, who have seen their 
kith and kin suffering all sort of insults, indignities, assaults, hurt and even mortalities 
without the least provocation will open their eyes and save themselves and their 
future generations from being blindly led by an organisation defiantly and heedlessly 
unmiudful of our present and future interests as an Aryan Hindu Community. 

But even apart from our open rivals of other communities and religions we have 
In be more afraid of the enemies within our fold than of open enemies in doliauoe. 
Those Hindus who are inimical and even indifforent to our unity as Hindus, our 
unification and organisation, have to be equally oven more minutely assessed. Similarly 
we have to deal with our religious and social customs which in those days of rational 
philosophy and soientifio advanoemont go against our future progress as a nation am! 
disable us from accomplishing any honorable position in the comity of nations. We 
daily read instances happening in foreign countries where even our best of leaders 
and distinguished personages are treated with disrespect and which blot it is 
our duty to remove at any cost and try to go forth in the world as respected and 
honoured citizens and countrymen. 

Lastly I will deal in short with a few economic oroblems without which we as a 
nation cannot survive and which problems are equally important for our preservation 
and progress as are our social and political problems. 1 would even go so far and say 
that these problems affect the Hindus more because of the diploraalio policies of our 
rulers and the aggression of our .sister communities, as examplilied in recent communal 
legislations in the Punjab and Bengal. 

The present economic and class revolution is more threatening to the Hindus than 
others and we have to see whether the Congress in power has not allied itself with 
the ruling power and whether instead of lighting the battle against expolitation, drain, 
conoessions, pacts, agreements etc., sides with them in their policy of exterminating 
any ago-old evidenoe of social arraugoraont into organised classes to pave the way 
towards anarchy and revolution. Besides the obvious consent of the Congress 
Government to the present High Taxation Policy this inference can easily be 
supported by the fact that in the debate over the recent Income Tax Bill tho 
Congress party joined hands with the unpopular Government of India and 
the opposition of nationalist party led by Mr. M. S. Auey were altogether 
ineffective. 

We have been familiar with tho policy of tho Rulers of starting religious strifes 
but now comes in its place the policy of starting class strife and the real solution of 
tho poverty, misery, suffering and hunger of the masses remains as unsolved as ever. 

A famous economist has raised his voice and appeals to cry a halt to “The Wild 
Search for now Revenue,” a very appropriate phrase, “which is being made not only 
in the centre but in the secretariat of every province.” I will not go into the 
details of economic measures suggested but the main stops will bo a solid opposition 
to the mischievous Wliiteball manipulation in our nation’s financial policies, reduction 
of pmy expenditure, civil lists, and encouragement of Basic Industries without 
which there is no hope for the araolioratiou of masses and the advanoemont in 
their standard of living. The whole drain of 50 to 100 orores from India to foreign 
countries has to be stopped and flimsy promises, empty announooment from highest 
placed dignaritics intended for peoples’ good, engagements of English experts, costly 
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oommissiODS, departmental shows like th'at of agricultur iiistry, etc. and 
exhibitions only to advertise foreign machinery and thonsac er ways by which 
the Indians have so far been blinded and misled are to be ueHnitoly counteracted. 
As the economics is the very essence of life and as tho brunt of the economic laws 
falls on the Hindus, the Hindu Sabha will have to interest itself more and more not 
only with the political but also with the economic aspect of tho policy of the Govern¬ 
ment and frame its resolutions in that domain also. 

In order to substantiate what is said above and to show the result of such policy 
I can quote nothing better than the resolution and quotation from tho meeting in 
Calcutta of the Associated Chamber of Commorco composed both of Europeans and 
Indians. The resolution moved by Mr. A. G. Stokes of tho Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce says : “This Association draws tho attention of tho Government of India 
to the high level of Taxation in India, made the more serious by the unjustiflod 
continuance of temporary taxes imposed to meet emergency conditions and calls for 
an early review of the evidence of such taxation—Central, Provincial and Municipal— 
upon the Commerce, Industry and Trade of tho country”. Mr. Stokes who refers 
to several temporary taxes, surcharges and surtaxes which were promised to bo 
removed, high revenue duties going up to 45 p. o. or even higher, Cesses, Income 
Tax which with .supertax rises to about 30 p. c. In the end he even goes so far as 
to say that compared with England our burden of indirect taxation is certainly 
heavier. 

AVe have then to gird up our loins stop any further violation of our homes, 
religion and race. Hindu Mahasahha Sessions have by now during the last 20 
years been hold in all the parts of India including even Madras where the com¬ 
munal tinge was least felt but the peojdo from whicii part have duly contributed 
their quota to tho causa the Hindu Sabha is cliori.shing iu its heart. Not only does 
it claim to be representative of tho whole of India but it claims to represent each 
and every oommunity of the Hindus, and has especially clearly and unequivocally 
demonstrated its sympathies to tho depressed classes in every Mahasahha Session 
and its leaders have taken practical steps to wipe out tho degradation of the De¬ 
pressed Classes. 

The fusion of all Hindus is the ultimate aim of the Hindu Mahasahha but every 
change connotes some essential conditions which the community which at present 
considers itself in an aggrieved position h.as to accept before it can oomo to tho 
desired position. In tho meanwirile every community is free to agitato for its 
betterment and to bring togothor and amalgamate the sub-castes before wider fusion 
is attempted. There are so many sub-castes at jirescnt that it staggers one’s 
imagination to attempt to realise the vast held and see that it is not only the case 
of the depressed classes but there are other equally serious questions for the uplift 
of Indians to tackle. 

But while attempting these problems it is imperative that one should not loose 
sight of tho fact that every community has to give its quota towards tho All Hindu 
Sanghatan, to ward off fanatical aggressions which aro systematically repeated every 
year as in music before mosque, cow-slaughter, unwarranted factitious claims over 
religious places such as Shahidgunj, Delhi Shiv Temple, Frontier raids etc. and 
rendered this Hindu Community not an easy (iray as it is at present but a solid 
bulwark for the existence, culture and protection of Hindus and against tho wanton, 
aggression of others. A groat responsibility, therefore, falls on tho educated classes 
who like those of other natious now have to como forward and take the lead towards 
the solution of these nation-wide problems affecting themselves and their fellow 
subjects. 

As for fedoratiou, our leaders have already given their opinion and the Hindu 
Sabha approves of tho immediate inauguration thereof as against the congress and 
miislim views, the former demanding popular representation in each and every aspect 
so as to bring tlio states iu line with the Brittsh Provinces. I see no objection to 
such demand and leave to our Hindu Sabha leaders to suggest oarly aoceptauce or 
rejection of such a constitution with its communal award, reservations, safeguards, 
unlimited power, discriminations, special powers etc. 

The Preiidcntial Addresi 

The following is tho text of tho Presidential Address delivered by 8j. Vinayak 
Damodar Bavarkar ;— 
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I gratefully aekQowljuge the cnnfiJoaco you have plaead iu rna in calliog upoa ma 
to preside over this Twcutieth Session of the All India Hindu Mahasabha : I promise 
you in all sincerity that I will try my best to deserve the trust you have thus 
placed in me, by exerting in full tbe limited strength whioh an individual like me 
can possess. But yon will excuse me if I call upon you in all humility to boar in 
mind that tho only way of justifying yourselves in placing that trust in rae can be 
no other than exerting yourselves in full in striving and lighting haroioally to defend 
and consolidate Hindudora in such wise as to compell Near Future to herald the 
resurrection of a Hindu Nation rising out of tho tomb of tho Present and grown even 
greater and mightier and more resplendent than it ever had been in the past in the 
days of a Chandragupta or a Vikramadity or the Peshwas at Poona. It is nothing 
short of a political miracle that we Ilindus of this generation are called upon to 
work out, and no individual howsoever great can accomplish the task unless and 
until the whole Hindudom, rises like one man to dare and to do and to march on 
unvauquished through tho unavoidable valleys of bitter Disappointment and valorous 
Death—through which alone lies the path to tho ultimate triumph of such groat 
causes, of Nations’ resurrections. If we quail we are all lost beyond redemption ; if 
we but dare wo are sure to win; for, even today, wo possess tho power, the volcanic 
fire ivithin us, Wq only know it not. Rouse it confidently—and it shall burst forth 
like into the column of the sacrificial Fire which led tho Aryan Patriarchs of our 
Hindu Race from victory to victory. 

2. When I said that it is out of the tomb of the Present that we havo_ to 
resurrect Hinduism 1 said it deliberately; so that I may not be guilty of belittling 
tho overwhelming difficulties we have to face today. The Present is indeed a 
veritable sepulchre into which they have buiiod our iiiudu Nation after crucifying 
it on tho clmrge of committing the crime of claiming to bo a nation by itself. 
It is needless for mo to depict to you, brothers and sisters, who have attended this 
session to dejiiot tho ghastly picture in details of tho dreadful calamities which the 
Hindus from Peshawar to Kameshwar havo to face from day to day. The Session 
of the Hindu Mahasabha is about tho last place today where mere sightseers or job 
hunters can find anything attractive onoudi to attend it here. All avenues to 
power, pelf, popularity lead but elsewhere. To be a Hindu Sanghatanist today _ is 
not a paying concern. To he a willing delegate to the Hindu Mahasabha session 
today Is to iuour the wrath of powers that ho to invite the dagger of a non-Hindu 
assassin-some ‘brother’ Ablul llushid, to be shiughterod by some “brave Mopla 
patriots” and what is more po'gnant and unbearable than even the dagger of a non- 
Hindu assassin,—to be hunted aud ostracized by millions of one’s own Hindu kith 
and kin for no other fault than of dariug to love and defend the Hindu cause and 
the Hindu people as devotedly and as humanly as the English do the English Race, 
as the Germans do the Gonman cause, or the Japanese love the Japanese self, the 
Moslems do the Moslem religion and community. To raise aloft the Hindu banner 
has become to-day an act of high treason in liindnsthan—in tbe land of the Hindus 
themselves, to assert one’s self as a Hindu is being dabbed as mean by millions of 
Hindus themselves. The very fact that under such conditions you all have gathered 
together here as delegates to this session of the Hindu Mahasabha and dared to rally 
round this Pan-Hindu banner proves it to the hilt that yon could not have done so 
unless impelled by an overwhelming sense of duty, fully conscious of and_ touched 
to tho quick by the unbearable humiliations to which our Hindu raco is subjected to 
from day to day and fully prepared to defy the intolerable demands of the socalled 
Indian Patriotism seeking to smother unto death our very existunce as Hindus, as a 
nation unto ourselves. 

3. I shall not therefore go into any current and detailed grievances or local 
questions affecting Hindu interests to-day but leave them to be dealt with severally 
in the I'esolutions and speeches on them to be passed and deiivorsd in this session 
later on. I shall restrict myself to tho two outstanding questions : “What is the root 
cause that has lauded the Hindus iu this present predicament striking the life- 
growth of onr Hindu Nation with a sudden atrophy, and tho immediate remedy that 
is sure to rescue the Hindu cause even yet from being lost beyond recovery ? 

4. Nevertheless in-as-much-as this address is meant for those millions of Hindus 
also who still remain outside the pale of the Hindu Mahasabha and who inspite of 
of their devoted allegiance to Hindutva iu general are but imperfectly aware of the 
dangers that beset it to-day on all sides and wonder therefore why the Hindu 
Sabhaites should make so much ado about nothing or little things here and there, I 
feel it incumbent upon me just to denote a few points in passing to acquaint them 
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with the real gravity of the situatioa at least saffioieiitty enough to set them athink* 
ing and in a mood to realize the import of what 1 have to say later on during the 
course of the address.^ Let us just take the constitution in force to-day. The British 
have deliberately deprived the Hindus of the poilical predominance which was their 
due as the overwhelming majority in India by donying them representation in 
proportion to their population on the one hand and ou the other loaded the Moslems, 
Christians, Europeans with weightages, preferences, securities and what not, so as 
to invest them with political powor immoa.smably more than what was their due. 
They broke up the Hludu electorate into watertight compartments with a view to 
prevent the growth of their political solidarity amongst themselves, why, the very 
recognition of the Hindus as an electoral unit themselvos is altogether and deli¬ 
berately denied in the electoral scheme of our country. Spacious apartments well 
furnished and honourably named arc reserved for the minorities. The majority, the 
Hindu, the host, is crowded into the lumber-room, tho gonoral electorate, unnamed 
and unrecognized. With a sot purpose to starve out martial qualities in the Hindus 
the British CTOvermnent havu beou curtailing their recniitmoiit in the army and in 
the police with tho effect that the Moslem minority i)repoijdoratos in those two vital 
forces of the nation. lu the Punjab and some other provinces measures like the 
Land Alienation Act sock to crush the Hindus ecouomically while in Bengal an 
unabashed Act is passed to reserve some si.vty per cent, of posts for tho Moslems 
in Government services. In the Moslom states of Hyderabad, Bhopal and others 
the religious and racial persecution of the Hindus is carried on so relentlessly as 
to remind one of the days of Aurangzeb and Allauddiu. In cities and villages all 
over India their civil aud religious rights are daily trampled under foot to allay the 
fury of Mo.slem mobs. The bloody orgies to which the Hindus were subjected by 
Moslem fanatics in Malabar aud Eohat are enacted on this scale or that even in the 
presidency towns all over ludia ovory now and then. The Frontier Moslem tribes 
carry our raids and perpetrate minamiiblo atrocities on tho Hindu people there with 
a set purpose of exterminating the Kafir in that region. Only the liiudu morohants 
are looted, only tho Hindus are massacred and only tho Hindu women and children 
are kidnapped aud bold to ransom or oonvorted pei force to Islam. On the top of it 
all comes in the Psuedo Nationalism of the Cougressites who practically condone and 
explain away these Moslom atrocities by inventing such lying excuses—“There is 
nothing anti-Hindu in these Moslem raids ! It is ouly economical and sexual starva¬ 
tion of the tribes that goads them ou to these crimes. Let us feud tlrose starved 
souls and they will be good citizeus !” But it is curious that these starved poor 
raiders leave the rich Moslems in tho Frontier towns uuloutod, find uo young Moslem 
damsels to kidnap, burn no Moslem houses aud go about assuring the Moslems by 
beat of drums that they shall not hurt a hair of any Moslem provided ho shelters 
not a Hindu Kalir ! Witness ouly the latest case in the Dadu District in Sindh. 
The Moslem iaider.s attacked an absolutely uauff'ouding arcliaoulogioal party under 
Mr. Mazumbar. They asked each one—‘Are you a Hindu V’ If he said Ayo’ ha 
was forthwith shot dead. Ono Hindu pretended to bo a Moslem and ho was let to 
go alive and unmolested. This case is only a typical one illustrating thousands of 
such dreadful happenings all over India and is the order of the day during all 
Moslom riots and raids from Malabar to Pesliawar, from Sind to Assam and year in 
and year out, Add to this tho activities of the all India organizations 
of the Christian missionaries and tho Moslom orgauizatious from the Agakahanis, 
Hasan Nizamis, Peer Motamiyas to the very village Moslem gooudas, all seeking and 
succeeding in conveiting millions of Hindus to forcigu faiths by peaceful or fraudulent 
or forceful means throughout tho length aud breadth of India undermining the religious, 
racial, cultural and political strength of tho Hindus. Add again to all this tho 
political activities of the Moslem Leaguers and the Moslem States that have already 
culminated into open resolutions first to divide India into a Moslem Federation and a 
Hindu Federatiou and thou to strike down the latter by inviting invasions from out¬ 
side India by some alien Moslem powers. Such is the present state of tho Hindus in 
flindusthan, their own laud ! And yet tlio worst factors remains to bo told. For, 
even to refer to these calamities to which tho Hindus have fallen a prey is damned 
as a national sin by that new cult which calls itself ‘Indian Nationalists’ and loads at 
present the Indian National Congress. Offering a blank cheque to the Moslems by 
one hand they deliver ultimatum to tho Hindus by the othur. “Got looted but don’t 
report, get stabbed but don’t shriek, get repressed as Hindus but don’t organize to 
resist it as Hindus ; or else you wMll be damned as traitors to the cause of our Indian 
Nationalism 11! 
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5. In the face of these facta who else but a fool or a foe can accuse the 
Hindu Mahasabha of making much ado about nothing or fancying grievances 
where none exist or dealing only with some superstitious and empty contents of 
religious or racial slogans ? 

Again, in the face of these facts, what is there that, leaving aside those who 
continue to be counted amongst Hindus but whose hearts have ceased to 

respond to their Hinduness or who openly disown any allegiance to Hindudom, 

we find erores of Hindus all over India every fibre of whose life vibrates with 
the racial, leligions or cultural consciousness of being Hindus, sorely afflicted to 
sea our Hindu race beset by all tha-se calamities and subjected to such unbearable 
humiliations. On all sides today tho anxious question is asked by> erores of 
Hindus—“How arc we to remedy this evil V How is it that we fell ? How are 

we Hindus to rise again as Hindus and recover our position as a Nation great 
amongst the nations in the world ?” This recent searching of heart is one of 
the most encouraging signs to show that tho soul of our Hindu race is roused 
again from the deadly swoon of self-forgetfulness. It is natural that on its 

return to self-consciousness it should raise these bewildering questions as to its 
whereabouts. 

Although it is not possible to deal exhaustively with these anxious questions 
that are daily pouring on us from all sides in the limited compass of an 
address like this, yet I feel that if but I can succeed in pointing out the root 
cause which has landed us on this sad plight and the immediate step which we 
must and fortunately we also can take with a view to come out of it, my address 
will servo its purpose fairly well. 

6. In order to find out the root, cause, the first initial error which leading us 
into a series of all derivative errors rendered us Hindus insensible to the very 
fact that we had a Naiiomil being at all, we must first have a hurried peep in¬ 
to our racial history. 

A Peep into our History 

It is at least some 5000 years ago. to the Vtiidic ago that the beginnings of our 
Hindu Nation could bo historically and undeniably traced. Our national ancestors 
lived and flourished then on the banks of the seven Sindhus and were laying the 
foundations of a Nation that destined to grow later on into a mighty Hindu 
Nation. Racially and Culturally they are called Aryans ; territorially they bote 
the name of the Sapta Smdhus or Sindhus. One of our provinces and 
its people on the banks of the Sindh River beat the very same name 
down to this day and are called Sindh and Sindhus respectively. They 
cros.sed the Ganges, tho Vindyas, the Oodavary in their vigorous & valorous course of 
coloni/.atiou and conqusst till they reached the Soutliorn and tho Easteru & Westeru 
limits of India. By an admirable process of as.sirailation, elimination and consoli¬ 
dation-political racial and cultural—tliey wielded all other non-Aryau peoples whom 
they came in contact with or oonllict with through this process of their expansion 
in this land from tho Indus to the I'astorn sea and from the Himalayas to the 
Southern sea, into a National unit. Politics and roligon vied with each other with a 
conscious policy of ultimately uniting thorn all into a national being bound together by 
the ties of a common religion, common language, common culture, a common Fatherland 
and a common Holiland. Witness for example the four Dhamas, tho religious 
holy outposts roughly marking four limits of our Holy-land—Badrikedar, Dwarka, 
Rameshwar and Jaggannatli, identifying them as demarkatingly as it was then 
possible within the limits of our Fatherland as well. Leaving mythological period 
alone even in the period of our definite history the mighty centralised empires of 
Chandra Gupta Mourya, Chandra Gupta the second, Vikramaditya, Tashovardhan, 
Pnlkeshi, Shri Harsha and such other groat Bamrats and Chakravartis added to this 
consolidation of our people and made them vibrate with tho stirrings of a common 
political and national being. Powerful invasions of tho Greeks, Shakas, Huns and such 
other foreign races which threatened our people with a common danger and the 
mighty conflicts they had to wage to overcome that danger by presenting a commou 
front to it lasting sometimes for centuries vetted all the more their conaciousness 
of cultural, political, racial and religious Oneness, making them out as a national unit 
by themselves, inspita of their internal differences in relation to other non-Indian 
National units. The long period of peace unmolested by external political danger 
worth the name that intervened between tho ultimate triumph of the Hindus over 
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the Huds and tba invasion of India by Moslem was pre-eminently devoted to the 
farther oonsolidatioa of oar people and their religious, cultural, racial and political 
oneness grew so pronounced, deSnite and conscious that by the time the Moslems 
came in they found India full grown into a homogeneous Hindu people. 

Under the pressure of the Moslem invasions and their consolidation into a 
powerful Moslem Empire at Delhi political unity of the Hindus from Kashmere to 
Eameshwar and Sindh to Bengal intensified still more and the name Hindu derived 
from Vaidio Sapta Sindhu became the honoured and beloved common appelation of 
our race ever since the days of Prithwiraj. Thousands of our martyrs embraced 
death as ‘Hindus’ to vindicate tho honour of Hindu religion. Thousands upon 
thosands, princes and peasants alike, revolted and rose as ‘Hindus’ under Hindu flags 
and fought and fell in fighting with their non-Hindu foes. Till at last Shivaji was 
born, the hour of Hindu triumph was struck, the day of Moslem supremaoy set. 
Under one common name ‘The Hindus’, under one common banner, the Hindu baaner, 
under one common Hindu leadership, with one common ideal tho ostab ishment of 
‘Hindu pada-Padashahi’ (the Hindu Empire), with one common aim the political 
liberation of ‘Hindusthan’, tho emancipation of their curamou Motherland and Holy- 
land the Hindus rose from province to province till at last the Maratha confederacy 
succeeded in heating to a chip tho Moslem Nababs, the Nizams, Badshahas and 

Padshahas in a hundred battle fields. Tho Marathas advanced victorious East West 
North South dropping their seoondory capitals at 'Tanjavarat, Gunti, at Kolhapur, at 
Baroda, at Dbar, at Gwalior. Indore, at Zansi, till they reached the Attock. 
They ruled at Delhi and held tho Moslem Mongal Emperors as prisoners, as 
pensioners and paupers in their caran. The Sikh Hindus ruled in Punjab, tho 
Gurkha Hindus in Nepal, the Rajput Hindus in Eajputana, thu Maratha Hindus from 
Delhi to Taejore, Dwarka to Jagannath. Thus at last the Vaidio Sindhus had grown 
into a mighty Hindu people. Hindn Nation, a Iliudu-Pada-Padashahi, which is a 
word used by Bajirao the First himself. It you wish to realise fully how the mighty 
movement was surcharged with tlie intenso consuiousnoss of Hindutya, how aro 

our martyrs, heroes, victors from Prithvirnj, Pratap, Shivaji, Guru Qavind, Banda dowu 
to the days of Nana Fadnavis aud Mahadji Shinde owned and gloried in their National 
and Eeligious oneness as Hindus and gloried in the name you may do wall to read, 
for want of a bettor book, my historical work named ‘Hindu-Pada-Padashahi.’. Hero 
owing to limited space 1 qunto only a stanza from oat of a letter, by way of illustra¬ 
tion, written so iate as in 1703 to'Nana Fadnavis by Govindrao Kalu the Maratha 
ambassador to the Nizam, so that you may listen to thoir thoughts in their own 
word “From the river Altak to tlio Indian ocean extends tho’ land of Hindus. 
Hindusthan, no T'urkustlian. These have been our frontier from tlie times of 
Pandavas to Vikramaditva, 'flioy preserved them amt enjoyed Empires. After them 
came effete rulers and the Moslems conquered our Kingdom and but now everything 
has been restored to us and re-won under the Peshavas aud by the valorous sources 
of Mahadaji shinde, the Hindu Emiiiro is ostablishod, fame of our victories goes 
resound all-round. 

The Hindc Nation is an organic growth and no rAPER-MAicE makeshift 

7. It will be clear from this hurried peep into onr history that ever sinco tho 
Vaidic ages for somo 5C00 years at least in tho past cur forefathers had been 
shaping the formation of oiir people into a religious, racial and cultural and political 
unit as a cousequonee of it all growing organically the Sindhus of tho Vaidio time 
have grown today into a Hindu Nation, extending over India and holding India in 
common as their Father-land aud their Holy-land. No other nation in the world, 
excepting perhaps the Chinese, can claim a continuity of life and growth so 
unbroken as our Hindu Nation does. The Hindu Nation is not a mushroom growth. 
It is not a treaty nation. It is not a paper-made toy. It was not made to order. 
It is not an ontlaiidish make-shift. It has grown out of this soil and has its roots 
struck deep and wide in it. It is not a fiction invented to spite tho Moslems or 
anybody in the world. But it is a fact as stupendous and solid as the Himalayas own 
tW border our North. 

It matters not that it had and it has sects and sections, dissimilarities and 
differences within its told. What Nation is free from them ? A Nation is not marked 
out as a separate unit hecauso its people have no sub-divisions aud diversities 
amongst themselves but because they as a whole present a more homogenous unity 
smongst themselves than they have with ail other alien national units ; because they 
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differ definitely and immensely more from all other peoples in the world than they 
differ amongst themselves from each other. This is the only tost that marks out 
nations in the world. The Hindus having a common Father-land and a common 
Holy-land and both identified with each other have made their nationality doubly 
sure and stands this test doubly well. As the running outline of our history 
sketched above unmistakably reveals, for thousands of years our Hindu people had 
been definitely conscious of their religious and cultural, political and patriotio 
homogeneity "as a people by themselves, as a Nation unto themselves. What is to be 
specially noted here for the argument in hand is the fact that down to the fall of 
the Maratha Empire our people, princes, patriots, poets, preachers and statesmen, all 
and together strove consciously and continuously to develop and intensl^ the 
conception of Hindu nationality and exerted their mighty best to establish a ‘Hindu* 
pada-Padashahi’, a Hindu Empire in India, which they called Hindusthan, the land 
of the Hindus. 

I shall leave the thread of this argument hero to be resumed later on when 1 
shall have to point out its special significance in relation to the problems we have 
to face to-day. 

The Rise of the Concept op an Indian Nation 

8. We have traced the organic growth and development of our Hindu Nation to 
the fall of the Maratha Empire in 1818 and the eonsiqiient advent of the British rule 
in India. The fall of our Sikh Hindu kingdom also in Punjab enabled the British to 
establish an unchallenged supremacy throughout our countrv. The British had found 
that all the bloody wars they had to figlit In the course of their Indian conquest were 
with Hindu powers. Moslem as a political factor was nowhere to be faced. The 
Moslem as a political power was already smashed by the Marathas. The only fight 
the British had to face single-handed with the Moslem was at Plassey. But it was 
such an easy affair that they say the British commander won it while he was 
asleep 1 Consequently the first anxiety of the British was to see that the Hindu 
Nation must be undermined, their solidarity as a religious and political unit must be 
broken. The Moslems came in the picture as a more handy fool in the hand of the 
British to compass their design. The British even tried the obvious means of convert- 
iug the Hindus to Christianity by lending political sup|)ort of tho state to Christian 
missions in India. But the Revolutioiiaiy Risiug of 1857 lod mostly by Hindu leaders 
opened the eyes of the British to the dangers involved in any open attack against the 
religion of the Hindus and Moslems alike and the British state ceased to lend any 
open support to tho Christian Church, Then they initiated a policy to undermine the 
very concept of a Hindu Nation amongst the rising generation of tbe_ Hindu 
youths by introducing a denationalising scheme of western education in India. We 
have the word of Macaulay himself for that. Ho points out in one of his private 
letters to his son-in-law that if his scheme of western education is put into force 
Hindu youths would of themsolves love to got converted to Christianity, to get 
westernized and consequently afliliatod and attached to the British people. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the Hindus his expectations did not altogether misoarry and the first 
generations of tho Hindu youths who took to Western education with avidity were on 
the whole cut off from their old moorings of Hinduness, of Hindntwa. They knew 
next to nothing of Hindu history, Hindu Religion, Hindu culture and all that they 
knew of Hindutva was only its weak points which fvere deliberately represented to 
them as its essence in such wise as to make them ashamed of being Hindus at all. 
The Moslems on the contrary kept at a hand’s distance from this education and 
consequently it could not undermine their communal solidarity at all. 

But the introduction of the western education in India did not prove an unmixed 
evil. Contrary to the expectation of its initiators it soon brought In new forces Into 
action which were destined to defeat tho purpose it was meant to serve and add to 
the strength of the Hindus in the long run. But hero we are dealing with its im¬ 
mediate effects only. 

And the immediate effect of the western education was that tlie two first genera¬ 
tions of Hindus who were influenced by it were totally carried off their feet, they 
fell in love with everything western. They lookod upon the Britisli rule as a God¬ 
send. They prayed for its permanance. Fed on the western literature and history 
and cut off from any contact with Hindu Thoughts and Hindu Policy, thev naturally 
came to Ihe easy couclusiou that if but they imitated the west and especialfy England 
in every detail of individual and collective life they and their country would be 
benefitted and saved, 

41 
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Not that they were not publio-^irited or intellectual men. On the contrary these 
first batches of English educated Hindus were allowed te rise very high in the scoial 
and official scale by England and were deliberately tahen to be the spokesmen of 
Indian People—of the “Natives”. They got every facility to wield tiemendous in- 
flluence over their own people so that they might impoit their admiration about the 
British people and their loyalty to the Britisli lule to their ‘Native Community’. 
They too, with best of intentions wanted to do good to their people and their nation. 
But their idea of doing good and even their notion of what was good for the nation 
were entirely outlandish—British—having no relation with the realities obtaining 
in India. 

That was the reason why they naturally thought that their nation mean their 
country. Like all other ideas and sentiments, their notion of patriotism 
also was borrowed ready-made from England. They found that the English 
meant by patriotism love for their country,—the geographical unit England, 
which they inhabited. All those who lived in England were united into a nation 
irrespective of religion, race, culture and that was the reason why England had 
become so consolidated and powerful a nation. The analogy was as simple as 
attractive. If they too could nnito India irrespective of race, religion, cultuie, caste, 
creed, their people too might grow into a consolidated and powerful Indian Nation. 
They found that in Europe of their day.s a national unit meant a territorial unit. 
All those who inhabited the territorial unit France wore Prencti, Germany were 
Germans, Spain were Spanish, England were English and each respectively an 
Unitary nation by itself. So they thought, or rather believed, without thinking at 
all, that the only bond of a territorial unit, tho only fact of residing in a comraou 
geographical unit, was by itself the most efficient, may bo tho only efficient factor 
to matk out a people into a nation by themselves. 

“(Veil, then, all people in India Hindus, Moalum.s, Christians, Parsis and others, 
had been inhabiting the territorial unit called India for centmies togother : There¬ 
fore all these people must bo a nation by thomsclves. What if they dilTered so 
much in religion, language, culture, raco and historical dovolopmont ‘r Those things 
had nothing to do with a common nationality. Territorial unit, a common country, 
was the only foundation required to suintort aud induce a common nationality. Ter¬ 
ritorial unit' must be a National unit. Look at England, France, America.” Thus 

they argued. 

The oorrollary derived from tho assumption was also inovitabh’. It India, be¬ 
cause it was a territorial unit and called a com,try, must be a national unit as well, 
then all of us must also bo Indians only aud cease to be Hindus or Moslems, 
Christians or Parsis. So they, the leaders of those first generations of English-odiioated 

people, being almost all Hindus, tried their best to cease themselves to be Hindus 

and thought it below their dignity to tako any cognisance of the divisions as Hindus 
and Moslems and became transformed overnight into ‘Indian Patriots’ alone. 

It was also very easy for them to cease to be Hindus. The Western education 
had taught them and they had no other education, that Hindutya luoant nothing else 
but Hinduism which to them meant a veritable bundle of superstitions. Tlio had no 
occasion to stop and think of the other and most fuudameutal contorits of 
Hindutya, of Hinduness, in all its racial, cultural and historical bearing. 

As they found it so easy for them to rcnoimoe their Hinduness and merge 
themselves at a thought into being Indians and Jndiau.s alone they expected that it 
would be as easy for the Moslems too to forget that they wore Moslems and to 
merge themselves entirely and totally into the Indian people, tho Indian Nation, 
whioh to those ‘Indian’ patriots seemed already a faot as tangible as the territorial 
unit India. 

It must be emphasised hero that all these our remarks are true in their collective 
sense only. It is not possible to deal with details and exceptions either individual or 
actional in such a short address as this. 

As the western education wont on spreading rapidly amongst Hindus the idea of 
an Indian Nationality also continued to find a larger and larger following ; inversely, 
the solidarity of the Hindus as Hindus, as a political unit, as a nation by tliemselves, 
grew feebler and feebler and at last grow unconscious of itself through sheer 
starvation- 

The British rejoiced at the turn events had taken. They knew that under those 
circumstances the only danger to their political supremacy in Hindustan could come 
from the revival of the political consciousness of tho Hindu Nation and the 
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rc-emergenoe of the ideal of a Hindu Sovereignty. It is a fact that even after 1857 
a Hindu politically proud of his being a Hindu was a suspect. For ho brooded over 
the loss of his Hindu kingdom and was watched as an incipient revolutionist. The 

armed rising of Ramsing Kooka in the Punjab and Vasudeo Balwant Phadke in 

Maharashtra, even after the defeat of the revolutionary war in 1857, with a view 
to drive the British out aud rucovor the lost Hindu Kingdom, only confirmed the 
British in thoir .suspicions. 

The Birth ok Indian Nationaii Conqess 

9. It was just after the suppression of the rising of Vasudeo Balvant Phabake at 

Poona who aspired to revive an independent Hindu Kingdom even as Shivaii did 

that the birth of the Indian National Congress took place. It is to be noteu that 

the Briti.sh Government favoured the movement and it was a Viceroy who sponsored it. 
Many a prominent British civilian like Mr. Hnmo, AVedderburn and others led it for 
long time. Great Hindu leaders from the most public spirited motives nuers it aud it 
bacame the organised and authoritative spokesman of the now cult of Indian 
Patriotism. 

The Biitisb, too, while they favoured this Indian movement as and antidote to 
any possible revival of Hindu Nationalism, took good care to see that the Moslem 
solidarity as Moslems did not suffer iii any way by catching the contagion of this 
new Indian Nationalist cult. For the British kuew that if the Moslems also joined 
that cult as whole-liaartcdly as the Hindus did, thou there would really be a united 
Indian Nation—a contingency likely to provo perhaps moro dangeerous to Brtish 
.supremacy in India than a Hindu revival could single-handedly prove to be. The 
British dreaded aud hated any real genuiuu aud fruitful rise of Indian Nationalism 
as much—if not more-as they did any revival of Hindu Nationalism. So they on 
the one hand euitoiiraged and helped suireptieiously the fanatical harted, enmity 
distrust, which the Moslems over bore to the Hindu Nation, thus rendering any 
efficient Indian National unity as delusive as a mirage and on the other hand 
encouraged the lliudiis, at least in the begiuning, to pursue that mirage of an 
Indian Nationalism with avidity so that the riso of a Homogonous Hindu Nation 
might be ruled out of practical politics. Of course it is another matter that the 
result of this British policy of encouraging Indian Nationalism in the beginning did 
not altogether fulfil their expectations aud they had to change it later on. Bat that 
does not belie the fact. 1 have referred to it above. 

'The Ideal ok Indian Nationalism was in fact a nosle one 

10. Thu Hindus found nothing objeotionabie iii the ideal of uniting all India into 

a consolidated political unit and very naturally so. For it suited well with the Hindu 
mentality with its synthetic trend, always prone to philosophy with a universal 

urge. It is also true that the ideal of Politics itself ougltt to bo a Human State 
all mankind for its citizens, the earth for its motherland. If all India with one- 

fifth of the human race could be iiuiiod irrospootive of religious, racial and cultural 
diversities, emerging them all into a liomogoiious whole, it would be but a gigantic 
stride taken by mankind towards tbo loalization of that huraau political Ideal. So 
far as the ideal language aud picture of this conception went, it could not but be 
attractive to a people like the Hindus with a religious and cultural ideology 

preaching—-‘all this is but one and indivisible Brahma’. But Brahma, even in its 
political aspect, like its philosophical one, has for its counter parts A/apa, the principle 
of division ! And this fact those Hindu patriots overlooked in their enthusiasm for the 
ideal—If India was uniteil !-Yes, but Iho “If’ was what mattered most. The new 
concept of an Indian Nationality was founded on the only common bond of a 
territorial unit of India, llio Hindus for one found nothing revolting oven in that 
assumption to tlieir deepest religious or cultural or racial sentiments. Because their 
national being had already been identified with that territorial unit India which to 
them was not only a land of sojourn but a homo, their Fatherland, their Motherland, 
their Holy Land and ail in one ! Indian Patriotism to them was but a synonym of 
Hindu Patriotism. Even the terntorial unit was as intimately identified with their 
racial, religious and cultural unit that an Indian Nation was but a territorial 

appolatiou of the Hindu Nation. If Hiudusthan was called India but oontiuued to be 
a Hiudusthan, it made no differeuoo iu essentials aud for practical purposes might 
be overlooked. 

11. That is the reason why, later on, oven those Hindu leaders who in spite of 
their being highly educated in the western lore were also deeply imbued with Hindu- 
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ness, were proud of being Hindus by religion, by race, by culture and joined the 
Indian national movement for political purposes and worked whole-heartedly with the 
Congress and even led it so long as it continued to bo a purely political body, striving 
assiduously to wrest political power out of the hands of the British Government with 
a view to establish a real Indian commonwealth, to bo held in common with other 
non-Hindu minorities in India on equitable footing and in honourable company. 

12. But although the Hindus on the whole rallied round the Indian National 
Congress with unsuspecting 6nthusia.sra and lent tboir honest devotion to the principl a 
of a Territorial nationality that underlay it, that principle seemed to fail miserably in 
appealing to the Moslems in India. As a community they hold back from the ver y 
beginning and by and by began to resent it altogether. The more insistent the Congress 
demand grew in calling upon all Indians to merge their racial and religious indivi¬ 
duality into an Indian Nation at any rate for forming themselves into a political unit, 
the more distrustful and enraged the Moslems grew. For they instinctively felt that 
Indian Patriotism as defined by the Congress was sure to deal a death blow to Moslem 
patriotism which was the be-all and end-all of their Racial, Religious and Cultural 
ambitions. The British Government for their own ond encouraged them in this their 
anti-congress attitude. The higher the Congress rose in political importance through 
the strenuous efforts of our Hindu Patriots and the more insisting grew its domauds 
and stronger its power to back them up, the more outspoken and determined beoarau 
the Moslem opposition to it, and the more assiduous grow the encouragement and 
surreptitous assistance to it on the part of the British Government who came to realizo 
to their discomfiture that their policy of bringing into being the Indian National 
Congress movement had in the long' end miscarried their expectations in a large 
measure. 

12. I am the last man to ignore the benefits that oven we Hindus reaped from 
the Indian National Congress movement even from the Hindu point of view. It bad, 
though only consequentially and without that special ond in view, contributed im¬ 
mensely to'the consolidation of Hiadudom as a whole by rubbing off their provincial, 
linguistic and sectional angularities, divisions and diversities, provided them with a 
common political platform and animated them with the consciousness of a common 
National Being with a definite common goal of an united and central state. Errors 
that crept in may be rectified but the good that came out need not be disowned. Nor 
do I decry the introduction of western education iu India. Inspite of the questionable 
intentions of the British in its inception wo Hindus have succeeded iu turning the 
tables in the long run and are now in a position to givo a good aud profitable account 
of our coutact with the West. 

14. But the point to ho specially emphasised hero is the fact that just as the 
benefit we Hindus reaped out of our contaot with the west or the reviving English 
education through the Government universities, was inspite ol the evil intentions of 
the British Government, even so the good that accrued to us Hindus contributing 
to the further consolidation of our Hindu Nation was not in virtue of the new cult 
of Indian Nationality or the proclaimed intentions of the Indian National Congress 
but inspite of its efforts direct or implied to suppress our racial and religious 
consciousness as Hindus. The territorial patriots wanted us to ceaso to bo Hindus 
at least as a national and political unit. Some of them actually gloried in disowning 
themselves as Hindus at all ! They were merely Indians, thinking that they had set 
B very patriotio example in that which they fancied would persuade the Moslems too 
to renounce their communal being and also merge themselves in that territorial 
Indian nation beyond recognition. 

15. But the Moslems remained Moslems first and Indians never ! They sat on 
the fence as long as the deluded Hindus kept struggling with the British to wrest 
political rights for all Indians alike, going to the prisons in lacs, to the Andamans 
in thousands, the gallows in hundreds. And as soon as the unarmed agitation 
carried on by the Congressite Hindus on the one hand and the more dreadful and 
more effective life and death struggle carried on by the armed Hindu revolutions 
outside the Congress on the other, brought sufficient presuro on the British Govern¬ 
ment and compelled them to hand over some substantial political power to the 
Indians,-—the Moslems jumped down the fence and claimed “they were Indians : 
they must have their pound of flesh !!” Till at last things came to such a pass 
that the proposal to divide India itself into two parts—the Moslem India and 
the Hindu India was blatantly put forward, and their readiness to ally themselves 
with non-Indian Moslem nations against the Hindus was avowed by no less a re- 
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presentative Moslem body than the Moslem League. This was the sorry fate of 
the hopes of these Hindu patriots who from the best of motives but with a thought¬ 
less belief and the blindest of policies persisted in their efforts of consolidating all 
Indians into one undivided and indivisible Indian oation, irrespective of religions, 
races and cultures based only on the common bond of a territorial unity 1 

16. What was then the root cause which brought about this miserable failure 
of the efforts of the Congress during the last full 50 years to placate the Moslems to 
allow themselves to be merged into an united Indian Nation ? To persuade them 

to be, at any rate, Indians first and Moslems afterwards ? Not that the Moslems do 
not like to form an anited Indian nation. But their conception of unity, national 

unity of India is not based on her territorial unity at all. If any Moslem 

had given out their mind and in the most intelligible terms possible, it was 

Ali Musaliar, the leader of the Mopla rebellion. In justification of his atrocious 
campaign of forcibly converting thousands of Hindus or putting them to sword- 
women, men, children at a stroke, he proclaimed that India must be united into a 
Nation and the only way to bring about lasting Hindu Moslem unity could not be 
other than that all Hindus should become Moslems ! Those Hindus who refused 
to do were traitors to the cause of Indian unity and deserved death ! ! Thus the 
unsophisticated Ali Musaliar spoke bluntly in his mother tongue : Polished Moslems 
like Mahomed Ali and others speak in elegant Latin and Greek, but the purport is 
the same. Not territorial unity hut it is the religious, racial and cultural unity that 
counts most in the formation of a National unit. Congress failed to realise this and 
this was the root cause of its failure in this matter. 

Congress committed the serious mistake at its very start of overlooking this 
fundamental social and political prinoiple that in the formation of Nations, religious, 
raoial, cultural and historical affinities counted immensely more than their territorial 
unity, the fact of having a ooramon habitat. That alone is one of the factors but in 
almost all cases cannot be the only factor. The example of England and some other 
European national units which put the Hindu founders of the Indian National 
Congress on the wrong traok ana as we have explained above in the section 8 of 
this address, were not rightly understood. England has not grown into snob an 
homogenous national unit only because it is a clear cut territorial unit. Their 
territorial patriotism is not the cause but a consequence of their other social and 
politioal affinities. England for example was as clear cut a territorial unit in days 
gone by. But when their religious susceptibilities were highly irritable the English 
Catholics and Protestants felt themselves drawn more to their respective co-religion¬ 
ists outside England than their own countrymen inside it. The English Catholics 
cared more for the Pope in Rome than their Protestant English Sovereigns in 
England. The English Protestants invited William from Holland to rule over them 
instead of an English King of Roman Catholic peisuation. Take again the case of 
Holland. The Hollanders inspite of their territorial unity, during the Religious phase 
of their history, could not be united into a homogenous nation. The Catholic 

Hollanders joined Spain against their own Protestant Prince William of Orange. 
Take the case of Austria—Hun gary. There was nothing notable to divide them 
territorially. They were welded together into an imperial unit and continued to be a 
political unit under a common state for ccnlnriis. But here there were no racial, 
cultural, linguistic or historical affinities to draw them towards each other as to be a 
nation in heart. So they sepa rated as national and political units as soon as 
favourable opportunities arose. 

Nor could it be said “Oh this your racial end religious bosh is already a thing 

of the past. The vvorld is grown wiser since. No up to date man cares a fig for 

them to day.” To this common place ixclamation we rejoin : Are the Hindu and 

Moslem Indians more up to date than the Geimans or the Irish of today ? Are not 
the latter amongst the most advanced, educated and up to date nations of the world ? 
But do you find that territorial unity counts with the Geimans or the Irish more 
even today than the affinities of a com men race, language, culture or history ? 

The Latest Cases oe the Budbtak Gehmans and Ulsieeiiss 

The Sudetan Germans and say the Prussian Germans knew no common 
political nationality for a long period. They were not a common people as a 
state. When the enemies of Germany h it her hard they cut her into pieces and 
created a patchwork of a “Nation” and cin pafBtd it into a territorial unit 
called CEecboslovakia, making a mess of the Budetan Germans, Poke, EungaTians, 
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Czechs, Blovakes etc. Did they form b Nation ? Sudetan Germans IoD)>ed to 
be one with the Prussiim Germans inspite of their being mapped out of it as 
a territorial unit and revolted against the Czechs who were their next door 
neighbours inspite of their being mapped together into a territorial and political 
unit and wont over to the Prussiaiis even at the riak of their life—why ? 
Not because the Sudetan Germans had a more dolinite territorial affinity with 
the Prussian Germans than they bad with the Czechs or Slovaks but because 
they had linguistic, cultural, racial and historical affinities with the Germans in 
Germany and gloried in being a part and parcel of the German people. Note on 

the other hand that the German .lews hud been not only inhabiting the German 

land for centuries together with Germans, bound together with the Germans by 
the common bond of a territorial unit, but had been actually incorporated into 
a common state, were actually Gcrmana in political parlance, exercised equal 
rights as citizens of Germany—nay dominated the German Stale as members 
of the National German legislature and executive. 

Take again the Irish case. Ireland and England were a political unit and 
continued_ to have a common state and a commoa Parliament for centuries together. 
The English lived in Ireland for generations intermarrying, interdining, speaking 
the same tongue English. The Ulsterite English and the Irish have the common 
bond of territorial unity and a diBlinctiy marked out Ireland ns a common 
country. Their religion too is common. Nor is Ireland a very big continental 

territorial unit. It is hardly as big as a presidency in India. But did all these 

common factors mould the English and the Irish into a common nation ? No, 
neither in Ireland nor in Great liiitain. The Irish revolted, despised the imperial 
advantages. They h.ad in common with the English revived their own Irish 
tongue which was well nigh dead and organized a separate Irish National state. 
The DIsterite English on the contrary rifosed to have any National relation 
with her next door Irishman with whom he has lived for centuries and pines for 
his union with his English iircihreu whoso face he might have never seen and who 
reside seas apart from him. Why V Bccauso between the Iri.sh and the English the 
want of oommeu racial, cultural and historical afSnitics rcitnlscs each other more 
than a mere territorial unity can attract. 

It is not only a eoLtncAL i'aci uut a uuhan one 

17. These few illustrations oven of uptodaie nations will show that in almost all 

cases a common territorial unit, a common habitat cannot by itself weld peoples 
differing in religious, racial, cultuial and such other affinities into a national unit. 
It is not only a political fact but a human ono that religious, racial, cultural, 
linguistic or historical affinities make men feel more akin to eaoli otlior - tlian tho 
only fact of their re.siding in a oomman habitat unless that is an addition 
to these common ties. TJiis toudonoy of peoples having these 
affinities to form themselves into a group or into a nation and not by the mere fact 
of being mapped together h.as its roots deep down in human or even animal nature. 
But we are not called upon here to go into any psychology of it. Suffice it to say that 
the efficient factor that constitutes people iuto an organic nation is their will to 
be one homogeuou.s national unit. And thi.s will is induced by such of those affi¬ 
nities as we have indicated above far more eminently and intensely than by the 

mere fact of their residing in a common country. 

18. Havo the Indian Moslems, tbon, that will to be ono with tho Hindus ? 

That is the question of questions and tho congressito Hindus in the beginning 

of the Indian National movuiuont never waitod a minute to ponder over it nor do 

they even to-day fake it into their bead even during the interval when they adjoura 
the National Congress for hours in deference to tho Moslem prayer times. It is useless 
simply to declare the Moslem Le,ague communal. That is no news. The fact is that the 
whole Moslem community is communal including tho Congressite Moslems. The ques¬ 
tion that ought to be understood is why are they so communal '? The Congressite 
Hindus from the very beginning simply dare not study that question. Because they 
fear that such a study would compel their fad of a territorial Nationality, of Indian 
unity in a sense they understand it, to give up the ghost “Fanaticism-Folly”. You 
exclaim V But Fanatici.sra or Folly—it is lo tho moslems a solid fact. And you 
cannot get over it by calling it names but mast face it as it stands. To my mind 
for reasons alluded to above, it is quite human for the Moslems to bear instinctive 
apathy to tho idea of a terrilorial nationality, as envisaged by the Congressites who 
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in genera! are totally iguorant of Moaletn history, theology and (joliUcal trend of 
mind. This antipathy of the Indian Moslems can be seen through right perspective 
if yon bear at least the fodowing facts in mind. 

(a) The Moslems in general and Indian Moslems in particular have not as yet 
grown oat the historical stage of intense religiosity and the theological concept of 
state. 

(b) Their theology and theooratical politics divide the human world into two 
groups only : The Moslem land and tho enemy land. All lands which are either 
entirely inhabited by the Moslems or are ruled over by the Moslems are Moslem 
lands. All lands which are mostly inhabited by non-Moslems or are ruled over by 
a non-Moslem power are enemy lands and no faithful Moslem is allowed to bear 
any loyalty to them and is called upon to do everything in his power by policy or 
force or fraud to convert the Non-Moslem there to Moslem faith, to bring about its 
political conquest by a Moslem power. It is no good quoting sentences here or 
there from Moslem books to prove the contrary. Read the whole book to know its 
trend. And again it is not with books that we ' are concerned here. It is with the 
followers of the books and how they translate them in practice. You will then see 
that the whole Moslem history and their daily actions are framed on the design I 
have outlined above. Consequently a territorial patriotism is a word unknown to the 
Moslem—nay is tabooed, unless in connection with a Moslem territory. Afghans can 
he patriots for Afghaniathan is a Moslem territory to-day. But an Indian Moslem—if 
ho is a real Moslem and they are intensely religions as a people—cannot faithfully 
bear loyalty to India as a country, as a nation, as a state, because it is to-day “An 
Enemy land” and doubly lost '.—for non-Moslems are in a majority hero and to boot 
it is riot rulod by any Moslem power, Moslem sovereign. 

(o) Add to this that of all non-Moslems the Hindus are looked upon as the most 
damned by Moslem theologians. For Christians and Jews aro after all “Kitabis”, 
having the holy books partially in common. But thu Hindus aro totally “Kafirs”, 
as a consequence their land ‘'Hindustan” is preeminoontly an ‘Enemy Land” as long 
as it is not ruled by Moslems or all Hindus do not embrace Islam. This is the 
religions mentality of tho Indian Moslems wlio still livo and move and have their 
being in religiosity. Tbera aro some of them like Maliamed Ali and others who in 
their individual capacity are not so religious-mindod but wlio nevertheless encourage 
mentality in their masses as a very suitable political, racial and cultural weapou, 
Wliat wonder then that tho Moslem League sliould openly declare its intention to 
join hands with non-Indian alien Moslem countries ratlier than witli Indian Hindus 
in forming a Moslem Federation V They could not bo accused from their point or 
view of being traitors to Hiudus than. Tlioir conscience was clear. They never 
looked upon our today’s ‘‘Hindustan” as thoir country. It is to them already 
an alien land, an enemy laud. 

(d) This is tho religious and living mentality nf tlio Moslems. Consequently 
their political and cultuial mentality also is essentially anti-Hindu and is bound to 
be so as long as they continue to bo Moslems and ‘tho faithful.” They are vividly 
conscious of the fact that they entered India ns conquerors and subjected the 
Hindus to their rule. They aro also giftod with a curious memory that is supremely 
oblivious of all events which remind them of their defeats and discomfitures. They 
will never remember that tlie Hindus beat tbera like a chip in hundred battle¬ 
fields in India and had in file long run treed all India from the Moslem yoke and 
re-estahlibhod Hindu pad-padshahi as iudicated above in section 6 of this address. 
They know, they form a powerful minority in India. Thoir population is growing 
in every successive census report. What is to be especially noted by our Hindu 
Saoghatanists party is tho fact that some of our Hindu superstitions and suicidal 
social customs like tho untouchability, tire ban on .shudhi, on widow remarriages etc. 
offer them a fertile field for Moslem proselytisatioa and conversion. So under 
tire present circumstances they rightly hope to iiicroase tlieir population and decrease 
the Hindus with equal rapidity. They know that tlio British aro sure for a long 
time to come to otter them every facility and help to strengthen tlis Moslem position 
against the Hindus whose rise and political ambitions the British whole-heartedly 
dread. They are also sure that the Congrossite Hindus in their pursuit of the silly 
fad of bringing about a Hindu-Mosiem unity in India based ou the impossible 
common bond of a territorial unity only are certain to yield to Moslem demands 
with an amount of Moslem browbeating as regards weightages, special and larger 
representation, eto. and especially in suppressing the Hindu Sangbatban movement 
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that is at present the only thorn in their sides. They realize that in the Indian 
Army and the armed Police they, the Moslems, in spite of their being in minority 
are already the predominant factor holding some 60 per cent jobs, With all these 
factors in their favour they are fully confident wisely or unwisely, that in case the 
British are overpowered in some bi^ world war the Moslem with the help of the 
Non-Indian Moslem powers bordering onr country may snatch out the political 
sovereignty of India out of British hands and re-establish a Moslem empire here. 
Then alone they can and will love India as their own country, as a “Moslem land” 
and sing wholeheartedly by themselves “Bharat hamara Desh hai 1!” or “Hindusthan 
hamara desh hai”. But till then it must remain “an enemy land” to the Moslem— 
to the Faithful. 

I wish the British also to take a serious note of the fact indicated at the close of 
this last paragraph and curtail their policy of encouraging Moslems too much in their 
anti-Hindu activities. In view of the open declaration of the Moslem League to divide 
India into two parts, inviting the alien Moslem nation from outside India to form a 
Moslem Federation and raise an Independent Moslem Xingdom in India, the British 
also should think twice before they trust their “favoured wife” too much just to spite 
the Hindus, The intrigues in Moslem history are all well known and the British 
may find in the end that in their attempt to encourage the Moslem separation move¬ 
ment just to spite the Hindus the British have but succeeded in spiting themselves. 
Nevertheless that concerns the British and they can take care of themselves. What 
concerns us Hindus is the fact that we get determined not to play the part of an 
handmaid either to the British or to the Moslems but are masters in our own house, 
Hindusthan, the land of tha Hindus. 

Wirn mis end in view what should be our Immediate Proqramme ? 

19. Knowing it then for certain that the Indian Moslems, for reasons some of 
wh'cb are referred to above, are about tbe last people to join the Hindus in forming 
any common political Nation on equal footing in India based on the only common 
bond of our territorial unity, out of a merely territorial Indian Patriotism, lot us 
Hindu sanghatanists first correct the original mistake, the original political sin which 
our Hindu Congressites most unwillingly committed at the beginning of the Indian 
National Congress movement and are persistently committing still of running after the 
mirage of a territorial Indian Nation and of seeking to kill as an impediment in that 
fruitless pursuit tlie lovegrowth of an organic Hindu Nation. Let us Hindus resume 
the thread of our national life where, as I have sliown in section 7 of this address 
our grand father left it at the fall of oiir Maratha and Sikh Hindu Empires. The 
life and organic growth of the self-conscious Hindu Nation that was suddenly struck 
with an atrophy of self-forgetfulness must again be revived, resurrected. Let us 
therefore boldly reproclaim even in the words of Coviudrao Kale who wrote them so 
early as in 1793 in his letter quoted in section 6 above that the land which extends 
from the Indus to the Southern seas is Hindusthan—the land of the Hindus and we 
Hindus are the Nation that owns it. If you cail it an Indian Nation it is merely an 
English synonym for the Hindu Nation. To us Hindus Hindusthan and India mean 
one and the same thing, We are Indians because we are Hindus and vice versa. 

Yes, we Hindus are a Nation by ourselves. Because, religious, racial, cultural, 
historical affinities bind us intimately into an homogenous nation and added to it wa 
are most pre-eminautly gifted with a territorial unity as well. Our racial being is 
identified with India—Our beloved Fatherland and our Holy land, above all and irres- 

E eotive of it all we Hindus will be a Nation and therefore we are a Nation. None 
as a right to challenge or demand a proof of our common nationality when some 
thirty crores of us are with it. 

It is absurd to call us a community in India. The Germans are the nation in 
Germany and the Jews a community. The Turks are the Nation in Turkey and tha 
Arab or the Armenian minority community. Even so the Hindus are the nation in 
India, in Hindusthan, and the Moslem minorities a community. 

Referring to the Sudetan Germans the leaders of the Moslem League threatened us 
the other day at their Karachi Session that if their demands in overriding the Hindus 
are not granted in India they would play the part of the Sudetan Germans and call in 
their Moslem coreligionist powers across the border inside India to their help as tbe 
Sudetan Germans called the Germans in Sudetan. To that threat I retort that our 
friends in the Moslem League should not cry till they are out of the woods. They 
ghould remember that their illustration cuts both ways. If they grow stronger they 
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can play the part of the Sudetan Germans alright. But if wo Hindus in India grow 
stronger in time Moslem friends of the teagne type will have to play the part of 
German Jews instead. We Hindis have taught the Shakas and the Huns already to 
play that part pretty well. So it is no use bandying words till the test comes. The 
taste of the pudding lies in the eating. 

Indian Nationalism also is Communalism in Relation to Humanity 

20. If to such an outspoken attitude of being a Hindu Nationalist on your part, 
and Indian Nationalist of the Congress raises the objection “Oh, but do you not see 
how narrow-minded it is to think of Hindus and Moslems, this race or religion and 
that in a separata mood ? Man to man we all are one. Let us think of universal 
brotherhood alone”. 

Then inquire of him in return “brother, universal brotheihood we Hindus adore 
even to a fault. Bat will yon tell us, oh Indian Nationalist, why you think of this 
nation and that, why think of an Indian Nationality in a separated mood ? Is it 
bocanse India is a territorial unit ? But then there are other territorial units in 
world. Why are you an Indian patriot and not an Abyssinian one and go there and 
fight for their freedom ? It is precisely because by company and education you feel 
yourselves more akin to the Indian people in virtue of racial or religious or cultural 
affinities than you feel at home with otlier nationalities—although you may not he 
aware of this reason verily you worship a god yon know not. Nor you know that 
Indian or any patriotism cannot but bo communal in relation to humanity ; for, 
nationality is as strong a prineiplu of human division as is racial or religious or 
cultural community. 


Hindu Nationalists should not at all be Apologetic to being called 
Hindu Communalists 1 

21. The fact is that Nationalism and oomratmalism are themselves either equally 
justifiable and human or not. Nationalism when it is aggressive is as immoral in 
unman relation as is oomraunalism when it tries to suppress the equitable rights of 
other communities and tries to usurp all to itself. But when communalism is 
only defensive, it is as justifiable and human as an equitable nationalism itself. The 
Hindn nationalists do not aim to usurp what belongs to others. Therefore, even it 
they be called Hindn communalists they are jnstitiably so and are about the only 
real Indian Nationalists. For, a real and justiliable Indian Nationalism must be 
equitable to all communities that compose the Indian Nation, But for the same 
reason the Moslems alone are communalists in an unjustifiable antinational and 
treacherous sense of the term. For it is they who want to usurp to themselves 
all that belongs to others. The Indian National Congress only condemns itself as an 
antinational body when it calls in the same breadth the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Moslem League as bodies equally communal in the reprehensible and treacherous 
sense of that term. Consequently, if to defend the just and equitable rights of 
Hindus in their own land is oommnualisra then wo are coraraunalists par excellence 
and glory in being the most devoted Hindu communalists which to us means being 
the truest and the most equitable Indian Nationalists. 

22. Having determined then once for all to revive the concept of an Organic 
Hindu Nation and regenerate its lifegrowth as the first item of our immediate 
programme the second and consequent item must be to review every action and every 
event in public life from the only standpoint of Hindu interests without mincing 
matters at all. Prom the local details of the music and mosque questions right up to 
the question of Indian Federation and from the internal Indian political policy to our 
foreign and international policy and relations we shall openly and separately take 
up a stand as Hindus and support, oppose or take every step in the interests of 
Hindudom alone. Our polities henceforth will bo purely Hindu politics fashioned and 
tested in Hindu terms only, in such wise as will help the consolidation, Freedom and 
Life-growth of our Hindu Nation. 

23. The thiid item in our immediate programme will bo a redeclaration of our 
attitude to the question of Indian Unity even in its territorial aspect. In its own 
interest the Hindu Nation does not shut the door to any possibility of an united 
Indian Nation, provided it is based on an equitable and equal footing. The Hindus 
will ever be ready to grant equal rights and representation to all minor communities 
in India in legislature and services, civil and political life in proportion to the popu- 

42 
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lation and merit. The Hindus although they are in ovorwlielming majority, will 
still waive their right of claiming any preferential treatment, and .special prerogative 
which in fact in every other nation are due to the major community. But the 
Hindus will never tolerate the absurd and the unheared of claim of the minorities 
to have any preferential treatment, Woightages or special favours, over and above 
what the major community obtains. The Hindu nation will go so far as to accept the 
equitable national principle of “ouo man ono vote" irrespcclive of religion or raco or 
culture in the formation of a common Indian State. But it sliall knock on the head 
any political demand that claims “ono Moslem three votes” and “three Hindus one 
vote 11” or any cultural demand that antagonises or insults or suppresses Hindu culture 
iu its historical, linguistic, religious or racial aspect. The raiuoritios will bo free to 
follow their religiou, speak their language, developo their cultiiro amongst ihemselvos 
provided it does not iufriugo on tlie equal liglils of others or is not opposed to public 
peace and morality. If tlia Moslems juiu ns ou those equitable couditious and bear 
undivided loyalty to tlie Indian State and the liuli.an State alone well and good. Utlior- 
wise our formula liolds good. “If you como, with you, if you don’t, without you ; 
but if you oppose, iuspite of you, we Iliudus will light out the good batile of achie¬ 
ving the iudopoudenco of India and horald the rebirth of a free and mighty Hindu 
Nation in near future 1” 

24. Our foreign nulicy also will bo guided from an outspoken & unalloyed Hindu 
point of view. All thoso nations who aro friendly or likely to bo helpful to Hindu 
nation will be our friends aud allies. All those who oppose the Hindu Nation or are 
likely to ondangei' Hindu iutorosts will he opposed by us. AH thoso who do neither 
we will observe a policy of noulrality toward* them, irrospeefivo of auy political ism 
they choose to follow for themsclvos. No academic & emfity slogans of demociacy 
or Nazism or Fascism can he t.ho guiding priuciide of our foreign policy, Hindii 
interests alone will bo our lost. No moic “KhilaCats' or “ralostiuo afals” can dupe 
us into suicidal sympatliies aud complications. Our relations will) En(;laiid also will 
be guided by tlie same Hitufu (lolicy, having the ahsoluto iiolilical indc|>cudonco of 
the Hindu Nation in view. 

25. Towards the minorities our attitude uiidor the piesuut circumstaiicos must be 

differential. Tho Hindu will assure thorn all that wo hate none, neither llio Moslems 
not Christians nor tho ludian ICuropuaus hut henceforth wo slmll take good care to 

see that none of them dares to hate or bolittlo tho Hindus either, amongst tho 

minorities, or thoso latter. 

The Parsis are by raco, religion, language, culture most akin to us. They have 
gratefully bceu loyal to India aud have made her their only homo. They have jiro- 
duoed some of the best ludiau patriots and revolutionists like Dada Bliai and Madam 
Cama. They will have to be and tliorcforo shall bo incorpoiated into tho common 
Indian State with porCoctly equal rights & trust. 

The Christiau minority is civil, ha.s no oxlratorritorial political do.sigus against 
India, is not linguistically and culturally avorso to the Hindus aud tlicroforo can be 
politically assimilated with us. Only iu roligion they differ fium us and aro a pro¬ 
selytising church. So in that mattor alono ilio Hindus must bo on llicir guard aud 

give the raissioneries no blind latitude to carry ou tlieir activities tmyoud voluntary 
and legitimate couvoision. The Hiudus also must continue to locouvert tlie Christiaus 
and cari'y on the Shuddhi movement on tho same voluntary and |i'';itiraato basos. It 
is only in our Travancore state that (ho Christiaus seem to chorisii .some political 
design against tbe Hindu state aud it is only tliero that we shall have to treat them 
with some political distrust by not allowing thorn too much latitudo in tho state of 
affairs and offices, till they too cease to bo political suspects to tho Hindus as the 
Christians in other parts of India have ceased to be. 

As to the JEWS in India, they aro, too, have given us no political or cultural 
trouble and are not in the main a proselytising people, tlioy will bo frioudly towards 
the Hindus who have sheltered them when homeless and can be easily assimilated 
in a common Indian state. But this fact must not laud us again into the suicidal 
generosity our forefathers had been guilty in other cases of inviting colonies of 
nou-Hindus to India. With every sympatliy with tho Jews outside India, the 
Hindus therefore oppose the present congressito proposal of inviting or allowing any 
new Jewish colony to settle in India. India must bo a Hindu land, reserved for the 
Hindus. While our own Hindu over-population in some parts of ludia is hard pressed 
to find land for extension, how absurd it is to invito non-Hindu colonies to settle 
our thinly populated parts 1 How ridiculous it is to find some congressites preach- 
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ing birth control to restrict our own population in order to avoid over-crowding and 
start straightaway to invite .luwish colonies to settle in India. We must exhort our 
esteemed Divvan of Koohiu in partioular to taka a leaf out of the history of Tra- 
vancoro and set his face sternly against any proposal or outside pressure to allow the 
alien Jews to colonise the Lands in Koohiu. 

So far as the Moslem minority is oonoorned 1 have already dealt with it at 
length. Ill short wo must watuh it in all its actions with the greatest distrust 
possible. Granting on the one hand every equitable treatment which an Indian 
citizen can claim in an equality of footing with other, we must sternly refuse 
them any the least preferential treatment in any sjihore of life, religious cultural or 
political. Not only while we are engaged in our struggle for liberating India but 
oven after India is free wo must look upon them as suspicious friends and taka great 
care to son that the northern frontios of India are well guarded by staunch and 
powerful Hindu forces to avoid the possible danger of the Indian Moslems going 
over to the alien Moslem nations across the Indus and betraying our Hindus to 
our Non-Hindu foes. 

Bor now to Bell the Cat 

26. dVhilo listening to all this and agreeing with me in tote as to the efficacy of 
this Hindu policy in future, every Hindu Banghatanist here must have boon weighed 
down with the single question “But how are we to bell the cat ? How to raise 
ways and means to put this policy into practice ? How are we to enable ourselves 
to bo in so strong a position as to shape events to our liking in face of the ovor- 
whelraing predicament and powerlossuoss in which the Hindu Sanghatauist movement 
is stuck to-day V” I toll you, don’t be downhearted. The most efficient weapon is 
already lying dose at your hand ; only stretch out your hand in the right direction 
and you grasp it. Lot irs just begin at the begiuuing and capture the political power 
that obtains in Indian to-day. 

37. If but the Hindu 8anghatauists capture the seats that are allotted to the 
Hindus under the present coustitutiou in Municipalities, Boards and Legislatures you 
will find that a sudden lift is given to the Hindu movement so as to raise it to an 
incredible power in relation to yonr present alround he!plessue.ss. “It is a bigger 
order still I yon may explain : How are we to capture even that political power 

which is allotted to the Hindus to-day ? lii a tit of self-forgetfulness it is we Hindus 

who re.signed that iiower iuto the hands of 'the Congressite.s. It is true we Hindus 
made the Congress wtiat it is. But it has now suddenly tamed against us who 

raised it to a position of power over some seven provinces in India I Now the very 

concept of a Hindu Nation stinks in its nostrils, it has already declared the Hindu 
Mahasabha a communal and rcprobensiblo body and ordered a millions of Congressite 
Hindus not to have anytiiing to do with it. U may be iliat one of these days it may 
proclaim tlie Hindu Saughataii movement itself as an act of high treason against the 
Congress fal of an Indian tenilorial Batriotism. But it is now grown too strong 
for us to dislodge it from its po.sition and compel it to yield back the political power 
which as of a right was duo to us Hindus alone !” 

I know that the difficulty stares every Hindu Sanghatauist in the face all over India, 
ft is true that tiio Congress iooiis to-day like a visitable anti-Hindii tower of strength— 
but I assure you it is a plaiuod one 1 Approve the canvass and you will find it I! 

Let tub Himiu Sa.xgu.axan Boycott tub Con(>I{es,s and it will come to 
ITS Se.nses in no Time 1 1 

28. Before we proceed to indicate the easiest remedy to capture the political 
povver aud disable the Oongreas from doing any [iractioal harm to the Hindu 
Saughatau rnovomoiit, let us declare in unmistakable teiras tliat wo are not out to 
.spite the Congros.s lustitutioii itself nor the loaders aud followers thereof. Mr. 
Jinnah is quite corroot in stating that tlie Congress has been since its inception down 
to this day a Hindu body tnanned mostly by the Hindu brains, Hindu money, and 
Hindu sacrifice. Even today some of them are noble patriots. They are erring but 
cannot bo wicked aud almost all of them are our own kith and kin, The few 
Moslems there, although tlioy are allowed to boss tho Congress policy at times 
tlirough tlie suicidal folly of tlio Hindu loaders, are but uoueutitios, are kept there 
merely as figureheads to run tho poor show of an ‘united Indian nation’. Wo are out 
not to spite the Congress as an institution but to chastise its auti-Hindu policy, to 
euro it of the intolerable hypocracy which is all the more harmful for its strutting 
about under the mark of Truth, Truth absolute and nothing but truth, with its lathi 
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charges and English bayonets going nearly hand in hand with non-violence, non-vio¬ 
lence absolute and nothing but non-violence in thought, word and deed !! 

So under the present circumstance the Congress has compelled us to disown it 
and divert it of all power to represont the Hindus in any aspect or capacity whatso¬ 
ever. They have foolishly challenged the Hindu community and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and we must take up the challenge. 

Just think, oh Hindu Sanghatanists, on what meat does this congress feed that it 
has grown so great ? Only remember that the Congress draws all its supplies, men, 
money and votes, from ths Hindus. Then cut off those supplies aud the position 
which the Congress has taken against the Hindus and which seems to be so 
impregnable will be untenable in no time. 

All the national importance aud political power that the Congress has come to 
wield today in India and the ministries and majorities it liolds in legislatures are but 
derived from the Hindu Electorate. The Congrossite Hindu cannot get a single 
Mahomedan vote, for the constitution itself is communal. The Mohomedans can vote 
only for a Mohomedan, the Christians for a Christian and so on. The Congressites, 
and they are mostly Hindus, can but get thorn elected to the legislatures, boards aud 
municipalities, on the strength of the Hindu votes. If the Hindu make it a point 
not to vote for a Congress ticket, then ? Not a single congressman can be returned 
to either a local body or a legislature! They stand on Hindu shoulders as Hindu 
candidates and as soon as they raise themselves to those higli places they kick the 
Hindus back, disown the Hindus, call Hindu organizations as communal and therefore 
reprehensibly betray Hindu interests at every turn but keep dancing attendance on 
the Moslem League. But if you withdraw your shoulder, your support, then ? 
You will find that the political power and public impoitauce of the Congress as dead 
as a door nail. 

They call themselves Indian Nationalists. But every stop they take is communal. 
They have guaranteed special protection to minorities, Mo.slems, Christiaus, 

Europeans etc. Is that Indian Nationalism ? A true Indian Nationalist must know 
nothing of Moslems and Hindu minorities aud majorities. To him all must be 

Indians only. Why they then take cognisance of communities, religions or racial, 
in India ? And it they can take cognisance of the communal minorities then why 
they fight so shy to take cognisance of the major community the Hindu, or call 
those who do so as reprehensible communalists V Nay more: A true Indian Nationa¬ 
list if honest will never go abegging for votes from a constituency which is openly 
tabulated as general that means non-Moslem, non-Christian eto. that is, an electorate 
which is not national. A truly Indian National electorate cannot be divided _as 

Moslem one and Non-Moslem one or Christian one, and Non-Christian one, special 
and general. A truly Indian National electorate mu.st be only an “Indian Electorate”, 
pure and simple without the least mention of tho Uonational, unreasonable 

difference of race or religion. If our congressites are true and conscientious Indian 
Nationalists they ought to refuse foithwith to stand as candidates to elections under 
this communal electoral roll aud resign their seats forthwith which are tainted with 
these communal labels. Is there a single Congress Minister or member ready to 
resign and run that ordeal : None, none 1 Next election when they come to your 
Hindu doors to bog for voles toll tliera in all honesty & humility ‘Sirs Congressmen, 
you are Indian Nationalists ; but I am a Hindu and this is an Hindu Electorate. 
Then how can you accept a vote so tainted by comraunalism. ITeaso go to a truly 
‘Indian Nationalist electorate’ to beg of votes whorcover yon may find it, and if you 
find it nowhere in the world today please wait till a pure and simple and truly 
‘Indian electorate’ comes into being ! Do you think you will find a dozen congress 
candidates honest enough to do so V None, none ! 

Then again every candidate under tho present constitution has to write his 
religion and even caste. Then only can he be drafted out to separate electorates, 
Hindus, Moslems, Christians eto. These Congress candidates in the election season 
quietly write down their community as Hindus ! They marked down Hindu homes 
even according to castes. Brahmans, Marathas, Bhangis eto. aud thou allot their 
candidates according to their castes to the caste voters so that he may pool up 
larger votes. They appeal even to caste prido and caste hatred. In the eleotional 
season they are communalists of the worst type. But as soon as the election season 
is over the Congress candidates don on again liis Indian National robes and hits 
back the very Hindu who paid him his vote as a Hindu that it is a shame for a 
Hindu to call himself a Hindu aud to be a member of Hindu Mahasabha. 
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But if you once make it quite clear that you as Hindus are not going to vote 
for any such seasonal Hindu but only for a Hindu who is born and bred aad_ means 
to continue to turn to his Hindu race even after the election season is over 
and if once these gentlemen know for certain that they can never be elected on 
Hindus votes unless they are members of the Hindu Mahasabha—what do_ you think 
will happen ? I assure you that 75 per cent of these Indian Nationalists will vie with 
each other to register themselves as members of the Hindu Mahasabha overnight and 
vow to be Hindus even fanatically throughout their life •, rather than loose a chance 
of being members and ministers and sombodies in the Government Secretariats ! 

Then the only way which is also unbelievably easy, not only to chastise the 
Congress Nationalist fad but even to raise Hindudom to uncalculably and powerful 
position in the land at a stroke is under the present eircumstanoes this : 

(1) Boycott the Congress ; (2) Don’t vote for the Congress ticket; (3) and vote 
only for a confirmed and merited Hindu Nationalist. 

39. Let no Hindu Sanghatanist pay a single farthing or lend a_ single member or 
register a single vote for the Congress ticket. Wo know by experience that even a 
staunch Hindu has to act against Hindu interests as soon as he is tainted by a 
Congress ticket under the Congress discipline and for the selfish fear that ho would 
otherwise lose his job. When once the congressites knew that the Congress cap 
or ticket is at a serious discount in the Hindu market, is no royal road to the con¬ 
oils or local bodies you will find that the Hindu caps will sell like hot cakes and 
Hindu Sabha tickets will rise in an unsupplyable demand ! 

30. In a nnt-shell the position is this ; there is a Moslem electorate to protect the 

Moslem interests. There is a Hindu electorate in fact, though it is named to spite 
the Hindus as “general," which we can use to protect the Hindu interests. The 
Moslem being in majority in some three provinoos they took good care to see that only 
these Moslems were elected on their votes who pledge openly to save Moslem 
interests alone. We Hindus are in majority in some seven provinces. Wo still 
handed over our votes to those some of whom blatantly proclaimed they were not 

Hindus at ait and all of whom promisod that thoy were not going to safeguard 

the special interests of Hindus, not oven the just and equitable interests of Hindus as 
Hindus. The result is that even iu those seven provinces where we are in nwority 
and of course in those three provinces where Moslems dominate—we HTindus 
are reduced to bo veritable helots throughout our land. In _ some cases as 

in Bengal and the Frontier our very life and property stands in hourly danger, 
the honour of womenhood insecure, 'i’hue wo Hindus have been thrown away to the 
winds whatever and not an unsubstantial political power was won by hard 

struggle carried on and saorlflces undergone by our Hindu patriots and by 
ourselves amongst them for the last fifty years and more, while the Moslem 
ministers are openly members of tho Moslem League, they lead it, they avow to 
be the advocate of Moslmi interests oven, threaten to “satav" the Hindus, frame 
themselves and get passed Government bills to reserve 60 p, c. services for Moelems 
in Bengal. But what do the Congressite Ministers and members whom Hindu 
electorates sent to the Councils to represent Hindu interests do ? In Bengal, the 
Congress M. L. A.s practically supported this atrocious Moslem reservation, 
they have acquiesced all over India in the pro-Moslem communal award—and 
denounce the Hindu Sabha also for carrying on agitation with it !I In every case 
when Hindu interests are threatened by Moslems they have leaned towards the 
Moslems just to -^Wirade that they were Indian patriots. Witness the Congress 
attitude with regard the Shahidganj affair, the Delhi temple struggle, the Nizam 
and the Bhopal questions. But is not such an anti-national pro-moslem attitude 
also an act of communalism 7 It is worse on the part of a Congressite who 
got himself elected ou Hindu votes : it is downright treacherous 1 

Fbom a solid Hindu Nationalist Front 

31. The only way to chastise this anti-Hindu and anti-National policy of the 
Congress, the best and easiest remedy under the circumstances lies in the fact 
of forming a Hindu National Front I Let all our Sadhus, Sanataiiists, Arya- 
samajists and Bangbatanists organizations all over India make it a point never 
to vote for a Congress candidate but vote for a Hindu nationalist candidate alone. 
Even today the strength of all these faithful Hindu parties put together cannot 
but be counted in millions. We shall and must succeed in forming majorities in 
almost all provinces where Hindus are in majority. Even if we fail iu some cases 
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Ihrough the folly of a number of Hindu renegades it is still quite possible to 
begin with, to return a sufficio'ntly strong miiioriiy of Hindu Nationalists to the 
councils in provinces and the centre to make it impossible for any Government to 
function without gaining the support of out Hindu Nationalist party. If you 
do this,—you will have real Hindu Ministries, Hindu National Ministries, openly 
avowed to safeguard Hindu inlerests in seven provinces at a stroke 1 That will 
raise the Hindu cause and the Hindu Nation immediately to bo the greatest 
political power in the land. You will find as if by a transfer scene that Uindudom 
has come home, the Hindu Mahasabha suddenly lifted out of its present state 
being a persecuted and neglected body and raised to the position of dictator¬ 
ship in shaping the political destiny of India. I vory Hindu will raise his head 
high and erect, conscious of his importance nnd assured of the Government 
backing he is sure to got in the defence and assertions of all his legitimate 
rights, religious, racial, cultural. If a Hindu girl is molested in any part of the 
land by a Moslem gunda such a condign punishment will promptly be inflicted 
on him as to render all Moslem gundas tremble to touch any other Hindu girl as 
fearfully as they do in molesting an English girl. If any riot on the part of 
the Moslem fanatics seeks to force the Hindus to forego their civil rights, the 
armed police and the military forces will be so promptly and vigourously made 
to function against the aggressive party that Moslem riots will be a thing of the 
past and they will learn to tolerate Hindu music by the public ihorough-faie 
as kindly as they do now the Government nnd English bands nnd processions. 
The peasants and the labourers will get what is due to them as the very proof 
of national life and industry and commerce. Hindu language will bo safe, 
Hindu script will bo sate, Hindu religion will be safe, no illegitimate or forceful 
conversion of a Hindu to non-Hindu faiths will be tolerated for a minute. No 
Hindu advances will be made begging on knees before the Moslems for unity. Being 
confident in our own Hindu strength to achieve Indian Independence through our 
own saerifioe and struggle oven as we did in the past our Hindu nationalists 
will be prepared to fight any uon-llindu power that stands in the way of our 
onward march towards the achievement of the independence of Hindusthan and 
its maintenance against all non-IIindu invasions. The very concept and ideal & 
right of a powerful Hindu Nation will bring out all that is best and bravest 
in the Hindu spirit to the forefront as nothing else can do. If the Moslems pass 
an act, i.c. in Bengal to reserve 60 p. c. services for Moslems, our Hindu national 
ministries will at once get an net passed in Hindu majority provinces to reserve 
90 ja. c. services for Hindus even where we are only 80 p. c. in population, as a 
retributory measure without making aey the least apology for it. AYhen we will 
be in a position to retaliate thus in this wise nnd do retaliate the Moslems will 
come to their senses in a day. Wo shall not only save Hindu rights and honour 
in the Hindu provinces but even in provinces where wo Hindus are in minority. 
Knowing that every attempt to tyrannise the Hindus is sure to recoil on 
themselves and react for the worse on Moslem interests in all India—the Moslems 
will learn to behave as good boys and it is then they will bo anxious to 
open unity talks and knowing they are in a hopeless minority in India and no 
more dreams of mass conversions of Hindus by force and fraud and by kidnapping 
Hindu children in sight—the Moslems will inevitably nnd soon be in a frame of 
mind to acquiesce in equitable Hindu Moslem unity pacts. 

We shall, in the runjab and the Frontier, have an allied party with onr Bikh 
Hindu flank. Our Sikh Hindus, though they have a separate electorate and rightly so 
under the present circumstances, are strong enough to defend Sikh culture and 
honour and interests which are but our own culture and honour and interests 
and wc will work hand in hand against all non-Hindu nggressions from outside 
the Frontier. In the Central legislature also the Hindu Nationalists will compell 
the Government, if you only return staunch Hindu Nationalist members in 
majority, to take drastic military steps against the Frontier Moslem tribes, beat 
them like a chip in no timo nnd render our Hindu life and property there as safe 
as that of the handful of Europeans continue to he. In Maharashtra our Hindu 
National parly shall ally itself with the Democrats of preseut under that 
redoubtable champion of equitable and truly National policy—Jamuadas Mehta, 
the eminent leader of opposition Dr. Amhcdkar nnd in all other provinces with 
every party nnd every one who stands for and in so far as he stands for safe¬ 
guarding the just, and national and equitable interest ol Hindus in common with 
all other citizens of India irrespective of race or religion 
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32. Nor need Ihero bo any fear of breaking up the socalled united front 
against British Imperialism. Thu present Congress united front is a feigned show, 
a house of cards. The Hindu National united front will bo a realistic, homogeneous, 
the living Front. We shall not only be able to advance the just interests of 
the Hindu Nation but side by side will bo in a position with our equitable 
and truly Indian National policy—as 1 have outlined in section 23 of this address, 
—even to advance the interest of tho Indian Nation even iu its territorial sense 
also fat more rapidly and solidly and vigorously than this present Quixotic 
Congress policy with its proposals of doing away with armed military and 
guarding the frontiers with girl volunteers with Charkhas in their hands can ever 
do 1 Down with all that nonsense for ever and up with the matter of fact 
Indian politics and the consequent Hindu Nationalist front. 

Remember, oh Hindus, that in raising the standard of this Hindu Nationalist 
Front, you are exercising but your legitimate constitutional rights and can give 
unjustiiiablo affront to none. Every Hindu is required by the constitution 
to vote for whomsoever he likes. So long as bayonets do not extort your votes 
against your own will for an anti-Hindu candidate, so long it is the easiest 
and legitimate thi.'ig for yon to vote for an Hindu Nationalist. If but every 
Hindu does that easy duty for his race Hiiidudom is saved. And if the Hindu 
do not do even that much and determine to commit a cultural and political and 
racial suicide by voting for an anti-Hindu and anti-Natioual organization as tho 
Congress has grown today into one—not even Brahinadeva can save you. 

Then begin, at least you Hindu Saiighatanists who are determined to see that 
Hiiidudom assert itself, begin at once at the beginning, form a united Hindu National 
front under an unalloyed lliiidu National Flag .and capture tho political power that 
oven today obtains by voting only for a llindn Nationalist and you will see that 

the largo part of your pre.sont local and detailed grievances dissipate like a mist at 
tho very sight of Hindu Nationalist ministries formed in seven pi'Oviaoo.s in India 

and at tho oontro. When you have this much more shall bo added up to you and 

one of these days you slialf have heralded an indopondont and strong and mighty 

Hindu Nation which is but tantamount with a mighty Indian Nation based on 
perfect equality of citizenship for all loyal and faithful Indian citizens irrespeotivo 
of race and religion from Indus to the Boas. Remombor “those who have more 
will bo added upto them but those wlio have not even tliat will bo taken away from 
them which tliey liavo !’’ This is tho inexpugnable law iu this matter of fact world 1 
Capture and Have tlicu lirst tlte political power that exists I Raise tlio standard of a 
Hindu Nation I See to it that India must remain a ilindustlian h'orevor : never a 
Pakistlian 1—an Anglisthau never never !!! And let all India resound with 

Hindu Dhauhaki jav 1 Hindu Rasiitiuiu jav !! Vanuk MatauaM !!! 

Resolutions 

The following i.s the text of the icsolutioDS passed on the 29tb. & 30th. 
December :— 

1 Condolence 

The Hindu Maliasabba places on record its deep sense of loss at tho sad demise 
of (i) Maliatraa Han.sraj, (ii) Hoii’blo 0. S. Kliaparde, (iii) Pandit Atmaram 
Amritsari, (iv) Dr. Broicinlta Nath Seal and (v) Pandit Mahabir Prasad Dwivedi, 
who during their life time sowed IlinUustliau and Hindu cause witli great zeal. 

II Fundamental Rights 

Resolved that a Gommittoo consisting of one represontativo from eacli Province 
and State be elected by tho Members of tho All India Committee of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha, to consider lirstly the advisibility of declaring fimdamontal rights and 
secondly, if it is in favour of the advisibility of such a declaration, to present a 
detailed draft of such rights to the Hindu Malta Sabha before tho next Session. The 
Committee shall have tho powers to co-opt. 

Ill III- UEnAiiAu (Aryan Name Bhaoanaoaic) 

(a) In view of the fact that tlio Hindus in tho Hyderabad Stale are not allowed 
to enjoy religious liberty and other civic, cultural and political rights and that tho 
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Government of H. E. H. the Nizam has taken no steps to concede the legitimate 
demands of the Hindus in the matter and has thereby compelled the Hindus in and 
outside Hyderabad to resort to Civil Resistance, this Sabha accords its full support 
to the Civil Resistance Movements started against the Nizam Government and calls 
upon all Hindus to continue it vigorously and actively, until all the rights are 
conceded to the Hindus in accordance with their numerical strength in the State. 

(b) The Maha Sabha condemns the attitude of the Congress authorities in weak¬ 
ening the movement of Civil Resistance by advising the State Congress to suspend 
their own movement ont of fear of Muslim opposition and in once again betraying 
the cause and the fundamental rights of the Ilindiis. 

(cl That a Committee be appointed by the President of the Hindu Mahasabha to 
consider the ways and means for supporting these movements of active 
Civil Besistance. 

IV Army and its Constitution, Etc. 

(i) Whereas at the time of the real critical emergency very grave and entire 
responsibility for defence of Hindusthan will fall upon the Hindus alone both in the 
matter of fighting aggression from outside and of quelling tnternal disturbance, and 
rebellions and also in the matter of maintaining law and order in ihe country. 

(ii) Whereas the defence organisation of Hindusthan in its triple departments 
the Army the Navy and the Air force, should be absolutely self-sufficient in all its 
details so that in times of emergency Hindusthan may not be obliged to look to and 
wait helplessly for assistance to arrive from England which may in all probability 
not arrive at all in time. 

Resolved that to avoid such a fateful contingency it is high time for the Govern¬ 
ment (a) to make provision for the establishment of factories and industrial 
establishments for manufacturing in Uindusihau of Aero and Motor Engines, 
armoured tanks and cars, heavy guns of all sizes of latest types with their 
ammunition and with their research department, etc. (b) to establish ’mmediately a 
Naval College and Air Force College; (c) to expand the Indian Military Academy, 
Debra Dun so as to copo with the demand for completely Indianising the Indian 
Army as early as possible not later than 15 vears, (d) to establish Feeder Military 
Schools in various provinces like the Bhonsla Mililary School, Nasik, and to subsidise 
them ; (e) to expand the Indian Territorial Foices including the University Training 
Corps in the different Provinces (f) to modify the Aims Act in a manner so as to 
enable people to bear and possess arms with the samo facilities wliich the people of 
the European Nations enjoy, 

Resolved further that with a view to evolve financially and technically a sound 
«rnctical scheme for this purpose, a Committee composed of Military, Mauufacturing 
and Industrial experts both British and Indian, and of leading Indian politicians and 
statesman with non-olficial mojority be appointed forthwith. 

II. Resolved that in view of the fact that after the inauguration of the Federal 
ISeheme of Ooveiument of Hindusthan, the Indian Army will cease to bo the army 
of the Britisli Ooverument who alone have been so far entirely responsible for the 
composition of the Indian Array, as it is to-day, and that in view of the further 
fact that the ludiau Army will then be the army of the Federal Government in the 
composition of which Federal Units will rightly claim representation aoording to 
their proportion in the general population of the country, the Hindu Mahasabha 
hereby brings it to the uotice of the Government that (a) the present monopoly and 
dominance mostly of (ho so-ealled Moslem martial races of the Punjab in the 
present composition of the Indian Army is absolutely incompatible with the scheme 
of the Federal Ooverument ; (b) therefore, the method of recruitment hitherto 
followed be entirely changed, so that Ihe distinction of martial and non-martial 
classes be forthwith abolished, and, (c) a common standard of physical fitness be 
prescribed and all those who will stand the test of the prescribed standard be 
&igib!e for recruitment in the Army, irrespective of caste, creed and colour, so that 
Federal Units bo given an open opportunity to supply their quota in the composition 

of the Army. ... n -i- l 

III. The Hindu Maha Sabha strongly prote.sts against tho policy of the British 
Government in preferring persons from a few provinces and from a few specified 
classes only for recruitment to tho Army and other Forces and in not distributing 
recruitment on the basis of merit alone over all the provinces and classes of people 
in Hindusthan. Tho Maha Bahha warns the Government against the potential harm 
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and the chances of extra-territorial treachery on the part of the Muslims which the 
present policy involves. The Maha Sabba, therefore, calls upon the British Govern¬ 
ment to so constitute the Indian Army and other forces as to enable all the 
Provinces and the classes of people to bear equally the burden of Ilindusthan’s 
defence and internal peace ; and with a view to create National Militia calls upon 
the Central and Provincial Governments to start np-to-date Military Colleges in each 
Province ; and to make Military training a compulsory subject in High Schools and 
Colleges. 

V. Akharas, Military Schools And Volunteer Corps 

The Hindu Maha Sabha urges upon the local Hindu Sabhas the need of opening 
the Akharas for the improvement of their physique, of starting Rifle Clubs on the 
lines of the Provincial Rifle Association of C. P. and Berar founded through the 
indefatigable and pioneer efforts of our revered Dr. B. S. Moonje and of providing 
Military Training and discipline for the Hindu Youtlis. The Hindu Mahasabha is 
delighted to find that tho progress of Bhonsla Military School has, taking into 
consideration the manifold difliculties under which it has to function, proved 
satisfactory beyond expectation. The Hindu Maha Babha also congratulates Dr. 
Hedgewar upon his untiring efforts made in this direction through his well-known 
organization, the Eashtriya Bwayam Sevak Sangh which is a great assest to the 
Hindu Nation and calls upon the Hindus in general and youths in particular to join 
it in large number all over Hindusthan. 

VI. Federation 

(a) While the Hindu Maha Sabha is emphatically of opinion that tho Govern¬ 
ment of India Act 1935 including the scheme of Federation adumbrated therein, is a 
highly inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing moasnre, the Maha Sabha, with 
a view to secure and maintain the integrity of the entire country, is of opinion that 
considering the present situation oven the schema of Federation as it stands in the 
said Act should be worked in order that British India and Hindu States should send 
to the Federal Legislatures only such representatives as would protect Hindu rights 
and interests so that tho Legislatures may not be missued by the anti-Hindu, Anti¬ 
national and re-actionary forces in the country. 

(b) The Hindu Maha Sabha strongly condemns the attitude of the Moslem 
League loaders disclosed by them recently at Karachi in proposing two Federations, 
one of the Moslem States with liberty to join any other Moslem State beyond the 
Indian Frontier and another of Non-Moslem States, as not only a serious menance to 
the growth of Indian Nation but also as a clear indication on their part to establish a 
full-fledged Muslim Raj in certain parts of the country leaving a door open for the 
future domination of tho whole of the Hindusthan by their co-religionists, Indian or 
foreign, 

(e) The Maha Sabha calls upon all tho Hindus to wake up to the realities of the 
situation and rally all available forces in order to euablo them to frustrato this 
Moslem object. 


VII Hindu National Parliamentary Board 
AVhereas the existence of at least two parties is essential for democracy to function, 
and whereas witliout an effective opposition party the Government is converted into 
a tyranny by one party and whereas the phenomenal success of the Congress in tho 
last election, won by means of persistent propaganda representing that the present 
constitutional advance is the result of Congress sacrifices, has mado the Congress 
High Command totalitarian and dictatorial in outlook and whereas the Congress 
policy has been consistently detrimental to the Hindu causo and has culminated in 
the Communal Award which has been practically accepted by the Congress and 
whereas the present constitutional advance is not the result of Congress sacrifices but 
of the saorifioes made by Hindus of all shades of opinion and action ; 

Now, therefore, the Hindus assemblod in this 20th Session of the Hindu Maha 
Sabha resolve that to combat the evil effects of the policy hitherto followed by the 
Congress and also for the purpose of forming an effective opposition party in the 
Legislature both Provincial and Central, ready to take over the Government if need 
be, a Hindu National Parliamentary Board bo appointod to take all steps including 
preparation for lighting tho next elections and appeal to all parties who are in agree¬ 
ment with this cause to co-operate and lend full support to tho Board. 

43 
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THE ALL INDIA HINDU MAHA8ABHA t NAaPTO- 

VHI CONURESS AND HiNDU MaUASABHA 

(a) The Hindu MaJia Sablia enters its emphatio pretest against the recent declara¬ 
tion made by the Congress to the ellbct that the Hindu Maha Sabha hko the Mushra 
League is a cominunai orgaaization and warns tbo Congress that having aoclaiod 
tlius, it has foifoitod its claim to reproscnt tlio interest of tlio Hindus. 

(b) That the Hindu Maha Sabha representing as it does tlio Hindus of Hindus- 
than warns the Congress, the Muslim League and the (tovornment that any agreoineut 
that may bo at rived at betwoeu ilio Congress and tlio League or any plan ot tbo 
Congress oonoeruing the rights of tlio Hindus will not be binding on the Hindu Maha 
8abha or on the Hindus generally. 

(c) The Hindu Maha Sabha declares that it is the only national organization in 
the country and that tliore is no other natioiiiil polities tliau that of the Hindu Sabha 
for the country as a whole and for the Hindus particularly, 

(d) The Hindu Maha Sabha calls upon the Hindus to rally round tiie hannei’ of 
Hinduism and Hindu Maha Hahha. 

IX Communal Awaud 

The Hindu Maha Sahlia leiloratos its couderanation ot tlio Communal Award as it 
is grossly unjust to Hindus, iioti-n.ational and undomocratic in charaoter and as it 
makes the growth of rcsiionsible Oovenimcnt in India absolutely impossihlo. 

The Maha Sabha refusing as it dues to look upon the Communtrl Award as a dead 
issue, calls upon the Hmdus to carry on persistant agitation against it, both hero and 
abroad, until it is replaced by a system of real y National Hopuisentatioii. 

The Maha Sabha coirdomtis Ihu Congress members ot Hio Assembly elected from 
tire Hindu Coustituoncios in (lie various rrovinces, particularly from Hciigal, who in 
working the legislatures have in (itToet accepted the Communal Award and have 
been through their activities in the legisiauiros, iiolpnig tho mainli'imnco of the 
obnoxious Award. 

X Aiiuuciion or Hindu Wo.mhn & CniLimEN 

Tho Hindu Maliaaablia views with great alarm, ami draws pointed altcntion of tho 
Hindu Nation to tho growing camitaign ot abduction and conversion tliat is being 
systematically carried on, gcnorally all over India, and more paiticularly m some 
provinces like Bengal, Bihar, Assam, Madras and N. \V. F. P. and requests tho 
Hindus to put a stop thereto 

(1) by ostahlisliing iu all places Watch and Ward Cominiltees to note the 

activities of tho Moslem and Christian missionaries in this behalf aod to counteract 
them in alt possible ways and by so adjusting .social relation,s .amongst, the Hindii.s as 
to minimiso tho opportuuilios for aliduciioiis and conversions ; , • , • 

(2) by calling upon tho Centrul ami Proviuciiil Logislaturivs to pa.ss legislation 
punishing lieavily forciblo abduction aiul conversion, by opening at coiiveuiont places 
in each province Rescue Homes and Orphaiiuges tor tho needy mid helpless Hindu 
women and children and 

(3) by running to tlio liolp ot tho victims inimudiaU'ly and by riu'cling out tlio 

duo puiiishmciit to mi.screants on the spot. . , . 

Tlio Hindu Mahasabha rccoinroonds tliat attempts slioiiM ho made 1o miuiraiso tlio 
evil. 

XI Music IlEi'OiiK Mor.<iiiu 

Tho Hindu Mahasabha declares that it is the social and rolig.iou.s a;, also tho civic 
right of tho Hindus to carry without let or liiiidianco their pioccssioiis acoompaiiiod 
by music along all public roads at all tiino.s. This right has also been, from time to 
time, uphold by Courts of Law. , , , , 

The Hindu Mahasabha, thorefore, strongly rcsciihs tlio uiiwarrautablo demands 
made by tho Muslim community for stopping music ou public roads, in tomplos and 
oven in private places boforo and near tbo mo.squos in utter disregard ot (ho religious, 
civic and legal rights of tlio llindu.s and condemns tho action of government m 
restricting those rights in responso to this doinaiid. . • . 

Tiro Mahasabha tlicroforo calls upon the Hindus to assort and raaiulain this nglit 
in face ot all opposition, whether private or official, ignoring all risks involved. 

XU Social Leoislation Aoainsi' Hindus 

Tho Hiiidii Mahasablia .strongly condemns tho attempts made iu tho Central and 
Provincial Legislatures in passing laws banning Hindus from reclaiming tho converted 
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Ilmdus to tho Hindu fold, and roqiiosts tlw Hindu mumbuis in thu said Legislature 
to oppose stoutly tho Bills and to sou that they aro not euactud into laws. 

XIU Cow PUOTECIION 

(a) Tho Hiudii Mahasabha is oraphatically of tho opinion that considering the 
religious sentiinouts and susooptibilitics of the Hindus with regard to oow and also 
in viuw of tho roqniremonts of their prosporou.s husbandry, it should bo the primary 
duty of tho State to protect cows. 

(b) Tho Mahasabha herohy roquosts tho Onvorumont of the United Provinces to 
fake irarnodiato steps to stop at oucu tho slaughtur of cow.s in or near about 
Mathura—it boing a holy city of tho Hindus, any cow sluughtar-houso maintained 
deliberately in its vicinity cannot hut bo looked upon as a standing insult to the 
whole of the Hindu Nation. 

(c) That tho questiou of Salyagralia at Mathura should bo roferrod to the U. P. 
Provincial Hindu Sabha for ueuessary action. 

XIV Suumii Movement 

With a view to seenro tho bom)li(.s of tho noblo toachiiig.s of the Hindu Religion 
and Culture to Non-Hindus, and in view of flio serious inroads that aro being 
systematically made by other roligioos and oiiltuios upon tho Hiiidudom tho Hindu 
Maha.sabha calls upon all sootinns of the Hindu Nation to organise and consolidate 
themselves by whole-heartedly so|)porting tho Shinlhi Movement by offering all 
roasonahlo opportunities to tho.so who dusiro to be ^ converted or reconverted to 
Hindnism, by extending to tbom all the righ's and privilegi's which tho other Hindus 
enjoy. 

This Sabha impro.sso.s tho iiolitical .siguilicanuo of tho iShuddhi movement and is of 
opinion that when political stroiigth of .a community dopends on the nutnbar of the 
representatives in proportion to its [lOfutlation, the doerease in tho numerical strength 
of the Hindus caused by conversion to noii-Hindn Faiths has told and must toll upon 
their political strength in the Ijogislatures as well—therefore tho Bhnddhi Movement 
constitutes not only a cultural and religious luit a political necessity too. 

XV Raids o.\ the FnoNiiEit 

(a) Tho Hindu Mahanablia views with alarm tho raids on the Frcntier province 
villages which are on the incroaso dining tho regime of the Congress Ministry of the 
Province, and whicli have naturally orealed a fouling of great insecurity and uurest 
in tho minds of the Hindu villagers about tlioir life, liberty and honour. 

The Mahasabha resents strongly the attitiido of callous disregard dis|dayod by tho 
Congress loadors in regard to those raids. 

(bt This Confereuco of tlie Hindu Mahasablia horohy rouomraonds that a Com- 
raittoo consisting of Bhriyut V. D. Savarkar and two other gonllomon to bo nominated 
by tho Prosidout to visit tho Froutior Province at an oarly date and to onquiro 
into :— 

(ij Tho situation croatod by tho Agrarian Legislation roocntly introduced by tho 
Ministry, 

(ii) Tho insociirity of life and pioporly, including murd‘jr.s, abductions, and con¬ 
versions, and 

(iii) The grievances of tho miiioritios particularly in tho matter of education and 
reoruitmont to sorvioos. 

And to submit its report to tlio Babha for necessary action. 

XVf NatiOiNai, Languaue & Scrut 

Tho Hindu Mahasabha doclai'os that Hindi (not Hindiisthani—rathor ‘Sanskrit nistha’ 
Hindi) that is based on and drawing its noiirishmont from Sanskrit vocabulary is and 
rightfully deservos to be tho National Language and Dovtiagari as the National Script 
of Hindnsthan. Tho Mahasabha sirongly condemns tho overt attempts mado by the 
Indian National Congress in goiionil and the Congress (Jovei nmonta in particular to 
mako Hiudusthani as tho Lingua Franca of this country in oravou fear of, and with 
a viuw to placate, tho Moslem ojiinion in thi.s behalf. Tho Mahasabha calls upon tho 
Hindu community to resist stoutly by all moans in its power all such attempts to 
recognise and encourage Hindusthaui iu preforouuo to Hindi. 
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XVII Indian States 

The Hindu Mahasabha declares that the Congress policy of coercion and intortor- 
cnoe in the internal administration of the Indian States under the plausible slogan 
of Responsible Government is not genuine and in as much as the Congress aotivitios 
in the matter are restricted to and concentrated oniy in the Hindu States to the 
practical exclusion of the Muslim States like Hyderabad, Bhopal. Bahawalpore, Bam- 
pur, Malerkotla etc. and therefore it declares that such activities of the Congress 
are of the nature of harassment and that it is nothing short of abuse of its power 
to instigate troubles particularly in the case of such advanced and well-governed 
Hindu states as Travanoore, Mysore, Baroda, etc. 

XVIII Teavancoue 

(a) This session is of opinion that the agitation carried on in Travancore is not 
political but communal, and is started by Christians witli a definite purpose of esta¬ 
blishing their communal supremacy in the State and of capturing its Govornraont 
and calls upon every Hindu to refraiu from lending any support whatsoever to this 
artificial agitation of the Christian community who are up-set by the throwing open 
of the Hindu Temples to Harijans which step has proved to be a death blow to the 
Christian proselytization. 

(b) The Hindu Mahasabha is exlromely grieved to see tlie indifferent_ attitude of 
the rulers of Hindu States towards the oppression of tlie Hindu subjects iu the 
Moslem States and requests the Hindu Mahasabha to put the grievances of such 
Hindu subjects before the ruler of the Muhammadan States and have them redressed. 

XIX Buoi’al Repeession 

The Hindu Mahasabha expresses its roisentmont that Hi.s Highness the Nawab of 
Bhopal has turned a deaf oar to all previous resolutions and representations on the 
part of the Mahasabha calling upon hie Qovernraont to put an end to all^ ill-treatrneut 
of the Hindus that obtains there. It seems His Highuo.ss’ Government^ is^ determined 
to continue their policy of harassing the Hindus, denying them their civic liberties, 
ousting them syateraatically out of State services, alio wing them to be systematically 
persecuted by Moslem guudas and thus forcing them to embrace Islam. 

As the very life and property of Hindus in the State there has become insecure 
and as their sufferings have become iatolerable, this Session warns the Bhopal 
Government that unless this policy of mis-ru!o is abandoned fortliwith and unless 
the Hindus there are accorded full protection of life, religion and property and 
unless civic rights and representation proportionate to tlieir population in public 
services and administrative and legislative bodies are immediately granted, the. Hindu 
Mahasabha will be compelled to embark upon a civil resistance movement against 
that State to rescue and defend the rights of Hindu subjects in that State. 

XX Delhi Shiva Mandir 

(a) This Session of the Hindu Mahasabha declares that the Shiv Mandir agitation 
at Delhi has been lanuchod to protect and maintain the civic and religious rights of 
the Hindus. This Session congratulates the leaders and the workers at Delhi for 
their bold stand and highly appreciates the sacrifices and sufferings undergone for 
(hat sacred cause. 

(b) This Session places on record its deep sense of indignation and abhorrence 
against the unwise, unjust and highly provocative action of the Delhi Government 
iu demolishing the ancient Shiva Mandir .it Delhi, in prohibiting oven an_ individual 
from visiting the site for worship under Sec. 144 of the Or. P. Code, in wilfully 
breaking compromise mutually arrived at and in inhumanly maltreating the 
Volunteers and AVorker.s. 

(c) Whereas in the opinion of this Session the application of Sec. 144. of the 
Cr. P Code only with regard to Hindu religious place at Delhi is an unwarranted 
interference with the religious rights of the people, this Bossion, therefore, strongly 
appeals to the Hindus of all shades of opinion to help this agitation with men, 
money and material. 

XXI Hindu Swadeshi 

In view of the fact that Muslims have been encouraged to make purchases from 
only the Muslim shops and that the Muslim Leaguers aud other Muslim leaders 
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are encouraging this mentality under the slogan of Muslim Swadeshi, this Conference 
calls upon the Hindus to make their all purchases from Hindu shops only. 

XXII Assam Immiobaiion 

In view of the fact that there has been an organised attempt on the part of the 
Moslems to turn the Hindu Province of Assam into a Moslem one, this Session of 
the Hindu Mahasabha resolves that immediate and special steps be taken to check it 
effeotively. 

XXIII Assam Hill Tribes 

The Hindu Mahasabha resolves that immediate steps be taken to organise the 
Hill areas of Assam in order to protect the Hill people from the hands of Christian 
Missionaries and to give thorn facilities in regard to education, sanitation, 
communication, etc. 

XXIV Homage to Martyrs & Heroes 

(a) This Session of the Hindu Mahasabha pays its humble homage to the Martyrs 
who have suffered Martyrdoms at the hands of Hyderabad State and fanatic Muslims, 
the prominent among whom are (i) Mr. Shamlal Vakil, (ii) Dharma Prakash, 
(iii) Mahadeo (iv) Rama; (v) Bhimrao Patel and (vi) Manikiao of Nizam State 
(vii) Mahadeo and (viii) Gendalal of Indore State. It offers its heartfelt sympathies 
to their bereaved families. 

(b) The Session congratulates all those gentlemen who have suffered bravely for 
the Hindu cause and particularly : (!■ Mr. Gangaram Khanna, the General Secretary 
of tho Gujrat Provincial Hindu Sabha, (ii) Mr. Lalsingh, Secretary, Arya Samaj, 
Gulbarga, (iii) Mr. Chitale of Sangli and others. 

(o) This Session exiiressas its appreciation of the spirit of self-sacrifice shown 
by young Mr, Sitaram Balaji Gaikawad, a second year student of Morris College, 
Nagpur, who was sentenced to three and half years’ rigorous imprisonment for 
attempting to murder Mr. Shareef, ex-minister C. P. 

XXV Rustioation of Hyderabad Siudbsts 

A. This Session of the Hindu Mahasabha appreciates with pride the brave and 
saorifioing spirit shown by the Hindu students of the Osmania University and other 
educational institutions iu the cause of Vandematram, the sacred hymn of our 
Mother-laud. 

B. This Sabha appreciates the prompt action of the Nagfjur University and its 
Vice-Chancellor Mr. T. J. Kedar, iu offering all possible" facilities to the rusticated 
students of Hyderabad. 

O. The Session assures these students of its full support and urges all Hindus 
to help their cause till it is successful. 

XXVI Pollution op Sacred Rivers 

In view of the fact that since the advent of the British rule the rivers that are 
sacred and holy places of pilgrimages in this country have been polluted by the 
discharge of sewage and sullago water in such rivers in callous disregard of the 
religious feelings of the Hindus, this Session of the Hindu Mahasabha urges upon the 
Goyernmeuts concerned that such discharge must be immediately stopped throughout 
India and in future they should see that there shall be no such pollution. 

XXVII Burmese Riots 

Resolved that this Session of the Hindu Mahasabha joins with their Buddhist 
brethren in Burma in condemning those Moslems in Burma who attacked Lord 
Buddha wantonly and deplores tho riots that followed and calls upon our Burmese 
brethren to take note of tlie fact that in Burma Moslem proselytization is going on 
both openly and secretly and the Muslims after marrying Burmese girls claim the 
children to be Muslim childreu with a view to create a schism in Burma as Muslim 
Burma and Buddhist Burma. 

XXVIII Policy op the Punjab Government 

This Mahasabha strongly condemns the reactionary, onesided and oppressive policy 
followed by the Punjab Government in as much as, infer alia 
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It has failed to repeal or suitably amend the Punjab Alienation of Laud Act 
which by creating an artificial class of agriculturists deprives one half of tho 
population of the Punjab, mostly Hindus, of tho right of acquiring agricultural land 
and is calculated to pamper a class of parasitical landlords at tho expense of tho 
poor peasant proprietors. 

(b) It has recently passed a series of bills now notorious as Black Bills which 
are calculated to do the greatest barm to the Hindus of the Punjab and to destroy 
their trade and commoroo, their fruedom and indopendonco by making their business 
entirely dependent upon the good-will of the Oovornmont and their minions. 

(o) It has ruled that 60 per cent of the jobs in some public services would be 
given to Zamindars, which in tho peculiar circumataucos uf the Punjab moans practi¬ 
cally Musalmans. 

(d) In order to conceal its commuiials activities, nepotism and other irregularities 
and in order to avoid supplemontary questions, it has ruled that uo questions re¬ 
garding the distribution of jobs amougs various communities and othor matters 
affecting their intoruat shall bo answered oj tho lloor of tiio boiuso of tho Provincial 
Legislative Assembly. 

(e) It has by taking frequent action against Newspapers mostly Hindus, 
seriously impaired the freedom of tho Hindu Press and by tho introduction 
of a repressive Bill it is keeping Domacles’ sword hanging over their heads. 

(f) It has started a campaign of vilification against the nou-zamindar Hindus 
of the Punjab and the Premier and some of the other Ministers have been 
personally carrying on a miBehievous and malicious propaganda against them 
in the length and breadth of the Provinec. 

(g) It has failed to redress the grievances urged by tho peasants of several 
districts of the Punjab and has on tho other hand subjected them to lathi 
charges and other hardships. 

(h) It has taken action against a number of Hindu political workers and 
has by executive action interned an important Bikh member of tho Punjab 
Legislative Assembly and prevented him from attending the meetings of the 
Assembly although he was elected unopposed by his constituency. 

(i) It is generally behaving in an autocratic and despotic manner and making 
every effort to favour Muslims at the expense of tho Hindus and creating a 
poisonous atmosphere against them in the Province. 



The All India Muslim League 

26th- Session—Patna—26th. December to 29th. December 1938 

The Welcome Addreas 

Thu 2Gt!i. Annual Session o[ tlio All India Muslim League was held at. Patna 
on the 26th. December 1938 and continued for the next three days under the 
presidency of Mr. Mahomed Alt Jinnali. Wolcoming the presidont and the 
delegates Mr. Syed Ahdul Aziz. Chairman of the Reception Committee traced the his¬ 
torical importanoo of Ilihar and Patna, tho City’s glory under the Manryas and its zenith 
of glory during the rule of the Maghuls. ’‘The downfall of the Moghul Empire plunged 
the unfortunate Muasalmans of India into a state of helplessness and bewilderment 
and for a long timu they could do litllo but mourn their fate. Subdued and awe¬ 
struck by the now regiriao sot up by tho British they at fust remained distrustfully 
aloof from all new ideas and movements, and tank no steps to reform or improve 
thomsolves in acoordanoo with tho chaugod conditions of the times. A new 
awalioiiiu" later camo over them and they sliowed that they were still a force to 
reckon with. They played a prominent part in the memorable struggle for indepen¬ 
dence which took plaoo in 1875. In Bengal, Bihar and Mysore, they shed their blood 
like w.atcr to stem tho liJe of fomign domination. The wars waged by Seraj-ud- 
dowlab, Mir-Kasira and Ti|)pn Sultan to proservo the iiidopendanco of tho country will 
always remain onshrined in history as some of the noblest examples of patriotic 
ondeavour.” 

Mr. Aziz said that in 1916 the Muslim Eoague, keeping pace with the Congress, 
demanded indepondonco for tho country and as a proof of the sincerity and earnestness 
of the Mussalraans whom it reproaentod, signed a pact with the Hindus. It was 
fully realised by the Mus,salmans that for attaiuiug tho freedom of tlie country it was 
essential for tl'io Hiudus and Mussalmans to be united and woldud into one strong 
nation. 

“But tho Nohrn Report of 1920 shattered the foundation of unity and destroyed 
all hopes of concerted action in tho causa of freedom. It booarae apparent to the 
Mussalraans that the demand for indepondonco hy tho sister community was_ nothing 
more than a cloak for gaining political domination to the exclusion and detriment of 
the other communities living in the country.’ Mr. Aziz usoribod the late Maulana 
Maliomed All's opposition to the Nehru Rep'oi't l'> H'is reason and said that Mussal¬ 
mans all over India became distrustful of Congress professions. He accused the 
Hindu leaders of sidetracking tho issues raised by Mr. M. A. .linnah and Maulana 
Mahomed All at the Calcutta Convuntiou for amemling tho Nehru Report and said 
that at the Round Table Conferoncos tho Mussalraans gave arnfile proof of their 
sincerity but the Hindu loader.s did not join them in evolving a satisfactory solution 
of the communal problem. 

In this connection Mr, Aziz obsorved th.at the “fear of tho Mussalraans that the 
Congress in reality wanted to establish Hindu Raj in which tho military and external 
powers of the British would remain intact while tho administratioa aod internal 
poweis were vested in tho Hindu majority who would sot about reducing the Mussal¬ 
mans to a state of serfdom has boon amply justified and conlirraed’’. 

At present there were many conllicting and contradictory ideologies in India— 
Nationalism, Bolsliovisra Fascism etc., and these had only served to make India’s 
political, social and cultural problems still more complex by creating now differences 
and accentuating the existing ones. In thoir wltirls, Mr. Aziz saw the need for 
Mtisalmans to organise thomsolves for tho purpose of .solf-prosorvation on the oue 
hand. Gandhiji and his followers wishod to base tho future development of India on 
the cultural back-ground of Hindu history and ideology in tho name of Nationalism. 
But recently a new party had como into prominence whicli intended to reconstruct a 
united Indian nation by obliterating all religious differences and sotting up a new 
civili.sation, based on Western thoughts and ideals. Though not an open enemy of 
religion the party considered it unnecessary or of only minor account and tho new 
creed of Socialism was undoubtedly highly detrimental to Mussalraans. 
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Mr. Aziz said that the reluctance of the Mussalmans in not participating in the 
Congress programme was not due to the fact that the Muslims lacked in any way 
love for their country or were oblivious to the need for solving its economic problems. 
What they objected to were the means and methods presented by the majority com¬ 
munity, He held Nationalism aud Socialism opposed to Islamic ideals and said that 
apart from the effects of the grant of Provincial Autonomy, the movements he had 
referred to were some of the other causes whicli had served to give tho Muslim 
League “a new lease of life,” 

“The Mussalmans cannot join hands with the Socialists”, said Mr. Aziz, expressing 
the inability of Mussalmans to co-operate with the Congress and tho Socialists. The 
Socialists, he said, had a materialistic view of life aud considered religion a super¬ 
fluity and the Mussalmans did not agree with the solution of tho economic problems 
they offered. As regards the Congress, ho did not consider it to be sensible for the 
minorities to leave their fate in the hands of the Congress, which ho described as 
a “preponderatingly Hindu body, having in its ranks a considerable number of 
wealthy capitalists and bigoted politicians, dofermined to servo their own communal 
and economic interests.” 

Laying down the policy of the League, Mr. Aziz said that tho League liad no wish 
to quarrel with others on account o£ their views. It would only identify itself with 
such movements as accorded with Islamic ideals and principles and wero directed 
towards securing the greatest amount of good for all. “It will not allow tho kisans 
to be persecuted and tryaimised over by the Zamindars nor will it try to gain their 
support by holding out to them promises incapable of fulfilment. Similarly, it 
is prepared to lauol the landowning class a set of tyrants and oppressors." 
He also said that the League would try to steer a similiar middlo path between 
Labour and Capital by securing for Labour higher wages and better conditions of 
employment without making it unprolitable for capitalists to invest their money 
in industrial enterprises, He said that the critics of tho League did not realise that 
it was a good omen that the Mus.salmans, hitherto a backward section of the iieoplu, 
were organised. If they had remained disunited, they would not bo able to 
contribute to the progress of the country. Mr. Az'z concluded by euumoratiiig the 
grievances of the Muslims, 

The Preiidential Addreia 

The following are extracts from the presidential address delivcrod hy Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah :— 

At the outset, Mr, Jinnah referred to the seivices rendered by the late Manlana 
Shaukat Ali in the cause of tho country aud the Muslim commnuity. He regrotlod 
his death and that of Sir Mahomee Iqbal and of Kamal Ataturk. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that tho question which confronted the Muslims of 
India was whether the eighty to ninety millions of Indian Muslims would continue 
to remain in a state of inertia and demoralisation (Cries ; No no). Recapitulating 
the struggles of the League, he said that it had laid down its policy for the political 
advancement of the Muslims. Only a few years ago, be said, the position of tho 
Muslims was such that they would either have to owe allegiance to the imperialistic 
Government or submit to Congress principles, since political consciousness had been 
contiined so long to “careerists, eitlior in the bureaucratic or the Congress camps." 
Many youngraen were deluded into believing that the Congress was lighting for tho 
freedom of the country ; this fired their imagination and enthusiasm aud they easily 

fell into the net spread out for them by the Congress—only to bo disillusioned 

eventually. 

1 Mr. Jinnah ronlinned that the Congress had dashed every possible hope of 
jarriving at a settlement of tho Hiudu-Muslim question on the rocks of Congress 

(Fascism. In fact, it did not want a settlement with the Muslims on equal terms. 

Its claim that it alone represented the entire country was preposterous. The 

League and the Muslims did not want any gifts or concessions from the 

Congress. The Muslims wanted to advance as a uaiion. The Congress might go 

on saying that it was a national body, but it was not in fact. It was only a 

communal Hindu body and it knew it. That a few Muslims had been misguided 
into joining its ranks did not mean that the Congress represented the Muslims. 
The Congress did not represent any community properly, least of all the Muslims. 
It was intoxicated with the power it had so far obtained. He was now convinced, 
and many others with him, that the Congress High Command were determined to 
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force their own cnlture on others and to establish a Hindu Raj. An instance to 
this was the Bande Mataram song which, it was insisted, should be sung and 
honoured by everybody, including the Muslims, They insisted on the Congress 
Flag being hoisted even on Government buildings and honoured by all. Then there 
was the question of Hindi and Hindustani, but the real intention behind the move 
of advocating Hindustani was to suppress Urdu. 

Referring to the Wardha Education Scheme and the Vidya Mandic Scheme, 
Mr. Jinnah said that these had been propounded after careful deliberation and 
with a definite object. The genius behind these was Mr. Gandhi and it was Mr. 
Oandbi alone who destroyed the very ideals with which the Congress started 
its career and converted it into a communal Hindu body, with a view to a revival 
and propagation of Hindu culture. To-day, the Hindus’ mentality and outlook have 
been developed in the direction of imagining that they were already the ruling 
nation and advantage was being taken of it' to suppress Muslims as much as 
possible. Repressive measures were being adopted against the Muslims, who figured 
in arrests made by the Congress Governments and even the Muslim press was 
gagged. The Muslims were struggling vainly for asserting their legitimate rights. 
Proceeding Mr. Jinnah said that the League had assicfcously and gradually 
established itself and developed into a strong national body of the Muslims, 
But a groat task lay ahead of them. They had so far only stirred from 
sleep and their political consciousness had to be developed along with their 
moral and cultural consciousness. Ho admitted that the Hindus bad to a 
large extent acquired the essential quality of cultural and political conBciousness, 
which could be termed national consciousDcss. He wanted the Muslims to 
develop to the same degree, if not more, such national consciousness. Mere 
numerical strength was not enough. 

Turning to the immediate problems affecting them, Mr. Jinnah hoped that the 
Muslims would make sacrifices for their national uplift. He referred to the saori- 
fioBs made by the Arabs in Palestine in their national struggle and deplored 
that they were being termed rebels and brigands and treated as such whereas really 
they were heroes and martyrs. In the interests of international Jewry, who were 
capitalists, monstrous injustice w'as being done to the Arabs. The Indian Muslims 
could not roraaiu unconcerned in the matter and would not shirk making any sacri- 
floos for their Arab brothrou. 

CoNonEss Poi.tov IN States 

Turning to the Indian States, Mr. Jiunah said that he had the fullest sympathy 
with the aspirations of tho States peoples for constitutional advance, but he wanted 
to warn them against tho Congress motive in cioiiting an agitation among the States 
subjects. Ho wanted to point out that it was not the object of tho Congress leaders 
to bring about peace in the States. They talked loudly about tho uplift of the States 
peoples, but ha questioned seriously what tho Cougross h.vl done in Kashmir. Tho 
Congress wanted to establish an alliance with tlio States subjects in opposition to 
the present alliance between the British Government and tho States rulers. Thks 
was only to secure numerical strength in ilio Central Legislature where they could 
continue to dominate the Muslims and guide their destiny. If the Congress was 
determined to carry out its ulterior and sinister motive in tho States he would have 
to come to tho rescue of tho Muslims in tho State in tho event of their being 
exploited by tho other body despite tho fact that, according to its present constitution 
the League could not interfere in the internal afiairs of the States, 

On the question of Federation, Mr, Jinnah said, there wore conllicting opinious 
among Congressmen thera.solvos, Tliey, however, would not object to Federation, it 
they had their own majority at tho Centro. They wanted to establish an authoritative 
totalitarian and Fascist Hindu Raj. They had a Congress majority in seven Provinces 
and, in tho other, although they had no majority, they were striving their utmost 
to delude the Muslims there into believing that the League was an ally of 
imperialism and tho imperialistic Government and thereby alienate them from the 
League. Mr. Jinnah challenged anyone to prove that ho had identified himself with 
imperialistic iuteresta, “Nowhere in any career have 1 allied myself with imperia¬ 
lism, outside or inside tho Legislaturo’’, He added that tho League would never be 
an ally of anyone except the Muslim nation. The Congress wanted sufficient powers 
at the Centre solely to direct its activities against tho present Governments in the 
Provinces where the Muslims were at the holm of affairs. By means of the 
44 
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Federation the Congress would be able to reduce the four Muslim Provinoes into 
mere feudatories. Proceeding, Mr. Jinnab said that if the status of the Muslim 
League was to be raised, the Muslims would have to organise ceaselessly. 

Speaking in Urdu, Mr. Jinnah welcomed the growth of the national awakening 
among Muslims and added that the Muslim Mass Contact Movement of the Congress 
had failed despite the best efforts to obtain the allegianoo of Muslims. The fact that 
Maulana Ahul Kalam Aaad or other Muslims had joined the Congress would not 
mislead others to join it. He invited cordially those Muslims who were at present 

in the Congress to come under the banner of the League and serve the people 

and the country. 

Reaolutions—2n<l. Day—27tb. December 1938 

Direct Action by Muslims 

The resolution advocating direct action by Muslims following the actrooities commi¬ 
tted on them in three Congro.ss Provinoes and the suppression of their legitimate 
rights and interests was moved by Mr. Aziz Ahmd Khan (U. P.) and occupied 
almost the entire time of the second day’s sitting of the League. 

In moving the resolution on direct action Mr. A. A, Khan said that Muslims 
would adopt all possible means sanctioned by their religion in order to defend their 

rights and interests and would uot hesitate to make any sacrifleos to achieve that 

end. (Loud applause). He added that such a decision should be reaohed after care¬ 
ful deliberation and direct action would be undertaken only as the last resort. Mus¬ 
lims would adopt measures oven more drastic than civil disobedience, if necessary. 
Buch action would be taken not against any other community but against Government. 
Out of the three Povinces oouoeriiud, namely, Bihar, U. P. and C. P., atrocities and 
repression had been carried out hy Bihar and C. P. iu a greater measure than in U. P. 
He however warned the U. P. Government that if they attempted to emulate the 
two adjacent Provinces in oppiossing the Muslims, the latter would strive their ut¬ 
most to assart their riglits in a greater degree in that Province. 

Mr. Ashi Eussain Warsi (Bihar), seconding the resolution, spoke in the strain 
of the previous speaker and poiuted out cases of alleged oppression carried put by 
the three Congress Governments in the Provinoes muutionea above. As an instance, 
he recounted an inoident whioh, he said, occurred in Hazaribagh, where a Muslim 
had been maltreated and humiliated by the police. He added that when the Congress 
Government were questioned with regard to such incidents, theyr took shelter by say¬ 
ing that the matter was under investigation, and hence snb-judioe. Thus, Muslim 
rights of cow-slaughter, taking out of processions, etc. had always been interfered 
with, and even suppressed, under the pretext that many Muslim rites were against 
looal ouatom. 

Mr. Syed Abdur Sauf Shah, Loader of the Muslim League Party in the C. P. 
Assembly, suporting the resulutiou, narrated the grievances of Muslims in C. P. in¬ 
cluding the grossly inadequate reprasentatiou of Muslims in the services and uublio 
bodies. He added that C. P. Muslims were the most persecuted. He referred to the 
singing of the Baade Mataram song and to the term Yidya Maudir whioh were 
highly reseated by Muslims. Attempts were also being made to suppress cow-sla¬ 
ughter in that Province and legislation to this effect, he said, was proposed to be 
brought forward. The C. P. Muslims would anxiously wait and see if the Governor 
would givo his assent to a measure, which was directed against the traditional 
religious rights of the Muslims. 

The hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Punjab Premier, then rose amid loud cheers. 
He said that ha did not intend to speak on tlie resolution but raoutiou had been 
made of the Muslim-majority Povinces and he would like, therefore, to explain the 
position in his Province. The grievances of Muslims in the Congress governed Pro¬ 
vinces would prove a revelation to any sane thinking person and certainly would 
cause concern to any Muslim. He had alaways avoided saying anything about the 
administration in other Provinces, which might bo termed a criticism. The Muslims 
were not in an overwhelming majority iu the Punjab, but he had assured Mr. Jinnah. 
at the Lucknow session that on the question of safeguarding Muslim interests, every 
Muslim would stand behind the League. 

Referring to his diffionities. Sir Sikander said that there were certain traitors in 
the Muslim League camp who had been iutriguing with his opponents with a view 
to creating dissension in the Muslim ranks. It was easier to deal with open enemies 
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but it took timo to expose and deal with secret ‘serpents in the sleeves’. The time, 
however, had arrived to deal with them properly, wnich would be done by the pro¬ 
vincial organisations. Ho would like to assure Indian Muslims that despite these in¬ 
trigues his Government were firmer now than ever before. He had been following 
the policy of scrupulously safeguarding the interests of all communities. He had 
given the minorities 50 per cent representation in the Cabinet and the Services, 
He thought that the Congress Governments in some Provinces had been intoxicated 

S their newly-acquired power, they should remember that ninety millions of 
uslims could not be suppressed or turned out of the country as a minority. 

The Congress dream of Bwaraj would never come true if they did not learn 

to practise toleration. Happenings iikc those mentioned by the mover and others, 

if they were not stopped and were allowed to grow in number might lead not 
only to civil disobedience but lo worse results. It had been asked what help the 
Muslim majority Provinces would give them. Mere paper resolutions would 

not help, nor were Government able to protect the minorities. Ha assured 

Muslims in the minoritiy Provinces that if the nocessity arose every Punjab 

Muslim would be prepared to lay down their lives in the defence of Islam. 
Referring to tho controversy about his offer of military help to Hritain, Sir Sika- 
nder said that his intention of making such a statement was not to offer help to 
Britain, but to assist the growth of solidarity among Indians, He was pained to find 
even Congressmen criticising him, but he had made the position clear when he said 
that he would oppose sending Indian troops to Palestine. Concluding, Sir Bikander 

Hyat Ehan said that ho was a practical man and no weaver of words. If the need 

arose, he would demonstrate that he could fight better than his oritios. 

The hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier, supported the resolution. Ho 
declared that the Bengal Ministry was not in any danger, although antagonists of tho 
Government had made various baseless statements that the overthrow of the Cabinet 
was imminent or that factions and disson8ions,had crept in. He continued that if 
Muslims decided to launch civil disobodiauce, he could speak on behalf of Bengal 
Muslims that they would stand solidy behind tho move. Perhaps, there was no Mus¬ 
lim Minster in India, who would not resign his oflice and join the movement when 
lauaohed. In fact, ha would be the first to do so. The League had not been able 
to assert itself in Bengal to the same dogroa as in some other Proviuoes. He hoped 
however that it would establish itself in Bengal more firmly than in the past. 
Referring to the Muslim Mass Contact movement of the Congress, Mr. Huq 
said that such contact was no moro possiblo than contact with the man in 
the moon. He sounded a note of warning that if oppression continued against 
Muslims in the Hindu Provinces, the Government of India Act would cease to 
function ; at least, it would bo their duty to provent its working and they 
could do it by bringing to a standstill the administration in the non-Oongress 
Provinces, He hoped that the Congress Governments would be endowed with 
bettor sense and cliange their treatment of Muslims, othervvise tho latter would bo 
compelled to resort to civil disobedience and direct action. 

Sheik Abdul Majids M, L. A. (Central), said that it was the first time in the 
history of tho League that civil disobedience had been contemplated. The Congress 
Governments must realise that civil disobedience would not ho confined to the Pro¬ 
vince where it was launched but that Province would become a “place of pilgrimage 
to the Muslims all over the country”. 

Sir A. M, K, Dohlavi (Bombay), supporting the rosolutiou, said that the time 
had arrived when every Mustim should be united with every other Muslim under 
the banner of the League. He had been jrorturbod by the situation in Sind and the 
Frontier, but he hoped tliat the Muslims in these Provinces and the Punjab would 
attain greater solidarity through tho Loague and that the Muslims in the minority 
Provinces would stand shoulder to shoulder in tiro march to common progress. 

Mr. Latifur Bahaman, M. L. A. (Orissa), speaking on behalf of the Muslims of 
Orissa, eaid that they were imbued with the same religious favour and enthusiasm 
as the Muslims in other parts of tho country, rdthough the Orissa Muslims were in 
a microsopio minority. He supported tho resolution. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury, a former Minister of Assam, referring to the situation 
in his Province, said that in the present Government, there were four Ministers, 
who had no following whatever. He pointed out the methods adopted by the Con¬ 
gress in attempting to overthrow the past Government. The League was not yet 
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properly organised in Assam but the last three months of Congress rule in Assam 
has made tho League more popular than ever before. Ho suppored the resolution. 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan (Frontier) declared that ho would not rest until the 
present Ministry in the Frontier Province had been ropisood. It was an irony of 
fate and a curse that tho Frontier, having more than 93 par cent of Muslims, 
should be under tho Congress Administration, Tho Congress lived in a world of 
illusion. It was not Indian nor National nor Congress. Tho Muslims need not look 
up to Kamal Atatuck for guidanoo. They had two Atatuiks in India, tho Punjab and 
the Bengal Premiers. Tho Congress relied on the strength of their numbers. But the 
Muslims rolled on ttio strength of the Almighty. “Hands off C. P. Muslims” was 
the warning given by him to tho Congress wtiich, if unheeded, would result in 
history repeating itself. lie recalled that a haudiful of Muslims from North-West 
corner had pushed their way further inland. It was not possible to ignore the 
ninety million Muslims and govern. 

The last speaker was Maulana Zafar AU Khan, who congratulated the League on 
the resolution which was passed unanimously amid loud auclamation. 

The sitting was thereafter adjourned. 

Third Day—Patna—28th. December 1938 

The Palestine Situation 

When the third day’s sitting of the League session eommoucod this morning, the 
resolution on the Palestine sUnafion, as adopted by the Subjects Committee last night, 
was taken up and adopted after two tioiirs' discussion. 

Maulna Mazahuruddin, in moving tho Palestine re.solution, severely criticised 
the Balfour Declaration and said that British sympathy for Palestine Jews was 
actuated by imperialist motives. He accused Britain of instigating a number of 
Arabs into rebellion against their own people. The British policy in Palostiue was a 
direct challenge to Islamic doctrinos, and, ho stated, the shrines were sacred to 
Muslims. They would not ho hoodwinked into holioving lliat tho Conference called 
by the British Govornmont to settle the Palestine problem would fully represent 
Palestine Arabs. 

Delegates from almost all Provinces spoke, including Sir Ileza AU, who said that 
the world was not prepared to accept tho plea made by Britain that because Germany 
was persecuting tho Jews, tho latter should bo tlinist on tJjo Arabs. Ho considered 
that Britain’s “atrocities” against the Arabs wore greater than those of Germany 
against the Jews. It was anomalous that when the Versailles Treaty was being 
observed only in its violation, Britain should turn to tho Balfour Declaration in sup¬ 
port of her policy in Palostino, Keferring to the forthooraing conference on Pales¬ 
tine affairs. Sir Raza Ali said that it was ha.sed on “gross injustice.” Like Germany’s 
anti-Jewish activities, he said, Britain, too, was carrying out tho same “repression 
and oppression” in India, Tho rights of Indiams wore being trampled upon throngh 
tho policy of ‘divide and rule' and Indian Muslims wore at the greatest disadvantage 
now that the Congress also had a finger in tho pie. As regards the attempt to pro¬ 
vide a national Home for Jews, Sir Koza Ali said that religious scriptures had laid 
down that the Jews would never have a home but the “British would overrule the 
will of God iu providing a home for tho Jews.” 

Maulana Mahommed Irfan said (hat every Muslim in India realised fully the 
gravity of the situation in Palestine since it directly concerned their religion. 
Muslims would oven invito other Powers, such an Germany and Italy, to assist them 
if Britain continued her present policy in Palestine. The British Prime Minister, he 
said, had boon acclaimed as the grnutost poaco-mukcr of tho world at present, while 
in the birth place of the Prince of Peace, innocent men, women and children were 
being slaughtered. Tho speaker produced what he described as a piece rifle-ballet or 
shell-splinter used against the Arabs, which was followed by loudly expressed re¬ 
sentment from the gathering, condemning British policy in Palestine and urging a 
boycott of British goods. „ . . . , 

'Maulana Hussain Mian (Bihar), supporting the resolution, said that Britain had 
turned down the assurance given by Mr. Lloyd George that Britain would not look 
to tho Isiamfc countries for territorial acquisition. Mu.sliras had to move with 
caution, since they had to face antagonistic forces all over the world. 

Prof. Abdul Sattar Khairi (Punjab) pointed to iho need for taking practical 
steps to carry out tho intention of tho resofutiou. Ilo said that botl tho British and 
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the Hindus were .Tews to Moslems, that is, theic enemies,'. In India, Mr. Gandhi 
was the leader of the Jews (Hindus). 

M. Abu Sayeed Anwar (Punjab) slated that the ninety millions of Indian Muslims 
would rise to a man to support the Palestinian Arabs in their struggle. 

Maulana Abdul Hamid (U. P.) said that Indian Muslims would wage a holy war 
(■Tehad) to defend Muslims. 

Mr. Abdul Khaliq (Karaohi) doseribed British Policy in Palestine as being pur¬ 
sued only for preserving the integrity of the Empire under the cloak of the “white 
man’s burden.” The real Jews of lli'o West wore the British and those of the East 
wore the Hindus and both woro the sons of Shylock. 

Prof. Inayatullah (Lahore) assorted that Muslims would never tolerate violation 
of the sanofily of Palestine nor that it should be under the perpetual subjugation of 
Britain. 

At thu instance of the chair, a previous speaker withdrevv his remark, “Jews of 
the East and TYest wore sons of Shylock”, which was considered objectionable. 

Mr. Jinnati, olaiifying the po.sition, said th.at such statements woro not in keeping 
with the dignity and pro.stige of the League and requested the speakers not to be 
carried away by passions but to oxercisu restraint, not wounding the susceptibilities 
of other communities. After a few other delegates had spoken, the resolution was 
put to vote and carried unanimously. 

WoME.U A.UD TUE LeAGUE 

The House next took up the resolution relating to women, as adopted by the 
Subjects Committee, last night, 

Brgutn Habibullah (IJ. P.) moving the resolution i)Otuted out the need for 
women’s advance side by side with men. Womou, especially Muslim women, were 
partioularly backward iu every sphere of life aud this proved an obstacle to the 
economic and social progress of the comraunity. It was necessary that Muslim 
women should not only confine their activities to the hearth and home but should 
come out of their seclusion, acquaint themselves with the problems and events of 
the modern world and marshal their energies to protect Muslim rights and interests. 
Islam granted greater privileges to women than other religions and Muslim women 
should take full advantage of it. 

Considerable stir was created iu certain sections of the gathering when Maulvi 
Mahammad Farooq (U. P.) supporting the resolution, referred to the Purdah system, 
which (he said) should not prevent Muslims from advancing to progress. Loud 
protests resounded from the oonsorvativo sections defending Purdah, which (they 
said) was sacred to Islam. 

The Chair, intervening, urged the audience not to give way to excitement and 
explained that the resolution only stated that women should be given an opportunity 
to organise themselves under the League in order to support it. 

The resolution was carriod by an ovorwhelming majority. 

League’s Office-Bearers 

The next re.solution taken up related to tho office-bearers of the League. It was 
announced that tho Raja of Mahmudabad had been nominated Treasurer of the All- 
India Muslim League, Nawahzada Liaqat Ali Khan (the present Secretary), Secretary ; 
Malik Ali aud Sheikh Abdullah, Joint Secretaries. The resolution was carrfed 
unanimously. 

The Raja of Mahmudabad pleaded for funds for the League. He said that he 
wauted to collect at least ten lakhs of rupees within six months, which would go to 
the central fund of the League. The sitting was then adjourned till the evening. 

Resolution on States 

The evening’* jilting of tho League to-day passed the resolution on States as 
adopted by the Subjects Committee last night. 

Mr. Hossain Imam, Member of the Council of State from Bihar, said that tho 
League had already declared that it would not interfere in the internal administration 
of the States for various reasons, one of which was that Rulers of States were 
Indiaus, and as such, had tho sympathy of the League. But the Congress and certain 
other Hindu organisations were interfering directly and indirectly in some States 
where the Hindus were in a majority “with ulterior motives." Various allegations 
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were made against certain States, especially Hyderabad, because it was governed by a 
Muslim Ruler, said Mr. Hossain Imara, but the Congress had nothing to say on 
Muslim complaints against Kashmir. 

Mr. Mushtaz Ahmad, Parliamentary Secretary of the Punjab Government, supporting 
the resolution, described the Congress as not national and added that the Congress 
had directed its “Home Department—Hindu Mahasabha” to take steps to bring the 
States under its influence. He added that the Congress kept its eyes shut as regards 
Muslim rights in Kashmir. Hu accused the Congress of suffering frum a “minority 
phobia” and trying to suppress the Muslims in every conceivable manner both in 
British India and the Indian States. He warned the Congress or allied organisations 
against interfering wilh the Stata.s with a view to persecuting Muslims as the latter 
would adopt every measure to counteract such activities. 

Khan Saheb Abdur Rahman tC.P.), supporting the resolution, said that Britain 
and the Congress were in collusion, attempting to establish a Hindu Raj in the States, 
especially in those ruled by Muslims. Tho Congress had come to realise that it 
would not meet with much success in damaging Muslim interests in Northern India, 
where Muslims wore in larger numbers. Hence all the activities of Mr. Gandhi wore 
directed towards rooting out Muslim cuiture from tho Deccan and convert it again 
into a perpetual stronghold of Hinduism. Hyderabad was the most important State in 
India ruled by a Muslim, but having a majority of Hindu population. The Congress 
agitation in that State was designed solely to bring Hyderabad under Hindu subjuga¬ 
tion. He warned the Congress Muslims never to allow it to happen. 

Eajt Abdul Qadir (Bihar), speaking on the resolution, said that the motive of 
the Congress agitation in Hyderabad was to suppress the growth of Urdu. Moreover, 
the Congress had set up the agitation in order to disrupt the cordial communal 
relations existing in that State, .thanks to impartial administration, and to create 
discord and disharmony with a view to oreatiug a deadlock in the present ad¬ 
ministration, 

Mr. Muhammad Asghar (C. P.) said that the resolution would expose the 
“hypocrisy" of the Congress and its sinister designs with regard to the States. By 
winning over the States’ subjects who wore mostly Hindus, the Congress hoped to 
gain a majority in tho Federal Legislature and thereby to continue to suppress Muslim 
interests. 

Mr. Kashmirwala (Delhi), supporting the re.soiutioi), pointed out the generosity 
and the munificence of the Nizam in supporting not only Muslim hut also Hindu 
institutions. 

Amenduemts to Leaoub Constitution 

The resolution relating to amendments to the constitution of tlio League was next 
taken up. These were consequential amendments, referring to tho election of tho 
President and delegates from the different Provinces to the annual session. Other 
amendments sought to enable the Presidents of the Provincial Leagues to become 
members of the Council of the All-ludia League. Another sought to enable the League 
members of the Provincial Legislatures to attend the annual session as delegates. The 
amendments were carried unanimously. 

EiisonUTiON o.v Fedebation 

Tho resolution on Federation was then moved by Maulana Zafar Alt Khan. He 
said that Federation was a monstrous political fraud, imposed upon Indians. But it 
raised other issues which had not usually been grasped by the people generally. The 
League was not antagonistic against the Hindus generally but agaiust_ the Congress 
High Command. The Federation had really ro.sulted in a battle of wits between Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and it remained to be seen who emerged victorious from the 
contest. Proceeding, Mr. Zafar Ali Khan said that Mr. Gandhi really did not want 
India to be free and, therefore, veiled the real significance of Federation from his own 
followers. He was a man behind the scenes who pulled the strings of all Congress 
activities and kept the masses under a perpetual delusion. Hindus iudopeudently would 
never attain freedom. It was Muslims alone who could free India and the Hindus 
from foreign domination. But Mr. Gandhi did not want complete independence nor to 
break away entirely from British relations. Thus an unholy pact had taken place 
between him and the Government of India commonly known as a Gentleman’s Agree¬ 
ment. The Congress High Command had declared ostentatiously that Federation was un¬ 
acceptable to them but Mr. Gandhi never said explicitly that he did not want Federation. 
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He wanted it very much indeed. Proceeding, Mr. Zafar Ali Khan accused the Congress 
High Command of hypocrisy with regard to Federation. While they professed they 
did not want Federation their real intention was to get a majority in the Federal 
Xjegislature. If that was assured to them, they would not object to Federation. The 
Britishers had come to realiso that their Empire was tottering and hence every 
attempt was being made to protect India from slipping out of their hands. Federa¬ 
tion was one such effort. The minorities had already been treated shabbily specially 
the Muslims so much so that in the Provinces where they were in a minority even 
the Governor refused to protect their rights and interests. As an instance, he 
pointed to Orissa and said that the Governor of that Province had refused to listen to 
the plea of the Mnslims for safeguarding their rights. The speaker had intended to 
move a resolution in the Central Assembly in that connection but it was disallowed 
by the Governor General. Mr. Zafar Ali Khan concluded that in whatever way Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress High Command might treat Federation as embodied m the 
Government of India Act the Muslims should vest the President of the League with 
full powers to take the necessary steps to safeguard their interests. They should 
expect nothing from either Britain or from the Congress. 

Sheikh Abdul Majid reiterated that Federation was entirely unacceptable to the 
League as embodied in the Government of India Act. The sitting was adjourned. 

Fourth Day—Patna—2dth. December 1938 

The session of the League conctnded this afternoon. The resolution on Federa¬ 
tion, which was moved yesterday, was adopted. 

Mr. Z. H. Lari (U. P.), supporting the resolution, said that the Congress wanted 
a majority in the Federal Legislature and hence the League should vest powers in 
the President to evolve a suitable substitute for the Federal Scheme after 
negotiating with the powers that be, or otherwise take the necessary steps to 
sateguard Muslim interests. 

Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail (Bihar) declared that the Federation was unaccep¬ 
table to the Muslima as the soheraa did not safeguard their interests and even in the 
Provinces where they were in a majority they would be reduced to the 
position of minority. 

Malik Barkat Ali (Punjab) declared that no Federal scheme would be acceptable 
to the Muslims if it allowed the Federal Legislature to thwart the administration of 
those Provinces where Muslims wore in a majority. 

Mr, M. Azgar Imam (Bihar) urged the Muslims to bo prepared for every 
saoriflce to resist the imposition of the Federation because it would perpetuate the 
subordination of India to aliens. 

The Bukma Riots 

The next resolution on Burma was taken up. Moving this Mr. Zahur Ahmad 
(U. P.) traced the origin of the riots and narrated the atrocities committeed by the 
Burmans on the Indians, espocially the Muslims. 

Mr, Mahmud Hassan (Hyderabad) attributed tbo culture and progress of Burma 
to Indian Muslims but, he said, the Hindu Sabha and Arya Samaj organisations were 
carrying on propaganda against the Muslims in Burma. The resolution was passed. 

Froniiee Poucy Criiicised 

The next resolution of Baluchistan, which was moved by Khan Bahadur Muatag 
Ahmad Qurmain (Parliamentary Secretary, Punjab), had a quick passage. 

Strong criticism of the British policy in the Frontier was made during the 
consideration of the next resolution, which was moved by Mr. Zafar Ali Khan 
(Punjab), who said that British policy was futile in the Frontier since the 
tribes against which it was directed had been iudepeudeut from time immemorial. 
He asked the Government to change the present policy to one of conciliation. 

The resolution was passed after Mr. Ziauddin Khan (Frontier) had spoken. 

A resolution was moved on behalf of the Chair by the Secretary of the 
League, which related to the present Provincial League Parliamentary Boards. 
Another urged Muslims strictly to discard all un-Islaraie customs in conducting 
meetings, while the last one, which was of a technical nature, related to the 
payment of subscriptions by members. 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr. Jinnah said that the League had laid 
down during the present session a fundamental principle of a revolutionary nature, 
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which was a departure from the- past, uanuelj;, the decision to adopt direct 
action, if and when necessary. So long, he said, the Lesgue had been wedded 
only to the policy of constitutional progress. He said that the Fatna session 
was the most successful he had seen ever since 1913 when he joined the 
League and he paid a tribute to the public of Patna for their orderly manner. 
In connection with direct action Mr. Jinnah pleaded for patience and asked 
Muslims to organise the League so that the nine crores of .Muslims might come 
under its banner, 


The Sind Muslim League Conference 

Welcome Addreti—Karachi—8th. October 1938 

The Sind Muslim League Conference opened at Karachi on tho 8th. October 1938 
under the presidency of Mr. Mahomed Alt Jinnah^ amidst enthusiastic scones. On the 
rostrum were seated the Premier of Bengal, the lion. Mr. A, K. Pazlul Hnq and All- 
India Muslim Leaders including Maulana Bhankat Ali, Nawabzaila Liaqat Ali Khan, Sir 
Cnrrimbhoy Ibrahim, Nawab Sir Jaraalkham Laghari, the Maliaraja of Mahinoodabad, 
Maulana Hamid Badayum, Syed Ohnlara Bhik Naraug, Khan Fakir Khan and local 
Muslim leaders, including Haji Sir Abdulla Haroon, Sir GImlam Hussain Hidayatullah, 
Sheikh Abdul Majid Mir Bundeh Ali Khan, Khan Bahadur Khuhro, Sir Sikaudar 
Hayat Khan, the Punjab Premier and Sir Sultan Ahmed. 

Sir Abdulla Haroon read the welcome address. In the course of his speech 
Sir Abdulla recounted the efforts on tho part of distiuguished Muslim leaders in 
the course of the last fifteen years to arrive at a settlement with the majority 
community and pointod out how the solution was as far off now as it ever had been. 
He Severely criticised the attitude of the majority community for not approaching 
the question with a determination to arrive at an amicable settlement. Sir Abdulla 
believed that the sole obstacle standing in the way of a permanent solution of the 
problem was the unwillinguoss on the part of the majority community to appreciate 
the true position and faoe it squarely. A.s loug as tho majority community failed 
to recognise the deep-rooted suspicion of tho minorities that their interests wore not 
safe in the bauds of the majority, unless they were afforded adequate safeguards and 
protection there was no prospect of a solution of the problem and if the patience of 
Muslim India is tried to its utmost capacity it might havo no alternative loft but to 
seek their salvation in their own way in an independent federation of Muslim States. 
Sir Abdulla sounded a note of warning that tho recent happenings in Czooho-Slova- 
kia would repeat tbemsolves in India if the majority community persisted in their 
unreasonable attitude and stand in the way of Muslims realising their ambition. In 
this connection, Sir Abdulla urged bis coreligionists to establish closest contaot among 
themselves in India as well as with co-roligionists in other countries. 

Sir Abdulla then referred to the happenings in provinces whero the Congress 
is ruling and said the very culture, religion and the existence of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity were in jeopaidy and they had despaired of getting any justice at the hands 
of the majority community. We have nearly arrived at the parting of the ways 
and until and unless this problem is solved to the satisfaction of all it will be im¬ 
possible for anybody to save India from being divided into Hindn-India and Muslim 
India both placed under sofjarate federations. Tho Muslims are wide awake to-day 
and no effort to dupe or coerce tliera will bear any fruit. On the coutrary those, 
who have chosen to masquerade under the cloak of nationalism, must know that natio¬ 
nalism which believes in depriving the minorities of its inherent rights, is not going 
in any way to accelerate the freedom of India. Muslims have left no stone unturned 
to strengthen the fight for Indian’s freedom, although at no time will it be possible 
for them to agree to any proposition involving a mere change of masters. 

Sir Abdulla dwelt at length on the Sind Ministrial t.angle and declared that the 
Congress Party had connived with the Hiudn Mahasabha to deprive the Muslims of 
Sind from having a Ministry enjoying their confidence. He maiutained there was no 
use shutting their eyes to the realities of the situation and ignoring tho fundamental 
factors. He assured the minorities in Sind that if they played their part rightly the 
Muslim League would afford all facilities for the minorities to have their legitimate 
rights safeguarded. 
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The PrcMclentiel AddreM 

Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah then dolivored bis presidential address, which was 
punctuated with cheers. The following are extracts 

‘Now that your Province is an independent entity the greatest responsibility rests 
on the shoulders of tho Musalmans of Stnd for the welfare and the progress of your 
Province. Not long ago the Musalmans in Sind were divided and torn into groups 
but to-day I am happy to find that there is a wonderful public spirit, solidarity and 
unity demonstrated and with proper organisation if you mobilize and harness your 
powers there is nothing to prevent the Muslim League of your province from assum¬ 
ing the reigns of tho Government of your province. It is in your hands now. You 
must remember that it is your duty and responsibility which calls upon you to con¬ 
duct the affairs of the Government of Sind. The constitution enacted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1935, although it incorporatos many objectionable features, vet 
you should utilize it with your majority strength successfully for the economio, soolal, 
educational and political uplift of the people of Sind and in particular of the Musal- 
mans. 1 fool conSdent that mainly the Musalmans of Sind and the right-thinking 
Hindus will realize that the progress and tho welfare of the province lies in main¬ 
taining the high principles of justice, fairplay and friendly co-operation amongst the 
people of Sind'. 

Continuing, ha said : “The Mussalmans of Sind have another sacred duty to per¬ 
form and a far graver task in front of them and it is that aspect which I want to 
impress upon you. In the All-India Muslim struggle against the various forces which 
are out to destroy and divide the Mussalmans by means of corruption and dishonest 
propaganda you have to guard yourself against it and stand solid behind the All- 
India Muslim League which is the only anthoritative organisation of the Musalmans 
of India. 

‘The struggle that we ate carrying on is not merely for loaves and fishes, minister- 
ships and jobs, nor are we opposed to the economic, social and educations uplift of 
our countrymen as it is falsely alleged. We want to make every contribution to the 
uplift of our people particularly Mussalmans. Do not believe when you are told that 
the policy and programme of tho League is reactionary. No honest man who has 
studied the policy and programme of the I/>agiie can conscientiously and truthfully, 
say that it is anything but fully national and most progressive. Yet the Muslim 
I..eague and its leaders are daily misrepresented and vilified. Truth is suppressed 
and falsehood is broadcast in the Congress press and nows agency ; of course wo 
having no press. Dut the greatest misfortune of India is that the High Command 
of the Congress has adopted a most brutal, oppressive and inimical attitude towards 
tho All-India Muslim League since they secured the majority in the six provinces. 

‘It is common knowledge that the average Congressman, whether he is a member 
by conviction or ‘convenience’, arrogates to himself tho role of a ruler of this country 
and although he does not possess the educational qualifications, training and culture 
and traditions of the British buroaucr.at he behaves and acts towards the Musalmans 
in a much worse manner than the British did towards Indians. Tho supreme com¬ 
mand may well deplore corruption, untruthfulness and violence and may further 
deplore the faked register of momborship of the Congress by ‘convenience’. 

Proceeding, ho said, I know that Governors and the Governor-General have failed 
the minorities, specialty the Musalmans. Hut on the other hand we are told that 
there is a gentlemen’s agreement and a secret understanding between the British 
Government and the Congress in consequence of which assurances were given that 
such powers will not bo exercised, and so it is obvious that the Congress Ministries 
are getting the longest rope with the result that the foolish policy of tho Congress is 
responsible not only for intense bitterness between tho two sister communities but 
among the various classes aud interests. It has resulted in serious clashes and con¬ 
flicts and ill-will, which are bound to recoil in tho long run on the progress and 
welfare of India. And it seems that Congress is only tumbling into tho hands of those 
who are looking forward to the creation of a serious situation which will break India 
vertically and horizontally. 

Mr. Jinnah said that the Congress high command had no scruples on any standard 
or principle in their methods and added, ‘Their policy is based on arrogance and 
opportunism and unfortunately they are at tho present moment getting the support of 
a large body of Hindus who nave respect for the Congress and they are being fully 
exploited. Not only that but oven Mr. Gandhi who has acquired the spiritual Influ- 
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ence over a large body of the Hindu public and with his halo of Mahatma is nsod by 
those who surround him. fie often tries to get out of the awkward corners by falling 
back upon his inner voice or the voice of silence and relies upon the fact that he is 
not even a four-anna member of the Congress : and he deplores corruption, untruth- 
fulness and violence and pleads to his utter helplessness for the decisions of Congress 
High Command.’ 

Speaking of the situation and position that the Mnssalmans had to face, Mr. Jinnah 
said ; ‘It 18 no use relying upon anyone else. We must stand on our own inherent 
strength and build up our own power and forgo sanctions behind our decisions. It is 
no use our blaming others. It is no use onr accusing our opponents only ; it is no 
use our expeoting our enemies to behave differently. If the Mussalmans are going to 
be defeated in their national goal and aspirations it will only bo by the betrayal of 
the Mnsalmans among us as it has happened in the past. Fur the renegades and 
traitors I have nothing to say. They oaa do their worst. But I appeal most fervently 
to those Musalmans who honestly feel for their community aud its welfare and those 
who are misled or misguided and iudiffareut to come on to the platform of the 
Muslim League and under its flag; and please close your rank and file and stand 
solid and united at any and all costs and spoak and aot with one voice. 

‘Here I wish to make it clear that I am not figliting the Hindu community as 
such nor have I any quarrel with the Hindus generally for 1 have many personal 
friends amongst thorn.’ 

Referring to the tragedy of Palestine that was going on at present and the ruthless 
repression that was practised against the Arabs because of their struggle for the 
freedom of their country, he said, ‘I need hardly toll you that wo had most convincing 
proofs demonstrated all over India that the heart of every Miisalmau is with them in 
their brave and wonderful struggle that they are cai’rying on against all odds and in 
spite of their being “defenceless”. According to the resolution of tho All-India 
Mnslim League council. August 20 was observed all over India as the Palestine day 
and from all accounts I can say without exaggeration that thousands and thousands of 
meetings were hold all over India fully and fervently sympathising with those who 
are fighting for their country's freedom. Musalmans’ heart is wounded and lacerated 
when they hear the news and the accounts of ruthless and tyrannical oppression and 
repression of those brave Arabs and 1 know tliat the entire Muslim world is watching 
the doings of Groat Britain there. 

‘During the recent times Great Rritaiu has thrown her friends to the wolves and 
broken her solemn promises. Only thoso succeed with the British people who possess 
force and power ana who are in a' position to bully them. They liave also let down 
and thrown the Musalmans of India to the wolves. I am sure that there will bo no 
peace in the Near East unless they give an honest aud square deal to the Arabs in 
Palestine. In India I may draw the attention of his Majesty’s (lovernment and the 
British statesmen who I am sure are not under any delusion that Congress represents 
the people of India or Indian nation for there are 90 millions of Musalmans. And I 
would (fraw their attention and here also of tho Congress high command and ask them 
to mark, learn and inwardly digest the recent upheaval and its consequent develop¬ 
ments which threatened the world war. It was because the Sudeten Germans who 
were forced under tho heel of the majority of Czechoslovakia who oppressed them, sup¬ 
pressed them, maltreated them aud showed a brutal and callous disregard for their 
rights and interests for two decades, hence the inevitable result tliat tho Republic of 
Czechoslovakia is now broken up aud a new map will have to be drawn. Just as tho 
Sudeten Germans were not defouoeless and survived the oppression and peraeoution 
for two decades so also the Mnsalmans are not dofouoeless and cannot give up their 
national entity and aspirations in this great continent. 

‘Hero also I may mention tlie Frontier policy of the Government of India which 
the sooner it is given up the better and methods of reconciliation are resorted- to 
instead. I will therefore appeal to the British Government to review and revise 
their policy with regard to Palestine, Wuziristan and Musalmans of India and the 
Islamic powers generally. It is in the interest of Great Britain to seriously consider 
the reorientation in the light of the developments that have taken place during the 
last two decades.’ Concluding, he asked the Musalmans to go forward and organize 
themselves all over India and ‘if the reasons and arguments fail our ultimate resort 
must depend upon our own inherent strength and power. 1 do not despair nor need 
we fear the consequences in this great struggle of life and death which involves the 
destiny of 90 millions of our people.’ 
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Mr. Jinnah’s presidential address was listened to with rapt attention, Mr. Bhaukat 
Ali raising repeated cries of “Narahun Takbir” the gathering taking up the cries. 
The entire audience with one voice applauded Mr. Jinnah when he pointed to Mr, 
Pazlul Huq and oomplimented him over his recent victory in the Ministerial battle, 
adding that Muslim India was behind him. Referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s frontier 
visit, Mr. Jinnah wondered who was Gandhiji’s physician who was so foolish as to 
advise him to go to the Frontier for rest. The huge gathering signified its approval 
of Mr. Jinnah’s attack on the Congress High Command and his strictures on the 
policy of the Congress leaders with cries of “League Zindabad.” Mr. Jinnah next 
invited the Premiers of Bengal and the Punjab to address the gathering. 

Bengal Premier’* Addres* 

Mr. Fazlul Huq speaking first narrated how in the Provinces where the Congress 
were ruling the minority interests were not safeguarded but jeopardised, how their 
religious rights were not safeguarded, their language was Sanskritisod and their ranks 
divided. Those Muslim Ministers, who wore included in Congress Ministries, were 
not real Muslims. They had sold Islam in order to serve their personal ends Not 
content with this the Congress was meddling with the Ministries of the Provinces 
where they were not ruling and they had been from time to time trying to discredit 
and break (heir Governments and drive a wedge into their solidarity. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq added, “You have before you instances in the C. P. and U. P. 
You have also before you the condition now prevailing in the Frontier Province. 
"We had great hopes when Sind was separated. The Muslims, who formed the 
majority community, should hold tho flag of Islam aloft and lead the rest of India. 
But we find to-day that the 25 Muslim members of the Sind Assembly are divided. 
How can all the 35 become Ministers ? One will be a Minister while the rest will 
have their turn in due course. How can you look for your salvation to ten 
Congressmen in your Assembly ? 

“You should close your ranks, sink your differences and rally under the banner 
of the League. We are all gathered here to solve your difficulty. We have ooma 
determined to see a stable Muslim Ministry with the League programme established. 
Do not run after offices. You may be a Minister in the morning but not in the 
evening. Your sole oMeot should bo to serve the Muslim community, Look at the 
newly-created Hindu Province of Orissa. They are doing splendidly well. Take a 
lesson from them. Give up selfish ends. If you do not unite, we shall force you. 
You have got the best opportunity to form a League Ministry and give a fitting 
reply to the high-handedness of the Congress as practised in the Central Proviuoes 
and other Congress Provinces. 

“You would not have been sepiirated from Bombay but for the efforts of tho 
League leaders. It is proper and fitting that you should bo the League’s torch* 
bearers. The League is ready to guide you. Your salvation lies under its banner. 
Prove that you are true sons of Islam. Muslim nations throughout the world are 
fully organising. Strengthen the hands of the League. Accept its lead and guidance. 
I look to you, 36 members of the Sind Assembly, to unite within 24 hours and to set 
a noble example. Let Sind have the credit of having formed the first League Ministry’’. 
Mr. Huq said that they were Indians but they were Muslims first and every-thing 
else afterwards. They also cherished independence and freedom, but they did not 
want it if it meant submission to the Congress rule. He added that Muslims desired 
freedom which would enhance Islam’s prestige. 

The Bengal Premier’s speech was punctuated with repeated applause. 

Punjab Premier’* Scheech 

The hon. Sir Sikander Eyat Khan regretted that Muslim India’s expeotation from 
Sind and the Frontier where Muslims were the predominating majority were not 
fulfilled. He was not prepared to concede the claim of nationalism to the Congress. 
Congress took one form in tho Congress Provinces and a different form in the non* 
Congress Provinces. He cited instances from his experience as the Premier of the 
Punjab and pointed out that be had been denounced as a rank eommunalist beosuse 
he had got through the debt conciliation measure whioh afforded relief to the extent 
of Es. 16 orores to tho poor kisans and agriculturists of the Punjab. Both the 
Hindus and Muslims had benefited by this measure. 

Referring to the Congress Opposition to the Recruitment Bill, the Paniab Premier 
asked why, while denouncing recruitment in the Punjab, the Congress favoured the 
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establisbrneot of military colleges, rille clubs and military training schools In their 
own Provinces. He declared that the Pumab was well known for pioduoing men for 
the army. They wore a martial race. The Punjab would not only defend the 
Province but would stand as a protector for the wholo country and defend the 
frontier of India in tho hour of need in case the British Army were withdrawn. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan added, ‘’Wo are not slaves. Wo know how to handle 
the weapons of war. Let me assure my Congress friends that in no case will I 
allow my troops to be sent out to China or any other Islamic country. They will 
be kept inside India. 1 would rather be shot down than agree to Indian troops 
being sent to Palestine. Concluding the Premier exhorted the Muslims in Sind in toe 
name of the Mu.slims of the Punjab to .sink their differences and to rally round the 
banner of tho League for the prestige of Islam iu their own Province. 

Resolutions—Karocki —10th. October 1938 

The conference adopted a resolution, recommending to tho All-India Muslim 
League to review and revise the entire question of a suitable constitution tor India, 
which would seoure the honourable status duo to Muslims and disapproving of the 
All India Federation embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935. 

By another resolution, the Conference appealed to the Muslims of tho Froutier 
to throw out tho “Gandhian Ministy” and establish a l.eague Ministry, 

The Conference also adopted a resolution on Pale.stino, urging the cancellation 
of the Mandate and conferment of full independence on Palestiuo and warning tho 
British Clovernment that if the present pro-jewish policy was continued, tho Muslims 
of ludia would look upou Hritaiu as au euemy of Islam aud adopt all measures devi¬ 
sed by the Cairo Muslim Conference. 

Resolutions urging Muslims to enroll themsolvos as volunteers in the Muslim na¬ 
tional guard, wear Khadi and Swadeshi cloth manufactured by Muslim weavers, observe 
thrift and economy, encourage Muslim shopkeepers, secure employment tor their un¬ 
employed brothers, carry on regular propaganda for moral, religious social, economic 
ana educational uplift, aud create a political awakening amongst Muslim masses for 
Speedy achievement of the freedom of Lslam and India were adopted. 

The speakers, including Khan Fakira Khan. Nawab/.ada Liakatali Khan, and Nawab 
Makhdum Mohammad Hussein uarrated how Congress Ministers treated Muslim mino¬ 
rities, eulogised the League leaders' services, congratulated Sind Muslims on planting 
the Muslim League tlag on the land of Islam, saying that they had undertaken a 
tedious journey from all corners of tho country to bring to Bind the message of Mu¬ 
slim provinces and urged Sind to hold Islam aloft and rally under the Muslim League. 
They hoped that a League Ministry will be established in Bind. Tho speakers soun¬ 
ded a note of warning saying that* those going to Wardha should bo compelled to 
join the Muslim League. 


Bengal Premier’s Speech 

_ The Hindus have successfully divided our ranks and our condition to-day is 
miserable. They broke Sind's first Ministry. We thought tiiat the second Mioistry 
of Bind would servo the cause of Islam, but it happened otherwise, observed tho hon. 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul JJug, Premier of Bongal. Mr. Huq said : 1 assure you that you 
have the power to make Governors and Ministries and bring about their downfall. If 
they do not hear you punish thorn. If any amongst you desert you, you can compel 
them to come to the League. Wo had great hopes in Sind and the Frontier where 
the Muslims are in an overwhelming majority, but things to-day are different. If 
you can unite the 35 Muslims members of the Bind Assembly to form a I.eague 
Ministry, you can give a fitting answer to the treatment moteif out to Muslims in the 
Congress-governed Provinces of 0. P. and Orissa. You are in a majority iu the 
Assembly and you must reap the fullest harvest from that majority. 

Continuing, the Bengal Premier deolareds I warn those Muslims who call them¬ 
selves nationalists that they must remember that Indian Muslims will fight them. 
If they do not oome to our fold, it will bo construed as a challonge to nine orores 
of Muslims in India. Muslims must remember that, if need be, they should saorifice 
their lives for Islam. They cannot run away. If you are not ready to lay down 
your lives, you are not fit to be Muslims. Mr. Faziul Huq concludod : If Mabommed 
Bin Kassim, an eight-year old lad with 18 soldiers could conqueer Sind, then surely 
nine crores of Muslims can conquer the whole of India. Tho audience siguified its 
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enthusiasm io a wild burst of cheering amidst voiees, You order us and we are 
ready to lay down our lives. 

Minittry Tangle—Kataclii—12th. October 1938 

The momentous conference between Muslim members of the Sind Assembly and 
Mr. Jinnah which was expected to put an end to the long chapter of suspense hanging 
oyer the fate of the Allabux Ministry, commenced at 11 a. m. at the residence of 
Sir Abdulla Haroon. Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, Premier, Fir Illahi Bax. Revenue 
Minister and 35 other members of the Ministerial and opposition parties attended the 
meeting. It was understood that Mr. Jinnah had put forward a proposal that members 
should sign League pledges and then negotia te with other Assembly groups which 
would be willing to work with a reshuffled Ministry accepting League policy and 
programme on similar line as in the Punjab and Bengal. 

Regarding the leadership of the party Khan Bahadur Allah Box showed to Mr. 
Jinnah eleven signatures and four telegrams (from absentees) in his support. 

Mr. U, A. Jinnah made an announcement tonight at the outset of the provincial 
Muslim Ijoague conference declaring, 'I met the Muslim members of the Sind Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and had nearly 10 hours’ discussion with them. As the outcome of 
it 27 members out of 3(5 have joined the All-ludia Muslim League and signed the 
pledge and accepted its programme and policy. The remaining seven, excluding one 
Congress member, have not decided what they should do. I cannot tell more as 1 
am issuing a statement.to-morrow. I hope that in the interests of Muslim solidarity 
and welfare these seven members will still realize the wisdom of joining the League 
and after sleep tonight better sense will prevail to-morrow morning’. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jinnah warned, ‘I assure you brethren, we will go forward 
dauntless. Nobody can flinch us from o ur determination. We will go ahead despite 
disappointmout and machinations of interested parties’. 

The oouferenoe adopted one resolutiou condemning the alleged policy of Sind 
Governor and requesting the Secretary of State for India to make an appointment of 
another person who would act ‘constitutionally and work after the interests of the 
majority of people^. The resolution further urged (he All India Muslim League to 
lake up this question with the authorities in India and England. The resolution was 
moved by Mr. M. 8, Gazdar, m. l. a. 

By another resolution the conference expresssed that the Muslims had no con- 
fldenco in the present Ministry which, ‘deserved coudemnation’ for its various acts 
of omission and commission. The conference also condemned the attitude and the 
part played by the Sind Congress in the present Ministerial tangle. Condemning the 
present Ministry as auti-Muslim, Sir Abdulla Haroon m. l. a., (Central) advocated 
the picketing of the re.sidonoo of the Ministers and launching a non-oo-operat'ioa 
movement against the Ministry to compel them to resign. 

It was believed that Khan Bahadur Allah Bax, emboldened by the bright prospects 
of the Congress high command’s peace with him and the consent support of the 
Congress Assembly party, adopted a stubborn attitude and refused, to be dictated to 
by Mr, Jinnah. 

The Premier insisted upon a definite guarantee that he would be left untouched 
in the office of the Premier and flatly declined to resign and then form a new 
Ministry in consonance with the wishes and desires of Mr. Jinnah. A disagreement 
also arose over the signing of the Muslim pledge by Khan Bahadur Allah Bux and 
his party, Mr. Jinnah was adamant that the future Ministry in Sind would be styled 
a purely Muslim League Cabinet and all members should necessarily sign the League 
pledge unconditionally. 

Jinnah’s Concluding Speech—13th, October 1938 

‘I have rnado clear and am once again making clear to the Congress that .so long 
as there is life in me, I will never allow Muslima to be downtrodden. As long as 
the Congress has not coma before us like an equal partner, there can be no peace 
with us’, declared Mr. Jinnah addressing the Bind Provincial Muslim League Conference 
before it concluded at 3 this morning. 

Mr. Jinnah said, ‘Sudeten land was a state created artificially from Germany, but 
the people never forgot that their land was not the SudetanlauJ which was made by 
foreigners. Hence fresh maps are being drawn up. 
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Tho Congress wants Muslims to be treated in the same way as the Sudetans. She 
wants to work as paramount power. That intoxication has seized the high command. 
The Congress is fighting for domination over tho Muslims. It is rank madness, but 
that has seized the Congress and it is against that design—that mad ideal—that I have 
rebelled.’ 

Mr. Jinnah proceeded : I attach more importance to outside work than inside legi¬ 
slatures. The foundation of solid work is outside legislatures. Tho making and 
breaking of ministries is not tho issue before us. Provincial (fovernment aro toy 
Governments. They have no power and instead of using they aro abusing it. The 
Government is still in tho hands of the Britishers, let us not forget that the Hindus 
take it for granted that tho Congress is doing right. They are under the heel of 
Wardha. Therefore it is tho Muslims who understand the real issue. I have been 
ringing a fire-alarm since 19116, but my engino does not appear to bo efticient. We 
have yet to organize ourselvo's. 1 am confident that within four years thero will be 
no organization more powerful than the Muslims. 

Mb. Jisnah’s Ciiaror 

In a statement on Sind affairs, Mr. Jinnah refers to tho ‘universal desire for 
solidarity’ among tho Muslims of Sind and to his efforts for forming a Muslim League 
Cabinet in the province. He mentions that an agreement was reached in this connec¬ 
tion and says that ‘Premier Aliati Bni backed out of tho agreement’ subsequently. 
Mr. Jinnah suggests tli.it ‘Mr. Allah Bux is in (he hands of the Congress party and 
is marking time to receive the Congress high command’s instructious’. 

PllEMtER’s IIeJOI.VDEB 

“It seems that the major issue uniting all Muslim members in the Assembly has 
for some reasons receded into the background and the idealistic position for the 
formation of a Muslim League (lovornment is being urged without any regard to its 
future stability”, observed Premier Allah Bux in a lengthy rejoinder to Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah. 

Ho adds that it is vary much to bo regretted that during sittings of the Muslim 
League Conference at Karachi, some speeches wore made by responsible Muslim 
loaders in the presence of Mr. Jinnah bolding out various threats of boycott and 
personal harm to the present Ministers and their supporters and intensifying commu¬ 
nal feeling. Should theso utterances result in broach of the peace or any undesirable 
occurrences, coatinnes the Premier, tho responsibility will rest very heavily on Mr. 
Jinnah and other responsible Muslim leaders who took part in the conference. The 
Sind Premier oonoludes that iu the interests of our country, it is very much to be 
desired that the two sister communities should tivo happily together and work for the 
good of our motherland and any attempt to disturb theso peaceful relations by in¬ 
flammatory speeches cannot be too strongly condemued. 



The National Liberal Federation 


20th- Session—Bombay—30th- December 1938 


The Welcome Addreit 


The 20th session of the National Liberal Federation of India coramennod in Sir 
Cowasjee Jehangir Hall, Bombay on the 30tb. December 1938, the hon. Mr. P. N. 
Sapru presiding. A large number of delegates and visitors wore present. Sir 
Cowasjee Jehangir, chairman, reception committee, welcomed the delegates to 
Bombay. In the course of his welcome address Sir Cowasji said :— 

AVe last mat in this City seven years ago when I had also the privilege of acting 
in the same capacity. Again it was in this City in 1918, that i.s, exactly SO years ago, 
that our first Conference took placo under the Presidentship of one of our most 
distinguished countrymen, the late Sir Hurcudra Nath Bannerjee, when tho late Sib 
Dinshaw Wachha was tho Chairman of tho Reception Committee. The event i.s now 
past history but it might ho useful to recall the reasons that actuated a largo number 
of our couutrymen, amongst whom wore several, who may well be called the 
Founders of the Indian National Congress, to secode from the old political organisa¬ 
tion, working for which they had spout the best part of their lives, and to establish 
a separate political organisation to carry ou political work, guided by tho same 
principles as they had m.aintainod and preached for years past. They Were convinced 
that their past political work, governed by those principles, had yielded rich fruit in 
the shape of the epoch-making pronouncement by His Majesty’s Government in 1981. 
Many of those who took part in our proceedings are, alas, no more with ns, but we 
are thankful to Providence that wo still retain the services of men like Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, Srinivasa Sastri, Sir P. S. Shivaswamy Iyer, and ('. Y. Ohintamani. Looking 
over tho list of the Ileoeption Committee of those days, 1 notice the names of two of 
our most distinguished and active politicians of to-day. Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai and 
the Hon’ble Mr. A. B. Lattlie. 

The reasons for tho split in tho Congress Organisation 20 years ago is well-known 
to moat of you. After the lapso of these years we many well examine the principles 
we stand tor, and the reasons for our existouee as a separate entity to-day. Sir 
Surendra Nath Banoerjeo in his address in 1918 laid down that: 

“Our creed is co-operation with the Government whenever practioable, and 
opposition to its policy and raeasucos when the supreme interests of the motherland 
require it. Our guiding principle is oii-oporatioii when we can ; criticise when we 
must. It is not oriticiso wlieu wo can ; co-oporato when we must. We deprecate 
opposition for tho sake of opposition. Opposition must always produce excitement 
and unrest, and is justified only by the ample reward of all legitimate opnosition, 
which is the redress of national grievances and the enlargomeut of popular rights." 


It has been asserted by many that strict constitutionalism has cbaracterisod the 
administration of tho Congress I’roviuces and that the (Jongress has vindioated tho 
Liberal I’olicy to seek political salvation on constitutional lines. We were oonvipoed, 
that the only way, by whioh India could advance towards the goal of her ambitiou, 
waa for the majority Parties in the Legislature to take office and work the Constitu¬ 
tion with only one object in view—hJervice to the Country. At first the Coogtess 
considered the Coiistitutiou “unworthy to be offered by England or to be accepted by 
India.” But they ultimately came round to our point of view, with tho results we 
are now well aware of. But after all, is tlie line of demarcation between tho Liberals 
and the Congress grown so faint in practice as not to justify the separate existence 
of a distinct political paity ? i assort that it would be a superficial diagnosis, 
which reveals in thejiresent constitutionalism of the Congress a disappearance of 
those fundamental liifmrenoos which go to the root of our respective political 


philosophies. 

Tho mere fact that Congress Ministries act on most occasions to-day as Liberal 
Cabinets would have done, or do what secures ttie approval of the Liberal Party, is 
no argument in favour of not enunciating the principles on whioh the two politioal 
parties differ fundamentally. We may be one on numerous problems, but so are 
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most political patties in the other parts of the world. We may apjirove of some 
legislative or administrative measures of the Congress Ministries, whilst disagreeing 
with others ; yet in their concept of India’s ultimate political goal and her status in 
the comity of nations, in their oonosirt of the methods of attaining that goal, and in 
the concept of evolution of politioal thought and progress, we, Liberals, continue to 
differ from the Congress on fundamentals. 

Our ultimate political goal is “the attainment by constitutional means of Swaraj, 
that is to say, responsible self-government and Dominion Status for India at the 
earliest possible date." The Congress creed is of 'complete independence,’ whatever 
that nebulous phrase may mean but which must imply, among other matters, that 
India must be left to her own resources to fight against external aggression without 
hope of reinforcement from Britain or the Empire. Leaving aside sentimental reasons, 
which may weigh with many for the adherence to this principle, we. Liberals, 
realise that ever since the Statute of Westminister there is no practical distinction 
between Dominion Status and complete Independence, and that our creed will entitle 
us to a measure of protection from foreign aggression which otherwise will not be 
available to us. 

The recent developments in International politics has served to bring home to 
many of our countrymen, who glibly talk of independence, that the Liberal concept 
of India’s ultimate political goal is fuller, richer, and more practicable thau this cry 
of ‘complete independence,’ which if ever attained in the near future, might result 
in unprovoked aggression, as has been the fate of Austria, Czeoho-Slovakia, and 
probably China. Examine another vital difference between the Congress and our Party. 
Constitutional though to-day, even to the extent of being indistinguishable from 
the Liberal Party, Congress has not abandoned its policy of ‘direot action.' The 
Liberals differ from the Congress ia their methods of attaining their political goal. 
During this very month there have been uttered threats by prominent Congressmen 
to postpone the advent of Federation if need be, by a resort to Civil Disobedience 
and the Working Committee of the Congress itself is threatening the Princes, that if 
politioal progress within the States do not come up to the expectations of the 
Congress High Command, the Congress would resort to direot action. This is clear 
evidence to the Liberals that there has boeu no change either mentally or officially 
in Congress methods, which were once put into operation to the great detriment of 
the peace and progress of our Country, This is a fundamental difference on which 
there can be no compromise and was precisely the issue on which the great schism 
occurred within the Congress in 1918. 

We may have been called cowards and the most uncomplimentary language may 
again be the order of the day, but wo shall continue to warn our countrymen that 

direct action will not lead us to the goal of our ambitions while suffering, hardship 

and disorganisation will follow in its wake. I assert that the necessity to abandon 
these methods, even it temporarily, by Congress is a triumph of Liberal foresight. 
The Liberals cannot abandon lightheartedly, for securing of a veneer of temporary 
political unity, a principle for which they have fought these twenty years. The 
Liberals from conviction believe in ordered progress. They think and feel in terms of 
evolution. All attempts at a temporary advance by the method of direct action 
is regarded by them as definitely aangerous to ultimate political progress. 

We believe that if the Congress abandoned its present method of constitutional 

Government, and resorted to Civil Disobedience as threatened by its President, large 

numbers of thinking people in India, who, while approving of the present constitutional 
Congress policy, would be most unwilling to subject this Country to a fresh spell of 
political confusion. Such people will then naturally turn to a political party which 
has no communal basis and which can afford a common rallying centra for the bulk 
of political opinion, whioh does not belong to the ‘direct action’ school. There are 
again a large number of politically minded persons who though they do not label 
themselves as Liberals approve of and follow liberal piinoiples and there are others 
who although believing in and practising the principle of Swadeshi refuse to bow 
down to the fetish of Khaddar and be forced to spin five thousand yards of yarn 
as a franchise for a politioal party. 

It will thus be observed that distinct in its outlook on politioal thought, distinot in 
its political goal, distinot in its method of attaining politioal salvation and charged 
with distinot purposes, the Liberal Party must continue its separate political career, 
may he overshadowed at times by the spectacular strides of other politioal parties, 
but always capable of fulfilling the tasks expected of it and for whioh it took birth. 
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Federation 

The moat important question for consideration just now before the Country is 
tho impending Federation. Tho Liberal Party has never been enamoured of the 
scheme. It has criticised it and pcinted out its defects. We have realised that it is 
unlike any other—Federation that exists in the World and it may even be called 
illogical to have a—Federation soma of tho component parts of which are based on 
Democracy, whilst the others are based on Autocracy, Moreover the position in India 
is changing from day to day. Now factors have arisen which require careful 
consideration and analysis. All parties agree that the unity of India is an essential 
factor for its happiness, progress and prosper!^ ; that without unity it cannot taka 
proper place in the British Commonwealth of Nations and in the World. 

The Congress demands certain changes before they commit themselves to give a 
helping hand to the Federation. Their main demand at present appears to be with 
regard to the Indian States. They believe that the iutrodnetion of the elective 
principle in the Indian States is essential. One can understand their point of view. 
Without this they see no hope of getting a clear majority in the Federal Chambers. 
8uoh a majority can only be obtained firstly, if they win nearly every seat they 
contest in the—^General Constituencies in British India, and secondly, if they succeed 
in getting a large number of Muslims to stand and win on the Congress ticket in 
Muslim Constituencies, or thirdly, it they get representatives of Indian States to 
join the Congress. While they may succeed in winning most of the seats In the 
General Constituencies in—British India, they are not at all hopeful of direct support 
from the other two sources. They can therefore never be in an absolute majority. 
And hence their demand for the elective principle in Indian States, whereby Con¬ 
gress candidates could stand and would most probably succeed in a very largo 
majority of the Constituencies. 

On the other hand, the Muslim League has declared in unequivocal terms that it 
is not prepared to allow any change with regard to the system of representation of 
the Indian States. No political party that believes in Democracy can possibly oppose 
the elective principle but still one can understand the Muslim League point of view. 
If the Indian States return Congress candidates in large numbers as they are likely 
to do, the weightage given to the Muslim Community in the Central Legislatures 
would be reduoad and would further tend to make the Muslim block a more Ineffec¬ 
tive minority. 

We must face realities. We cannot continue for long with an irresponsible 
Central Government with the Frovinces under Ministries responsible to their Legis¬ 
latures. We cannot expect the administration of the Indian States to come into Tine 
with British Indian Provinces within the next couple of years, specially with re¬ 
gard to their representation in tho Central Legislatures. His Majesty’s Government 
have already declared that while they will not oppose, they will not bring any 
direot or indirect pressure upon the States to make such radical changes as will 
meet with the approval of tho Congress. On tho other band the Muslim League 
would strongly oppose if His Majesty’s Government suggested any other method of 
treatment. Therefore as matters stand at present it appears that tho only chance 
of forming a Government under the Federation, which can hope to command a 
majority, is by a coalition between the Congress, the Muslim League, and other 
Groups. 

There are soma other objections to the Federation which have been pointed out on 
numerous occasions by all parties. Several of them also apply to the Constitution 
under which the Provinces are administered to-day. Experience has shown, as was 
pointed out by many Liberals, that although the objections seems formidable on 
paper they would not be so in practise. It was pointed out that if any of the safe¬ 
guards were nsed by the Governors in an unreasonable and provocative manner the 
Ministries always had the remedy of resignation with few chances of the Governor 
being able to form another Ministry. In practise this has turned out to be correct for 
there has not been any such interference. The same applies though perhaps In a 
lesser degree to the Centre. I do not think it is possible to demand that the 
administration of the defence of the Country should be handed over immediately to 
the Federal Government, but there is no reason why the Federal Government 
through its Finanoo Minister should not exercise considerable influence on the policy 
and administration of the Department. Conventions will rapidly grow up, whereby 
the Defence Department will be forced to take tho Federal Government morb and 
more into their ooufidenoe. In the same way there is no reason to bellevo that thq 
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influence of the Federal Government will not be felt on the administration of the 
Eailwaya, and the same will apply to the exchange policy of Government. At the 
same time it must never be forgotten that if the Federal Government has behind it a 
substantial majority in the Legislatures, it will be very difficult for any Governor- 
General to oppose the Government on any fundamental issue. The Government can 
always resign, and if the issue on which they resign appeals to the Legislature and to 
the Country at large, the Viceroy will find himself confronted with a very embarras- 
ing situation which he will make every effort to avoid. After the experience that 
has been gained in the Provinces I do not think any political party would be justified 
in refusing to work the Constitution. It shortly therefore boils down to this, that 
either the Indian States agree to the introduction of the elective principle which 
they are not likely to do, or there must be a Coalition Government. 

I am perfectly aware of the views of the extreme Lott Wing in the Indian 
political life. They do not desire that any constitution should work. They would 
object even to complete independence if they felt that the Indian Government would 
be run on democratic lines and that Marxist principles would be unacceptable. But I 
am sure that the large majority realise the advantage to our Country of taking poses- 
sion of the Central Qovoruraent and working it in the best interests of the Mother¬ 
land. The Congress however has taken up the position that it is the only political 
party in India that counts. They contend that theirs’ is the only school of thought 
throughout India and that they have a monopoly of patriotism and political wisdom. 
They profess to speak for all classes and all creeds and that all Hindus, all Muslims, 
all ibepressed classes, and all other minorities rolled into one compose the Congress. 
In this we are certain they are mistaken. The very fact that they cannot capture a 
majority of the Muslim scats oven in Britisli India is clear evidenco that the claim 
of the Congress to be the solo representative of Indian pooplo is untenable. They 
must win over the minorities by such coucossions as are demanded of them and 
they must bo prepared to work with other political parties for the common good of 
the Motherland. 

The Celt of Communism 

I am now compelled to touch upon an aspect of political life in India which is 
causing anxiety to a large number of our countrymen holding high positions in all 
political parties, The School of thought, whicli condemns “Imperialism” and mis¬ 
interprets its meaning as domination of ono country over another, docs so because it 
objects to any form of Government constituted under the present Social Order. 

^ During the past twelve mouths there has been an increase in the Communist 
activities throughout the country. Encouraged by tlie removal of the ban on various 
Left Wing Organisations by the Congress Governments, Communist propaganda has 
increased by leaps and bounds. The usual demand for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat after the Soviet model is froqnontly heard. Everyone is aware that in 
Russia the Communist theories wore put into practise 21 years ago. Communism has 
had its course for full twenty years and more. With what results V The answer to 
this is given by Eugene Lyons, United I’ress Correspondent iu Moscow for six years, 
in his book “Assignmeut iu Utopia”, recently published. He had gone to the U.S.8.B. 
in search of equality, freedom and justice. Hu loft with “the sensu of leaving behind 
me a nation trapped. Trapped physically, with blood hounds and raachina guns and 
death sentences guaiding the frontiers to prevent people escaping.” 

The main principle that is followed in Russia to-day is ‘from each according to his 
ability, to each according to liis work.’ Wbeu Communism started in Russia the 
slogan* was “from each according to liis ability, to each according to his need.” This 
is the slogan that is being raised in India to-day, notwithstanding the fact that Russia 
has given a go-by to this principle. ^ 

In Russia there is as much disparity m the wages of the workers as in any 
capitalist country. The Gommuuist Bossos receive salaries 40 or 50 times that of the 
ordinary worker. Among the workers themselves each industry has got its own 
categories, about 8 in number, with a marked difference iu the wages for the different 
categories. There is very little difference between Communism as it obtains in Russia 
to-day and Capitalism. The death-knoll of Communism in Russia is not confined to 
wages alone. 

Instead of building up a classless society as was elaimod by the high-priests of 
Communism, Russia has built up a society with new classes more in number than 
existed before. Aooorning to reports of visitors to Russia published iu books or ia 
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the European press there are at least six: different olassses, each separated from 
the other by clear lines of demarcation. 

The right of inheritance has been restored. People are encouraged to invest money 
in State Loans or deposit in Savings Banks. Private incomes derived from work and 
savings are speoifioally protected by the New Constitution. 

There has been a serious break-down in every branch of Industry, and planned 
production exists on paper alone. The worker is ill-fed and ill-clothed, lives in a 
miserable room with at least six others and drags on a miserable existence without 
grumbling loudly, lest he should bo sent to Siberia or shot forthwith. Sabotage and 
silent destruction of the machinery are the only courses left open to him to register 
his protest. The only satisfaction or compensation for all his sufferings the worker 
gets is to be called ‘Comrade’ by his Boses. The dissatisfaction against the regime 
has spread so widely that since May 1937 the Russian execution sqtuad is kept busy. 
Since May 1937 the Soviet Government have executed 1,200 people. Since the same 
date 30 of the 68 candidates for the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 9 out 
of the 13 Commissaries of the Eassian Federal Republics, the Prime Ministers of the 
9 of the 11 Republics, the heads of 12 Industrial Trusts, 4 Trade Unions, and 4 news¬ 
papers, 8 of the general staff of the Red Army, and 1200 Communist Party members 
have been either shot or sent to Coacentiation Cami)3. It is indeed a matter for 

thought that with the growth of Communism in Russia the number of prisoners in 

the slave camps also show a rapid increase. The strength of the Concentration Camps 
which in 1927 was 1,40,000 rose to 70 lacs in 1937. Among these seventy lacs were 
one million women. And this is happening in the land which is a model of liberty 
which the Communists would have us copy. Wo are told that snob sacrifioe is in¬ 
evitable especially when the change over from one system to another has to be made 
and that all these are events of the past and that with the inauguration of the Now 

Constitution in Russia the people there enjoy suoh freedom and liborty as could not 

be found in the most demooratio form of Govornmout. 

True it is that the Constitution exists on paper. But in actual working Stalin’s 
will is the Constitution. Freedom of spooch and freedom of tho press do find a place 
in the Constitution. But if one talks or writes anything against the regime he will be 
charged as a traitor and shot. Tho Now Constitution guarantees employment to every 
worker in the State, This is being made much of by the Indian Communists. No 
doubt, unemployment has boon abolished by a Docroo. But the worker is deprived of 
all elementary freedom relating to his occupation. What is in force in Russia is 
industrial conscription. Tho worker has to accept tho job that is provided for him in 
suoh place, at suoh wage, and under such condition as determined by the bosses. He 
can either accept the iob or starve to death. He cannot ohooso the place of his 
occupation, or cannot bargain with his employer for better conditions and higher 
wages. Since the State is the employer and since the State is always right the 
worker has to accept wliat is efforod to him. 

M, Kleber Legay, a promiuont French Socialist, Secretary of the Frenoh National 
Federation of Miners, after a visit to Russia last yoar stated : 

“It is absolutely untrue that tho lot of tho Russian miners is to be envied by 
those in our countries. The Russian miners, all things considored, aro more than 
fifty years behind our own. I willingly acknowledge the difficulties which face the 
leaders of tho Russian rovolntjou and those which still exist to-day. But I cannot 
understand why and with what object people have so grossly deceived us about condi¬ 
tions of life and work in Russia.” 

Do the majority in tho Congre.ss desire this statu of affairs in India ? If they do 
not, they must take strong measmos to soe that tho uneducated and poverty-stricken 
masses of our country aro not misled by self-seeking individuals, who seeing no 
prospects of climbing tho political ladder, take to causing, whatever may be tho 
Government in power, as much harrassmont, obstruction and worry as is possible. 
This propaganda constitutes ono of Iho greatest dangers to our progress both socially, 
financially and industrially. We realiso that our tradition, culture, and our great 
faith in religion may make it difficult for such propaganda to succeed, but that is no 
reason why severe and immediate stops should not be taken against a School of 
Thought, which desires to upset tho whole Social Order of out Country. 

The Presidential Address 

In tho course of his presidential address. Mr, P, N. Sapru said 
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We are living in one of tho most perilous periods in tlio history of mankind. 
The war which was to end wars has left bitter memories behind and to-day men 
and women live in fear of impending war, tho oonsequonco of which on civilization, 
as we have known it, no ono can foresee. The great nations of the world are drift- 
ing into disastrous conflict with one another and scionco which has enabled us to con¬ 
quer tho physical forces of nature to an amazing degree, threaten to become a demon 
of destruotioD. Thero is no doubt that since 1931 there has been an incredible de¬ 
terioration in international relations, in respect for international law, morality and 
the sanctity of human life. Wo live in an atmosphere of war, though wo pay lip hom¬ 
age to peace. The League of Nation.s which^ if it had been effective, would navo sym¬ 
bolized a groat revolution in history, finds itself poworle.ss to prevent tho success of 
an ^grosser in war or promote poaooful settlement of international disputes. On all 
critical oooasions its existence is ignored and the so-called Rejuvenated' nations with 
assertive nationalisms which seek to dominate the world, have discoverod that, if 
heavily armed, they can coorco. by show of force, tho powers who had come out 
viotorious in tne last war, who uad imposed on the world a peace which all thought¬ 
ful men oould foresee was certain to lead to future complications and who seem to 
have lost, in a world of oontlicting idoologies, tho mind and tho will to stand for clean 
and just methods of settling international dispiite.s. The fact is that these nations 
who have aocopted tho Nazi and Fascist ideologies are thinking entirely in torms of an 
exclusive nationalism indistinguishable from racialism in its wor.st form", new territories 
and new markets for their goods, The selfish possessive instinct continues. Morality, as 
the Christian world has known it, has no place in their schomo of life, Christians as 
thej are. They glorify the nation-slate, deify it, and subordinate tho individual entirely 
to it. They go on piling np armaments, they increase the barriers to trade among 
nations, thoy covet the powers that have command over tho larger part of the 
world's raw materials, they dream of reviving tho glories of old Romo or tho holy 
Roman Empire and they have discovered that foreign relations with people who 
possess the good things of life, who are the guarantors of tho adjustments made by 
the Treaty of Vorsailles. can be conducted, m tho picturesque language of Mr, Eden, 
on the basis of 'stand and dolivor’. 

I cannot help feeling that a great part of the responsibility for the present world 
situation rests with Britain and France who have followed policies, which have weak¬ 
ened definitely tho forces of liberal and social democracy and strengthened those of 
fascist reaction. The situation in which the Brirish and tho French Governments 
found themselves at Munich wa.s largely of thoir own creation. They wore reluctant 
to make to a domocratio (lormauy ooncessions of which wo hear so much. They 
allowed Japan to defy tho League and conquer a part of China in 1931. 
Thoy wore prepared to see Germany occupy tho Rhineland by force without any 
effective action on their part. Thoy would not agree to parity of armaments with 
Germany at the Disarmaments Coilferonco and tho Conference naturally failed. They 
wore not prepared to take effective steps including oil sanctions to prevent Mussolini 
from swallowing up Abyssinia. They denied belligereut rights to the legitimate Gov¬ 
ernment of Spain and would not even strictly onforoo the so called policy of non- 
intorvention. Thoy stood by and saw Germany intorvone and annex Austria by 
methods which oould not bo logardod as iust. And finally, when at tho behest of 
the Gorman Dictator, Houlein and Kundt had promoted civil strife in Czechoslovakia 
and the German Dictator threatened a world coullagiatio n, France and England were 
not prepared to stand for tho principle of settlement of international disputes by 
peaceful methods and allowed Czechoslovakia whoso territory Franco had undertaken 
to rospeot and preserve under tho Franco-Soviet Pact and England under tho Cove¬ 
nant of tho League of Nations, to bo dismomborod at his command. They were, 
and continue to be, quiet spectators of Japanese aggression in China. 

If this is tho situation in Europe and the Far East, that in tho middle 

East is not less unsatisfactory. Britain has now discovered that she has given 

mutually contradictory pledges to Jews and the Arab populations in Palestine. 
Tho Arab population continues to be stirred up by Italian and Gorman propa¬ 

ganda and is not unreasonably apprehensive of its future in a land which, 
whatever the past history might be, the Arabs ijuito justly claim as theirs. The 

world was on the brink of war in September last and while wo arc thankful 
that, thanks to the spirit of sacrifice shown by a brave small country and its 
the then respected head, that truly great man, Dr. .Benes, war was averted, wo 
cannot sbaro tho optimism of thoso eulogists of Mr. Neville Chamberlain who 
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think that the Munich Pact is the harhinger of lasting or permanent peace. 
We cannot overlook tho fact that the Pact naa dismembered the one country 

which had made a success of democracy in Europe, made Germany the virtual 
master of eastern Europe, enormously increased her prestige and military strength, 
broken up for all practical purposes the popular front in France and the system 
of alliances which France had built for herself, weakened the forces of Liberal 
and social democracy all the world over, strengthened the Rome-Berlin-Toklo 
axis aud dealt a death blow to the League of Nations which was the one solid 
achievement of the statesmen responsible for tho Peace of Versailles. It is 
difficult for us to believe that the German and Italian dictators will be 

content with what they have achieved. Indeed there are ominous signs that 
they are not. It is permissible to hold that if Britain and France had been 
loyal to the League, had stood by the principle of collective security and 

gathered round them the smaller Btates of Europe who were prepared to follow 
their lead, and bad collaborated with Russia, who, whatever her other faults 
might be, has been loyal to tho League and the international ideals it stands 
for, the world would not have witnessed tho disheartening spectacle of tho 
betrayal of a small country whose only fault was that she Was loyal to her 
obligations to them and was not prepared to accept in her internal arrangements 
the totalitarian conceptions for which Nazism and Fascism stands. 

The broad fact that stares us in the face is that Fiance and Britain yielded to 
force, when they were not prepared to concede to argument. ‘That is the really 
fatal precedent’, as rightly pointed out by Viscount Cecil, established by this 

transaction.’ Whatever subtle dilfereuoos there may be between the Godesburgh 
plan and the Munich Pact, there can be no denying the fact that democracy and the 
processes and tho purposes for which democracy stands have received a blow from 
which it will take time for it to rooovor. Even the apologists of the Munich Pact 
and Government spokesmen like Earl dole Warr rocogniso now that it has not 
improved tho European situation to the extent it was expected to. Consider the 
situation for a momont. Inspite of the no<war pact England and France find it 
necessary to rearm with even greater determination that they have been doing so 
far. The Anglo-Italian pact notwithstanding, Italian volunteers continue to fight 
for Franco’s Spain and the Italian Ooverumaut connives at anti-British propaganda 
among the Arabs, The Gorman press, forgetting obligations under the Munich 
Pact to Britain and Franco, blesses the manufactured propaganda for the return of 
Tunis and Corsica by Fiance, propaganda which is not calculated to smooth relations 
between France and Italy. Tho question of the return of the colonies remains 
unsettled. Germany is certain to press for their return and they cannot be returned 
easily by mandatory powers, to a toiaiitaiiaa state without the consent of the 
population of those territories. Britain has lost a great part of her trade with 
Eastern Europe and both Britain and tho United States find themselves in danger 
of losing their South American trade to Germany. Eastern European powers continue 
to come more and more under the sway of tho Gorman dictator. Franco’s victory in 
Spain is almost certain and who will deny that it will give Britain an insecure 
base in Gibraltar ? The Jews in Germany and Italy continue to be persecuted 
with even greater ruthlessness than before aud that persecution is creating 
difficult problems for the democratic States. With Japan fighting in China 

and Russia excluded, disarmament is not possible and Germany and Italy are 
not likely to agree to a reduction of armaments now or in the immediate future. 
The situation in Memel is becoming grave and it remair.s to be seen what the 
effect of Mr. Chamberlain's declaration of British policy iu case of hostilities 
between Italy and France will bo upon Franco-British relations. Japan’s victory 
in China and her nearness to the Indian border have created new problems 
for Britain and necessitated a reorientation uf the defence policy. Can anyone 
who impartially reviews the international situation deny that we find ourselves 
after the Munich Pact, faced with a situation in which the menace to peace 
and democratic civilization is greater and not less than before ? I have been 
driven to make these observations as I would like the country squarely to 
face the dangers which the new ideologies have created for us. For it is no 

longer possible for us to lead au isolated existence. India is realizing that she 
is part of a larger world. 

It is therefore a matter for genuine regret that the suggestion of Mr. Attlee 

and bis colleagues that .external affairs should be transferred to the control of 

the legislature was not accepted by the framers of the new Government of 
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India Act. The present position in regard to external afTairs is that, though 
we are original members of the League of Nations, we cannot even discuss or 
offer criticisms in the legislature on ^reign policy. Surely this is something 
which is indefensible. Of what use is membership of the League to India if her 
sons and her government cannot express themselves, in a constitutional manner, 
on the vital questions of life and death for nations, nations in whom a large 
section of our population is interested in the middle East ? 

Viewing the world situation in its proper setting bearing in mind what these new 
imperialisms are and mean for the weaker races of mankind, I think we were wise 
in fixing as our objective Dominion Status as defined in the Statute of 'Westminster. 
No one disputes that a country has a right to aspire to bo independent, it is equ¬ 
ally true that the British Commonwealth is not an achievaraont of lire Indian race 
and that the Indian people cannot take pride in it as Britishers and those who are 
of British stock can. But Dominion Status wliioli is a dynamic conception is hardly 
distinguishable for any praotioal purpose from virtual iodependonoB. It is a free associa¬ 
tion of free peoples in no way subordinate to one another. In a world full of menaoe to 
the democratic States, wo have in the British Commonweallli of Nations, an organization 
which can provide the base for a system of collective security. And surely democra¬ 
tic states must pull together. In a world full of menace to the Asiatic and African 
races, it would give to India a senso of security wliloh an entirely indopoudont oxis- 
tonoe cannot. 

But if forgetting the dark chapters in our roiatiouship it is wise for us to accept 
it loyally and unreservedly as onr objective, it is equally the duty of those who 
control British policy to endow India as speedily as possible with Dominion Status, 
for Indian thought is ruuning iu chaunols wnioh tliroateu to make an Indo-British 
Commonwealth an unacceptable ideal. 

The lesson drawn from the recent happenings in Europe by a promiuout Congross 
leader was that ludia must seek her salvation outside the oommouwealth as she is 
entirely opposed to the foreign policy of Britain which is pro-fascist. Emphatically I 
am no supporter of Mr. Chamberlain’s foreign policy. 1 have subjected it to such 
rapid criticism as I could iu this adress and I dislike fascism as intensely as any 
living man. But the present British Govornmeut is not eternal. No Government 
is eternal. Indeed importaut sections of British opinion are opposed to its 
foreign policy. To base on this ground one’s objection to the oWeetive that 
we have set before ourselves is to misread the nature of the British con¬ 
stitution and misunderstand the character of Dominion Status which gives to the 
Dominions tho right to determine for themselves the extent, if any, to which they 
will participate iu any war in which England might find itself involved. AVo havo 
no reason to apologize for the objective that we have sot before ourselves. 

We are as determined as any other politioal party iu the oountry that our country 
shall be free, but we feel that this full froodom which we sook is reconcilable with 
loyalty to the objective of an ludo-British Commonwealth of Nations to which we 
may nave something distinctive of our own to contribute when we have reached 
our political maturity. 

I strongly hold that tho problem of Indian detenoo requires to bo viewed in its 
international setting. 'Tho interests of India, England and tho democratic world re¬ 
quire that India should be made as speedily as possible self-sufficient in tho matter of 
defence. The fundamental difficulty that wo liave to face is that the Government 
have done all that they could iu the past to make the average Indian believe that 
the defence forces exist not only for the purpose of defending India from external 
aggression and internal disorder but for maintaining and perpotuating an alien govern¬ 
ment responsible to the people of another country. No streugthoning of tho Criminal 
Law Amendment Act can or will change this feeling. What is needed is a change 
in the British outlook on problem of Indian defence. AVhat is wanted is 
action which would change tho attitude of tho Indian people towards defence 
and convince them that it is their most vital conooru. 

The working out of this priuciplo requires that it should bo made clear beyond 
any possibility of doubt that it is not iuteudod to treat ludia differently from the 
Dominions in the matter of defence and that defence shall at no distant date be her 
responsibility in the same way and to the same degree as it is that of the Domi¬ 
nions. It is regrettable that the new Government of India Act does not provide 
for the automatic transfer of control of Dolonco to the Indian people within a 
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ileBned period specified in the Statute itself. The formula ‘increasing concern of the 
Indian people and not the British people alone’ is vague, indefinite and unsatisfactory. 
If it means that the final development in regard to defence will be some sort of_ a 
dyarohic arrangement whereby both Britain and India will share control over it, 
with India as junior partner, then we owe it to ourselves to state in the plainest 
terms possible that we can never reconcile ourselves to it. We can never accept a 
position in regard to defence control lower than that of the Dominions, We are 
not and have never been opposed to a period of mutual adjustment and indeed the 
proposals which were made at the Round Table Conferences by Liberals and other 
progressive Indian politicians proceeded on this basis. 

In its constitutional aspects the problem requires not only a clear enuncia¬ 
tion of the objective but also during the period of transition, soma visible stops 
which wonld increase the inlluanca of the legislature over it, which would make 
the executive ro.sponsive, if not technically responsible, to opinion voiced in the 
legislature. It is, therefore, necessary to insist that in any reconstituted central 
or federal government the member or connoillot in charge of the army shall 
be an Indian drawn preferably from the legislature. It is further necessa^ to 
insist upon a standing committee of the legislature preponderatingly non-otnoial 
in character, the function of which should bo to advice the an thorities on 
defence policy, defence expenditure and employment of Indian troops abroad, 

if and whan necessary. The decisions on the committee should in my judgment 

be treated as binding upon the question of the employment of Indian troops 
abroad. Our position in tliis respect should bo neither higher nor lower than 

that of the Dominions, The policy regarding Indianization should during the 

period of transition be under the control of (ho Indian Legislature. I would also 
urge that we should press that tho army budget should be settled on a contract 
basis for fixed period.s attor a thorough enquiry on which the legislature should be 
directly represented through elected ropresuutativos. This agreed sum should be open 
to disoussion but not subject to the vote of tho legislature. Any excess over the 
agreed amount should be subject to the vote of the legislature. Till such time as 
full responsibilities has been achieved, it will, perhaps from a constitutional point 
of view, be necessary to givo to tho Oovornor-Qeneral power to incur fresh expen¬ 
diture in excess of the amount contracted for in oases of emergency, tho legislature 
subsequently having the right to discuss but not vote tiiis amount. It may be said 
that some of these proposals wonld involve a change in the Government of India 
Act but wo have never agreed to that Act and we cannot accept the validity 
of the argument. 

Only the other day we were told by Earl Baldwin that the rearmanent programme 
necessitates that Government should mobilize industry. Success in war in the 
modern world depends upon a comprehensiva military organization which utilizes to 
the fullest extent possible the man-power and the industrial and agricultural 
resources of a country. Here unfortunately owing to the mutiny complex from 
which our military experts suffer, the problem has never been viewed in this perspec¬ 
tive. Recruitment to the standing army is confined to certain classes and creeds. Apart 
from the fact that the present policy has created a virtual monopoly in favour of one 
particular province and has perpetuated tho present cast distinctions, it is open to the 
grave objections that it is unjust to the other province which contribute equally with 
the Punjab to the federal revenue and which also have glorious military traditions^ as 
any students of Indian history and ovon Anglo-Indian history will be able to testify. 
It is urged in defence of the present policy that the standing army is not 
large in numbers and that consequently the military authorities find convenient to 
recruit it from classes which have a particular aptitude for a military career. No 
one denied that having regard to tho size of the country, tho standing army is not 
to be large. But it is conveniently forgotten by the apologists and upholders of the 
present arrangement that a substantial part of this army consists of British troops 
which can and ought to bo reduced consistently with the safety of tho country, suo- 
stantially. Even Government, by transferring three British battalions from India to 
Palestine, have admitted that there is at le,ast a partial truth in our criticism. One 
view is aud has all along been that a substantial reduction leading eventually to the 
elimination of British troops is possible in the country, that this reduction would 
lessen the cost of the army and that if British troops are so reduced, provinces and 
classes that get no chance of recruitment in the army would get in the future. 

It is tho height of unwisdom to make tho domooracios of future dependent for 
their safety and the integrity of their country—in which all of us have an equal 
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interest upon a professional array drawn largely from particular areas and olassas. 
Experience has shown that the Indian officers rooruitod from the so-called non- 
martial races have proved to bo as highly efficient as the officers drawn from tho 
martial races and tno British officers. Why cannot, then, tho men from the areas 
and classes which are not adequately represented, be expected to give as good an 
account of themselves ? It is all a question of opportunity, training, creation of right 
environment. Surely, it is not right to emascnlato entire populations. Surely it is 
not righteous to deny to those who wish to serve their country as soldiers tho oppor¬ 
tunity to do so. Surely the men who come from the other provinces have a ijreater 
interest in tho fortunes of this land than men drawn from the independent kingdom 
of Nepal. Connected with this question is that of a proper array reserve available in time 
of national emergency. In building np her reserve, England has not resorted to com- 

E ulsiou and it will be agreed generally that, apart from any objection that we may 
ave to it on principle, and I confess 1 am opposed to it in principle, oompulsion 
in military service is not a practicable proposition. The Indian army has a strength 
of 1,55,000, The reserve is only about 35,0'0 only. Iii England, according to the 
figures available for 1937, the total number of regular troops was 2,10,000 and the 
strength of the army reserve amounted to 1,33,000. Modern countries have discover¬ 
ed that an efficient army system requires that men should, after receiving proper 
training in the regular army, be absorbed in the reserve available for emergeaeios. 
You will agree with me that tho reserve should be strengthoued. Not only have wo 
liave hardly any territorial army worth mentioning, but very little effort has boon 
made in tho past to develop it, and thero are not adequate opportuaitios for military 
training for our youg men. 

With a more careful husbanding of our resources, with greater Indianiisatioa and 
the reduction of British troops and a more roasonablo contribution by Britain 
towards our defence than she is making at present, it should have been possible for 
us to attach soma importance to our air and naval foroos. As it is, a ve^ largo 
portion of our revenue is absorbed in maintaining tho land foroos and onr Defence 
department has paid so far very little attontioa to strengthening tho Indian air and 
naval forces. The case for speedy Indianiz.ation of the officer ranks has been stated 
over and over again by us m our rofsolution and the resolutions of other public 
bodies and the legislature. I would not like to tire you by repeating those argutuonfs 
here. At the present rate it will take centuries for the luJiaa army to be InJiauizod, 
The rate of recruitment to the Royal Indian Navy too is grossly inadequate. A com¬ 
mittee will shortly be sitting to oonsider the question of Indianizatiou. _ I hopo that 
the composition of this committee will be such as to givo public satisfaction. It 
should be preponderaiiugly non-official in character. I may also express the hope that 
its recommendations, if they .should turn out to be progressive, will not meet 
with the same fate as those of the Oommittee. What we are entitled to insist upon 
is a scheme which will Iiidianizc within a reasoable short period, the offloor ranks 
of the army. Mere tinkering with tho problem will satisfy no oau. Into tho ques¬ 
tion raised by certain announcements made for incroasing the pay and otlior condi¬ 
tions of service to the Britisli array in India, I do not propose to enter. I am sure 
you thoroughly disapprove of the policy which impose, without any consideration for 
tho Indian tax-payer, fresh burdens on India. We have a committee at 
present going into the question of array roorganization and the financial contribution 
that Britain ought to make towards India. It is to bo deeply regretted 
that Indians have been excluded from serving on that committee. I am sure that you 
will agree, therefore, witli the view that was e.xpjossed by Sir Chimanlal Setlavad 
that Indian self-respect requires that Indians invited to appear before tho Chatfield 
Committee should decline to do so. 

I shall now pass on to tho constitutional issue. When Lord Irwin declared that 
Dominion Status was implicit in the preamble of the Government of India Act of 
1919 and that a conference would be held at which an effort would be made to 
arrive at precise agreements with Indian representatives, and that the Indian States 
would also be represented at this conference, we welcomed the announoemeat as a 
definite commitment on the part of Britain to Dominion Status for India and the 
conference method in which we believed as a necessary sequel to an exclusive British 
commission. But as years went on, wo found that the differences between us and 
the British statesmen in power were vital and when the report of the Joint Select 
Committee was published, we found that our dearest wishes had been ignored and 
that we were being given a oonstitutiou which had many retrograde features and 
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which W9 felt would retard India’s progress towards full responsibility and nation¬ 
hood, We felt that the price which we were ashed to pay for greater freedom in 
the provinces was not worth paying and wo had, Liberals as wo were, no opinion bat 
to take the line that the constitution was utterly unacceptable and that indeed we 
were better without it. It was not that wo ware opposed to federation. There ]s a 
mystic unity underlying India and for our part we have always believed—and believed 
earnestly—that a federation which would unity India is the only right objective for 
ns. Realists as we wore, wo are not opposed to a defined period of transition and 
wo were even agreeable to reason,able safeguard demonstrably in the interest of India. 
But a careful study of the constitution as it was proposed by the Joint Select Commi¬ 
ttee convinced us that it was likely to create blocks in the way of onr further pro¬ 
gress, and that in recommending it, the committee had not only ignored the memo¬ 
randa submitted by the Indian delegation, the exceUent draft report of Mr. Attlee 
and his oolloagues but also the Prime Minister’s declaration at the first conference 
that the reserve powers shall be so framed as not to prejudice the advance of India 
to full responsibility. What determined our attitude was the implication of some of 
the more serious features of the scheme, such for example as (a) the provisiou that 
relations of Indian States outside the federal sphere should continue for ever to bo 
with his Majesty’s Oovernmant (b) the virtual veto which the scheme gave to rulers 
of Indian States over constitutional development, (c) the heavy weightaga given to 
the States in representation in the federal legislature (d) the commercial discrimluatjon 
clauses which have been so framed as to make it virtually impossible for the ludian 
Government to give subsidies or bounties to Indian industries and which are calculated 
to create now vested interests round them (el indirect election to the Federal Assembly 
which is calculated to split up British India representation and prevent national issues 
coming up before a national electorate (f) almost co-equal financial powers of the 
two Houses and the provisions for immediate joint sessions to settle disputes (g) 
the provisions in regard to the relative strength and power of the two Houses (h) 
the communal award which is oalonlated to make a nationalist solution at some 
future date more difficult, (1) the financial safeguards and the reservation of monetary 
policy in the hands of the Qoveinoi-Qonotal (j) the provisions in regard to the 
Federal Railway Authority which would take the railways virtually out of the 
control of the Federal Government, (k) the provision that Indian States’ representa¬ 
tives will bo appointed by rulers of States and the voice given to them in matters 
of purely British India concern, (1) the absence of any provision in the Act for 
farther constitutional development, (m) linally and mo.st important of all the absence 
of any machinery in the Act tor the automatic achievement of Dominion Status 
within the moaning of the Statute of Westminster. These, we felt, were features 
which would place obstacles to progress on democratic aud natioualist lines. 

You will thus see that our objection was to certain vital features of the soheiae 
taken as a whole and not to any pirtioular part of it only. The Government ot_ India 
Act is an accomplished fact and we gladly admit that it has been working in the 
provinces better than we apprefionded. Tho blocks against which we fought have 
been created and the only important provisions of tho Act which remain to coma 

into operation are those relating to the Fedoral Executive and the Federal 

Legislature. Whatever our dissatisfaction with tho constitution—and I have not 
concealed my utter dislike of it—tbe position at the centre today is intolerable. An 
irremovable executive has to take its orders from the Secretary of State and regulate 
its relations with an elected legislature. Often wo find that ludiau interests have to 
go to the wall. With democratic governments in the provinces, friction between the 
executive and the legislature is likely if tho central constitution is allowed to 
remain as it is, to grow more and not less. ’The central constitution cannot and 

must not be allowed to remain as it is. We feel that the rulers of the Indian States 
have it within their power to make a contribution to tho solution of the problem of 
a central government by agreeing to send only elected representatives to the 

legislature. Such action on their part would be deeply appreciated in India, give 
them immunity from attacks which no Princes Protection Act can give for party 
affiliations in the legislature, protect them from being dragged into the vortex of 
British India controversies and British India party politics, free them as nothing else 
can in the federal sphere at all events, from interference by the Political department, 
strengthen their hold over their own subjects and make a real party system of the 
centre possible. That even in the conditions in which tliey find themselves, some 
of their men should on certain occasions have sided with British India representatiyes 
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in cheering and heartening for those who realize that a great many of the questions 
with which we have to deal at the centre are of an Indo-Britisn character. "We 
cannot forget that the late Sir 'Sultaa Ahmed Khan was a signatory of the minority 
report of the Hunter Committee, that General Rajwade threw his weiglit on the side 
of progress in the Chetwode Committee and was a co-signatory of the minute 
associated with the honoured name of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyor, and that his Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner was critical of the monetary policy of the Indian Qovorn- 
ment at the Bound Table Conference. But a nominated block is inherently incompa¬ 
tible with responsible govoramout and the question has perforce to be looked at from 
the point of view of principle. 

No one knows whether federation will materialize and when. No party seems to 
want it in its present form. As a party we are averse to indulging in hreats but 
we have repeatedly made it clear that we stand for agroud solutions and jt imposed 
ones. We do not believe in imposed solutions. They do not work or work only 
oreakily. They do not settle quesiions, they merely accentuate them. Wa have 
pointed out the directions iu wliich the scheme of foderatiou must be ruvised in the 
numerous resolutions that we have passed on it. The more important modifioatious 
essential for its snocessful working have been set forth in the memoranda of the 
Indian delegation to the Round Table Conference and tlio draft report of Mr. Attlee 
and his oolleagnes. We havu pressed for those modifications before and we shall 
go on pressing for them in futiira. We have no faith in the method of a constitueot 
assembly. A real coastituent assembly, as tlie experieneo of history teaches us, 
can come only as the result of a successful revolution. We do not stand for revo¬ 
lution. We stand for domocratic process, for ordered progress, if you prefer this 
phrase. We do not profess to know wliat the advocates of a oousti'iuent assembly 
have in mind. But if what they meant by a cou,stitnent assembly is nothing more 
than a convention or conventions such as those whicli sullied tlie constitution of 
Australia, we are prepared to say timt that is an a,spiration which wo stiaro with thorn. 
But we dare not blind ourselves to the present communal situation, and with dis¬ 
sensions in our ranks and our exporiouce of the Round Tabic Conference, we cannot 
put it forward as an immediately practicable proposition. 

We do not know what the ultimate decision in regard to tedoratiou will be. Mr. 
Bose has been saying that if it is imposed, the Congress will,resort to mass civil 
disobedience. That way lies disaster. We owe it to onrselve and to the country 
which we love as dearly as Mr. Bose, to utter a warning, iu the present tense 
communal atmosphere, against the dangers of such a course. 

Fortunately, the wiser heads of the Congress liave been keeping discreetly silent. 
It would, in my humble judgment, be a grievous blunder on tlie part of democratic 
provinces to give up in pursuit of a weapon which experience has demonstrated to 
be a double-edged one. the position of advantage they enjoy at present, the opportu¬ 
nity they possess, within tlieir limited resources, to do coustruclive work for social 
and economic uplift and establish correot couvoutions of responsible government and 
traditions of democracy. It would be serious mistake too to abandon tlio lever 
they possess, to control the toudencios of a contro wliicli, it is apprehended, will be 
unduly conservative. That is not iho way to combat thu new cuuslitutions. Politics 
is the art of method and results. 

Wise statesmansliip consists in sizing up situations ami dcvi.sing effective weapons 
to meet them. Not by refusing to handle the machiuory set up at the centre but by 
utilizing it in an independent, courageous and ooustruotivo manner for tlie removal of 
those obstacles which the Act has, uufoituuatoly, placed iu our way, shall we be able 
to build up a mighty force which even this extraordinarily ngid constitution will not 
be able to resist. Thera is no inconsistency in condemning the framework of the Aot 
and then bending it for the promotion of these ends wo believe iu. Wa should 
despair of the future if tvo (lid not believe iu the capacity of Indian (including Indian 
States) and British statesmanship to profit by oxporienoo gained of the Oovernmoat of 
India Aot in operation. Let us, therefore, take care to boo that in an attempt at 
wrecking the federation, we do not wreck ourselves. 

I shall with your permission now offer a few observations on tlio question of the 
Indian states and the democratization and modernization of tlieir administrations. The 
developments in British India, the possibility of Federation materializing, and the 
time-spirit have had their inevitable reactions on the Indian states, and the subjects 
of the Indian states naturally desire that they should have tho institutions which we 
ebjoy and whieh we wish to see developed and expanded. An Liberals who believe 
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in the democratic principle and the British system o£ jurisprudence it is impossible 
for us to withhold our sympathy with what is reasonable and legitimate in their 
demands. Wo cannot stand for one system in British India and quite another in 
Indian states. That is quite impossible. It is to be deeply regretted that progress in 
the two Ind'.as lias been unequal. It is a fact which we may and do deeply deplore, 
but cannot ignore. We are, for our part, quite prepared to recognize that the states 
are in varying stages oE political and educational development, and that what is 
possible in British India may not perhaps in its entirety be immediately possible in 
all the Indian states. But lieither Britisli nor Indian opinion can be expected to 
uphold systems of government which aro too ante-diluvian for the requirements of 
the times. 

We have no desire to dictate to their Highnesses, but as patriotic men who are 
(we would ask them to believe) not unfriendly to them, wo deem it our duty to say 
that it is imperativt’ in the rautnal interests of both the Indias and the smooth 
working of foJt'Ku ion, that tho two Iadi.as should have approximately the samo 
standard of govui sment. 

We would, thorefore, urge their Higlinosses to declare responsible government as 
their objective, an objective for tho realization of which tlioy will work as speedily 
as the oironmstances in their respective states will permit, by conceding instalments 
of responsible or representative government, establishing independent judiciaries, 
granting fundamental rights including those of free speech and association, limiting 
their civil lists and establishing the rule of law and the equality of all citizens before 
the law. It must, in fairness to the more enlightened rulers, be recognized that they have 
latterly shown an appreciation of tho new forces that aro at work and in consequence of 
that taken steps to modernize their administrations. Constitutional government would 
strengthen and not weaken tlieir Itold over their subjects, as the example of the 
House of Windsor shows. It would give them a security which personal rule, how¬ 
ever bocevoleot, cannot and a freedom from that paramouiitoy which is oftea so 
irksome isiem. Wa iiold it to bo imperatively noeossary that genuine representa¬ 
tive governmotit as a prelude to responsiblo governmeut should be established in all 
the states, in some of a raoro advatioed type titan in others, but no state should be 
without it. Ill soma of tho states tho most advanced typo of representative govern¬ 
ment is possible. In the raoro advanced stales it is possible and desirable to go 
further and their subjects would bo justifiod in pressing for and the rulers would 
he wise in conceding to them a substantial instalraout of responsible government. 
What makes an administration worthy of respect is adherence to those canons of 
good government which wore so well emphasized by Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax) 
in a memorandum which was oommutiioalcd by him to the rulers and which was 
jmblished by the Indian Social Reforraor in its issue of Dec. 3. We should have been 
happy if wif could with truth say that these canons are adhered to by all state 
administrations. Subversive activities—activities which sap tho foundation of a state— 
cannot bo fought by a denial of freedom of speecli, press or association. They can be 
fought olfeclively only by bold aud comprehensive measures of reform, by recogniz¬ 
ing the right of the subjects to agitatu in a constitutional manner for the enlargomeut 
of their rights aud the redress of their griovaucos. It may not be possible to have 
responsible government in its most dovclopod form—wo have not got it yet in 

British India-all at once but it is possible to have executives which are responsible 
in spirit, if not in strict legal tlieory, to tho feelings and wishes of elected represen¬ 
tatives of tlie people. While it is essential that there should be representative 

government and the rule of law, wo aro not among those who desire to see the 
Indian states eliminated. We could have wished to see them, Indian as they are in 
irigin, excel even British India, But it is lire duty of a true friend to be frank and 
that spirit tliat I have ventured to mako .somo observations on state adminis- 
if it is the duty of the states to bo progressive in spirit and their 
administration, it is equally tho duty of the subjects not to resort to 
ncioic methods. Wo aro constitutionalists. We have limited ourselves to 
thfids in wliioh wo believe. Wo cannot bo expected to stand for one 
Biitisli India and quite another iu tho Indian states, and particularly 
which offer no obstacles in the way of real genuine coustitutional 

Restraint is not a sign of weakness, it is a mark of strength. 

pose now to invite your attention to the working of provincial autonomy, 
ating its working we must bear in mind (a) that the constitution being 
•'ue to which Indian political parties have not agreed, (b) that it is 
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being worked in eight provinces by a party wbieh found itself engaged in direct 
action at the time when the constitution was being evolved, (o) that the party in 
power in these provinces had made promises of a new heaven and earth at a time 
when it had not made up its mind to assume responsibility and was not certain of 
doing so, (d) that the federal issue is not regarded as being settled, (e) that owing to 
the system of electorates and the friction between the Congress and the Muslim 
League the communal situation has deteriorated, (f) that tho country has not recovered 
from the effects of the economic depression and oven in normal times it is extraor¬ 
dinarily poor, (a) that tho Congress has an extreme left which has often given 
trouble to it, (n) that tho limited resources and the fixed charges which they have to 
respect do not make a rapid development of social services possible and, (i) that 
totalitarian conceptions dominate the world today. If you bear in miud these considera¬ 
tions you will probably agree with mo that it is a matter for satisfaction that the 
provincial governments, and in them I include tho Congress governments also, should 
nave acquitted themselves generally speaking as well as they havt. 

The Congress governments are learning what wo have always emphasised that 
liberty has to be reconciled with order, that administration is an art which requires 
not mere talk but wisdom, sympathy, tact and ftrmnoss. 

Generally speaking, the tninistrios have approached their task in a spirit of oom- 
mendable energy. Bat while recognizing tlio success wliich has attended provincial 
autonomy—and we must not omit our tributo to the,Goveruors, and servicos also for 
their admirable spirit of cooperation—it is no part of our duty as iudepandont critics 
to ignore certain disquieting tendencies. Tlioro is toiuloney on the part of the leading 
spokesmen of the Congress to identify it with tho nation'. Undoubtedly the Congress 
is a powerful organization and it is tho governroout in eiglit provinces. But we are 
thinking in democratic and not totalitarian term.s. A constitutional opposition is as 
essential for the sueessful operation of demooraoy as a clean and honest government. 
There are bodies of men who do not belong to that organization and they have a right. 
to insist that their existence sliail not be ignored. Porliaps a reason for thir 'Sudi;».«y 
where it exists is that the average man fools that united action under titji,-directed 
leadership is necessary in the oircumstanoos iu whioh India, which has not achieved 
her freedom, finds herself. But that is a lino of development whioh is, in my judg¬ 
ment, no longer open to us. Social and ooonomio questions are coming to the 
forefront and the introduction of rosponsibie govurnmeut has made it essential that 
the country should be able to provide alternative governments to the governments 
in power. It is to be regretted that tho oppositions are weak and often communal 
in oomposition. That perliaps is a penalty that wu have to pay for our system of 
electorates. 

Further, there is a tendency to rush through iegisiation without a thorough con¬ 
sideration of its reactions on tho social and economic life of the oommtimty. Often 
the procedure of a select committee is dispensed with. You have had an example 
of this in the Trade Disputes Bill roceutly before tho Bombay legislature. Instances 
have occurred where the highest courts have had to comment on iuterferenoe by 
individual Congressmou with the civil and judicial administrations of their districts. 
There have been oases of ioterfereuce even on the part of Congress ministries with 
judicial processes and with judicial findings. Some Oougressmen have sometimes be¬ 
haved as if they individually had power ovor district or judicial authorities and com¬ 
plaints have been heard—complaints of wtiich oven Congress Governments have had 
to take notice—of attempting to intluonco adminstration otherwise than by means of 
open discussions in the legislature and other formal procedure. The Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, to which wo objected and they objected, has been used to stifle 
anti-Hindi agitation in Madras. There is too much intoleroneo in the party and even 
its leaders are not free from it. A refusal to see the other side of tho picto”' 
a belief that wisdom and patriotism aro to be found exclusively in 
only are charactoristio of it. 

I shall now come to tho institution of tho so-called High Command, 
and gentlemen, you and I are not accustomed to semi-military language, 
fess it is haid for me to understand tho reasons whioh have been use 
its existonoo. I can understand the case for national governments, national 
and united fronts. We ourselves are a national party and we have always bee 
to exclusive provincialism. I can understand ministries of different proviu 
ting each otiior and oven consuiting their party outside the legislatures 
in touch with their party machines. But 1 cannot understand this insL 
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is our objeotivo ? Is it democracy or is it some abnormal form of democracy un¬ 
known to countries in which the liberal state flourishes ? That is the vital question 
raised by the Khars controversy. We aro not interested in the personal quarrels 
between Dr. Kharo and his colleagues. But there is a public aspect of the incident 
which we cannot ignore. That a body of men, however eminent, who are outside 
Ihe legislature, should dictate to the Premier and his colleagues and that the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues should, forgetting their responsibility in the legislature, be 
controlled by them, is something which is quite inconsistent with democracy as we 
understand it. Healthy couventions of collective responsibility cannot grow if 
ministers and legislatures are made to take orders from a body outside the legislatures. 
Just consider what the High Command is. Colleagues oau apjreal to it against their 
chief, chiefs can be censured and expelled for assorting their authority, cases in 
which ministers have taken, rightly or wrongly, certain decisions, can be submitted to 
it for revision, legislation pending before the legislature can be referred to it for 
settlement. Wo cannot approve of all this. Even parties which have revolutionary 
background have never developed a machine like the High Command. Parties 
preserve their integrity and control thoir extreme olement.s by other means and the 
Congress, if it wishes to preserve its integrity and control its heterogenous elements, 
must devise some other methods of doing so. 

I propose to make some ob.s6rvations on Congress policy in general. 

I have this to say on their financial policy that it appears to be a curious mixture 
of saorifice of revenue and imposition of new taxe.s, of ill-judged economies and 
lavish expenditure on hastily considered schemes. 

I have to invite your attentiou to another feature of Congress policy. One of our 
complaints against the old bureaucratic government used to be that it was unwilling 
or at all events reluctant to separate the judicial from the executive functions. 
Congressmen too were equally vehement in their nonoflicial days in their coadamna- 
tiou’of this combination of functions. But today we find that the attitude of tbs 
Congress has undergone a change. Some of their _ spokesmen have_ spoken as if they 
were in love with the present system of combination of fnnotions. The scheme 
which has been devised in the United Provinces of judicial magistrates is a mere 
oye-wash. In Bombay too the attitude of the ministry towards this question has, I 
believe, been equally unsatisfactory. 

The need for suparatiou of functions is greater and not less under a system of 
party and responsible government. Pure justice is the greatest blessing that a 
civilized state can confer upon its citizens. It is not enough that there 
should bo justice. It is further essential that tbs public and the parties concerned 
should have confidence that justice is being done. A scheme which will separate the 
functions is not impossible of being put into operation immediately. The faot is that 
the will to separata them is lacking. The desire to control the judiciary has become 
perhaps as keen with Congress government as it was with the old bnreauoraoy. 

Yon will perhaps allow me to offer a few remarks on Congress educational 
policy. I am not wrong in saying that so far they have evolved no policy. 1 

think you will agree with me iu holding that the Wardha scheme is educationally 
unsound. It is wrong to give to education a severely militarian character 
from the very start. Yon and I do not want our children and our neigh¬ 
bours’ children to be turned into factory workers without even the res¬ 
trictions which the Factory Act impose on employers. It has been 

left to this country to discover that education can be made self-supporting. I 
should have thought that a party which claims to represent the masses would 
realize that educational opportunity is fundamental to economic opportunity, 

that higher education cannot bo measured in terms of rupees, annas and pies. 
In western Australia I found that university education was free. Here it is being 
urged by responsible spokesmen that universities should be made self-supporting, 
that they should be turned into mere examining bodies, that cultural 

education of no use, and that the charkha and the spinning wheel 

n suffice to make our children grow into intelligent, efficient leaaers and 
orkers in an c of machinery and fierce international competition, for world 
markets. I am and I think you too—are unrepentant believers in higher 

■n well-planned education, which is neither too exclusively literary 

uor too lusively vocational. Pressure is needed to keep the Congress govern¬ 
ments straight in this matter of education. Expansiou of education in all 

directions—primary, secondary and university—is necessary if this country is to 
take its proper place among the ualions of the world. 
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Gentlemen, tha economic issue is, I should say, the gravest of all the issues 
that face us. There is poverty and hunger and misery in this land. The vast 
mass of our people have to live iii unhealthy conditions and go through life 
without opportunity to develop their faculties. The purchasing power of millions 
of our people is almost nil and their standard of life consequently too low. No 
one who has a heart can fail to syrapalhize with human misery and ns Liberals, 
it has been our endeavour in the past and will continue to be so in the future, to 
find a solution of the problem of Indian poverty which increasing population, the 
economic depression and the unfair policy of the governments in the past have 
accentuated. I think you will agree with me that the new provincial governments 
have yet to evolve a constructive policy of economic development which will bo 
both practical and fair to all the interests involved. I also think that you will 
agree with me in welcoming the initiative taken in this direction by the recent 
conference of Congress ministcr.s and other prominent Congressmen. 1 think 
you will further agree with me that GovernniciU and people should aim at a 
well-balauced economy and that that requires that iigriculture should receive 
equal attention with industry. A wcll-dircclod policy is not possible without 
the help of the Central Government, but the policy of that Government in recent 
years has, I think, not been such as to inspire confidence. Wo should inter 
alia press for (a) a reconsideration of the monetary policy and the rupee 
ratio, (b) a more liberal fiscal policy, (c) bilateral commercial agreements whtch 
would expand our export trade, (d) a policy of more active encouragement 
for our industries, and fe) a more active policy of capital expenditure by 
borrowing on public works. 1 also hold it essential that there should be 
more cooperation between capital and labour than there unfortunately is at 
present if we are to achieve big results. W^u have always endeavoured to bold 
the scales between capital and labour even. As men who believe iu and 
stand for social justice, we have always been particularly solicitous for the weaker 
side. We have always supported whatever has satisfied us is reasonable in tha 
demands of labour and have always pleaded for the human touch iu industry. 
Personally, I have always held fust to the motto of that truly ethical statesman, 
President Roosevelt, humanity before profits’. licalthy trade unionism has always 
had our full support. Wo have always supported bciicflceut labour legislation 
and indeed, have always pleaded for better conditions for both our industrial 
and agricultural labourers. But we fed that the proscut industrial strife is 
not likely to lead us anywhere. Our principal problems are under-production 

and under consumption. We cannot solve the economic problem merely by a 
better distribution of what we now produce. The crying need is increased 

production. It is essential that there should be peace and harmony in industry 

if we are to achieve rapid industrialization. Too many strikes, revolutionary 
slogans, threats of overthrowing the prcseiil social order, Ihe many injuslices 
of which we recognize and seek to redress, by violence or semi-violence, defeat 

their own object. They do not weaken, they strengthen the forces of reaction. 
Perhaps you will allow a persoual reference. I claim to be a friend of labour. 
I have taken such interest as 1 could in labour legislation and the work of 
the International Labour Organizatiou at Geneva and have drawn my inspiration 
from Geneva. As a friend of labour, 1 consider it my duty to advise moderation 
on the part of labour. 

I should like to make one or two remarks on our attitude towards tonauts and 
landlords. That our sympathies should be with the tenants is not only understand¬ 
able but natural and inevitable wheu you remember that we are Liberals and not 
Tories. It is not our lack of sympathy with the tenants, or any desire to maintain 
the status quo (we do not wish it to be maintained as our resolutions show) that 
has compelled us to criticise certain parts of the Tenancy Bill now before the United 
Provinces legislature. It is the sense of justice which is the key-stone of Liberalism, 
that has forced us to point out that it is not proper to impose obligations upon a 
class and then deny to it adequate iacilities to fulfil them. Congres'' has yet to lea' 
that vote-catching devices are no substitutes fur well-thought out ’ slatiou. 

With the exception of Zanzibar where an agreement has bet reached in regard 
to the trade in clove the condition of Indians overseas continues to be co of 

anxiety. 

The position of Indian settlers in South Africa has at no time been satisfactory. 
It conlinues to deteriorate and I note with regret that at the Transvaal United 
Party, which is supposed to be less unsympathetic than the other parties, resolu- 
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tious were paased suggesting a more striagent application of immigration laws in 
respect of Asiatics and the formulation of a scheme to prevent •eneroacbmeot’ bv 
Asiatics m European areas. At the present moment there is sitting in the 
Xransvaal a c9mraia8ion to enquire into the evasions of the Indian comraunitv of 
the laws restricting them from acquiring ownership of land. In our view the 
indian problem in South Africa can not be sol red by maiing existing laws more 
deidfd” o them ^ gtanting Indians the elementary right of citizenship now 

In Kenya the Indian community is perturbed over the proposed Order in 
Council regarding the reservation of the highland areas to Europeans Anv 
such statutory recognition would perpetuate a condition of affairs which is not 
only unjust to Indian settlers but inconsistent with that claim for equalitv of 
citizenship which we can never give up. ■' 

The question of land tenure and the proposal to lighten existing immigration 
restrictions m Fiji should also receive out attentiou. " 

It is unfortunate that iha Royal Commission on the West Indies which has 
started work in Jamaica has no Indian on it. Tho report of the Commission will 
be awaited with interest as we have a considerable Indian population in British 
Ouiaua and Ttinidad. 

An event of major iraiioi tance is tlio publication of Sir Edward Jackson’s report 
on Indian emigration to Ceylon. He has expressed tbs opinion that Indian immigrants 
liaye oontrihuted groatly to the development of Ceylon and recommended oontinnanoa 
ot import of Indian labour. We cannot allow Indian emigration until the poliev of 
Ceylon Goyernmeut clianges. It is a matter for regrot that the Village Communities 
Crdinanoe has not bean amended on the lines desired by Indian opinion. 

In view of Mr. Chambeitain’s foreign policy, it is imperatively obJigatory, in mv 

optQJoa, to maK'e u cloar that lo<}la is Inteveateil id Tanganyika and that she wifi 

resent any step whicli transfers this mandated territory to a totalitarian state which 
has treated her minorities lu the rnannor Uermauy 1ms. It is to be hoped that the 
Deagne of Nation.s will not bo ignored in settling this question. We must insist 
upon freedom of vote for onr dolegatu.s on this question and insist that on this issue 
they should be bound by tlie oiimions of the Indian legislature. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we sometimes feel apprehensive of the future of Libera¬ 
lism in tho modern world an in our own oouutry. In my opinion there no reason tor 
despair. The truths enshrined in Liberalism are eternal and they cannot die We 
Indian Liberals, realize that our aims and objectives oanoot be different from those ol 
onr fellovv-Liberals in other parts of tho world. Wo find ourselves in a world of 
coutlioting social philosophies and the average man is entitled to know what our 

particular creed is. Yon will, thorofeie, pardon mo if I endeavour to re-state the 

fundamental tenets of Liberali.sin. Liberaii.siu, which is a child of the Protestant 
Reformation, the French Revolutionary era and the nineteenth century nationalist 
movements, stresses tho wortli of tho individual and his capacity for, as well as his 
right to, unfettered development and solt-expressiou. It visualizes a social order a poli- 
tical and economic system which will provide every iadividua! with a decent standard 
ot life. It stands for the reign of discretion and proclaims that freedoms of thought 
speech and association are vital for the growth of the individual. Its conception of 
liberty is not a merely negative but a positive one. It assorts with enthusiasm and 
intensity of conviction that only in tho democratic state cau men and women find 
real security for good govemraant and tho antagonism between the individual and 
the state be reconciled. It rejects tho materialistic conception of history and the 
doctrines of class war, proletariat dictatorship, world revolution and tho labour theory 
of value. It emphasizo.s hnmanity and social .solidarity. It aflSrms the right of all 
nations, big or small, to work out their destiny without interference by alien 
imperialisms. It works for social justice by diminishing through state action—suoh 
for example as tho deveiopmaut of social services and tho method of taxation— 
grosser inequalities ot fortune which coustitute a blot on modern civilization and 
make a harmonious growth of Immun personality impossible. It believes in placing 
the burden of taxation ou those who are best able to bear it, but not so as to be 
unfair or oppressive. It opposes privilege and monopoly wherever they may be 
found to exist. It asserts that poverty aud all that goes with it—slums dirt vice 
d.cease, misery, ignorance and superstition—is revolting to the social consoione'e and 
that it is,.th6 imperative duty of tho community to eradicate it. It stands for 
equalivof opportunity, for a social system in which it shall be possible for all to 
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start life, without avoidable handicaps. It eadsavours to break down the rigidity of 
class barriers and maintains that it is the duty of goveruraont to be fair to all 
sections of the community. Unlike a mechanical socialism it refuses to be bound by 
the hide bound dogma of the nationalization of the means of production and distri¬ 
bution as a panacea for all the ills to which society is hair. But it is not opposed 
to nationalization where and when necessary. It favours, where necessary and 
desirable—,witness for example the American experiment—state intervention in and 
state regulation and control of the economic life of the ooramnnity. But it is opposed 
to regimentation of life. It stands for a dynamic conception of life for progress, for 
reform and not stagnation. Experience has taught it that in human affairs men cannot 
dispense with gradualness, but graduaiuess for it implies action and is not, as Professor 
Pigou would say, a name for .standing still. It believes in a wider and juster diffusion 
of economic power, and in ‘the joy of possession.’ It maintains that only in and 
through service can the individual aeliieve perfec'Uon and left in this country to 
discover that education can be made self-supporting. 1 should have thought that a 
party which claims to represent the masses would realize that educational opportunity 
is fundamental to economic opportunity, that higher education cannot be measured in 
terms of rupees, annas and pies. In western Australia I found that university 
education was free. Here it is being urged by respousiblo spokesmen that universities 
should be made self-supporting, that they should be turned into more examining 
bodies, that is to say, his idea of self-perfection by acting as a member of a social 
organization in which each contributes to the bettor being of all the rest’, and that, 
as a recent commentator has pointed out, ‘the ethical valuo of the institutions of civil 
life lies in their operation’, as ‘giving reality to the capacities of will and reason and 
enabling them to be really exorcised’. Surely a creed like this can never die. It can 
die with life itself. 

I have endeavoured to stato our objectives as I feel that an idealistic background 
is necessary for political parly. Ideals must have, however, some relation to realities 
and as men who understand tlio limitations wo have to work under we have advocated 
only such as I believe them to be practioablo and yot not visionary measures as will 
relieve the distressing poverty of our people. They are based upon a recognition _ of 
the legitimate rights of all classes and I am sure, are within tho range of practical 
politics. It has not been our praotioo to make promises which we cannot fulfil, A 
perusal of our resolutions will show that we have always urged, inter alia, (a) a 
reform of agrarian laws which will be fair to all classes and secure the tenantry in 
their legitimate rights, principally fixity of tennie and fair rents, (b) embodiment in 
legislative enactments of the main principles of land revenue assessment in provinces 
where this has dot yet been done, (o) relief of agricultural indebtedness by means of 
of debt conciliation boards, land mortgage banks and the extension of the cooperative 
movement, (d) the adoption of measures to check further fragmentations and facilitate the 
consolidation of agricultural holdings, (e) substantial aid in the development of industries 
big and small alike, (f) a fiscal monetary policy wholly in the intei'ests of India 
(g) legislation for the more adequate protection of labouring classes both in urban aud 
rural areas, (h) the early introduction of free and compulsory elementary education 
for both boys and girls, (i) a reform of the educatioual system which without 
prejudice to the wider diffusion of higher educatiou the need for which we recognize 
I venture to think more than any other party in the country would enable our 
young men by its diverse nature to be diverted to wealth prodnoing occupations, 
(j) adequate provision for medical relief and the promotion of public health, 
particularly in rural areas, and (k) an active policy of temperance reform which will 
always subordinate considerations of revenue to the welfare of the people. When 
it is recognized how woefully limited our resources are every thinking mind will 
agree with me that even no-fivo-year plan could be more comprehensive than the 
one put forward by us. We have never considered it honest to put forward 
programmes which we know we cannot carry through. Would it be incorrect to say 
that the Congress is finding it difficult to redeem its promises now that it is in office ? 

I will leave it to all impartial men to answer that question. 

Sefleoting over the problems of the modern world, I often feel that the trouble 
with our civilization is that both in oar individual and our collective life, we con¬ 
tinue to be guided by the selfish instinct. In modern society individuals like to 
dominate individuals and nations desire to dominate nations. Great nations have 
accepted philosophies which teach them that their interests are distinct and separata 
from those of their neighbours and that indeed they cannot as natioas fulftj their 
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mission unless thoy control and guido for their own ends tlio lives of other races 
and peoples. Thoy discover ethioal justifications for meddling with the affairs of 
those who happen to bo weaker than themselves and are not prepared to share the 
privileged positions they enjoy with those who happen to be less fortunately situated. 
The cause of war are thus rooted deep in the materialistic structure of modern 
society. They are to be found in the Mophistophelian ideologies which emphasize 
the national to the exclusion of the international ideal, in the mal-distribution of tho 
world’s resources and the unwillingness of those who have the lion’s share to agree 
to a more equitable distribution of them in the fight for world markets, in systems 
of national economies, in tho worship of force as tho supreme manifestation of the 
state and in utter disbelief of anything beyond and above the material world in which 
we live. The wars of our period are not, as a thoughtful writer has pointed out, 
local wars. The maladies from which the world suffers cannot bo remedied completely 
by revision, under pressure, of this treaty or that frontier. They can be cured only 
by a change in the human spirit and what we need to learn is that what unites men 
together is what our sages would have called ‘Dharma’ and what wo should probably 
translate as ‘Duty’—though I think Dharma is more than duty. 

Retolutions—2ncl. Day—Bombay—31st. December 1938 

The open session of the Liberal Federation was resumed at noon to-da^. Condol¬ 
ence resolutions from the Ciiair on the deaths of Sir Phirozo Sethna, Princioal H. C. 
Maitra, Pandit Jagat Narain, 8ir 15. N. Srivastava, Rai Bahadur N. K. Mukhorjoe, 
Pandit Biswanath Tholal, Pandit Raraachandra Gossain, and Mr. 0. V. Gann woro 
passed. The following resolutions wero also passed - 

Federal Cossiitotion 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh moved the resolution on Federation 

Tho National Liberal Federation reiterates its opinion that the constitution especially 
as regards the centre, as embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935 is utterly 
unsatisfactory and iu other respects retrograde. While the National Liberal Federa¬ 
tion accepts the federal form of govornment for India as the only national ideal for 
tho country, the Federation oonsiders that vita! changes are required in the form of 
federation as laid down in the Act, especially in the direction of (1) clearing up tho 
position of the princes and securing to the subjects of tho Blates the right of election 
of States’ representatives, (2) doing away with safeguards regarding monetary policy 
and commercial discrimination, (3) introduction of district election of members of tho 
Federal Assembly by the provinces, and (4) making tho constitution sufficiently elastic, 
so as to enable India to attain Dominion Status within a reasonable period of time. 

“The Federation consider.s tliat tho present position, when there is an irresponsible 
Government at the centre coupled with responsible Governments in the provinces, is 
altogether untenable and earnestly urges the British Parliament to mako immediate 
changes in tho federal part of tho constitution so as to make it generally aoceptablo. 

“The Federation repeats that tho constitution, onco it is brought into operation, is 
to be utilised to tho best advantage to the people for tho amelioration of their social 
and economic conditions and for accelerating the pace of political advance. 

Provincial Autonomy 

Dr. E. P. Paranjpe (Poona), then moved tho resolution on Provincial Autonomy 

“The Federation expresses satisfaction that in all the provinces provincial autonomy, 
as consistently advocated by the Liberal Party, is being worked on constitutional Hues 
without any undue interfoienoe from the Governors, and trusts that this atmosphere 
will continue and load to the establishment of coraplote autonomy in the provinces 
and early introduction of responsibility at tho contro. Tho Fodoration strongly 
deprecates the Congress Working Committee’s attempt to impose its will and decision 
on the provincial Ministries, as such interference is calculated seriously to hinder tho 
growth of a healthy democratic system of goverument.” 

Indian States 

Prof. R. H. Kelker (Poona) moved the resolution on the need of reform in 
Indian States “The Federation reaffirms its complete sympathy with the natural and 
perfectly legitimate aspirations of tho people of the Indian States for civil and political 
liberties. While deprecating any attempt at coercion to force the liands of rulers, 
the Federation trusts that the rulers of all tlio States will, in their own interests, 
ooDoede to their subjects without further delay the right to security of person and 
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property, liberty of person, speech and press, freedom of association and an indepen¬ 
dent judiciary and representative institutions, leading ultimately to the establishment 
of responsible government.” 

Ecoyomio Development 

The Federation next passed a resolution on economic development. It is tho same 
as given in the President’s outline of the future programme, which appears under the 
subheading ‘Our Programme’ in the report of the Presidential Address. 

Defence of iNotA 

Dr. Paranjpe moved the resolution on the defence p roblem of India. 

“The Federation protests that the federal part of the Government of India Act does 
not provide for a close associa tion of the responsible part of the Federal Government 
with the defence of the country. 

“The Federation deprecates tho exclusion of Indians from the Chatfiold Committee. 

“The Federation reiterates its demand for a rapid nationalisation of the defence 
forces in India, redistribution of tho dofonco expenditure in such a way as to pro¬ 
vide more money for the rapid development of an Indian air force and an Indian 
Army, removal of communal and provincial restrictions regarding recruitment to the 
ariny and taking all necessary steps to make the people of this country more self- 
reliant in tbe matter of defence, 

“The Federation also urged a systematic organisation of air raid precaution measures.” 

Indians tN Diflomatic Corps 

The resolution urging the inclusion of Indians in tho British diplomatic and con¬ 
sular crops and the formation of an Indian consular service on the lines of the 
Dominions was moved from the chair and passed. 

The Federation urged that a consular service of India should bo developed on 
lines adopted by other dominions iu the Empire, 

Indians Overseas 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, ox-Agent-General to tho Government of India in 
South Africa, moved the resolution on Indians overseas. 

“The Federation deplores tho recent Burma riots, urges the Oovernment of India 
to protect Indians in Burma and hopes that the question of compensation to Indian 
victims will receive the careful attention of tho Burma Government. 

“The Federation deplores tho Village Communities Ordinance Amendment of the 
Ceylon Govt, which denies franchise to the Indian estate labourer, aud urges the 
Government of India not to reopen reoruitment of labour for Ceylon or enter into 
any trade pact with Ceylon until a satisfactory settlement of the franchise question 
is reached. 

“The Federation opposes tho transfer of Tanganyika to Germany, as it would retard 
the economic progress of the Indians in Tanganyika, and requests his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to make an unequivocal declaration against rendition of territory to Germany. 

“Tho Federation emphatically opposes the proposed Oidoi-in-Council which would 
pormanently and legally debar Indians from holding land in the Kenya highlands. 
The Federation disapproves of the proposal to settle Jews in Kenya and objects to 

f u-eferentiai treatment being given to foreignors in Kenya, which' is denied to the 
ndians resident there. 

“The Federation feels that the time has come when the Government of India should 
compel the South African Union Oovernment to grant political and municipal franchise 
to the Indians resideqt there”. 

Other Resolutions 

The Federation next passed a resolution urging the discontinuance of the system 
of appointing civilians as Governors aud Judges. 

The Federation emphatically disapproves of the appoinlmont of civilians as Gover¬ 
nors and Judges. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad moved a resolution urging separation of the executive 
from tho judiciary. 

The Federation expresses its disappointment at and protests against the provincial 
Governments’ failure (o separate the executive from the judiciary. 

The Federation also passed a resolutiun demanding educational reform and then 
terminated. 



The Justice Party Conference 

(The South India Liberal Federation) 

Fourteenth Session—Madras—29th. December 1938 

The Preaidential Addreis 

The fourteenth annual session of the South Indian Liberal Federation was hold 
at a special panda! erected on Island grounds, Madras on the 29th December 1938, 

Processions from different parts of the city met at Napier Park, wherefrom they 
proceeded to tho Confuronoo panda! led by a decorated car carrying a large portrait 
of Mr. E. V. Karaasvvami Naickor, Presidont elect of the Confederation who was 
undergoing imprisonment on conviction by the Fourth Presidency Magistrate on a 
charge under Section 117, I. P. C., road with Section 7 (1) of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act (of inciting women to trausgress tho law in connection with the 
anti-Hindi agitation). Tlio proceedings wore conducted witli Mr. Ramaswami Naicker's 
portrait in the Presidential chair. Ur. Naicker's address was in Tamil, oonvoring 27 
printed pages. The following is a summary of the address 

Ur. E. V. RamasiDami Naickcr thanked the S. I. L, F. for electing him as 
President of tho Confedoration. Ho said the 8. I. L. F. stood for tho liberation of 
97 per cent of the population from the exploitation of a small minority community 
which had snocossfiiUy enslaved them, in tlie name of Nationalism and Sjiiritualism 
in various spheres of life. 

Tho objoct of the S. I. L. F. was the promotion of the greatest good of the 
greatest number. It was started on November dO, 1910 by leaders who were noted 
for their ripo oxporionoe, profound wi.sdom and sleifless service. We should all bo 
under an eternal debt of gratilnde to Dr. T. M. Nair and Sir P. Theagaroya who 
had left the movcinont to us as an impeiishablo and highly valuable legacy. They 
had to contend against great odds and overcome the machinations and manoeuvres 
of our opponents who placed inunmorahle obstacle,? in tho way of the movement. 

A favourite argumont of our opponenls from tlie very inception of our movement 
down to the present day, which they have boen u.sing to discredit us, is that ours 
is a communal movement. IE tho ailempt of 97 per cent of tho people to unite and 
claim their just and legitimate rif’hts can lie described as ‘ oommunalism” what "ism" 
is that which monopolises all public appointments and makes them a close preserve 
for a raiorosocopio minorify of B por coat of the population i Do wo ask for 
separate or exclusive rights for any commuuiiy or sect ? Or have wo ever said that 
we belong to a superior caste and therefore should bo given preferoutial treatment in 
many matters V All that wo ask is that we should be given our due share of political 
rights and public appointments. A minority oommnnity has been, from time imme¬ 
morial, acting on the basic as.suraption that it is a privileged and exclusive caste 
superior to all other castes, that its members are Bhudevas and that it has manners 
and customs and a cnlturo aud civilisation wliich aro different and distinct from that 
of the 97 percent of the people. It latter become alivo to their rights and realise 
the absurdity of tlie claims of the so-called superior caste and that is called 
“oommunalism”. I wish that we always have that “commuualism” as the cardinal 
principle of our life. 

Mr. Ramaswami Naicker then referred to the relative position of the Brahmin 
and Non-Brahmin communities, before Ihe Justice movement was started, in regard to 
education. Government appointments, economic well-being and social status, and 
quoted facts and figures whicli show that the Brahmins enjoyed a privileged position 
out of all proportion to their population strougHi and stake in tho country. Ho then 
asked what was the present position, and said in many respoots it remained what it 
was 22 years ago. Our opponents s.ay that the Justico movement is a movement 
consisting of seiC-seekers and job-huutors. But what do we actually find ? Prominent 
members of the party have generally suftored much loss on account of the movement. 
Some have lost their wealth, income, family prestige and so on. 
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In this oonneotion I should like to say a few words about our leader, the Rajah 
Saheb of Bobbili, who made tlio greatest sacrifice for the sake of our party. When 
it was weak and disorganised and soomod on the verge of complete annihilation, ha 
camo to us and utilised his wealth and energy in an immense measure for unifying 
and strengthening the party. Though the Rajah Saheb has resigned his leadership, 
so far as I am concerned, I consider him still as tho leader of our party. Strength 
of mind, intense attachment and loyalty to the party, a generous and soif-sacrificiug 
spirit—these are qualities whioh I have alw.ays found and admired in the Rajah Saheb, 
Even now I consider myself more as a worker willing to carry out his orders than 
anything else. I should al.so like to tako this opportunity of expressing grateful tlianks 
to two of my beloved comrades, Mr, Soundarapandian and Mr. Visivanatham, They 
have stood by me steadfastly through good report and through evil, and I can never 
forget their kiadnhss. 

Let us now consider pur present position. Our opponents say that wo are 
reactionaries, that we are job-buators, that wo arc persons who have no national 
feelings that we belong to tho party of zamindars. How are wo reactionaries, I ask. 
Our basic prinoiplo in politics is that tliero should bo even-handed justice, equal 
rights and equality of opportunity to all. I ask whether the Congress which is 
tho extreme political party in this country has ado|)ted this principle. If so, how 
is it that in the Congress to-day Brahmins have the dominating position and 
all others only the right to lift up (heir hands in agroomout whonevot they are 
asked to do so ? 

In the political sphere, if Congressmen say that foreigners should bo driven ou' 
of the country, do wo say that they should tio ho V Whoa Congress says it wants 
Puma Swaraj do we say that we want only half Swaraj or quarter Swaraj ? If 
Congressmen say that the people should not bo taxed, do we say that they must bo 
taxed ? If Coogressmen say that all persons should know to road and write, do we 
say that one caste alone should read and it is a crime if others do so ? If Congress¬ 
men say that there should be no caste differences and that all belong to ono 
community, do we say that (here should be caste differeuues V If Congressmen say 
that all Hindus can enter temples without any restriction, do wo say that it is wrong ? 
If Con^ressrnen say that members of all castes, religions and sects should havo 
equal rights in regard to administration of Ooverumont and that all obstacles in the 
way should bo removed, do we say that it should not be done ? In what way then, 
are we reactionaries ? Wo aro accused of glamour for jobs. But have wo ever 
asked that more than tho duo share should be given to us ? During the 17 
years of our regime to which community did we refuse its due share, 
or to which community did wo lesson its rightful share ? After all, what 
is wrong in aspiring for Coverumout apijointmeuts ? The salaries for these 
appointments are given from the taxes paid by tlie people, and they carry with 
them a good deal of power, responsibility and influence whioh can bo utilised to 
render service to the people, 

Mr, Ramaswami Naicker then analysed the moauiug of tho word “nation” and 
pointed out its inapplicability to Indian conditions. As things stand at present, the 
centrifugal tendencies are greater than the centripetal ones. Butmans raised the cry 
“Burma for Barmans” and out themselves off from India. Orissa and Sind had been 
created new provinces. Andhras want to have a province of their own. Muslims of 
the North-West Frontier got a new province for themselves. It is strange that the 
Indian National Congress should give its seal of approval to those fissiparous tenden¬ 
cies and still beat the big drum of “nationalism". 

If Sindhis, Gujeratis, Bengalees, Andhras, Malayalis, etc., can separate and have 
their own provinces and there is nothing non-national in it, why should the demand 
of Tamilians, “Tamil Nad for Tamiliaps”, bo considered to be against ‘‘nationalism” ? 
If Tamiliaus, who cannot tolerate their being exploited by Aryans, ask whether it is 
just or fair that there should be such exploitation, they are accused of olass-hutrod, 
sedition, and treason to tho “nation”. Tho question is: Aro we to put on the 
“nationalist” garb and efface ourselves, or aro we to get frightened at the state of 
thinij md commit suicide ? 

In tho political sphere, people are being exploited in the name of “nationalism”, 
even as in the religious sphere tho promise of “Mokslia” is used to delude them. 

Eeferriug to criticisms against tho Justice Party, Mr, Ramaswami Naicker asked 
what was it that the Party had done during the 17 years it bad been in office which 
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stood in the way of getting Svvaraj, what was the harm they had dona to the 
people, and what was the good they should have done, but which thoy_ neglected to 
do ? He challanged any one to coma forward and reply to these (i.restions. 

Which was the Party that had worked for the last so many years for the removal 
of caste distinctions and caste tyrannies ? Which was the Party that got for^ the 
Depressed Classes the right to walk in the streets where before they wore forbidden 
to walk ? Which was the Party that gave communal representation ? Which was the 
Party which spread education among Dcpros.sod Classes, provided them with all 
necessary facilities and conv6niono6.s and enabled them to get Government appoint¬ 
ments ? Was it not the Justice Party ? 

During the regime of the Justice Min'-sters, the expeudituro on education was 
doubled. In a number of departments, there was appreciable progress during the Justice 
regime. After they look up offioo, the Justice Party took steps to reduce salaries of 
Government servants by about a erorn of rupees. They reduced taxation by about 
25 per coot. Whou full power was not in their hands they had lessened taxation 
and showed satisfactory progress in a number ot dopartmonts. What more can anybody 
do? Look at that picture, and now look at this 1 Tho present Congress Ministers who 
are working under full provincial autonomy, have abolished a number of schools, 
raised school fees, taken away some of the facilities for educational advancommt 
enjoyed by tho Depressed Classes, levied new taxes, and raised loans. Within 18 
months they have borrowed 4 half crores. 

Congress Ministers wore now openly saying that they did not have administrative 
exporienoQ. The way in which they pass orders, change thorn, create new appoint¬ 
ments, show communal feeliug in the matter of snclt appoiutments. was well known 
to tho public. Their co-operation with and support of British Imperialism and their 
pledge to wreck the constitution stood in glaring contrast. 

Referring to the introduction of onmpuisory Hindi, he asked why, when the 
Congress Ministry had boon closing down schools on the ground that there was no 
money, when 93 per cent ot tho people were not literate in their own mother-tongue, 
the alien language of Hindi should be compulsorily introduced. Did they promise to 
the voters at any time that they would introduoo Hindi ? In spite of tho fact _ that 
any number of public meetings were held protesting against compulsory Hindi, in 
spite of the fact that nearly 000 persons, mcluding 75 women, had gone to jail, in 
spite of tho fact that great Tamil scholars had pointed out tliat Tamil language and 
culture would bo greatly affected by Hindi, still there has been no change in the 
attitude of Government. I ask, is this domooracy ? 

The use of tlio Criminal Law Amoudmont Act, which they coudemned before they 
took up office, against thoso who merely shout “Long live Tamil” and “Down with 
Hindi” and the heavy seutouccs and fmos imposed on Anti-Hindi volunteers, the ill- 
treatment meted out to Anti-Hindi prisoners,—all thc.se make us exclaim “Is this 
democracy ?” 

Reforriog to tiio Wardha .scheme of education, .Mr, Naickor said that it was a 
strange and novel sciiarae unknown to tho world till now, and its result would only 
be to ruin education itself. Great educational experts had condemned the scheme, 
and yet serious efforts were being made to put it into practice. 

As regards the proposed Zamindari legislation, Mr. Naioker asked what was the 
object of the legislation ? Was it to do any good to the people. Or was it to wreck 
vengeance on political opponents ? ISome of the legislative measures of the Congress 
Ministry required amending measures soon after—so well were they _ drafted I And 
one measure was in the law courts, the legality of tho measure being questioned. 
And now wa had the Zamindari legislation. The land, according to it, belonged not to 
tho actual cultivator, bat to tho middlemou and raok-reaters. 

To those who criticised the Zamindari leadership of the Justice Party, it might be 
pointed out that Zamiudars liad done nothing for themselves, they had been the losers 
rather than gainers. No big movement can he run without money, and the Congress 
itself was financed by big wealthy capitalists like Mr. Birla and Mr. Jaranalal Bajaj. 

Mr. Naioker stated that before Zamindari system was abolished, the reign of priests 
should be abolished. That was more urgotit. 

Referring to the Labour Movement he said’ workers wore thinking that the Non- 
Brahrain Movement and tho Labour Moveraeut ware two distinct Movements. This 
was incorrect. They were one and the sgme. Before the capitalist system could be 
removed, tho priestly tyranny should go. For priesthood, unlike capitalism, was based 
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on birth. In an appeal to Non-Brahmins in Government service, Mr. Naiokor said they 
had neglected to do their duty by the Movement and thereby done incalculable injury 
to the cause. They must lend thoir moral and financial support to the Movement. 

Appealing to the leaders of the Movement, he said they must sink all personal 
differences and work for the groat cause. Concluding, Mr. Kamaswami Naioker said ; 

Great changes are ahead of us. At thi.s time you have placed a very ordinary 
man as leader. I am not fit to advise the Party, but 1 should like to say 
that the one thing we have to do is to bring about unity, unity, unity. We must 
strengthen our organisation. We must carry on propaganda on diguiliod lines. We 
should not show hatred or dislike towards anybody. Without fear we must stand and 
fight for the cause, like a soldier on the battle field, till the very end. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—Madras- 30Lh. December 1938 

The following resolutions were pas.sod by thu Conference : — 

The Federation placed “on record its high and grateful appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered to the Bouth Indian Liberal Federation by the Uaja Sahob of 
Bobbin, as leader of the Party.” 

“This Confederation congratulates Sir A. liamusmami J/Kcfaffar on his appointment 
as Commerce Member of the Government of India”. 

Rkfokus m Cochin 

Kumararaja M. A. Muthiah CUetliar moved the next resolution which was as 
following ;—“This Coiitedoration congratulates Jlis Jliglmess the Maharaja of Cochin 
and Sir R. K. Shnnmukham Chotti on tlicir introducing responsible government in 
the Cochin State,” 

Cong BESS Policy Ait.aceeu 

Mr. T. 8. Nataraja Pillai then moved the following resolution “This Con¬ 
federation views with appieheusiou tho policy followed by the Congress Ministry in 
Madras in suprressing legitimate poliiieal oppo.sitiou and thoreby endangering the 
healtby growth of parliamentary democracy.” 

Mr. C. D, Naya/jam moved tho following resolutions and it was as follows : 

“While the Congress Ministry of Madra.s not merely tolerated but actually incited 
and enoouriiged open and vigorous picketing of Zanzibar doves, godowns and shops, 
it has resorted to the Criminal Law Amendment Act for the supjiression of peacu- 
ful and lawful deraoustratioii.s of anti-Hindi agitators, 

“The Prime Minister in justification of his failuro to separate the Judiciary from 
the Executive stated that now that he, a popular representative as ho called him¬ 
self, was in charge of thu administration, tho need for such separation has dis¬ 
appeared, but has on another occasion a.skcd how he was (o got on with the ad¬ 
ministration if such separation was effeuted, and has thereby given tho impression 
that the subordinate magistracy wore to servo as handmaids of tho excoutivo of 
which he is head and has thoreby defiled tliu course of justioo. 

“On these and other grounds, this Confederation is of tho opinion that (he pre¬ 
sent Ministry of Madras has forfeited all claims to bo considered as able, just and 
impartial administrators and ther efore calls upon all Dravidians to repudiate the lo- 
presontative character of this Ministry.” 

Exploitation of States 

Mr./?. V. Chokalinqam moved the following resolution: “This Confederation 
fully sympathises with the claims of State’s subjects for constitutional advance but 
deprecates outside exploitation of internal affairs of Indian States.” 

Ee-formino op Madras Abmy 

Tho next resolution moved by Mr. P. V. Krishniah Choudhmi ran as follows : 
“This Confederation expresses its sincere couvictiou that it was unfair and unjust to 
the people of South India that the Madras Army should have been disbanded and 
strongly urges the Government of India to take immediate steps to enlist suitable 
men from this Presidency for tho Infantry, Artillery and Air Force and thus re-form 
the old Madras army, This Confederation urges that rooriiitmant to Indian Army 
only on a class basis is not a wise and convenient policy and tho recruitment should 
also be on a provincial basis.” 
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Land Revenue 

Mr. N. R. Samiappa Mudaliar moved that “this Confederation urges the Govern¬ 
ment to immediately taka steps to fix land revenue on an equitable basis and that till 
then a reduction of 33 and one-third per cent in land revenue should be granted”. 

Wardha Scheme 

“This Confederation is of opinion that the Wardha Scheme of Education is injurious 
to the educational advanooraent of the people and impresses on the Government its 
duty to introduce free and compulsory elementary education in the country.” 

Workers’ Aspirations 

Mr. N, V. Natarajan moved that “this Confederation recognises the workers as a 
class and pledges its active sympathy and support to help them in all their legitimate 
aspirations and struggle for their progress ana uplift.” 

Mr. Muthuliaga Iteddiar moved the resolution : “This Confederation condemns the 
policy of the Government in systematically viotimisiug non-Brahmin officers, both 
gazetted and non-gazetted, of the Governmont, and making fresh appointments in dis¬ 
regard of communal justice and it further coudomns the action of the Qwernment 
in disbanding College Admission Committees.” 

Mr. N .Sankaran moved: “This Confederation is emphatically of opinion that the 
Federal Scheme outlined in the Governmont of India Act of 1935 is highly unsatisfac¬ 
tory and thorefore needs revisions in a manner acceptable to the 8. I. L. F”, 

Mr. T. A. V. Nathan moved ; “This Coiifodevation offers its congratulations 
to those men, woman and children who sacrificed their freedom and went to jail to 
vindicate their right to preserve their mothor-tonguo from alien influences and calls 
upon the people to oppose the introduction of Hindi by all constitutional 

methods open to them.” 

Bomqay Trades Bill 

Mr. G. Baaudev moved: “This Confederation places on record its strong 

disapproval of the Bombay Tradus Disputes Act reoently passed as it Includes 

provisions which constitute an unwarranted invasion on the natural and just rights 
and privileges of the workers with partiouiar reference to the right to strike and 
warns the Madras and the Central Governments against introducing similar bills with 
the same or similar clauses.” 

OlWECTIVE OF THE FEDERATION 

The President then moved three resolutions from the Chair relating to changes 

in the constitution of the 8. I. L. F. The main change, he said, was with regard to 
tho object of the Association. Tho object aooording to the existing constitution was 
the attainment of Dominion Status by all constitutional moans. He moved that the 
object of the Federation be tho attainment of independence for the country. He said 
that the change was necessary. 

Attack in the Madras Ministry 

Mr. Albert Jesudasan moved that “this Confederation places on record its 
emphatic opinion that the Congress Ministry in Madras has by its maladministralion 
and its policy of repression of civil liberties, lost the oonlidenco of the country.” 

Other Rbsoluhons 

On tho motion of Mr. Khader Bhava, tho Confederation adopted a resolution 
deploring the riots that took place recently in Burma and urging the Madras Govern¬ 
ment to secure compensation for the sufferers from Madras. 

“The policy of tho Governmont in regard to minority communities” was critioisad. 
The Confederation assured Muslims, Adi-Dravidas, Indian Christians and Anglo- 
Indians that thoir interests would bo “jealously safeguarded by it." 

Resolutions were also passed protesting against tho use of tho prefix “Sri” by the 
Government before proper names ; condemning the use of the term “Harijans” for 
the Depressed Classes ; urging the cancellation of tho 0, 0. allowing local boards to 
hang Oaudhiji’s portrait along with that of His Majesty the King-Emperor ; asking 
tho Government to provide facilities for “A” class prisoners to take oil-bath at least 
once a week and condemning putting women pioketers in “C” class. 



The Indian Christian Conference 

Twenty-third Session—Madras—30th. December 1938 

Presidential Address 

The twenty-third annual session of the All India Oonforenoo of Indian 
Christians commenced at tho Memorial Hall, Park Town, Madias on tho 30th. 
December 1938 under the presidency of Dr. ti. C. Mookherjee, 

Dewan Bahadur 8. E. Rungnnadkan, welcoming the dojegatrs, referred in 
appreciative terras to the work of the Congress Ministries and said ; “We in Madras 
viewed with satisfaction tho assumption of offioo by tho Congress Party last year 
and are glad that our confidence in the Congress Ministry has been so far justified. 
The Madras Government’s policy of Prohibition has pariioiilarly rocoivod tho enthu¬ 
siastic approval of tho entire Christian community.” 

Dr. li. C. Mookerjee, in the course of his presidential address, said :— 

Since the assumption of office by the Congress which claims to represent the opinion 
of political India, wo find that in tho following seven provinces it has sucoeodod in 
capturing power : Bombay, Noith West Frontier Province, United Pi evince, Bihar, 
Central Provinces, Orissa and Madras. It has also formed a coalition ministry in 
Assam while in Sind the Alla Bax Cabinet depends on Congress support for its 
existence. It is only in tho Punjah and Bengal, two predominantly Muslim provinces, 
that we find Non-Congress Ministries. The Congress ideal is tho basis of work in 
all the nine provinces wliere the Congress has a say in the work of administration. 
Even in the two Non-Congress [irovinoos, tho ameliorative measures already adopted 
or proposed to be introduced follow tho Congress programme very closely. This 
may he regarded as tho best possible evidence that the programme of work framed 
by the Congress is one which has vvido appeal for tho Indian mind and also that 
it meets, more or less successfully, the political and economic needs of our country 
as a whole. 

Probably the rao.st outstanding charactoristio of the Indian National Congress as a 
political body lies in the fact that it has succeeded in hiinging under ono common Hag 
such opposite elements ns captains of industry and cnltivaiors of tho soil. Capitalists 
such as bankers and mill-owners and communis's, intellectuals ^ and illiterates, conser¬ 
vatives and socialists. Probably Itio reason underiying this union between individuals 
professing such widely divergent political views is tliat the Congress has been so 
long tho only important medium for tho expre.ssion of nationalistic views of all 
complexions. The as.sumption of leadership in oonstitutional activities and tho res¬ 
ponsibilities contingent thereon aro gradually acting as _ disintegrating factors. It is 
probable that in the long run in India as in the conutries of the West new political 
parties based on economic causes will tend to como into existence. 

Congress Ministers are now fiicod with many diffieultios soma of which aro of 
their own making. In tlie past when tho Congress leaders had very little hope of 
capturing office they made all kinds of promises to peasants and industrial labour. 
To day these peojiles demand tho fulfilment of those pledges. Liberals, Moderates, 
Zamindars and mill-owners all realise the desirability of readjustments in rent, 
revenue and wages which aim at gradually improving tlio coonoiric position of both 
agricultural and industrial labour. The extreme elemonts are demanding immediate 
fulfilment of tho old pledges with the result that we have kishan marches and 
lightning strikes. Individuals who are embarrassing Congress Ministers by preaching 
class hatred and thus creating communal tension are also not wanting. 

The responsibilities of office have compelled Congress Ministers to recogiii.sa tho 
necessity of maintaining law and order, and in practically every Congress province 
the Ministers have been forced not only to administer stern warnings to those who 
preach violence and incite communalism but, now and again, they have had recourse 
to those repressive laws which they had criticised so bitterly in the past. The adop¬ 
tion of such steps lias had tho effect of creating a split in the Congress ranks so that 
we now have a Right and a Left Wing. Extremists of all types and socialists are 
gradually tending towards the adoption of communism as their political gospel, while 
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moderates are gradually becoming more and more conservative in their outlook. 
Congress Ministers have, on aoeount ol their adoption of so-called repressive measures, 
been charged with inclining to the Right and it has been stated more than once that 
even their day-to-day work is being greatly embarrassed by constant pressure from 
the Left. The conflict which in the past took place between the British Executive 
and Indian opinion has now assumed the form of a struggle between the Right and 
the Left Wings inside the Congress fold. The Congress Right is composed of the 
middle class and capitalists while the Congress Left is composed of agricultural and 
industrial labour. The Right has become so Right that it would not object to main¬ 
tain collaboration with Groat Britain permanently—a lesson driven home by the 
plight of Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia and China. 

The aim of both the parties is said to be the same viz., the attainment of complete 
independence. The Right would like to do what is possible within the present limits 
of autonomy to improve the lot of the masses while the Left would recklessly adopt 
any measure to secure the same end by quickening the rate of progress. Probably 
it is through the great influence of Manatma Gandhi and the universal respect he 
commands that an open breach has so far been avoided. But it is doubtful if 
Mahatma’s influence will serve much longer in keeping together these discordant 
elements. 

All impartial observers are bound to acknowledge that the Congress^ Ministers are 
making every effort to serve their countrymen and are honestly _ striving to do so 
within the limits of the constitution. Recognising the fact that in India to benefit 
the masses means to benefit the peasantry, every Provincial Government is 
endeavouring to improve the lot of the cultivator by taking steps to reduce revenue 
or to prevent further increase of rent and by introducing legislation to alleviate rural 
indebtedness. 

I feel that India owes a very groat debt of gratitude to the Right Wing of 
the Congress and to such leaders of this group as Messrs. Rajagopalachariar, 
Khare, Govinda Ballav Pant, Sri Krishna Sinha and Biswanatn Das who 
have to meet opposition both from without and within. I can well imagine 
the difficulties they have to encounter from within their own ranks. I also admire 
the uniform levelheadedness with which tho Congress High Command has laid down 
its policy, the loyalty with which it has stuck to its programme and its insistence on 
following it out in every Congress province. Compromise is the very life of politics 
but the danger which constantly besets it is that it might go too far. Much ink has 
been split in attempting to prove that tho Congress High Command which is dictating 
an All-India policy is tending towards Fascism. As against this, we must remember 
that in order to avoid all chances of interprovincml friction and to have a united 
India, we ought to have a uniform policy iu matters fundamental, with variations, of 
course, to suit local conditions. This much-needed uniformity in policy can bo expected 
only from a central All-India body and the High Command is the organisation devised 
to serve such a purpose. 

While I do not suggest that all Left Wingers are communists, I do hold that tho 
demand for rapid progress is so insistent all over our country that, unless special care 
is exercised, there is always present a likelihood of the Lett Wing as a group inten- 
sibly drifting into communism. Ono thing moro has to be remembered, namely, that it 
is easier to win popularity by the advocacy of spectacular measures than by day-to- 
day, drab but useful work, progress in which is so slow as to escape public notice. 
The lure of public applause is so strong with a certain type of mind that unless 
special precautions are taken, the temptation to advocate and adopt extreme views is 
almost irresistible. Professing the faith wo do, we cannot permit ourselves to be 
identified with tho Left Wing which has, of lato, manifested a lamentable tendency 
towards class war and commuuisra. 

The Right Wing of the Congress which is now in power has secured the admira¬ 
tion of an overwhelmingly large section of the publio by reason of the wisdom and 
sanity it has displayed in handing some very delicate situations and the firmness with 
which it has maintained lai^ and cider without however refusing to recognise the 
claims of either the cultivator or industrial labour to better treatment. No one can 
prophesy how long this section of the Congress will remain in power to dictate and 
to implement its policy. A fear which always haunts me is that the forces of dis¬ 
ruption now constituting the Left wing may prove too strong for it. Lot us all hope 
that both the Wings will realise the very important fact that the Oongoss will lose fts 
commanding position in the domain of Indian politics if there is a split within itself. 
49 
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The Eight Wing can always profit by the constant pressure of the Left Wing in 
order to press onwards with its programme for benefiting the masses with such ra¬ 
pidity as may be consisent with the politioal well-being of the country. Under these 
ciroumstanoes it will continue to serve the most useful purpose of acting as a bake on 
the Left Wing’s hasty and premature policy of radical reform. 

1 am aware that here and there some dissatisfaction has been felt as to the way 
in which certain provincial Congress Governments have treated or, are suppored to 
have treated our community. Not having moved outside Bengal and Assam, I am 
not in a position to make any pronouncements on such a matter. It has been sug¬ 
gested that in certain oases at least, these complaints have emanated from people who 
failed to secure from the respective Congress Governments favours they had solicit¬ 
ed. Without attaching undue importance to this particular typo of explanation, I am 
consoled to find that apart from such charges against Congress ministers, our brothers 
in faith have borne elociuent testimony to the good work done in some of these 
provinces. 

If the analysis of the situation in the Congress which I have ventured to put be¬ 
fore you is on the whole correct and I for one cannot find any reason against it, 
I hold that the Right Wing of the Congress with its policy of maintaining law and 
order combined with its policy of progress in improvement in every department of 
Indian life has an undeniable claim to our loyal support. For instances of unjust treat¬ 
ment which are comparatively few and far between, we must hold the rank and file res¬ 
ponsible. In a huge country like ours, these must inevitably occur and they should 
not be permitted to disturb our equanimity of temper or change our general attitude 
towards it. It our desire is to prevent the repetition of such regrettable incidents, 
the remedy lies in our hands. No attempt should be made from any direction either 
individually or through any Christian organisation to discourage those members of 
our community whose inclinations lead them to join the Congress openly. That seems 
to me the only way to influence the Congress and to help it in shaping its policy 
towards our community. We have been repeatedly assured that our presence in 
Congress ranks is more than welcome. The Congress party has guaranteed "to every 
citizen of India, of every caste and creod, the right of tree expression of opinion, 
free association and combination, freedom of oonsoienco and the right freely to pro¬ 
fess and practise his religion subjoot to public order and morality. It also guarantees 
the protection of the culture, language and the spirit of the minorities and 
affirms that all citizens are equal baforo the law, irrespeotive of religion, caste, 
creed, sex and that no disability shall attach to any citizens by reason of 
his or her religion, caste, creed or sex in regard to public employment, office 
of power or honour and in the exercise of any trade or calling. A policy 
of segregation would be fatal to our interests as a community. To stand 
outside the Congress organisation and then to accuso it of injustice without making 
any effort to set matters right seems neither just nor fair. If the views 1 have 
expressed above regarding our attitude towards the Congress are accepted by 
the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, then it is inoumbont on this body 
to make definite pronouncement for the information of the Congress on the one hand 
and for the guidance of those members of our community who wish to join the 
Congress on the other. 

Similarly, our representatives in the different provincial legislatures should be 
allowed full diaoretion to act in ways calculated to best serve the interests of our 
motherland and our community and the former should always come first. Constant 
demands for special privileges and special facilities for our Community, requests 
which as any one having experience of legislation must be aware cannot, under 
ordinary ciroumstanoes, be granted, should not be put forward by us either individually 
or through our representatives. Nor can Congress be blamed it such requests are 
not complied with for they come not from a single but a raultiplioity of quarters. 
It should, however, be insisted on that our representatives should raise their voice in 
protest whenever injnstioe is done to us as a community. They should be instructed 
to oppose separate electorates and the system of uominatiou, for theso are calculated 
to perpetuate disunion amongst the different communities as well as to prevent har¬ 
mony among them. 

Instead of saying I am a Christian first aud au Indian afterwards let us in the 
language of Dr. Asirvatham, our brother in faith who, 1 understand, is the Professor 
of Polities * and Publio Administration in the University of Madras say, “I am 
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both an Indian and a Christian because there is no inner contradiction 

between the two.” 

Even a cursory glance at history will show that it is a long and monotonous 
record of struggle between races and nationalities, religions and sects and between 
different schools of thought. In a loss pronounced way there has been what 
practically amounts to warfare between trade guilds and professional unions. Probably 
the most recent and the cruellest of alt such contests is what Marx has called “class 
war.” Both as Cliiistians and realists, we cannot afford to shut our eyes to the fact 
that there are exploiting and exploited classes leading to class antagonism all over the 
world. In India tliis has taken the form of antagonism between landlord and tenant, 
lender and borrower, capital and labour, employer and employee, 

Christianity cannot but condemn the exploitation of man by man and of olass by 
class. Christians must fight to protect the exploited because according to our faith the 
most precious things in man are his personality and his soul and these must not be 
degraded for purposes of exploitation. The way of escape, however, does not lie 
in comrauuism. It is true there is no class war so fas as labour is concerned in 
Soviet Russia, because communism there has assumed the form of State Capitalism. 
Only those professional and trade associations are permitted to exist which find the 
approval of tho State. The charge brought by many critics against the communist 
State is that by perfecting a system of tyranny all its own it has gradually 
transformed free labour into servitude and has, therefore, become an agency for 
oppression and exploitation. 

The proof lies in the fact that under communism, little attention is paid to the 
interests of tire workers as individuals, all tha onergy being spent for the glorification 
of tha collective. In other words, the value of the personality and soul of man is 
utterly lost sight of. Communism recognises no valid objections to the sacrifioe of 
the soul and body of men for tho attaiumeut of economic prosperity, Christianity 
cannot agree to this. 

Radically different though tho ideologies of the capitalistic and communistic schools 
of political and economic thought are from the Christian point of view their ultimate 

elfoct upon the iudividual seems to be the same. The personality of man and his 

soul tend to be submerged in both these ^sterns. 

I believe the time has como when Christians as a body must pronounce their 
verdict on tha merits of tlie issues involved. We should recognise no olass 
distinction. Before our religion, man is uoither a noble nor a proletarian. Reconciliation 
between the rich and the poor on tho basis of submissivenass on tho part of those 
who are oppressed or exploited cannot consistently be advocated by any follower of 
the Man of Sorrows. Humility has to be preached but not to the exploited who 
have tasted this bitter cup to the very dregs for centuries. If preached anywhere, 
it should be preached to the exploiters. Eternal life is the heritage of man, not of a 
class. All differences are levelled in the face of death and eternity. Only man and 
his rights remain and proper regard has to bo paid to them. 

The q^uestion we have to face is what we can do to bring about economic 
justice ? To my mind we have to offer our loyal co-operation to that party 
which is consistently and continuously putting forth its bast effbrts for ameli¬ 
orating the lot of tha masses, a party the political programme of which is based 
on economic _ considerations. Let us thank God that to-day such a party has 
come into existence in India and that party, as we must all be aware, is the 

Congress Party. It is trying its best to hold tho balanoa oven between the 

claims of capital and labour, landlord and tenant. I honestly believe that it is 
the only All-India party which is in a position to implomant such a programme 
and I commend our co-operation with it in all possible directions. 

It is with considerable hesitation that I venture to offer you my remarks on 
the questiou of Federation. At Lucknow towards the end of November this year, 
the Congress President is reported to have stated that, “India would not acoept 
a constitution framed by foreigners.” Almost every thoughtful man feels that 
Federation is the only practical method for uniting tho diverse and oonflioting 
elements in the political vvorld of India. So far as I can gather, the Congress 
is not opposed to tho principle of Poderatiou hut only to the method proposed 
by the British Parliament. 

Under the present scheme, the Lower House of tha Federal legislature would 
contain 33 per cent representatives nominated by the States while the Upper 
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Hous 0 would contain 40 per cent. There seems to be some justification for 
the view that there would thus oome into existence a solid conservative bloc 
which would probably stand in the way of democratic and progressive legislation. 
If there is difference of opinion between the two bouses or again, if there is 
a joint sitting, the nominees of the Princes and other unprogressive groups will 
easily be able to oppose successfully any popular measure. If ludian provinces 
want any progressive legislation, this could not bo enacted without the co¬ 
operation of this conservative group. The Princes would thus be in a position to 
dictate the policy of British India. 

The representatives of the Stato according to the Congress should not be 
nominated for the good reason that if our vast experiouoo has taught us any 
lesson, it is that, with honourabio exceptions which are few, nominated members 
insensibly tend to integrato, cohere, and form a solid conservative body which 
very often successfully blocks all attempts at improvemout. I must confess 
that our experience in this direction has not always been very encouraging and I 
can fully sympathise with the apprehensions of those who are opposing 
Federation on this ground. 

It is also equally true that by insisting on having elected reuresentatives of 
States only in the Federal legislature, tho necessity of the principle of election 
in the choice of representatives will have to bo recognised and with it, all States 
whether progressive or otherwise will have made a vory long stop forward 
towards reprosontative government. All those reasons iucliuo mo to support the 
Congress demand for a home-made, acceptable variuty of Federation. Wo^ have 
already expressed our disapproval of the federal sohumo as sot forth in the 

Government of India Act of 19il5 in the form of a resolution carried unanimously 

at our last Annual Conference held in Calcutta. 

My greatest objection to separate electorates is that it prevents us from 
coming into close contact with the other communities. Under the guidance of our 
old leaders some of whom have loft us, we as a community have always opposed 

special electorates which were forced on us against our wishes. The existing 

system of oommunal electorates has turned India into a house divided against 
itself. My predecessors havo pointed out, year after year, to what extent our 
community has been a loser by tho adoption of this system of separata 
electorates. I think it desirable that wo should go on appealing repeatedly to 
the leaders of all communities to put forth strenuous and united efforts to 
remove this blot on the fair name of our country at the very next opportunity. I 
was more than gratified to find that last year we informed tho Indian publio through 
one of our resolutions, our sentiments on this very important matter. 

Everyone will agree with me when I say that to-day we are living in an age of 
power politics—a fact referred to reoontly by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru when he drew 
tho attention of his audienco to “tho fatal gome that Japan is playing to-day and the 
hell which the Nazis and Fascists are trying to create in Europe.” Whatever our 
opinion regarding the Japanese, the Fascists and the Nazis, there is no doubt that 
they are working in close co-operation with one another for the attainment of com¬ 
mon ends. The psychology of all the three powers is the same. They believe in war 
and the threat of war as the most successful means for realising their ambitions. 
Their past record clearly reveals the fact that the political and economic freedom of 
other nations and specially of weaker nations, finds no plaoo in their code of national 
morality. "We have already made appreciable progruss in our march to freedom. 
India’s problem is how to preserve herself from dismemberment and slavery so that 
she might go on her way uninterruptedly, for which, we have to remain inside the 
Ilritish Commonwealth. 

The gravity of the international situation should, in my opinion, have tho effect of 
binding us closer to Britain. Tho imperialism of tho old type against which political 
India had raised its voice is quite different from tho imperialism embodied in the 
British commonwealth of to-day. Brute force is something to be reckoned with in 
these days of totalitarianism and we should throw all our weight on the side of main¬ 
taining Indian co-opeiation with Great Britain on an equal footing, the realisation of 
which may take some time. Let us by all means secure as much freedom as we can, 
but let us not forget for one moment, tho risks to which we shall be exposed from 
aggressive nations, the moment we cut off our connection with Great Britain. Our 
aim should be copartnership with, and not complete severance from, Great Britain 
at this stage. 
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Probably the worst feature in Indiaa political life to-day is tho gradually growing 
spirit of oommunalism. In my visits to the rural areas of Bengal, I have been 
grieved to see in one and the same village a Government aided Primary school, a 
Hindu Pathsala, a Muslim Muktab and, in some places, even a Primary school for 
children belonging to the backward communities. So far as the securing of posts 
under Government is concerned, there has been, what 1 would venture to call, a 
division of spoils according to communal strength. To such an extent has this gone 
that the question of the efficient discharge of duties which alone can ensure success 
in administration, has receded into the background. I am of opinion that the bitter¬ 
ness which prevails to-day is often due to nothing but ignorance and prejudice 
for the removal of which there is only one remedy, namely, education under proper 
conditions. 

Expenditure on education is now controlled by public opinion. At present, want 
of education and political fore.sight are often responsible for the establishment of 
communal institutions. Centres of education with a broad and liberal outlook, simply 
because they are not maintained on communal lines, often go without financial sup¬ 
port or receive it inadequately and yet these are exactly the institutions which should, 
under a better state of things, receive Government patronage. As soon as any attempt 
to guide educational policy in the interests of the country as a whole is made, it is 
nearly always stultified by those whose interest it is to maintain their hold on the 
ignorant masses by an appeal to communal prejudices. Schools and colleges instead 
of being used as a training ground for a future united India arc thus turned into a 
battlefield where eommunal issues are decided. 

Standing outside these conflicting interests, Christian institutions are practically 
free from communal control as exercised through reactionary agencies. Communal 
considerations play no part in the framing of their educational policy, Here young 
people of all oommunities have an opportunity of meeting one another in an at¬ 
mosphere of reason and good will, of undorstanding each other’s point of view, of 
learning the lesson of toleration and, most important of all, the moral obligation to 
recognise the claims of an individual or a community which for reasons beyond its 
control, is not in a position to demand its dues with sufficient vociferousnoss and to 
draw attention to and obtain redress for its just grievances. This service has been 
rendered to Greater India ever since Christian institutions were brought into existence. 
As days go on, their control is passing more and more from the hands of onr foreign 
friends into those of Indian Christians. Let us seo that we maintain fully and if 
possible in a better manner, the great tradition we have inherited from onr worthy 
predecessors in this field of work. To do this we should in filling up vacancies on 
their staff, always try to secure tho services of mou and women not because they are 
Christians but because they are efficient. 

In India, certain groups have been recognised as minority communities and their 
interests have been sought to bo safeguarded by legislation. We are one of the 
smallest among them. Yet by reason of our comparatively high average education and 
by the synthesis wa have established between the culture of the West and the Bast 
and which, though admittedly defective, is still more satisfactory than what is 
observable among other communities, we are qualified to occupy tho position of 
natura! leaders of Indian minority communities. This position of leadership is ours if 
only we put forth our hands and seize what, for all practical purposes, is within 
our grasp. We have, however, no moral right to attempt to occupy this coveted 
position unless and untill we are prepared to offer other minorities the necessary 
leadership which, as I understand it, includes among others the following very 
essential thing. 

We have to show by our example that we are really desirous of so comporting 
ourselves as to make the gradual emergence of a united India a possibility. Wo 
have to give up of our own accord all claims to preferential treatment as a minority, 
that is to say, as a weak and helpless community as the only moans of preserving 
our separate entity. In other words we have to merge our interests in the larger 
interests of India as a whole. Wo have to demonstrate by our actions that we have 
such confidence in the sense of justice of our countrymen that we refuse the special 
protection offered by our rulers that in order to occupy our rightful position wa rely 
solely on our efficiency. It is more than possible. I am prepared to go so far as to 
admit that it is inevitable that at tho beginning as a community we may meet with 
injustice in certain matters. It would be our duty in such oircumstanoes to fight 
with the selfish majority oommunities but in all such cases we should fight our 
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battles ourselves and not call in the help of outsiders. Some one must pay the price 
which as I have just suggested may be a stiff one, for unity and what is more 
natural than that this price .should bo paid by the community which seeks leadership. 
This much coveted position carries along with it unpleasant duties and heavy 
responsibilities which have to be discharged. As leaders of the minority communi¬ 
ties, we should remember that there can be no real unity in a mechanical mixture 
of elements as we find among the different races and religions of India to-day. Such 
unity may only be looked for in what may be called a chemical compound the 
composition of which is necessarilly homogeneous. For real unity among diverse 
elements and conflicting interests the one thing necessary is that all minority 
communities including ours should be absorbed by and made an integral part of the 
Indian nation so as to form a homogeneous whole. Wo should realise the fact that 
the temptation to maintain independent existence is not calculated to ensure either 
lasting peace or thorough union and knowing this to bo so—are we prepared to be 
the first to undergo this experience of absorption which lot mo warn you in advance 
is not likely to be a pleasant one ? 

Let us face this question honestly and then decide whether we are prepared to 
immolate our intere.sts at the altar of unselfish servioo to our country. By doing so 
we shall set an enviable example to all other minorities and demonstrate our fitness 
to occupy the positiou of leaders iu matters potitical in the communal minded India 
of to-day. Are we prepared to accept this challenge oursolves and in behalf of the 
province we are representing here to-day ? 

Reiolutiona—Second Day—Madras—31»t December 1938 

Ob.iect or The CoNrEEENCE 

After passing a condolence resolution, the Conference passed the following resolu¬ 
tion at its adjourned meetiug to-day. Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram moved the following 
resolution 

“Whereas it is desirable that the objects and purposes of the All-India Conference 
of Indian Christians, and its related Indian Christian Associations should be made 
clear with a view to remove misunderstanding and confusion ; 

“It is hereby resolved that, in the ofiiniou of the Conference, the following state¬ 
ment accurately states its positiou ; (1) The Conference is not an organisation, pledged 
to a policy of communalism, but, on the other hand, it desires to throw its intlnenoe, 
on the side of eradication of all forms of communalism. (2) The Conferouce is not a 
separate political party. It doe.s not wish to advocate the formation of a separate 
political party of Christians iu India, leaves ils members free to join the various 
political parties in India, according to their individual convictions, exercising their 
influence within these parties. (3) The Conference recognises, however, that Indian 
Christians are given a separate position in the Constitution of India as a minority 
group. This and other circumstances have unfortunately made it a separate social and 
economic entry. 

“This Conference is, therefore, primarily concerned :—(a) To see that Christian 
citizens are not debarred, or restrained, from having their due share in the service of 
of India in all spheres of life on account of their Faith and as a minority group, (b) 
To strive to improve the economic and social status of Christians and (c) To inculcate 
in them an abiding love for their Motherland and a determination to serve her, uplift 
her, and to join with their countrymen in making her free and great.” 

SuPPOnX I’OB PuOllIBITION 

Bishop Tarefdar moved the following resolution : “This Conference, once more, 
expresses ils complete agreement with the policy of introducing Prohibition adopted 
by several Provincial Governments. A demand has been made in some Christian 
circles that the use of the fermented wine for saoramental purpose should be exempted 
from the operations of the Prohibition Acts, by statutory provisions. After careful 
enquiry this Conference declares that a large majority of Protestant opinion in the 
country is fully satisfied with the declared policy and _ established practice of the 
Provincial Governments, whereby free licence or authority is given to the clergynien 
for use of fermented wine in those Churches where ouslom or religious conviction 
so require.” 

OONTAOI WITH CONGEESS HIOH COMMAND 

The General Secretary, Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram, brought to the notice of 
the Conference that there was a general feeling among the Indian Christian 
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community that the Confarenco should take steps to be in touch with the 
Congress High Command, so that the general grievances of_ the community 
might be redressed. Ho said that this subject had been raised by one of 
the Provincial Associations and also by a member in a letter to him. He 
suggested that tho Conference might consider the question and a definite resoluhon 
passed. An informal discussion ensued in which several delegates participated. The 
following resolution was then adopted 

“This Conferenoe resolves to appoint a committee of five to discuss with the 
Congress High Command and other parties in power in the provitiees, if and when, 
in the judgment of the Executive Committee of the Conference, it is necessary, in 
the interests of the community, to negotiate on an all-India basis. r. tt n 

The following were elected aa members of the Cornmiltee : Df* H. L-. 
Mukherjee, Messrs. B. L. Uallia Uam. J. S. Malelu of Bombay, D. b. Raraachaodra 
Rao of Bangalore and Prof. Ahmed Shah of Lucknow. 

Removal oe Illiteracv 

Dr. O. J. Chakko (tho Punjab) moved the following resolution : 

(a) In tho opinion- of this Conference, the removal of illiteracy is one of the 
most urgent and pressing problems of the Indian Nation. 

(b) The steps, however, taken, so far, are wholly inadequate to remedy the 
situation. It therefore urges alt Provincial Governments to take immediate and 
effective measures to meet this need. 

(e) Id this connection, the attention of tho country is drawn to the promotion 
of literacy amongst adults through such methods as those of Dr. Labauch and 
others* 

(d) The Conferenoo respectfully suggests that the adoption of the Roman 
alphabet will remove many difficulties and it earnestly requests the leader of the 
Nation to consider this proposal dispassionately in the larger interests of the 

country^^e jn particular calls upon the Provincial Indian Christian 

Associations as well as Church organisations to engage in an intensive campaign 
to make the Indian Church literate. The adopliou of Roman script for this purpose 
is earnestly recommended. 

Mr. S. E. Eunganathan suggested that the resolution might be split up into 
two sections, oue relating to the removal of illiteracy and the other to the Roman 
script. The introduction of the Roman script would lead to great controversies. 
Ha moved that clause (d) and the second seuteuca of clause (e) be deleted. 

The amended resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Communal Proulem 

Rhv, a. M. Dalaya of Peshawar moved the following resolution 

“This (Conference deeply regrets that no solution has yet been found for com¬ 
munal divergoDoes. It humbly and respectfully urges tho leaders of the Nation to 
renew their efforts towards a just settlement in the larger interests of the country. 
For its own part as a small, but otherwise important minority in India, it is 
prepared to accept joint electorates with or without reservatiou of seats, as may be 
decided upon for India as a whole. 

Demand to Amend Marhiaoe Act 

Mr. Balaainga Satya Nadar moved the following resolution : “This Conferenoe 
draws the attention of the Government of India to the necessity of amending the 
Indian Christian Marriage Act of 1872, in order to remedy the defects revealed in 
its application, since its enactment, and to make it more suitable to the present 
condition of the (Christian community and authorises the General Secretary of the 
Conferenoe in co-operation with the National Christian Council to approach the 
Government of India on the subject. Tho Conference further empowers a committee 
consisting of Rai A. C. Muketji, Mr. S. C. Mukerji, Mr. P. Chenchiah, Mr. P. 
Ponuiah, Mr. S. Balasingam Satya and Mr. Suryavamnshi and the General Secretary 
with power to co-opt to formulate a draft Bill amending the Act, to submit it to 
the Provincial Indian Christian Associations for their opinion, in co-operation with 
the National Christian Council to determine its final form and join the National 
Christian Council in pressing the Government of India to promote an amending 
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Bitl in the Central Legislature as a Government measure or if the Government so 
advises, to take steps to have it introduced as private.” 

Rural Christian Communities 

Mr. Zaeharias next moved the following resolution 

“The Conference has heard with deep regret that in some parts of India, rural 
Christian communities are being subjected to inequitable treatment or are deprived 
of rights and privileges to which they arc entitled. It calls upon all provincial 
and affiliated Associations to exercise special vigilance in this direction and to 
make a thorough-going study of disabilities of Indian Christians, The results of 
their investigations should be formulated into a statement and sent to the General 
Secretary of the All-India Indian Christians, not later than 30th. October, 1939, and 
a consolidated report on the subject be represented to the Conference for discussion 
and determination of steps necessary to remedy the situation. 

Constitution of Christian Federation 

A resolution was adopted approving the proposal for the appointment of a 
joint committee of Roman Catholics and Protestants to deal with snob matters as 
were common to the Christian community as a whole. 

The Conference also decided to abandon the proposal to enlist members directly 
to the All-India Conference, which would continue to be a Federation of Indian 
Christian Associations but with freedom to co-opt a limited number of members, 
in accordance with the constitution. The Conference, however, urged upon the 
affiliated associations, the adoption of a four-anna membership, with a view to 
establishing wider contact with the Christian community. 

The Conference accepted the invitation to hold its next session at Ilyderabad 
in 1939 and then terminated. 



The All India Women’s Conference 

Thirteenth Session—New Delhi—28th December 1938 

The thirteenth Session of the All India Women’s Conference was hold at New 
Delhi on the 28th December 1938, under the presidency of Rani Lakshmibai 
Rajwade, In the course of tlio address the Rani said that tho pro¬ 
gramme of oonstruotivo politics should be such as to meet the criticism of Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru that the Conference was a wholly bourgeois organisation. She 
accepted the criticism in so far ns it meant that the Conference was not making any 
marked effort to serve or to come into vital contact with the real mass of Indian 
women. The IJani observed, “You and I will gladly agree with Pandit Nehru’s 
claim that the present awakening among women is due more to what the Congress 
has been doing than to our Conference. Naturally the woman in tho house is the 
first to be aroused in an earthquake because she has the most precious burdens 
to rescue. We owe a debt of gratitude to the Congress for these _ peaceful 
earthquakes and the consequent entry of women into the highest positions in 
public life.” 

“But Pandit Nehru was not so realistic or so fair when he suggested that what¬ 
ever work this organisation had done was vitiated by the fact that it is a bourgeois 
body. The Congress has been, and still largely is, predominantly bourgeois in com¬ 
position-even after fifty years of incessant work.” 

Though “indirect action” was useful and necessary, the Rani said, they could not 
secure their rightful place by the work of institutions like the Congress until their 
work becams more direct, more fundamental and more strenuous. 

In order to achieve this end, the Rani advised the Conference firstly to widen the 
basis of its constitution so as to include, along with other reconstructive activities 
for women and children, political activities of a non-party and constructive nature. 
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A clear declaration of thoir unity with many of the political parties in India tegard- 
ing the accepted goal of independence for India should be made forthwith. Although 
this would be a mere declaration of political faith, it would have an immense effect 
on the prestige of the Association. Secondly, this declaration should be supplemented 
by a national effort to explain to Indian women, wherever their organisation could 
reach then, why and how far the form of Government affected their lives, why the 
present form of government was unsatisfactory, how little had been given to them, 
how much remained to be taken and how the average women could help in the taking 
of it. Thirdly, as part of an adult edncation .scheme and as part of the work of their 
Conference a programme of general politioal education of women must be undertaken. 
They should be made familiar with democratic forms and the duties and responsibi¬ 
lities of womem in a democratic state. Again, the Conferenoe could sponsor vigorously 
the Swadeshi movement so that women would come to realise the eoonomio needs of the 
country. Finally, the Oonference might impress upon its members and on other women 
file importance of making use of the vote towards the attainment of political freedom. 
These were some of the ways, said the Rani, in which the phrase Oonstruotive 
Politics might he translated into practice. She declared herself totally against the 
idea of a women’s party in the country. She thought that there was no necessity for 
such a party. So long as the question of Indian independeiioe was not settled it was 
the_ duty of women to subordinate their sectional interests to the larger interests in 
which surely they were in complete unity with the men of India. 

The Rani thought that the Coutorence as a body should for some time to come 
remain aloof from the disconcerting hurly-burly of party politics, thought individual 
members of the Conference were free to participate even in party polities. She 
admitted that as they had actually been doing some politioal work even with the 
present constitution of the Couferanoe there was no reason why they could not go 
on doing sc without broadouing the constitution. But she thought that the present 
constitution stood in the way of a sufficiently large number of politically minded 
workers joining their Conference. She added that the fear that if they so expanded 
the constitution their States’ branches or constituencies would hesitate to continue their 
connection with the body was wholly baseless. The Dewan of a great South Indian 
State had assured them that women in the States need not be afraid of so expanding 
their organisation as to include purely oonsfruotive political activities. 

That assurance should Anally answer all fears on behalf of its States’ branches. 
Rani Rajwade said that every State unit was free to develop whatever form of 
Government that suited it. Whatever the form they were agitating for, she 
declared these States’ units surely had the right to expeot some expresslou of 
sympathy from the Conference in this matter. 

In the field of education too the Raui felf they should undertake somo conorefo 
work on a large scale. She said that young people especially women should be Invited— 
even morally compailad—to put iu at least a year’s service in literacy work either 
in cities or in villages after the completion of thoir school or university course. One 
could cite the example of China where tho literacy drive was enthusiastically helped 
by bands of young women. So far as girls’ o'ducation was conoerned, the Rani 
suggested that a committee of expert men and women be appointed under the aegis 
of this Conference to survey the existing curricula for girls’ education and to 
draw up standard curricula for the primary, secondary and higher stages answering 
the needs of Indian girls. 

In drawing up these curricula, the Rani said, they should bear in mind the 
pointless and excessive Westernisation which had attacked the outlook, tastes, 
mental and physical habits, dress, manners, arts, etc., of several generations of men 
and women among the middle and higher classes. It was a thing which was 
undermining the homogeneity of Indian life very rapidly and was not wholly profitable. 

_ Referring to the need for having well-trained teachers, the Rani suggested that 
widows who for one reason or another must seek some occupation would do well 
to adopt this noble work for their own. Also, for those married and unmarried 
women, who had leisure and comparative economic assurance and freedom, it 
should be possible to volunteer for this work. 

The Rani _ proceeded to refer to the vaster work of rural reconstruction, of 
which education was a part. India lived mostly in the villages and the life that 
it lived there was fettered and barren and only fitfully happy. But hardly any one 
of the town-dwellers could do any effective work in that direction. For these, abe 
prescribed an equally important task—the uplift of slum women. 

50 
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Referring to the social reform, the President pointed out that legislation in social 
matters aroused too much bitterness to make it always worth while. The most effec¬ 
tive weapon was voluntary and propagandist effort. The Conference should never¬ 
theless struggle hard to remove women’s legal disabilities. She suggested the 
formation of a committee of legal experts to go into this question and to prepare a 
comprehensive draft of amendments, embodying the removal of those disabilities. 

The Rani concluded by saying that despite adverse criticisms about Indians being 
other-worldly, she would emphatioally say that mankind did not live by bread alone. By 
all means, let them bring bread, light and air to those that needed it. But as Indians, 
as women, as human beings let them also remember that in spite of all their 
monstrous social injustice and in spite of so much take spirituality their laud had 
always essentially been a land of seers and sages. They should rnmembor that abid¬ 
ing strength and freedom and happiness came ultimately out of the spirit—not out 
of their possessions. “We shall strike at poverty and social evil. But we shall do 
so with a full and sleepless realisation that we do it so that beauty shall come in 
and the spirit become free.” 

Reiolutioni—2nd. Day—New Delhi—29th. Dec. 1938 

Faith in Non-Violence 

The All-India Womens Conference met again on the next day, the 29th. December. 

The hon. Mrs. Vijaya Laxmi Pandit moving the resolution on "War” said that 
some among the audience might be wondering why the Conference was attempting 
to define the attitude of Indian women to a future war. It was true, she said, that 
they in India were not in immediate danger of war but modern science had 
annihilated distance and had brought about a world unity. Whatever happened, say 
in China, had repercussions ail over (he world including India. Moreover, they in 

India, had another sort of war, which had been in progress for many years, a war 

to win their freedom, a war to free India from a dwarfing of tho soul of the people. 
The latest weapon they had saoeessfully used in this war had been the 
weapon of non-violence. In this regard therefore India had a definite message 
for the whole world. 

Proceeding, Mrs. Pandit said that the world to-day was a battle ground of two 
sets of forces—the forces of reaction and oppression and tho forces of freedom, 
instioe and fair play—and they in India had to decide which site to take in this 

war of ideas and ideals. Tho question conoorued womanhood as a whole. For it was 

very likely that those forces of oppression which were so prominent in the Far East, 
the Near East and in Europe migtit bring further misery and oppression for them in 
India too, Mrs. Pandit referred to her recent visit to Europe and said that she had 

witnessed real panic in London which was due to the fear of war. And she had 

seen British people genuinely relieved when they were told that Mr. Chamberlain 
had succeeded in averting war. The moral for them was that a Great 
Power did not honour its obligations towards a weaker state when there was a 
real threat of war, 

Mrs. Pandit., analysing the present malady in tho Vest, said that it was the 

greed for power and possession that had brought the world to its present state of 

unrest. They alone in India with their past traditions and background were in a 
position to re-establish faith in justice and equity. The women of India could make a 
stand and create a world “united front” for liberty. They in India bad set their 
faith on non-violonce and the latest example of success achieved by this creed was 
Rajkot. Non-violence was not pacifism and she had no doubt that (he women of 
India would to-day send out a message to the oppressed nations of the world, which 
would bring them hope and faith in justice and equity. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, seconding the resolution, said that the women of India 
should not think in the narrow terms of their country alone, but also of the contri¬ 
bution they were going to make to bring about a new order of things in the world. 
The old slogan of a ‘war to end war’ had proved a failure and they should not 
only adopt the resolution urging non-co-operation with any war in the future, but 
also devise practical schemes to put that resolution into practice. In her opinion, 
the Conference should set up a world Committee to educate public opinion in its 
favour. Furthermore they should tell their Governments that they should not look 
to them for any support in tho event of a war even in the field of human 
activities. If the women of every country successfully impressed upon their 
Governments what they would do in the event of war, she was sure, there was 
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every chanoa of ending war and bringing about a new order of justice and 
equity in tbe world. Woman had great power, but the pity was that they had not 
so far realised it. 

Begum Hamid AH further supporting the resolution urged that women should 
boycott tha goods of an aggressor country. 

Mias Dingmam President of the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Disarmament, associating herself with the resolution said that women in India could 
not realise how much this resolution meant fur them. She believed that India had 
achieved a great deal through non-violence and she appealed to them to give a lead 
to the rest of the world. 

The resolution was further supported by Mrs. Ferozuddin and passed unanimously. 

The Conferenoe devoted the rest of its sitting mainly to the adoption of the 
reports of its iSeoretary, Treasurer and the Sub-Committee set up last year. It also 
listened to tha Secretaries of its various Provincial Committees, giving an account of 
their activities during tha year. One interesting report was from Assam where the 
ladies of tha branch association visited women in jail. Another interesting account 
was from Mrs. Brijlal Nehru in regard to work amongst the Harijaus. Begum 
Hamid Ali told the Oonference what the womea in India had done during the year 
to combat the sale of opium in the country. Mrs. Doctors gave an account of the 
work of the Women’s Disabilities Committee and said that the Divorce Bill, if passed, 
would remove a great disability from which Hindu women wore^ suffering. Mrs. 
Asaf Ali reported to the Conference what its Legislative Committee had done 
during the year. 

Mr. 0. F. Andrews, addressing the Conference in the afternoon, urged three 
things. Firstly he wanted the Conference to send a deputation to their 
Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow rMuesting them to prevent any more 
Indians from abroad being repatriated to India. He said that the condition of 1,000 
Indians who had recently been repatriated from British Guiana was unspeakable. 
Secondly, Mr. Andrews wanted the Conference to send out a teacher to train women 
teachers partioulaily in British Guiana, and thirdly he urged that they should create 
an Overseas Department within tha Conference and to appoint one or two liaison 
officers to remain in touch with him. Ha also pleaded for Jews and asked the 
Conference to express every sympathy with them. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur felt that there would not bo much difficulty in giving 
effect to Mr. Audraws’ suggestions. 

The Conference then passed resolutions, mourning tbe death of Karaal Ataturk, 
Sir Mahomed Iqbal, Maulaaa Shaukat Aii, Mahatma Hansraj aud Begum Ansari, also 
expressing gratitude to the Bombay Govornmeat for roooguising tha Thaokersey 
Indian Woman’s University and urging other Proviuoial Governments to grant 
similar recognition. The conference thereafter set up six groups to frame resolutions 
which were taken into consideration on January 1. 

Resolutions—3rcl. Day—New Delhi—Isl. January 1939 
Women ro Discuss Politics 

An important change in its constitution so as to permit the dioussion of political 
questions was made by the All-India Women’s Conference before it concluded its 
13th session to-day. 

The proposal for a change from its policy of non-participation in political dis¬ 
cussions had been before tha Conforonce in its earltor sessions ; but the strong lead 
in favour of it, given in her opaning address by tha President, Rani Lakshmibai 
Riijwade, apparently influenced the decision this year. 

The session was also notable for a load in favour of sex education for the young ; 
for what has bean described as a Socialistic declaration that Labour must be recog¬ 
nised as part-owner in industry along with Capital, and for a strong denunoiation of 
war and determination not to assist or take part in it even by way of nursing or 
other humane activities. 

The draft resolution on political discussions, as adopted by the Standing Committee 
of the Conference, was definite in its torus but when it came before the open 
session, it met with opposition from a number of delegates, including Begum Aizaz 
Rasul, Miss Bahadurji Billimoria, Mrs. Doctor aud Miss Ferozuddin who pointed out 
that the inclusion of political questions on the agenda would lead to dissensions and 
retard progress in other important matters. 
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The debate on the resolution oooupied the whole of' the morning’s sitting and the 
Conference finally aooepted an amendment moved by Miss L. Naidu, laying down; 
“The Association shall be free to discuss and contribute to all questions and matters 
affecting the welfare of the people of India, with particular reference to women and 
children.” 

The speeches made in favour of the amendment made it clear that the Conference 
would be allowed to discuss politics. 

The Conference, by another resolution, urged that nursery schools should be 
started as early as possible both in urban and rural areas as it was convinced that 
habits, a sense of discipline, elementary reading and writing and sensory training, 
if imparted properly to young children, would turu them into good material for pri¬ 
mary schools and tit them tor real service to the country. 

Sex Eonciiiotf For Children 

The Conference expressed the opinion that sex education should be given from 
the child's earliest years by means of simple talks on plant life and elementary 
physiology. Later, dofinita instruction should be given cy trained people to boys 
and girls at the high school stage and also to college students and it should be com¬ 
pulsory in training colleges. Marriage hygieuo clinics should be established to give 
advice to married oonples and to help parents to give proper sex education to their 
children. Group meetings of fathers and mothers separately may be arranged in 
connection with schools where men and women doctors or other experts may give 
instruction. 

Eduoativo propaganda was urged by means of a further resolution on the use of 
hand-pounded rice, raw sugar and hand ground wheat with a view to solving the 
problem of nutrition. The Conference suggested to district and local authorities to 
render help by making available to the public these articles, both in urban and rural 
areas, where maohiuery has crept it. 

Rioht Op Divorce Foe Women 

The Conference recommended that the clause relating to dissolution of marriage 
in Mrs. Subbaroyan’s Bill be incorporated in Dr. Desnmukh’s Bill on divorce and 
that a Joint Select Committee of both House of the Central Legislature be set up 
with Mrs. Subbaroyan as a member to examine Dr. Deshmukn’s Bill and setn 
Govindlal Shivlal Motilal's Bills on monogamy. The Conference gave support to the 
principle of Dr. Kazmi’s Bill for the dissolution of Muslim marriages as also the 
Bills on similar lines pending before the Legislatures of Bihar, Sind and the United 
Provinces. 

The Conference also reiterated its demand that the Government of India 
should appoint a committee of expert lawyers, with an adequate number of women 
on it, to examine the whole question of the legal disabilities of Indian women. 

The Conference endorsed Us earlier anti-war resolution and recorded its strong 
protest against the Army Recruitment Bill passed by the Central Assembly. 

On the question of traSio in women and children, the Conference asked all Pro¬ 
vincial Governments to follow the load given by the Madras Government in the 
appointment of a Provincial Women's Welfare Worker. It urged upon the authori¬ 
ties to appoint special women officers at railway stations, look-ups, prisons, etc., and 
asked the constituent bodies of the Conference to make efforts to break down the 
existing prejudices against the women who havo been forced to live a life of shame 
and are desirous of leading an honourable life. 

RsisOLUTioN On Labour 

A comprehensive resolution was finally passed, declaring that the considered 
policy of the Conference was that labour must be recognised as part-owner in in¬ 
dustry along with capital aud that as a step towards the attainment of this ideal 
closer oo-operation between Labour and Capital must be established. The Conference 
advocated the fixing of a minimum living wage and social insurance ; and directed its 
Labour Committee to undertake a survey of the conditions of child labour and 
woman labour in unregulated industries aud workshops. 



The Land-holders* Conferences 

The All-India Land-holders’ Conference 

The first session of the All-India Land-holders’ Conference was held at 
Darbhangha on the 10th. December 1938 under the presidency of the Maharaja of 
Mymensingh, who said that the time was ripe for them to unite and chalk out a 
plan of aotion for safeguarding their interests. 

An All-India Landlords’ Federation was formed at the Conference which was largely 
attended by big zemindars from Bengal, Bihar and the United Provinces. 

His Highness the Maharajadhiraja of Darhkanga, in opening tho Conference said - 

“I have been watching with deep concern the onslaughts that are being made on 
the landlords in every part of the country and I thought that it was a matter of 
paramount importance for the landholders to decide, and decide at once, how they 
should act in the present situation. But before having a representative gathering, I 
considered it necessary that theta should be a free and frank exchange of views among 
some of my friends so that we may have a definite plan of action and if the idea of 
an All-India Conference finds favour, to settle its preliminaries. 

More than once I have expressed my views and sentiments on problems affecting 
the landlords and I am pained to find that my apprehensions are coming true and we 
are too slow to respond to the needs of the situation. True, rude shakings have 
opened our eyes; but we are not yet on our legs. I do not think that it is neoess- 
sary for me to tell you about the humiliation and the suffering to which the landlords 
throughout the country are being subjected. You know it too well. We have, there¬ 
fore, to ask ourselves one simple question, namely. ‘How are we going to end them ?’ 

I think that we have only two alternatives before us. Either we should sink our 
differences, unite and work together not only for the preservation of tho Zemindary 
system but also for making the system an integral part of the body-politic of the 
country, or we should once for all give up the idea for any common aotion, bid goodbye 
to the Zemindaries and do what each one of us thinks good for himself. We have no 
time to brood over our lot and meet our end before we realise that it has come. If we 
decide to exist as a class we must, without any further loss of time, apply ourselves 
to our task with courage and determination. But if we choose the other alternative 
there is hardly any justifioation for us to meet and waste our time and energy in 
composing our elegy. Certainly, this alternative presupposes despair, inaction and 
disoomfiture in the struggle of life and leaves nothing to be done. I am, therefore, 
addressing you on the assumption that your choice will fall on the first alternative. 

The two essentials for an organisation are ‘men and money’. We will achieve 
success in the same measure in which we will get them. About ‘men’ let me toll 
you that the backbone of the Zemindary system are the Zemindars with small income. 
Individually, they cannot do rauoh. But, eolleotively, they can be a tremendous power. 
I hope that in every province there will be found sufficient number of landholders to 
go from door to door, make these small Zemindars alive to the gravity of the situa¬ 
tion, inspire among them the confidence that they will be helped and guided by their 
organisations and secure their co-operation. When that will be done we will be well 
on the way. Now as far as money is concerned we can hope to got it only it we 
look upon our contribution to our organisations as insuianoe premia. It is neither 
charity nor club subscription. We and specially those of us who have large incomes, 
should make up our minds about spending money iu a way that may secure our 
position in life. Unfortunately, the present economio condition of the Zemindars in 
general is far from satisfactory. Stiil by receiving our budgets and judiciously 
regulating out expenditure we can contribute substantially to our Provincial organisa¬ 
tions and save for tha rainy season. 

Certainly, this will involve a radical change in our old practices but there is no 
escape from it. 'We must change with time. I have no doubt in my mind that even 
if only a few leading landlords in each province throw themselves heart and soul in 
the work of organising their class, and work with a common object and in full co¬ 
operation with one another, we shall iu a few months make ourselves strong enough 
to be heard with respect I am aware of tho fact that attempts are being made to 
divide the ranks of the Zemindars by exaggerating the differences between those who 
have big income and those who have small income. Such an attempt is, if I may 
say BO, bound to lead the entire class of Zemindars to their doom. By this method 
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we shall not be able to utilise the entire resources of our class and ‘men and money, 
a combination of which can work wonders in the organisation, will drift apart and 
although very valuable in their own way can produce no result for the object which 
is common to every description of Zemindars. But I am sure that such an attempt 
will miserably fall soon after we will fake up the work seriously in hand because, I can- 
not imagine that our brother landlords will be so impolitic as to ignore this aspect 
of the question. Aithoiigh there may be divergent opinions regarding details, I can¬ 
not comprehend that there is room for any difference of opinion among landlords’ so 
far as their larger interests are eonoerned, and I expect that our brother landlords 
will not allow that large interest to suffer on account of their concern for individual 

or minor matters. , , . , , ,, , i, 

I must also tell you that there are two enemies which we should stoutly oppose. 

I mean the ‘reactionaries’ and the revolutionaries. I have always believed in the 
process of evolution which in another word means ordered progress. Our position m 
the country has considerably suffered because we are believed to be reactionaries 
and we have not taken sufficient pains to disabuse the public mind of this wrong 
belief. Any impartial person who cares to know about the contribution so far made 
by the landlords towards the progress of the country will of course find out that the 
charge made against this class of being reactionaries is as baseless as it is mischievous. 
But where the landlords erred was that they remained indifferent to the malicious 
nronaganda that was carried on against them. The weakness of their organisation 
and their dependence on tlie Government for their protection were largely responsible 
for such an impression. But we have learnt the lesson to our cost and it is time 
now for us to steer clear of reactionaries and by an organised effort to help every 
progressive and lawful activities in the country. We have before us the instanoes of 
the French and the English nobility. Whereas as the former came to an end with 
the fall of a reactionary monarchy'the latter has not only been able to keep monarchy 
as a vital force iu the progressive march of tho country but also as a distinotive place 
for itself in its goveinanoe. 

We see now lhat ever since the establishment of the Congress Government the 
Congress party has been divided into the ‘Right’ and ‘Left wings and their outlooks 
are fundamentally different. It has been my experience that whereas the former 
has been always ready to take a reasonble view of things and eager to have the 
co-oneration of eveiy class and community in its programme of national service, the 
latter has been attempting to make a Russia of India and ruthlessly destroy 
all that have been taken centuries to grow ; and that for an uncertain future. Ibey 
are openly fomenting cla.ss hatred, violence and disobedience to law. They are working 
amongst our tenants and aggravating agiarian urest. This cortamly is a great 

our^duty to strengthen the hands of the Goveruroeat iu counteracting this 
misohievous move and do our best to co-operate with those who have made no 
secret of their disapproval of tho violent and revolutionary methods. I think you 
will aeree with me that the best policy for us to pursue is to lend our unqualified 
sUDDort to every activity that may bring about all-round eooaomiG and political 
nroeress and resist all the forces that ate calculated to create a cleavage between 
the landlords, tenants and the agricultural labour. My own view has always been 
that in this country the greatest industry is agncultnre and that can thrive only if 
all the three classes I have mentioned work in harmony for the improvement of 
land It is high time that the tenants be told how they are being misled and 
what miserv awaits them under the leadership of these revolutionaries. We have 
now a democratic form of Government. It will be an evil day if it degenerates into 
dictaforshin if it is allowed to be tyrannical. Although there is the rule of majority, 
the success of this form of Government lies iu reconciling the various interests that 
constitute a nation. It must bring out by correct leadership what is best m 
individuals and not trust what the leader considers best for thern. In this way, and 
this wav alone the Nation can attain greatness and I hope that our country will 
assimilate this sph'it of democracy. Tho class to which we belong is m minority, 
but this minority is allowed to grow as freely as any other class will, I am sure, 
always be an asset to the country. 

Under the present constitution matters directly affecting Zemindaries are Provincial 
Riibiecta and as such the provincial organisations are the most important units. Thsy 
must he to a great extent autonomous as they shall have to regulate their activities 
according to the different conditions prevailing in different provinces. But all the 
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same, the necessity of an All-India Federation of Landholders has been largely 
recognised. The representatives of the varioas provinces to that All-India body will 
not only deliberate on matters affeoting the landholders of the country as a whole, 
will not only co-ordinate the activities of the various provinces but also give a 
provincial organisation the feelings that in the event of doubts and difficulties 
they can receive advice, guidance and support from the land-holders of the whole 
of the country. 


The Agra Zamindars’ Conference 

A very successful meeting of the zamindars of Agra was held at Agra on the 
3rd July, 1938 in the hall of the Balwant Rajput Intermediate College. It was 
attended, amongst others, by Eao Maharajsingh of Kasganj, Eunwar Lakshmi Raj Singh 
of Gabhana, the Raja of Tirwa, the Nawab Saheb of Chatari, the Raja of Sarnav, 
Captain Eao Krishnapal Singh, the Raja of Bhadwar, Rai Girendra Narain of Saket, 
Mr. Ram Chandra Gupta, m. l. o., the Kunwar Saheb of Birpura, the Thakur Saheb of 
Labhowa, Mr. Govind Das Bhargava, and Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf. Besides the 
resolution forming a local district association of the zamindars, thirty resolutions were 
passed. It was evident that the new U. P. Tenancy Bill had made the zemindars 
of all shades of opinion and grades very uneasy and apprehensive. 

Chaiema.n’s Address 

Thakur Yaahpal Singh of Jarar, in the course of his short and sweet address as 
chairman of the reception committee, said that the grave injustice which was being 
inflicted on tho zamindars of the province at the present time in the name of the 
service of the Motherland was without a precedent and that such an injustice in 
the name of justioa and fairplay was haidly Heard of before. In tho new Tenancy 
Bill the Congress Government is not only treating the zamindars unjustly but is 
trying to crush them. Their elementary rights and privileges are not to be recog¬ 
nized. In fact, according to the new tenancy law, they will remain owners of their 
land only in name, while others will acquire all ^ sorts of rights in respect of the 
same. The zamindar will become helpless and his only function will be to pay the 
revenue. He protested against tho virtual extinction of ‘Sir’ and new but iniquitous 
proposals with regard to restraint, ejectment aud realization of rent, which will be 
impossible to recover and the revenue will have to be paid all the same in full 
ana at the proper time. There have been some satisfaction if the revenue were 
based on the actual rents realized by the zamindars. It is the limit of high-handed¬ 
ness that the holdings are proposed to bo auctioned to satisfy arrears of rent. He 
wondered, if the tenants of houses in urban arears also would be granted similar 
rights. Ho failed to understand if there could bo greater high-handedness than that 
the zamindars should be unable to exeroiso their right of ownership in their land 
and recover their dues. The new act will increase litigation and accentuate differ¬ 
ences between the zamindars and the tenants and keep thorn at logger-heads. It is 
a mistake to believe that the smaller zamindars will benefit and have advantage in 
respect of revenue. Their revenue will increase and their property will soon pass 
out of their hands. The zamindars’ position is one of grave anxiety. Unjust laws 
are made against them. Their tenants are misled and set against them and when 
they protest and raise their voice the Congress leaders threaten them with dire 
consequences. If they want to organize themselves a threat Is held out that Congress 
volunteers will be let loose on them. 

All this is chiefly due to the fact that the zamindars are not yet well organized. 
Without due organisations the very existence of the zamindars is in jeopardy. The 
tenants have always lived with the zamindars. They shall not be separated from the 
latter. Let rent and revenue be decreased. Let the canal rates and the stamp duty 
for the tenants be reduced, but the zamindars cannot tolerate that their tenants 
should be purposely misled and misguided. A check to this is only possible through 
the zamindars organization. 


PfiESiDENiiiL Address 

Khan Bahadur Mohammad Obeidur Rahaman Khan, M. l. a., of Bhikampore, 
Aligarh was elected president. He made a very effective speech. He said that the 
zamindars were no less anxious than others for the welfare of the tenants but all 
the same it was no sin if they tried to save and protect their legitimate rights. The 
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Tjill constitutes a process of slow poisoning and the provisions relating to ‘Sir’ are 
highly detrimental and indefensible, Portnnately, there were some saraindars in the 
Congress ranks and he was not without hopes that they would exercise their whole¬ 
some influence on the agrarian policy of the Congress Government. The strength 
of the Congress was derived from its discipline and if the zaraindars also could 
organize and discipline themselves they could grow equally strong. The present 
Tenancy Bill is nothing short of tyranny of the majority, the reason is, however, 
with the zanaindars. It is a delusion that it will give any relief or advantage to the 
smaller zamindars, who may suffer much worse. The continuance of the arrest of 
the zamindars for arrears of revenue in spite of repeated protests is an act of high¬ 
handedness. The proposed peroentage rf land reveuiie is unreasonably high. The 
zamindar will be left with only 17 and a half percent of the incomo. In fact, the 
Tenancy Bill in its present form is a danger to the very esistence of the zamindars. 
The very abolition of the zamindari may be preferable to the torturous provisions 
of the Bill. The zamindars have right to live and they only want to live with self- 
respect. The cry raised against them that they are the blood-suckers of the ryots 
and the cause of their ruin is malicious. There is no zamindar in Bardoli and yet 
the tenants’ grievances there were the acntcst. Tho statement that the present bad oon- 
ditition of the tenantry is due to the zamindar ia not warranted. Are not 22 lacs 
of zamindars of the provinco entitled to bo properly oared for and looked after by 
their Government, which is supposed to be national ? 

The zamindars have always liberally helped In charities and acts of public utility. 
The Balwant Rajput Inter College whore the oonferenoe was held owed its existence 
to the munificence of a premier zamindar of the province. Many roads, schools, 
colleges and hospitals owed their existence to the zamindars. If the zamindars 
will be crushed, various works of public charity and utility will coma to an end 
without any one gaining in any way. The situation is critical and requites thought¬ 
ful consideration. There had been an agitation for the reduction of canal rates but 
without any success. However, if the zamindars wanted to live it was necessary 
that they organized themselves and there was dne co-operation amongst them. He 
was glad to observe that there was a steady awakening amongst the zamindars. If 
enthusiasm and spirit are combined the needed solution may soon be found. They 
have to show life and be prepared to make sacrifices to save their hononr and 
property. The president was listened to with rapt attention and there were prolonged 
cheers at the conolnsion of the speech, 

Retolutions—Organintion of Zamindars 

The following resolutions wore passed at tho oonferenoe :— 

Resolved that this Conference Is qraphatioally of opinion that immediate and 
effective steps should bo taken to mobili.s8 and organise all forces in the country, 
which stand for ordered progress and due maintenance of rights of private property, 
and that in view of the absolute failure of the present Government to protect the 
just and lawful rights of the zamindars, the zamindars should effaotively organise 
themselves in order to protect their legitimate rights and prevent irresponsible 
persons from carrying on unfair and mischievous propaganda creating ill-feeling 
between them and the tenants. 

Class 'Wah 

Resolved that this Conference is in complete sympathy with all lawful and 
genuine efforts to improve th i general, social, and economic conditions of the tenants 
but protests emphatically against the proposed U. P. Tenancy Bill which not only 
totally disregards the fundamental rights and privileges of the zamindars and agrarian 
economic considerations but also encourages and fosters a division amongst the 
zamindars as a class on the one side, and between the tenants and the zamindars on 
the other, and thus promotes a dangerous class-war. 

‘Sm’ Eiohis 

(a) Resolved that there should be no interference with and unjust and arbitrary 
encroachment on the zamindars’ valuable and ancient right of ‘Sir’ and no hereditary 
right should be created for the sub-tenants of the ‘Sir’ which solves to a certain 
extent the problem of the landless residents of the villages for whom no provision 
has been made in the Bill, and helps the zamindars to maintain their growing fatuilies, 
to which right they as sons of the soiis are in every way entitled. 
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(b) Fiirfhor resolved that in bare fairness, the zamindars should retain their 
rights to acquire ‘Sit’ right iu tho future and land from the tenants, for planting 
groves and gardens and building 'houses; and that if necessary the restriotions 
lain down in seo. 4 of the Agra Tenancy Act 1926 may be retained in respect 
of new ‘Sir’ rights. 

SnoQESTED Amendments 

Resolved that under seo. 31 tho daughter’s son or brother’s son should be a 
resident of the village in which the holding bo situated and that under seo. 32 also 
the daughter's son should be a resident of the village and inssmuoh as the 

brother is no legal heir of a widow his son should also not be granted the 

right of siicoession. 

Resolved that sec. 4 (3) imposes an unjust and unnecessary restriction on a 
valuable civil right of tho zamindars to grant a perpetual lease and should be deleted. 

Resolved that sec, 79 is unjust, arbitrary and unsound and should be deleted, and 
that unless a fnaud is established all surromlers and abandonments should be final 
and not liable to be questioned by hoirs or successors. 

Resolved that the onlv possible and practicable basis of rent rates has 

been laid down in sub-sec. (1) of sec. 105 at the end of which the 

following words should bo added : ‘due regard being had to movements 

in prices and rents and the lotling-valuo of land’, and that all that is 

laid down in sub-sec. 2 may bo regarded a good piece of propaganda, but is hope¬ 
lessly vague and indeterminable and will (a) lead to impossible demands, (6) 
raise false hopes and orpoctalions, (c) encourage demand for cultivation of small 
holdings freo of lent, and (d) result iu needless litigation and create endless 
complioations equally embarrassing to Government and zamindars and should, there¬ 
fore. be deleted. 

Resolved that in sec. 87 (2) it should be made amply clear that remission or 
suspension of revenue shall always bo mado in the same proportion in which remission 
or suspension of rent is granted. 

Resolved that in sec. 102 (5) it should be made clear that during the currency of 

a sottloment there should be no enhaucement of revenue, and if there is any abato- 

ment of rent and a.ssets, the revenue should ha correspoudiugly reduced. 

Resolved that part (b) of the newly proposed sec. 115 should be worded exactly as 
part (b) of sec. 53 of tho Agra Tenancy Act 1926, and that part (d) of the whole 
section 53 should also be included iu the newly proposed section 115. 

Resolved that in fairness the import piovi.so to sec. 05 of the Agra Tenancy Act 
1926, should be included iu the newly proposed soc. 113. 

Resolved that in soc. 139 of the proposed bill, sub-sec. 4 of section 137, of the 
Agra Tenancy Act 192G, should also bo incorporatod. 

Resolved that in consonance with the principles on which sec. 145 of tlie proposed 
bill is based, the zamindars should also be exorapted from arrest and detention for 
the recovery of revenue. 

Resolved that the provisions relating to distraint are very cumbersome and com¬ 
plicated, will caibse serious liardship, and should bo simplified, so that tho collection of 
arrears of rent may bo easier, and that if a caretaker is not permitted to be employed 
and the distraint property is left in the charge of tlie defaulter, the purpose of dis¬ 
traint will generally be defeated. 

Resolved that the proposed changes iu the tenancy law call for corresponding 
changes in the revenue law also, and unless tho Government bring forward their 
proposals of changes in the reveuuo law as well, it will not be fair that the tenancy 
legislation may be rushed through as appears to be intended at present. 

Resolved that seo. 181 should be deleted because it would put a premium on 
default. 

Resolved that under sec. 153 (3) tho distraint of not less than half the prodnea 
should be permitted for more than one instalment of rent falling due. 

Resolved that the grant of freo rights to tenants to plaot trees and groves on 
their holdings will prove detrimental to tho boldiog itself and to the adjoining holdings 
of other tenants, and requires careful reconsideration. 

Resolved that in case of ejectment it will be unfair to compel the zamindars 
to pay compensation for any construction which does not benefit the zamindars, 
or the holding. 

61 
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Resolyed that under section 263 delivery of the possession of the land back to 
the zamindars should be made mandatory because there is a general increase 
of lawlessness and this offence has become much too common. 

Resolved that the canal r.atas shonfd be halved, and the stamp duty payable 
by tenants should akso bo halved. 

Resolved that sections 181, 185 and 1S6 will make the realisation of rents 
not only difficult but almost impossible, and hit the smaller zamindars very hard 
and even deprive them of their property, that -the arrears of rent should be 
recoverable in all cases, as at present as soon as they fall due by ejectment or 
otherwise and that in fact the various legal proceedings should be expedited and 
on the lines of procedure in respect of suits relating to negotiable instruments, 
all frivolous vexatious and dilatory proceedings by defaulters, sliould bo made 
impossible. 

Resolved that this Conference strongly protests against the statement made 
by the hon. Revenue Minister and others that the zamindars are mere rent- 
collectors and not the owueis of land, and affirms that the zamindars and no 
body else are the owners and propriotor.s of their lands. 

Resolved that this Conference enters an emphatic protest against tiie unjust 
and arbitrary Stay-orders without corresponding relief in the revenue and urges 
the remission of the postponed rents to the tenants and refund of proportionate 

remission of revenue to the zamindars. 

Resolved that this Conference is decidedly of opinion that the poverty of 
the rural population can never be removed unless effective measures are taken to 
tackle its root causes by •. 

(1) relieving pressure on land through a carefully planned scheme of 

industrial development ; 

(2) organising cottage and village industries on a wide scale in order to 

provide additional source of income to the tenants : 

(3) increasing tho produce by develojiing and encouraging better farming and 

making the requisites for improved agricnlturo available more easily and cheaply ; 

(4) Attacking rural indebtedness, and providing easier and cheaper credit, 

(5) Providing extensive facilities for the better marketing of tbe agricultural 
produce and 

(0) Trying to improve tho purcliasing power and wealth of tbe people 
of the province. 

Proposed EnHANCEMEKt op land revenue 

Resolved that this Government protests strongly against the reported proposals tor 
enhancing the land revenue whioli in spite of the proposed bait of rebate will 
adversely affect the zamindars of all grades, and the imposition of auy agrionitural 
inoometax in permanently settled areas in clear violation of the dcfinile guarantee 
given by the British Government to the zamindars. 

Resolved that adequate penalty should be pi-ovided for false anil malicious 
complaints under section 259. 

Resolved that the reported proposal that ejectment of tenants ra.ay be permitted 
for arrears of not more than one year and that also by the sale of the whole or a 
portion of the holdings is highly unjnst and defrimmiial to the lawful interests of the 
Zamindars, constitutes an unwarranied and unjustified encroachment on their elemen¬ 
tary right of proprietorship, and should not be incorporated in the Bill. 

Ministers and tenants 

Resolved that this Conference expre.sses its strong indignation against the Ministers 
identifying themselves with the peasants’ conference and delivering auti-zamindar 
speeches at them and at the same time assuming the role of impartial jiuiges in order 
to adjust equitably the relations between the zamindars and tenants. 

The U. P. Zamindars’ Conference 

The U. P. Zamindar.s’ Conference, organized by the Allahabad District Zamindars’ 
Babha, opened at Allaha^d on the lOth. July 1938 in the Marris Hall of the Agra 
Province Zamindars' Association. Capt. Rao Krishnapal Singh of Awagarb, in tho 
course of his Presidenrial Address said t— 

It is unfortunate that soma of our friends have begun to attribute all the Hie of 
society to the presence of tbe zamindars. There was however a time when this 
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country roached its zenith in the economic, social, political and even spiritual spheres 
under the influence and leadership oE this class of men. Deriving their inspiration 
from tho great sages and thinkors of their country they put into execution schemes 
which resulted in this country being regarded as tho home of learning, of piety and 
of wealth in tho entire world. 

Although intoxicated by the attainment of snddpn and unexpected strength as a 
result of tliB last elections to the provincial Assemblies the Congress has forgotten 
the invaluable assistance rendered by our class, it is clear as daylight that it 
would be .shaken in its foundations if it did not have the support of some of our 
brethron who have placed patiioti.sm before their interest and the interests of tlieir 
class and are endeavouring to serve their country according to their convictions. 
The Congress is certainly taking undue advantage of their attitude and it is possible 
that before lung these patriotic Individuals—who love to stake everything for the 
independence of their country—may find themselves disillusioned if the trend of 
politics of tho party to which they belong continue to drift in the direction it has 
been doing for sometime past. The cry of independence which was in the forefront 
until some year.s back, has now fallen into the background, having yielded place to 
cries of class antagonism. Some of iho votaries of independence and political reform 
who used to be so vociferous in their demand for reduction of the cost of admitiis- 
tration for the Indianization of the higher .sei vioo, for the separation of the Executive 
from the Judiciary, for tho reduction of Army expenditure, for the industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country and fur a host of olher problems which had confronted Indian 
politicians from the time Britisli rnie was established in the country, have now 
diverted their attention to the starling of interuecina trouble, and others have 
come up like mushrooms—drawing inspiration from foreign philosophers and 
ocouomista—to load the masses to their 'salvation’ by means not mere objeotionable 
but positively dangerous. 

One is at a loss to midorstaud now how far they are justified in preaching socia¬ 
lism and other political and econumiu theories which are as impracticable as they 
are dangerous to the neaoetui progress of this country, when India has yet to achieve 
its first goal ot partial or complete independence. If these new theories like socialism 
have not proved practicable in the inatorialistie countries ot tho West one must 
wonder if they can ever be found suitable to this country which has always been 
steeped in spiritualism and philosophy, and has alwavs relegated mundane matters 
to a secondary place. India has always avoided capitalism as much as socialism. 
Hero every individual and every group ha.s been alloted a distinct place in society 
and entrusted wilti specific duties and privileges. It has been expected from every 
group and every individual—whatever be its or his position—that they have to 
work for the common good of society as a whole of and not for their ownself, what¬ 
ever sacrifices the perforraance of such duty may involve. They can enjoy tlie 
privilege only .so long as they perform their pariioular duty. Socialism can only 
thrive, in any of its varied forms, where individuals or groups of them work with 
an entirely sellish motive. The idea of property in our country has always been 
cherished on tho basis of service to the entire community. Therefore, property 
here is meant not for the enjoyment of one individual but for the support of a joint 
family and tho.s 0 who have to render various social and religious services to it. The 
heads of families owning most of the big estates, be they proprietors or managers, 
have not tho absolute right of alienation and transfer, and so long as they administer 
property they have to pay duo rog.ard—.subject to local practice and custom—to the 
interests of all who helped them and their ancestors to acquire the proporty and who 
serve its owners and shares in profit in different capacities. This in itself is 
a kind of socialism w’hich, while re.specting the rights ot ownership of individuals 
enjoins on them the duty to support all those who have a claim on and a share in 
the income of such properties. Modern socialism in such conditions has little chances 
of success. Whatovar lioadway it has made in these few years is either due to the 
disregard ot the ancient tenets by present owners of property or to the ignorance 
of the masses of this country of the w.iys and tho effects of modern propaganda. It 
you take the instance of any ‘zamiiidar’, especially one who is not running his estate 
on Court of Wards lines, you will Bud that, after incurring all the necessary expen¬ 
diture on various items which do not include tho expenses of his family, ho is left 
only with a very reasonable margin for his own expenses and the maintenance of his 
family. This is why those of ns who take to modern and expensive ways of living 
soon find ourselves in deep waters. A ‘zamindar’ must support his family and his 
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kinsmen ; he must support hereditary servants—not only his own but those who 
serve the village ami are given land at specially low rates of rent ; he must pay 
allowanoes to family and village priests and heads ; he must set aside a considerable 
amount for charity during the numerous festivals and ceremonies. Then, these days, 
one must give scholarship, subscriptions and donations to educational and other 
institutions which claim them from every member of society who has any surplus. 
A ‘zamindar’ has not only to spend money on the social obligations of his kinsmen 
and his own but also of the poorer inhabitants of his estate. What is this if not 
socialism ? 

It is in fact socialism of a better, more practical and a more humane type which, 
instead of spreading class hatred, results In real and complete harmony among the 
various classes of society. It is ridiculous to preach western ideas of socialism in 
India, and to mislead people under the camouflage of patriotism. 

8o far as the cause of the country’s moral and material—including political—pro¬ 
gress is concerned I can claim on behalf of you all that I ho ‘zaraindars’ are secoud to 
none. While we can still claim certain privileges on tlie basis of the sacrifioes of our 
ancestors, we cannot escape the more numerons and important obligations which these 
privileges entail. We have to perform our duty towards our country and towards 
our tenantry. IJnless we can fulfil them satisfactorily and prove our utility, it is 
obvious that we cannot be allowed to exist for very long. Before dilating on this 
subject I must make it clear that the sphere of these class organisations and confer¬ 
ences is limited to safeguarding and promoting the inteieshs of their class and its 
members. Their angle of vision cannot bo wide enough to justify their taking 
part in the general politics of the country. Therefore, the landlords must for the 
sake of serving their country join one or another of the political parties which stand 
for the ordered progress of India. It will only then be possible for them to cooperate 
fully with members of other classes striving for the political salvation of the country. 
This done, they have vast scope for serving the Motherland in political, economic, 
social and other spheres of public life. I trust, theiefore, that class organisations in 
our country will not be allowed to dominate the political platform which is meant 
for parties based on well-known political prinoinles. 

The first and foremost duty of the zamindars, like that of every other class of 
Indians, is to look to the political and ooonomio salvation of this country. They must 
stake everything on it and place their aim above everything else—even the interests 
of their class. No sacrifice—involving the loss of property or of life—would be too 
great, and it will indeed be a bad day for their country if they hesitate to make any 
sacrifice. Unfortunately, there is a considerable amount of oonfusion of ideas "at present 
in our politics as I have explained earlier. The cry of independence is being sub-- 
dued by cries of class war. The atmosphere has got to he clarified and all the 
forces in favour of the freedom of the country—whether inside the Congress or out¬ 
side it—have to be mobilised to fight shoulder to shoulder to gain the primary 
objective. 

Here, the zamindars can play a leading part by collecting all such forces and 
keeping them together. There are so many groups and parties in the country which 
are oither indifferent to the facts of the situation or are inactive. If thoy can all be 
mobilised under the leadership of tried and veteran leaders and stirred into activity 
to march towards one single goal, then the politics of the country will be far better 
than it is at present, and a lot of energy and time which is being wasted over stirring 
up discordant interests will all be devoted to the development of the country. The 
other sphere where they can be of use to India are the political, executive, police, 
military, naval and air services of the country. 

The next Important duty which the zamindars have got to perform and which has 
been somewhat, though not altogetlior neglected, is towards the tenantry. No sane 
person can say that the impoverished couditiou of the Indian masses is due to the 
presence of airy one class in the country, much less ‘zamindars’. If that were so, 
rivers of honey and milk would not have flowed when the ‘zamiudars’ were far more 
powerful than they are at present. Who can deny that this country was more 
flourishing, contented and happy before foreign exploitation and modern reformers had 
set their feet on the soil of India. It is an axiom that poverty in this country is due 
to the exploitation by foreigners, the very heavy cost of administration, and the 
disproportionately heavy pressure on land. 

Propaganda is one of the neoassary evils of present day society and the sooner it 
yields place to something else the better for all of us. Yet whan every other parly 
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is engaged in it and when irhose who are not employing this weapon are losing 
ground, recourse must he bad to it. But if the method of propaganda has got to be 
adopted by the ‘zamindars’ it has got to be honest and dignified. There should be 
no distortions, no abuses and no imputation of motiyes. These things vitiate the 
political atmosphere—like they are doing in many oases due to the unfortunate and 
undesirable methods of certain groups and individuals. They must not be allowed 
to figure on the programme of propaganda on behalf of the ‘zamindars’. The 
essentials of this moyement are 

(1) A complete chain of central and local associations based on the widest 
franchise so that the smallest of ‘zamindars’ can be a member, provision being 
made for the admission of non-zamindars—including tenants—as honorary members. 

(2) An effective and a dignified press with brandies, at least in all the important 
districts. This may be owned by the ‘zamindars’ or subsidised by them. It would, 
in addition to carrying on propaganda for the political rights of the zamindars, 
disseminate information on better farming and better living. 

(3) Trained and loyal workers both honorary and paid. Very good use 
can be made of village bards, pandas, purohits and priests who daily come in 
contact with the masses and receive periodical allowance from the ‘zamindars’. 
The various temples and ‘Akhras’ which have been established and are continued 
mainiy at the expense of the ‘zamindars’ can render excLdleni help to the movement. 

(4) Last but not least, there should bo a liaison agency for co-ordinating the 
activities of all other organizations which stand for the ordered progress of the 
country with that of the zamindars. 

Whatever may be the utility of these measures the best results can only 
be obtained by the proper treatment of tenants and the rest of the rural 
population by the zamindars. Unless their treatment is satisfactory no amount 
of propaganda and no network of organizations can make them popular among 
the masses. Therefore, strict diseipliue' will have to be maintained and any of 
their members tiying to abuse his position as a ‘zamindar’ will, in future, have 
to be taken to task if success is to crown their etlorts. 

There has been so much irresponsible talk over the question of ownership 
from men who call themselves responsible leaders of public opinion, including 
one Minister, that the question has come to the forefront. 

There are three seta of facts which go to prove that neither any Government 
in this country—nor any Minister for the matter of that—is the rightful 
owner of the soil. If there is any owner, after God Almighty, it is the zamindar. 

Firstly, the historical facts go to prove the view that zamindars or ‘Oram- 
patis’ have always existed in India. Neither were they abolished by the 
Muslim Kings nor were they introduced by the ‘benign’ British Government. 
Zamindars did exist botore the British Government, during and before the 
Muslim rule and during and before every other rule. 

Secondly, there is evidence of authorities like Baden-Powell to show that none 
ehse but the ‘zamindars, are the owners of the soil. He traces the origin of the 
zamindars to thres classes of people, feudatory chiefs, revenue farmers and 
entrepreneurs who have invested money in land and he has come to the conclusion 
that ‘zamindars’ are the only owners of the land and land revenue is only a tax 
and nothing else. 

The third important set of facts which are in the common knowledge of 
every one are ; 

(a) That that ‘zamindars’ have full rights of alienation, transfer and gift subject 
to such reservations as are laid down in the civil law. 

(b) Even the State or tho Government has to pay full value for the land to the 
zamindars if it wishes to acquire any portion of it. 

(o) A. zamindar can make any use of his land and can prevent trespassers from 
entering upon it like owners of any other proporty and 

(d) Every law dealing with land has always recognized them and does recognize 
them as uomplato owners of their lands. 

In the face of these facts, and more which are too numerous to be recounted here, 
no honest and intelligent person can say that the zamindars aro anything but the 
complete and real masters of the soil in the province and whenever they 
exist in India. 

Now I come to the question which has been agitating the minds both of the 
present Government and the zamindars. I must say at the outset that I am not 
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very much disturbed by this or any other law which may aim at the reform of the 
present system of iand administration which is admitted on all hands to ha defective, 

I am also confident that every ouo present here desires that this system should 
be so changed that, while giving all reasonable rights to the tenants, it should also 
safeguard the rights of the landTords. Evidence of such a desire on the part of the 
‘zamindars’ is clear from the mere fact that no serious objection has been taken to 
the most beneficial provision for the tenant in the now Tenancy Bill which has been 
brought forward by Government. I mean the provision relating to the grant of 
hereditary rights to the tenants. This in itself is proof positive that you all 
desire that the tenantry of this province should be happy, contented and pros¬ 
perous. On other questions, too, like the abolition of arrests of tenants for 

arrears of rents, the new provisions relating to the realizations of dues other 
than rent and ‘Sayat’, the grant of receipts for payments, the concession to 
plant fruit trees on holdings and other minor concessions in favour of tenants 
there has been general agreement, ff, in return, the ‘zamindars’ desire that their 
proprietory rights and rights in ‘Sir’ should be safeguarded and provision 
should be made for the prompt realization of rent, 1 do not think their 

attitude can be called at all unreasonable. 

The fact that the Bill was badly drafted has been admitted by the Government 
also and we learn that a new draft is under preparation. I have already expressed 
my views on the previous draft and cannot criticize the new one unless it is 

published. I will therefore confine my present remarks to a few of the important 

points which remain disputed and unsettled so far. 

The two chief ones are, the question of ‘Sir’ and the provisions relating to eject¬ 
ment of tenants for arroaa of rout. As regards the former the attitude of the Con¬ 
gress is utterly unreasonable and almost vindiotivo. There is no reason why the 
area of ‘Sir’ land should be limited to any acreage when a tenant can acquire heredi¬ 
tary rights in auy area of a holding or holdings. Next there is no earthly reason why 
a ‘zamindar’ should not be able to reclaim land for the purpose of his own cultivation 
after paying a reasonable amount of compensation to the tenant. Thirdly, there is 
no convincing reason why a ‘zamindar’ should not be allowed to let out laud on rout 
for purposes of factories or buildings on permanent leases and have it vacated from 
tenants after due compensation. The areas affected by these measures will only be a 
fraction of the entire cultivated area. These are very modest and just demands made 
on behalf of the zamindars and any law which disregards them will be based more 
on tho principle that ‘might is right’^and not on that of ‘right is might’. 

Tlie other important question relates to ejoctmeut, Tlio previous provision which 
disallowed ejectment for arrears of less than two years’ rent was bad enough but the 
new one which is reported to result in tho auotiou of the holding is much worse, 

This is a clear encroachment on tho proprietory right of the ‘zamindar’ and 
the most emphatic protest has got to bo lodged against it. If the Government are 
not prepared to show any leniency in tho realization of land revenue and canal 
dues, wny should default by tenants be encouraged at the expense of the landlords ? 

The best thing would have been for the Government to accept tho principle 
of assessment on the actual realization of lont. The Government and tho people 
would then have known what leniency the zamiudars were capable of showing to 
tenants in the collection of rents. If the Government expect a prompt and a 
fixed rale of payment of land revenue they should also see that default on the 
part of tenants is not oncouragod and that the proprietary rights of the landlord 
are not sacrificed on the pretext of making provisions fur the regular payments of 
rents. If the Government want charity let them begin it at home. 

The other important provisions to which exception has been taken by landlords 
are those rotating to ‘distraint’ and the ‘basis of rent’. The sections relating to 
them in the existing draft of the Bill, in addition to being injurious to the 
‘zamindars’ are likely to increase litigation and corruption. There can, therefore, be 
no doubt that the Tenancy Bill of 1908 as published needs to be radically changed 
in order that it may be called a just practical and a wise measure. 

The proposals relating to Land Revenue and the arrears of Rent older than 1344 
Fasli (Rabi instalment) have not emerged in tho shape of bills and no detailed ori- 
ticism can be offered at present. All that need be said today is that they appear 
to be the outcome of hasty and ill-considered ideas. They will lead to a consider¬ 
able loss to the zamidars, and perhaps disappointment among the tenantry. The 
proposals regarding the graduation and rebates should be carefully studied and 
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discussed before they are proceeded with. If the arrears, the collectiou of which 
has been postponed, be wiped out, the roYonue collected on them bo remitted to 
the ‘zamindai'S.’ 

Retolutiont—2ncl. Day-~AlIahabad—1 llh, July 1938 

The Conference came to a successful concinsion, late this evening, under the 

guidance of Capt. Rao Krishna Pal Singh, president. 

The main object of the conference was to consider the impending tenancy legis¬ 
lation and while the oonferonoe recorded its complete sympathy with an offered 
co-operation in any proposal of the Government, which might lead to the real pros¬ 
perity of the tenantry, it looked with grave concern and apprehension upon measures, 
which tended to harm the zaraindars, without ensuring welfare of the primary culti¬ 
vators of the soil. It passed numerous resolutions either criticizing or suggesting 

amendments to the various provisions of tho Tenancy Rill. 

The special feature of the conference, as emphasized by Rani Sahiba of Sherkot, 
at the close of tho session, was the appointment of two committees, a standing 
committee to organise the zamindars and to give effect to the resolutions, and another 
committee to open negotiations with the parties concerned to secure a peaceful settle¬ 
ment, if possible, of the agrarian problems. 

The Raja of Tamkohi got a resolution passed, deprecating acts of violence and 
lawlessness, incited by people in the name of Congress and in moving the resolution 
be asked why tho 1938 Tenancy Amendment Bill was creating so much stir among 
and dissensions hotween zamindars and tenants, while such an atmosphere never pre¬ 
vailed on the last four occasions on tho amendment of the Tenancy Acts in the 

United Provinces. 

Among other resolutions, the conference also passed one, expressing the view that 
the poverty of the rural population could never be moved unless effective measures 
were taken to tackle its root causes. 

Pandit Rajnath Kunzru questioned tho propriety of Ministers identifying them¬ 
selves with the peasants’ conferences and delivering anti-zamindar speeches and at 
the same time assuming tho role of impartial judges to adjust equitably the relations 
between the zamindars and the tenants. He also moved a resolution to this effect 
but as some members did not wholly agree with Mr. Kunzru’s views and suggested 
that the language of tho resolution should bo somewhat altered, Mr. Kunzru did not 
press it. 

While winding up the proceedings of tho conforence, Capt. Rao Krishna Pal Singh, 
the president, emphasized tho need of the zamindars organizting themselves for the 
protection of their rights. 

The following are the rosolutions which related to the proposed tenancy legislation 
or other agrarian [ir()bl6m.s, and wore passed by iho conforonco :— 

This conference places on record its oorapleio sympathy with and co-operation in 
any prrpnsal of the Government which might load to the real prosperity of Iho 
tenantry, but they look with grave concern :iud appreliension at measures which tend 
to harm the zamindars without ensuring the welfare of primary cultivators of the soil. 

Resolved that ‘sir’ being the mainstay and chief as.set of zamindars, specially of 
the small zamindars, and their tamilios and dependants, any rights thereof including 
the right of furlher accrual should not be iutoiferod with. 

Resolved that in the opinion of this conforence the right of the zamindars to 
acquire land (a) for this cultivation, (b) for planting groves (o) for laying our 
gardens and (d) for building houses and other objects should not be curtailed 
and specific provisions in tho present Act should be made in the Bill to enable 
the zamindars to do sn. 

Resolved that on relinquishment or abandonment, no right should vest in the heirs 
or successors of tho tenants to question it, and unless a fraud is established, all 
relinquishment and abandonraont of tho holdings should he daomod to be final. In the 
opinion of this conference unless the.se provisions aro deleted from the Bill, they are 
likely to lead to endless litigation between the tenants and the zamindars. 

Resolved that this conference, while extendiing its fullest co-operation to the 
Government in simplifying procedure of distraint and making it less costly to the 
tenants, feel that the process of distraint is the only effeotivo and speed.y method 
of creating the right mentality among the tenants to pay their dues in time. The 
dilatory and cumbersome procedure laid down in the bill readers the process of 
distraint not only ineffective but thoroughly worthless and should be deleted. 
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ResoWed that the basis of calculation and revision of rents is adequately provi¬ 
ded for in the Agra Tenancy Act 1926 and should not be interfered with. The 
provisions contained in the present bill in that behalf will lead to serious compli¬ 
cations and should be deleted. 

Resolved (a) that ejectment for non-payment of rent should be made automatic 
on the expiry of the date fixed by law for the purpose, which should not be later 
than a year from the date of the rent falling due. 

(b) That clauses 181, 185 and 186, will mate the realization of rents almost im¬ 
possible and hit the smaller zaraindar specially vary hard and even deprive him of 
his property and that the arrears of rents should bo realized in all cases as soon as 
they fall due. 

(cl That the clause 181 proposed in the now bill is most arbitrary, inequitable and 
unjust and must be deleted and arrears be realizable from the defaulting tenant or 
his assets as hithertofore. 

(d) That the zaraindars ought to be allowed the same period of grace for payment 
of revenue as may be allowed to tenants for payment of rent. 

Resolved that this conference, while agreeing to the raaiotenanca of the system 
of printed receipts and introduction of tho method of payment of rents by money- 
orders or by deposit in courts, strongly urges (a) that no fee should be charged 
either from the tenant or the zamindar for depositing or withdrawing tho rent, (b) 
that the provisions regarding tlie levying of a fine of Rs. 200 should be deleted from 
the bill. 

Resolved that section 4 (3) imposes an unjust and unnecessary restriction on a 
valuable civil right of the zamindars to grant a perpetual lease, and should be deleted. 

Resolved that the reported proposal that ejectment of tenants may be permitted for 
arrears of not more than one year and that also by the sole of the whole or a portion 
of the holding, is highly unjust and detrimental to tbo lawful interests of the 
zamindars, and constitutes an unwarranted and unjustified encroachment on their 
elementary right of property and should not be inoorporated in the Bill. 

Resolved that in conformity with the principle of sec. 145, the zamindars should 
he exempted from arrest and detention for default of revenue. 

Resolved that this conference protests strongly against the reported proposals for 
enhancing the land revenue, which inspite of the proposed bait of reuato will ad¬ 
versely affect the zamindars of all grades alike and urges that they may not be 
acted nnon. 

Resolved that this conference strongly urges upon the Government not to grant 
any remissions in the arrears of rent of Used-rate tenants, nor should any right be 
given to them in applying for the abatement of their rents, for they have been en¬ 
joying very low rate of rents and all rights of transfer. 

Resolved that this conference utterly condemns the grossly unfair and untimely 
order of the Government regarding the stay of proceedings of arrears of rent and 
ejectment and it reiterates its belief that the Government’s action in this matter, 
was unjust and ' inequitable to the zamindars. The conference further feels that if 
the Govbrument wants to give relief to the tenants by wiping off all or any portion 
of the arrears of rent, it should, at least, in common fairness, be prepared to com¬ 
pensate the zamindars to the extent of that amount or remit the revenue for the 
period mentioned above in the form of rebate in the future laud revenue. 

Resolved that this conference strongly protests against the Government’s proposal 
to levy agrioultnral income-tax in the permanently settled districts. It feels that 
such a proposal, if accepted, would contravene the unequivocal guarantee given by 
the Governor-General in Council at the time of the permaoent settlement and would 
be repugnant to the spirit of the various acts and regulations passed thereafter. It 
further feels that any additional burden on the zamindars of the permanently settled 
districts in view of the very high percentage of land revenue paid by the zamindars, 
would be unjustified and uncalled for. 

Resolved that this conference is decidedly of opinion that the poverty of the 
rural population can never be removed unless effective measures are taken to tackle 
it^ root causes by 

i (a) Relieving pressure on laud through a carefully planned scheme of industrial 
development (b) organizing cottage and village industries on a wide scale in order 
to provide additional souroe of income to the tenants: (c) increasing the produce by 
developing and enoouragiug better farming and making the requisites for improved 
agrioulture available more easily and oheaply (d) attaokiog rural indebtedness and 
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providing easier and cheaper credit: (e) providing extensive facilities for the hatter 
marketing of the agriciiltnral produce and (f) trying to improve the purchasing 
power and wealth of the people of the province. 

Resolved that the conference is emphatically of opinion that immediate and 
effective steps should be taken to mobilise and organize all forces in the country 
which stand for ordered progress and due maintenance of rights of private property 
and that in view of the absolute failure of the present Government to protect the 
just and lawful rights of the zamindars the zamindars should effectively organize 
themselves in order to protect their legitimate rights and prevent irresponsible 
persons from carrying on unfair and mischievous propaganda creating ill-feeling 
between them and the tenants. 

Resolved that this conference appoints a standing committee of all the delegates 
and the members of the reception committee to taka all necessary _ steps for organiz¬ 
ing the zamindars in the districts and tahsils to start work immediately and to 
collect funds for the purpose of four-annas per cent on the amount of revenue paid 
by every zamindar with minimum membership fee of annas four. 

The following resolutions to which great importance was being given was 
also passed 

Resolved that a committee consisting of Rao Krishna Pal Singh, president of the 
zamindars’ conference ; Mr. A. M. Khwaia, chairman of the Reception Committee ; 
president of the British India Assooiation ; the Nawab of Chhatari and Nawab Sir 
Muhammad Tusuf with powers to coopt and fill vacancies be appointed with a 
view to a peaceful settlement, if possible, of the agrarian problora. The committee was 
authorised to take all steps which they deemed necessary. 

The Unao Zamindan’ Conference 

While the Agra Zamindars left the door open for negotiations with the Congress 
High Command on the tenancy questions, the Oudh Taluqdars banged it on the 
17th. October when the Unao Conferenco at Lucknow passed a resolution that the 
zamindars were not prepared to accept the arbitration of the Congress High Command, 
requesting all those carrying on the negotiations not to acoopt it. 

The Oonferenoe expressed surprise at the attitude of tlio parliamentary sub¬ 
committee which instead of tiying to discuss the prinoiulos uDderlying the U. P. 
Tenancy Bill, considered it advisable to ask the zamindars to abjectly surrender 
to its own arbitration. 

Tbe Conference urged the Zamindars to prepare themselves forthwith for civil 
disobedience if occasion arise.s. 

With a view to help the zamindars in times of need and difficulty, the Conference 
decided to start a fund to which each zamindar should contribute one-fourth of his 
land revenue. 

The Conference was strongly opposed to the provisions of the Tenancy Bill and 
asked the Zamindars to take effective stops to win their ten.auts. 

U. P. Zamindars’ Conference 

A special conference of the zaminders of the United Provinces was held at 
Allahabad on the 16th. October to consider the offer of the Congress High command 
for arbitration, on the subject of the U. P. Tenancy legislation, made following the 
meeting at Uellii of a deputation of the U. P. zamindars and the members of the 
Congress Parlimontary Sub-committee, popularly known as Oougres.s ‘High Command.’ 

The Conference decided to authorize the negotiation sub-committee, which had 
been appointed at the July session of tho conforonco, to continue furthor negotiation 
and take all steps to bring about a bettor understanding between tho zamindars and 
the Government and to agree, if it thought fit, to accept tlio decision of tho Congress 
Parliamentary Sub-committee on ali or any of the points. 

The Conference further resolved that the hon. Premier be requested to postpone 
the consideration of the Tenancy Bill pending negotiation for a settlement. 


The Punjab Zamindars’ Conference 

An important announoement that H. E. tho Governor of the Punjab has given his 
assent to the Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill and the Registration of Money- 

52 
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lendors Bill was made by the hon. Sir. Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab 
at the open session of Punjab Zainindars’ Conference held at Lyallpur on the 4th. 
September 1938. 

The Premier also said that the Governor had sent the third Agrarian Bdl, namely 
the Punjab Land Alienation Second Amendment Bill, which concerns benami trans¬ 
actions to H. E. the Governor-Genera! for his assent. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan declared that he and his Cabinet would at once resign 
if anybody placed hindrances to the enactment of the Bills. The announcement was 
received by the audience with accdamation. 

Sir Sibander appealed to the zamindars not to be restless. He assured them that 
he was there to protect their rights. “If any one stands in the way of these Agrarian 
Bills becoming law,” said the Premier, “I declare before you that I and my 
Government will resign and come out.” The Premier asked the zamindars no to fear 
anyone nor he affected by any agitation. Continuing, he said, “I may tell you, if any 
one breaks the law in this Province, I will smash his head.” 

The Punjab Government had asked the Government of India to pass the Anti- 
Eecruitment Bill, declared Sir Sikandet Hyat Khan, The Premier said that the 
Punjab Government even offered to introduce tho Bill in the Punjab Assembly, but 
were informed that they were barred from doing so on teohnioaf grounds, because 
the matter related to a subject which was exclusively confined to the Federal List, 

Sir Sikander asked what possible satisfaction conld they derive from Groat Britain’s 
difficulties if they (the Indians) themselves were exposed to the danger of subjection 
by another foreign power. But appart from that vital consideration, there were 
other important reasons why the Punjab should look with suspicion and disfavour on 
the attempts to dissuade Puujabi young men from joining the army. 

The Premier stated at the outset that tho Agrarian Bills, which had recently been 
passed by the Punjab Assembly, were no more than a first step towards a revolution 
which their critics themselves until recently professed to be an ideal worth achieving. 
He examined briefly the criticisms levelled "against the Bills. Every one of these 
measures was oonooived and planned after careful consideration and an exhaustive 
examination of all its different aspects and implicati ons. Had they been class mea¬ 
sures, meant to benefit the rich zamindars and were they not beneficial to tho poor 
zamindars, he should have been the last person to countenance, much less sponsor, 
such measures. 

Eeferring to both the supporters and the detractors of the Agrarian Bills, Sir 
Sikander said that to the former his advice was that they should neither be dishear- 
tended nor provoked by tho vehemence or the unreasonableness of the agitation 
against those measures. The manifestations were not novel or peculiar to this Pro¬ 
vince. So long as the present agitation did not exceed constitutional limits, the critics 
were within their rights to voice their views and ventilate their feelings. If, unfor¬ 
tunately, those limits were exceeded, one might be sure that the Government would 
know how to deal with the situation. Any menace to the peace and tranquillity of 
the Province, from whatever quarter it emanated, the Premier said, would be dealt 
with promptly and effectively. The Premier advised those who opposed these mea¬ 
sures not to allow themselves to be intluenced by petty, personal or class 
considerations. 

Eeferring to the attitude of tho Punjab Congress to the Agrarian Bills, the 
Premier said that it was difficult to undorstaud the po.sition of the Congress except 
on the hypothesis that there was a very thin line-almost invisible—which divided 
the Punjab Congress from the Hindu 8abha in tho sphere of economic interests. 
'When the Assembly session was over, leading members of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Ooraraittee had issued conllioting statements on the attitude which should 
be adopted by Congressmen. The decision arrived at on the 12th August at a con¬ 
ference of Congress workers was indicative of conflicting loyalties and a very confu¬ 
sed state of miud. The present body—the All-India Congress—rightly professed keen 
sympathy, said the Premier, for the masses, but its off-spring in the Punjab only 
paid a lip homage to the principles and programme on which the. Election Manifesto 
of the Congress was based. 


Eesolutions 

The Conference then proceeded to discuss resolutions. It adopted a resolution 
expressing the opinion that the Agrarian Bills recently passed by the Punjab Assem¬ 
bly, were very beneficial for zamindars and in view of their aouto distress, it was 
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necessary tliat they should bo enacted into law without delay. The resolution 
requested H. B. the Governor to give his assent to the Bills at his earliest 
convenience. 

Another resolution expressed full oonfidonce in the Punjab Ministry and congratu¬ 
lated it on having piloted the Agrarian Bills sucossfully through tho Assembly. 

Other resolutions were adopted, demanding a uniform taxation of the agriculturist 
and the non-agriculturist population of the Province, a reduction of land revenue, 
abiana, and other taxes with which the agriculturists were burdened and, in order to 
mate good tho loss, an increase in the taxes on the richer section of the population, 
demanding that tho hardy and martial classes of tho Province should get due facili¬ 
ties in the Indian Army, and expressing the strong disapproval of the xamindars 
of the Punjab of the propaganda against rocruitmont to the Army. 


The Poona Landholders’ Conferences 

Hectic activity on the part of landowners of the Bombay Presidency to marshal 
their forces against the impending tenancy legislation was in evidence in Poona, siuoa 
tho publication of the Bill early in August ’.58 and the commencement of the summer 
session of the Bombay Legislative Assembly iu Poona. 

The landowners of Poona District banded themselves together Into au asso¬ 
ciation to “protect and defend the interests and rights of tlie landowners of Poona 
District”, of which Mr. Annaji Panduraiig Komle-Deshmulch of Khed-Shivapur, a 
prominent landowner of Poona District, was elected President. This Association had 
for its chief object, the combating of the tenancy legislation. 

A coufereuce of the landowners in tho Presidency was hold on the 21»t. Augutt 
at Gokhale Hall, Poona. It was (tresidod over by Mr. D. V. Belvi of Belgaum and 
attended by 500 delegates from all the districts in the Presidency. 

“The tenancy Bill is entirely rovolntiouary and calculated to undermine the very 
foundations of Indian Society. Tho Bill is exproprialory in every way and as such, 
it should never be introduced,” stated Mr. Belvi in the course of his presidential 
speech, Mr. Belvi added, “Private property is the recognised basis on which society 
has been based in India since timo immemorial. In a larger part of the Bombay 
Presidency, land has all along been treated as of private ownership,” He recalled 
that when years ago in the Bombay Ijegislaturo, an attempt was made to challenge 
the ownership of the holders of the land, such patriots as the late Sir P. M. Mehta 
and Mr, Q. K. Gukhalo had left tho Counoil Hall as a protest against the principle. 

Referring to Iho provisions in the Bill, Mr. Bolvi criticised the principle of 
“economic rent” adumbrated in tho Bill as an invasion of the landlords’ rights of 
ownership. He urged that in fairness to them, the Government should suspend eon- 
sidoration of tho measure for a period of six years, during which time absentee 
landlords should bo asked to make up their minds either to cultivate their lauds 
on tho terms stated in tho Bill or give tho ooncessiotrs noted iu the Bill to the actual 
tillers of the soil. 

The conference passed a series of resolutions, declaring the fresh draft Tenancy 
Bill published by the Government as wholly iioaceeptable to the landowners beoausa 
it is an oxpropriatory measure, it deprive.s them of their iuherent rights of cbosing 
tenants and fixing rent, it confers on the tenants the hereditary right of the use, 
occupation and enjoyment of the lands without oven adequate compensation to the 
landlords, it would lead to a serious depression in land value and create class-war 
and hatred and disturb the existing coidial relations between tho landowners and the 
tenants. 

The other Landholders’ Conference wa.s held on 20th. Augu*t under the presidentship 
of Sardar M. V. Kibe and under tho auspices of tho Bombay Presidency Landholders’ 
League. At this Conference, too, strong speeches were delivered, criticising the Tenancy 
Bill and resolutions passed, characterisiag the Bill as being against the terms of 
tho sanads, grants and agreemonts legally entered into between the Government and 
several landholders and as being of an expropriatory nature. The Conference emphati¬ 
cally disapproved of the haste of the Government in bringing forth suoh an important 
piece of legislation without a thorough aud satisfactory public enquiry. 



Provincial Political Conferences 

The Tamil Nad Provincial Conference 

Welcome AddreM 

The fortieth sessioa of the Tamil Nad Provincial Conferenco opened on the 30tb. 
December at the special paudal at Bajapalayam in the prissenoe of a large concourse 
of people. Welcoming the President and delegates to the Conference, Mr. P. S. 
Kumaraswami Raja, m. l. a., Chairman, Reception Committee, dealt with (he political 
situation in the country and the programme of work in the future. 

Referring to the enlistment of members to the Congre.ss, Mr. Raja deprecated the 
move to bring any and everyone within the Congress and enabling many thereby to 
work for selfish ends of their own. The Congress constitution allowed people who 
were opposed to the Congress views to join freely and instances had not been want¬ 
ing where a spirit of self-sacrifice had not been shown. The Congress had no place 
for those who had no spirit of self-saorilice and would appeal to evoryone to see that 
no dishonour was brought to llie great organisation. He hoped that the All-India 
Congress Committee which would be meeting at Tripura would enforce rigid rules 
regarding this matter. 

When the Congress Ministers were in office, the speaker oontinuod, it was the 
duty of every Primary Congress Sabha to establish mass contact in villages. It was 
up to the offioe-bearers to translate the Congress ideals into action in villages and 
work for the political awakening of the masses. The Primary Sabhas could not only 
carry out this scheme successfully but also could come forward to help in the eoo- 
nomio reoonstruotiou of the rural population. Ue would therefore urge upon them 
for the establishing of more Primary Sabba.s in taluks aud follow the lead of the 
Congress committees in tho Srivilfiputtiir Taluk. 

Referring to the work of the Congress Ministry in this province, the speaker charac¬ 
terised the Prohibition Act, Debt Relief Act and the Malabar Temple-Entry legislation 
as great boons to tho poor. He was sure that the Estate Land Act with the recom¬ 
mendations of tho Zamin Enquiry Report would no doubt become a real beneficial 
measure. The Government had lost portion of its revenue on account of Prohibition 
and remission of land tas. The failure of the monsoon this year would necessitate 
further remissions. Under these circumstances, the people were bound to feel the 
heavy responsibilities and the limitations of the Ministry. It would be unwise to 
expect redress of all the grievances at one stroke and be hoped the people would 
realise the situatiou aud come forward to disoharge their duty. 

Groups of disooutented people, Mr. Raja coatinnod, were saying that the enforce¬ 
ment of Prohibition affected tho labourers, the Debt Relief Act, tho agriculturists 
from raising loans, amending the Estate Land Act, tho hereditary rights of the 
Zamindars and the introduction of Hindustani, the progress of Tamil. These cries 
were the outcome of jealousy aud disappointment. The anti-Hindi agitators who 
were o.alling themsolvos saviours of Tamil were indulging in abuse and misrepresenta¬ 
tion. Who had tho right of deciding whether people wanted Hindi or not ? Was 
it not the inherent right of the public of this province ¥ The public weloomed the 
introduction of compulsory Hindi and the strength of the first three forms in all the 
125 schools in this province where Hindi had been introduced and considerably in¬ 
creased. All subjects in the high school course had been ordered to be taught only 
in Tamil by the Government aud knowing fully all these safeguards, the agitators 
were carrying on mischievous propaganda merely to undermine the work of the 
Congress Ministry. It remained for tho people in the country to silenoe them by 
paying no heed to the agitation. 

There was the general faith among the public that everything would be aohiavad 
because the Congress Mini.stry was in office. It was no doubt true to some extent 
but without the support of the public the Ministry could not achieve much. If what 
the Ministry had done was for the good of the people, the latter should hold meetings 
and explain to others who did not know the good things done by the Ministry and 
also point out defects if any, for, after all, the Ministers were their servants. 

In conclusion, Mr. Raja exhorted every one to join the Congress and carry out 
its constructive programme in a sustained aud enthusiastic manner. 
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Pretident's Addreit 

Mr. Ramagwami Reddiar, after having been duly installed President, delivered 
his address. The address was in Tamil and listened to with rapt attention. At the 
outset, the President dealt with the economic situation of the Province and said 
that the wealth of the country depended on its agriculture, industries, oommeroe 
and trade and freedom was necessary to develop these on all sides. Of 

course co-operation was necessary, but this could be attained only if all the 
people were united in the common object of bringing their country forward. So 
long as people had no craving to attain Swaraj, the country could never advance 
towards its goal. Everyone should realise that it was his duty to do his bit to 
secure freedom. In ancient days the condition of village life was one of peace 
and contentment. After the advent of the British Government, the Manibham 
lands held in common were transferred as patta lands which empowered the 
pattadar to sell away his land. This practice soon removed all the village 

artisans and the villagers had to look for outside help. 

The present plight of the villages was deplorable. The Congress under the 

leadership of Mahatma Gandhi roused the national consciousness of the masses 
in the country to the situation and infused in them the spirit to work for their 
own betterment in spite of adverse political conditions. The spirit of Ahimsa 

preached by the Mahatma was imbibed and after the Satyagraha campaigns 
gained a status, thanks to the great national organisation, the Congress. 

The people had begun to realise that freedom was essentia) and the sacrifices 
of leaders had aroused them still more to take their place in the struggle and 

contribute their share. The achievements of the Congress had been striking 
and did not need mention at this stage But much remained to be done. The 

villages had not yet become economically independent, khadi must spread to every 
house and every rural industry required to be rehabilitated. The dumping of 

foreign goods had ruined India’s cottage industries and unless India had the 
power in her to put a stop to foreign imports and establish good markets with 
railway, shipping, exchange ratio, banking and insurance facilities and powers to 
control all affairs she had uo certain future in her trade and eommeroe. 

The Federation that was envisaged in the Government of India Act did not 
give such power to Indians. In spite of the great agitation in the entire 

country and in the absence of respousible government in the Indian States, if 
Federation was to be thrust on the country willy-nilly, the Congress had a 
great task to see that such mockery did not become a reality. But for this 
task all the forces in the country should be regimented on the side of the Congress. 
They must all realise that in this great and common tax, there was no room for 
division or dissensious. Then would be the time when the Congress would gather 
all its strength and command all the Congress Provincial Governments as well as the 
public to oppose Federation successfully and there was no doubt the Congress was 
going to succeed. 

Proceeding, M-. Reddiar reviewed the work of the Congress Ministry, under the 
leadership of the Premier, the hon. Mr, Rajagopalaohariar, and referred to the Debt 
• Relief Act and other measures to ameliorate the oonditions of the masses. In this 
connection, the speaker also referred to the present plight of agriculturists due to 
the failure of the monsoon and suggested that though the Government allowed 
remissions the Government should not levy taxes on un-eoonomic holdings but to 
classify the land according to local conditions of irrigational facilities and adopt 
necessary legislation to allow remission whenever and wherever ‘shavi’ occurred both 
in the ‘ayyan’ and Zamin areas. He also held that the Government should adopt the 
Prakasam Committee recommendations aud come to the help of the ryots in no 
uncertain manner. The Government should also make adequate facilities for long 
term loans to ryots on low interest and afford other protection to ryots. The 
Government should also enact a Rural Insolvency Act and a Money Lender’s Bill 
for the benefit of the ryots in the rural areas. 

Referring to the place of local bodies in promoting self-Government, Mr. Reddiar 
said that the Congress had captured 30 out of 40 municipalities and 9 out of 11 
District Boards, with the first tangible result in the reduction of the evil of 
corruption. The District Boards were at present in a disadvantageous position so far 
as elementary education was concerned, even though the Provincial Government was 
spending over two ororos on this item. He hoped that necessary arrangements would 
be made, making primary oduoatiou compulsory in schools, stopping the praotioe of 
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consfant transfer of teachers from one place to anqther and providing effective 
supervision, with every teacher in school competent to train pupils on the Wardha 
lines. The President next referred to the famine conditions in Tamilnad, except Tanjore 
and a portion of Trichinopoly and a portion of Madura district in the Poriyar project 
and appealed to the Government to mako full remissions and commence immediate 
famine relief works. Collections of arrears of taxes from ryots should be stopped till 
the period of remission and depots for the distribution of fodder to cattle and loans 
to ryots should be the next urgent step. The Government should also start Khaddar 
producing centres in those afflicted areas and provide a living wage to the people. He 
also suggested a graded cut on salaries of Government servants. 

In conclusion the President observed that they should not depend upon the 
Government for everything while they remained without doing their duty. A great 
deal remained to be done and to carry out a real and comprehensive programme 
of uplift, everyone should strengthen the Congress and work out its con,straotive 
programme with the determination to achieve the economic independence of the 
country as far as possible. He would appeal to them all to arise, awake and work till 
they achieved their goal. 

Resolution!—2n<l. Day—Rajapalayam—31st. December 1938 

FeDEBATIOM Ol'l’OSED 

The Conference wholeheartedly accepted the resolution of the Haiipura Confer¬ 
ence relating to Federation and declared its readiness to implement all measures that 
might be decided upon to prevent the imposition of tho unwanted Federation as also 
the prolongation of tho present irresponsible Government at tho centre. 

Eksponsible Governmkxt in States 

The Conference congratulated Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and the Thakur Sahib of 
Rajkot on the agreement arrived at regarding the establishment of responsible Gov¬ 
ernment in the State of Rajkot and earuestly advised tho members of the South 
Indian States to follow the example and avoid unnecessary oontliot as, in any_ case, 
the demand for Responsible Qoveruraent would have to be satisfied in a short time. 

Famine Reliee and Remission 

The Conference noted with grief the failure of harvest and the prevalence of 
famine conditions in most districts of Tamil Nad and called upon the Madras Government 
to help the agriculturists by generous and other positive measures of assistance and 
appealed to the Congress orgauisatious and the workers in the affected areas to 
organise non-official assistance as much as possible, by generous remission of land 
revenue in such portions of tho districts, which wore suffering from acute famine, 
including dry lands and postponemout of colioction of caccavi loans, by starting famine 
relief works in such area whore it was urgently necessary ; by throwing open grazing 
areas in Reserve forests for accommodating the cattle in famine areas ; by making 
arrangements for advancement of loans to needy agriculturists for beginning agricul¬ 
tural operations after tho drought was over ; and by ostablishiug depots for seeds, 
grains and fodder. 

New Sources of Revenue 

The Conference also expressed tho opinion that if the Madras Government was to 
enforce its policies of Prohibition and relief to agriculturists successfully, it should 
adopt energetic measures of economy and seek alternative sources of revenue. It 
suggested an immediate and graded cut in the salaries of all officers who were draw¬ 
ing salaries and allowances ou the old scale, including All-India officers under the 
special protection of the Secretary of State ; taxes on entertainments, electricity, 
tobacco, petrol, and other articles, which were either not necessary for the health 
and well-being of the masses or were luxuries of tho wealthier classes ; and urgent 
and strong representations to the Central Government to increase the rates of in¬ 
come-tax to a level which would enable tho distribution to the Provinces of the 
statutory half even from the next year, 

Tamil as Medium op Instruction 

The Conference congratulated the Madras Government on its order making the 
local Indian language the medium of instruction up to the S, L. C. and recom- 
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ineniled that in order to enforce this policy effectively the preparation of proper text¬ 
books in easy and modern style in the various languages of the province should be 
taken up by eminent men at once. It further requested all teachers and Headmasters 
of educational institutions in Tamil Nad to adopt as far as possible all the Tamil 
words compiled and issued by the Tamil Sangham, Tinnevelly. 

Anti-Hindustani Agitation 

“This Conference condemns the anti-Hindi agitation as a mere political stunt and 
is of opinion that direct action in a matter of public policy accepted by a popular 
legislature should not be tolerated and supports the Government in all its measures in 
regard to the violent and illegal activities of the agitators." 

Temple-entry 

“This Conference welcomes the Malabar Temple-Entry Bill and appealed to all 
temple trustees and managements in Tamil Nad not to wait for similar legislation to be 
extended to their places but to open voluntarily, generously and gracefully all temples 
to the Harijans and thus finally liquidate untouchability in Tamil Nad, thereby saving 
Hinduism from doing incalculable injury to itself, and the Conference is of opinion 
that similar legislation for extending it to the rest of the province should be under¬ 
taken as soon as possible.” 

“The Conference expressed the view that the Religious Endowment Board Act 
should be amended so that the present costly and complicated control may be replaced 
by a more economical, simple and efhcient control and supervision of Hindu religious 
institutions. 

“The Conference appealed to the people of Tamil N'ad not to encourage uncertified 
Khadi dealers and to buy their Khadi only from certified Khadi depots, in order that 
the efforts of the All-India Spinners’ Association might not be frustrated.” 

School Foe Volunteers 
n —th"*- -t'l" Xasa” 
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resolation taken to-day related to the tenanta’ demanda. Among those present at (he 
conference were all the members of the U. P. Cabinet ; parliamentary aeoretaries ; and 
other provincial Congress loaders. 

Preiidential Addret* 

The following is the fuller version of the presidential address delivered extempore 
in Hindustani by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru :— 

Mr. Nehru at the outset made au apology for making a departure from the 
convention of tho prosidontial addresses being written beforehand. He said that 
he oonld not write his address first because ho did not get time and secondly 
because on that occasion he could not think what he should write about. He 
used to feel daily that he should sit to write if time permitted if anything oame 
to his mind. That did not mean that he had no ideas in his mind. But he felt 
that if he said about his recent visit to Europe, tho Kisans might be confused for they 
might say that they had come to the conference to hear things connected with their 
needs and therefore they might bo upset if international polities were discussed or 
they might not understand them. Kisans’ problems were more importafil than the 
question of the country’s Swaraj tor if kisans wore not organized they would continue 
to be suppressed or tippressod. But if they took into oonsideration the country’s 
other major nroblems, Swaraj and international matters, those problems would be 
found to be intor-oonneoted, for if there was a fire or epidemic at a place, neighbours 
were also likely to bo affected. Therefore kisans who had assembled at the confer¬ 
ence and who were anxious about their own matters should tiw to understand 
international matters also because foreign politics and Indian affairs were inter- 
conneot^. They should not therefore fool that their leaders should not touch 
international politios. Their anxiety was to wake the country such as every kisan 
should be able to understand everything and be fit to bear tlie burden of the 
administration. They did not want’that only a few loaders should undorsUnd every¬ 
thing while kisans should follow them blindly. The kisans took part in voting at the 
elections and they should be fit enough to understand for whom they should vote, 

Mr. Nehru next referred to his visit to Europe. The first country be visited was 
Spain where efforts were being made by some foreigners to suppress the Spanish 
people. Ho referred to China and Japan also aod remarked that in the world 
forces were at work to suppress subjects. Oue great reason for such conditions, ha 
said, was the policy of Britain to suppress democratic forces, Britain recently received 
a great shock. It was, he felt, cutting its own root. Its prestige was completely gone. 
That did not mean that other countries in the world had freedom. There were imperi¬ 
alist forces elsewliero riso. 

Mr. Nehru cut short his statement in international affairs following an interruption 
caused by cries from a distant corner that they could not hear him. Ou the 
interruption ceasing, Mr. Nehru said that they should try to uudorstand these things 
so that they might be prepared beforehand to face the situation in the event of a 
world war.* He further illustrated how India was connected with foreign matters. 
Commeroial questions in foreign countries affected ludia also. In regard to kisans 
also they had to look to tho history of the condition of the kisans in other countries 

as well.’ Tho kisans in other countries were far better than many Indian laraindars. 

In America many kisans owned motor cais. Tho cause of the poverty of the kisans 
of India and the country iii gouoral was the imperialist power. 

Mr. tiehru referred to the new Government of India Act. It was. he said, a 
deception for it did not give them freedom. The Congress at first hesitated to aooept 
oflSces under that constitution for fear that they might forget their main work for 
Swaraj. After further consideration they accepted offices and the Congressmen 
were the cabinet. What the Congress cabinet had done was before them. 
An estimate of good or harm would be a long story. But the acceptance 
of office had done suffioiont good. That would lead to the improvement of 
tl^ condition of the kisans ; but the real advautage was that their power and 

sangathan for the work for swaraj had enhanced. The kisan’s hearts had risen and 

oppression on them had lessened. Enough oppression of the kisans was still going on, 
yet during the last 1 half years there had been a much difference in tho extent of the 
oppression, either at the hands of the police, or zamindars or karindas, or anybody 
else. It was gradually lessening. Ho knew that tho kisans wanted that whatever was 
to be done for them should be done soon and, Mr. Nehru asserted, he himself some- 
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times felt upset on seeing that the work was not being done quickly—such was the 
Government machinery. The kisans were over*burdened with acute poverty 
and it was necessary for the cabinet to ‘run fast’, even at a speed whioh might 
make them breathe hard, (iu the work which wouid bring relief to the kisans). 
Therefore ho was often upset at the slow progress. But there were many diffloulties. 
The first difficulty was that under the constitution under whioh the Oongresa 
Cabinet was formod their bands and feet were tied. They could run fast if they 
had Swaraj’. The second difficulty was their own weakness. They involved them¬ 
selves in potty matters and forgot major problems. 

For instance, they raised communal questions. The communal quarrels 
happened and weakened tho nation but they should remember that In other 
big countries, where disputes occurred, the whole country did not involve Itself 
in them. The work of awaraj was not for any community; it was for the 
entire country. Yet some of their astray people always kept a communal outlook, 
and it was very painful to find that some of their prominent countrymen, 
among _ Hindus and Muslims, did things which Instead of uniting people oansed 
dissensions among them. There were some bodies which had undertaken the 
task of only badnaming the Congress. If they read papers, Mr. Nehru said, they 
would notice that they in tho Congress did not, as far as possible, even make any 
criticism against them. What they had Indicated was that wnatever was said against 
the Congress was wrong. Mr. Nehru asserted that he bad no hesitation in aeola* 
ring there that the allegations made against the Congress were not only wrong but 
ridiculous and mean. He felt ashamed when any educated Indian was a party to 
such irresponsible methods. By such mothods they not only harmed the country but 
their own community. The door of the Congress, he said, was open to everybody ; It 
was shut only against those who did not want freedom for the country. There were 
some communal institutions of only Muslims, or Hindus or Sikhs and everybody had 
a right to streo^hen his community. Tho Congress did not oppose the ozistenoe 
of the Mutilim League or of tho Hindu Mahasabha. But generally members of 
those institutions only talked against Oougress and not of national problems, although 
they professed tho creed of independence. They abused the Congress but he would 
ask them to realize that the person abusing only harmed himself and not the person 
abused. Many baseless things were said against the Congress Cabinet but the 
Cabinet dealt with the matter leniontly. Yet a ory was raised that under the 
Congress Government, the Muslims wore being crushed. They requested Muslims to 
tell them how Muslims were crushed; tho Muslim League, be understood, also 
appointed a oommittee. The instances of Muslims being crushed whioh were pointed 
out were such as the Bande Matram song, the tri-colour flag. The flag colours 
were selected after deep deliberation. Tho tri-colour flag was of the whole country 
but if they examined if from a communal aspect, it had also the green colour, wbicn 
was consiaered to be of the Muslims. Therefore if anybody complained against the 
flag he would call it a dishonest complaint. There might be separate flags of commu¬ 
nities but they could have no place in the national work. Mr. Nehru regretted 
that elderly persons who had taken part in the national work and for whom they 
had a respect, talked like astray people and thereby caused a sliook to the national 
work and created mutual dissensions. The Congress however would remain firm in 
its policy and could not be moved by false allegations, and one polioy of the Con¬ 
gress would be that it would not Involve itself In communal matters. The door of 
Uie Congress was open to all ; Congress was prepared to consider the diffloulties of 
all and it would be a mistake to expect that it should give up its old principles on 
whioh it bad been working for the oountry. One of its fundamental prinolples was 
also the protection of the minorities. He hoped that they would not involve them¬ 
selves in petty matter but push on their national wort. 

Mr. Nehru remarked that as Acharya Nareudra Deo had pointed out they 
had reached the door of the Freedom and if anybody put obstacles la 
the way of their further progress, he should feel ashamed of suoh a oonduot. 
Continuing Mr. Nehru pleaded for publio support to the Congress Cabinet If the 
Cabinet was found doing anything wreng they should point out where it was wrong. 
The Congress Cabinet and they were all soldiers of the same regiment. 

They should also not do anything which would weaken the Congress sanghatban, 
and here Mr. Nehru deprecated efforts to from Kisau Sabbas as organizations rival to 
Congress. There was no harm to form suoh orgauizationa to strengthen the Eisana 
but if they were intended to weaken the Congress that would be a wrong move. 

53 
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He felt that some Kisan assooiatioas were formed to weaken the Congress. That 
was not proper. 

_ The Congress was fighting for Swaraj. That was its primary object. Bat along 
with that was also the problem of the removal of the poverty and in his view both 
the questions were inter-oonneoted tor poverty could be removed only when 
they had reigns of the Government in their hands—when they had the Panobayati 
Raj. Everybody should combine in the realization of these objects. He often saw 
red flag among the Kisans. The red flag was an old flag of Mazdoors and in some 
countries also of Kisans, He had no opposition to it but at that moment it was 
a great mistake to take red flag in villages. The kisans would get confused by 
several flags. They had been used to the tii-colour flag, which had become symbol 
of their struggle for Swaraj, of Sangathan and of the Kisan’s strength, for behind 
that flag there was a great power. Therefore if they took another flag among tho 
Kisans that would weaken the tri-colour flag. They should keep the tri-colour flag 
In every home and he hoped that no efforts would be made to carry the red flag 
among the Kisans. He bad certainly a respect for tlio red flag but under the 
present conditions thoy had to attain Swaraj under tho tri-oolour flag and the whole 
nation should come under it to advance the country’s cause. 

Mr. Nehru next drew attention of the assembly to recent happenings in some 
Indian States, which, ho said, had raised high hopes. The Congress wanted the Indian 
States also to join in the struggle for freedom, and he noticed with great pleasuie an 
awakening in the Indian States. He referred to the agitation of the people of Rajkot 
and said that recently the Raja had agreed to give the people Swaraj, a Panobayati 
Raj. The British Diwan was opposed to the people’s demands but he had also to 
submit before the Sangathan of the subjects. Rajkot was a small state but the 
triumph of its subjects would be an e.vample to other states. Some other states had 
also accepted the principle of Panobayati Raj. In their own province they had two 
states, Tehri (Garfiwal) and Benares and he had heard that the Benares state had 
also announced that their Government wouid be on the principle of Panobayati Raj. 
That was really halt work for they wanted such achievements in big states like 
Hyderabad and Kashmir also. The question of the ludian states was a complicated 
one. He hoped that the Indian states would also cooperate in the struggle for Swaraj 
and thereby accelerate the pace towards freedom. 

Continuing Mr. Nehru referred to the Tenancy legislation which was before the 
Assembly. One thing which pained him was that one and a halt years had elapsed 
but the Congress Cabinet had not been able to make that legislation. When the 
Congress Cabinet was formed they passed some orders such as those staying proceed¬ 
ings against kisans, which gave the Kisans some relief but it was painful to find that 
no legislation giving them substantial relief could be made although 1 half years had 
elapsed sinoe the Congress Cabinet came in office. The zemindars had threatened 
satyagraha—it was good thing for zemindars also to learn at last satyagraha. But, Mr. 
Nehru said, they were not opposed to zemindars or taluqdars. The question was not 
of causing barm to any body but it was of giving relief to the poor tenants, of rais¬ 
ing those who were fallen. There was no question of enmity with anybody but their 
country could not make an advance until Ki.sans’ condition improved. He hoped that 
the Congress Cabinet would soon take steps to provide substantial relief to the 
tenants. The legislation which was before Iho Assembly contained many good things. 
The question was to enforce it as early as possible. That should be first and other 
laws could come later. Among other problems was one of indebtedness and he wanted 
that the provincial Government should soon enact a law which would lessen the 
Kisans’ burden of indebtedness. He wanted tlie Kisans to consider also the question 
of farming on the cooperation principle for it 50 or 60 Kisans combined to work 
together and distribute tho produce among Ihemselves thoy would be better off than 
if each worked separately on small plots of lands. 

Mr, Nehru said that when the Tenancy Bill was passed by the Assembly—and it 
would be passed as the Congress party was in majority—it would go to the Council. 
The Council was not selected by the Kisans but by the Zamindars or the capitalists. 
They did not like the Bill and might cause obstacles—be hoped obstacles would not 
be caused as that would agitate Kisans—and if there wore obstacles it should be the 
duty of the Congress and the Kisans to show that they could not tolerate such 
obstacles as they had already waited long. 

Mr. Nehru deprecated hunger strikes or satyagraha by students etc. The Muslim 
League declared that when time came they would offer satyagraha against the Con- 
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gress. He remarked that the League abased Congress and at the same time thought 
of imitating its methods. Mr. Nehru continuing said that he thought that they had 
perhaps the greatest sangathau of tho Congress in the United Provinces. They had 
made about 15 lakhs members. They noticed some disputes on the occasion of 
elections but he said that the Congress work in the province was improving. They 
wore learning to control it and their work would improve as their power inoreased. 

Concluding Mr. Nehru exhorted the people to end their mutual disputes and 
strengthen efforts for the uplift of tho masses, the country and the Swaraj and to 
celebrate the ‘Independence Day' on Jan. 26 with great eL‘husiasm. 

Reaolutiona—Agrarian Problem 

The following is the text of the resolution on the agrarian problem which was 
moved to-day and was passed on the next day :— 

“In the opinion of the confereuoe, in U. P. tho system of land settlement should 
be such that the xamindari system should bo ended, as it is harmful both to the 
zamindars and the tenants. But under the present conditions this oonfarenoe wel¬ 
comes the Tenancy Bill proposed by the provincial Government and hopes that it 
would become law soon. The bill would remove many difBonIties of the tenants; 
but the following points are particularly emphasised. As regards rent there should 
be at least a remission of Rs. eight orores and it should be allowed within six months 
of the passing of legislation. The arrears of rent, payment for which has been stayed, 
should bo remitted altogether unoonditionally. The system of ejectment for arrears 
should be abolished, and instead as much of the defaulting tenants’ land should be 
auctioned as necessary. The present sy.stem of attachment should be abolished. 
Ejectments made siuee 1344/asfi should be cancelled and oconpancy rights should 
be declared for the tenants in possession in respect of the lands which have been 
entered as nnattested to rent. To improve the oondition of the Kisans, besides the 
bill under consideration, legislation is also necessary for farming on the prinoipla 
of co-operation, tor leaving the land for pasteurs and giving facilities in respeot of 
parti and abadi lands reducing Kisans' burden of indebtedness and providing for loans 
to reduce rate of interest. Ways and means should be adopted for marketing on 
good price tho Kisans’ produce aud arrangements should be made in villages for 
other avocations for Kisans, The couferenoe wants to tell the Kisans that the Con¬ 
gress Government is engaged in removing their miseries, but the great cause of 
their miseries is the fact that the Congress Government had not the power to 
do things which would completely remove their miseries. Such power in our coun¬ 
try would be obtained only on the attainment of Swaraj. Therefore it is necessary 
that we should all unite to make the Congress sangathan so effective and powerful 
as could bring them Swaraj at the earliest. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—Ayodhya-~31st, December 1933 

Fedebation Opbosed 

Tho Conference met in tho noon to-day under tho presidency of Mr, Jawaharlal 
Nehru. The most important resolution adopted related to Federation which ran thus:— 

“la view of the situation in India aud the rapid development in the world 
situation the time has come for the full application of the principle of self-determi¬ 
nation of India so that the people of India might establish an independent 
democratic state by moans of a constitneut assembly. Not only the inherent right 
and dignity of tho people of India demand full freedom but also economio and other 
jiroblems cannot find a solution nor can India keep pace with the modern progress 
unless the people have full opportunities of seif-development and growth which 
independence alone can give. Provincial autonomy too is restricted and limited for 
effective progress and such good as could by obtained from it is being rapidly 
exhausted, The proposed Foderatiou has been" condomaed by the Congress as a 
reactionary scheme which binds India to Imperialism. It has been made clear that 
any attempt to impose it must and will be resisted. In view of this widespread 
opposition the proposed Federation must be treated as still-born and the Government 
of India Act must be ended in order to give place to a constitution of free India 
made by the people themselves. 

“Indepeudent democratic India will face a solution of her great problems rapidly 
and effectively and will line herself with the progress of the world and thus aid the 
cause of democracy and freedom.” 
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MiNISTBY CoNOBiTUTALED 

Another resolntion congratulated the Congress Ministry of this province for 
improving the administration and making it progressive and felt that owing to 
numerous limitations and restriction on it the pace of progress has been impeded 
and vital ohaoges delayed. It opines that in particular the financial arrangements 
resulting in large central expenditure and heavy salaries should be changed and the 
servioe should be made to conform to the responsible system of governmont and 
the ideals of the Congress. 

Briiish Fobeion Policy 

“This conference records its entire disapproval of the British foreign policy, cul¬ 
minating in the Munich Pact and the Anglo-Italian agreement. This policy has been 
one of deliberate betrayal of democracy, repeated breach of pledges and co-operation with 
governments which are avowed and irreconcilable enemies of democracy and freedom. 
As a result of this poliov, the world is being reduced to a state of international 
anarchy where brutal vioienoe triumphs and flourishes ucchecked and decides the 
fate of nations and. in the name of peace stupendous preparations are being made 
for the most terrible of wars. International morality has sunk so low that in Central 
Europe the Nazi Government has sought to crush all people of the Jewish race by 
methods of organised terrorism, the Japanese invading armies in China have 
ravaged that land and committed atrocities and inhumanities on a vast scale, the 
British Oovernment has established a reign of terror in Palestine and in Spain there 
has been ceaseless bombing from the air of greal cities and civilian populations. 

‘This conference is opposed to imperialism and fascism alike and is convinced that 
world peace and progress require the ending of both of these. The conference 
Is of opinion that in view of world developments and the trend of British 
foreign polioy towards fascism, it is urgently necessary that India should dissociate 
herself completely from British polioy and control and direct her own foreign 
polioy as an Independent nation thereby keeping aloof from imperialism and fascism 
aud pursuing her path of peace aad freedom.” 

War Danosu 

In view of the continuing danger of an imperialist war this conference leiterates 
the Congress polioy of non-partioTpation and states that the people of India cannot 
permit their resources to be exploited for imperialist purposes, any attempt to 
impose a decision on them by outside authority will be resisted and the right of 
the Indian people to take all such vita) decisions themselves must be established. 
The conferenoe coudemns the aoti-reoruiting legislation passed by the Central Oovern¬ 
ment as an attempt to prevent forcibly the exercise of the right of the Indian 
people to take such steps as they consider necessary to avoid participation in a war 
which they do not approve. 

In view of the fact that the world situation is rapidly deteriorating largely due to 
the polioy of the British Government, and new crises have to be faced oontinually, 
the conferenoe calls upon the Congress organisation, the provincial Government and 
the people of the province to keep vigilant and prepared to meet any situation that 
might arise.” 

China 

‘This oonference sends its greetings to the people of China and its deepest 
sympathy in their trials and privations in the struggle for freedom against a ruth¬ 
less and inhnman imperialism. It congratulates them on their heroic resistance and 
is oonvinoed of their eventual triumph. 

“The ooufereuce welcomes the despatch of a Congress Medical Mission to China 
on behalf of the Indian people and trusts that this mission will continue to receive 

full financial support so that it may oarry on its work of succour effectively and be a 

worthy symbol of Indian solidarity with China." 

Spain 

This oonference being fully consoious of the vital importance of the 
■tiuggle in Spain to the cause of freedom and democracy all over the 

world, Bonds its greeting^ to_ the people of Republican Spain, and expresses its 

admiration for their neruio resistance to foreign aggression. The conference 
trusts that all possible assistance will be given to them by sending food-stuffs 
to the refugees and children and welcomes the formation of an Indian Spanish 
Belief Committee for this purpose." 
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Pbohibition 

A resolution weleominaj the policy of prohibition of the U. P. Government 
and its inauguration in Mainpuri and Etah districts and expressing the hope 
that the same will be applied to the whole province was also put from the 
chair and passed. 

PaOVISOIiL ADKISISIRiTIOS 

“This conference appreciates the f?ood work done by the Congress ministry in 
this provinee in improving the administration and making it more progressive 
and responsive to the people’s will, and in lessening the hardens of the masses. 
The conference trusts that this work will be continued with all speed and 

effloienoy and that it will receive the cooperation of the people." 

"The conference further feels that owing to uumerous limitations and 
restrictions which are a legacy of the past, as well as owing to entanglement 
with routine work, the pace of progress and internal reform is impeded and 
vital changes -^re delayed. The conference, therefore, is of opinion that it Is 

essential that' these restrictions should be removed and the speed of progress 

considerably accelerated. In particular the financial arrangements which result 
la a large proportion of the state revenue being absorbed in central expenditure 
and in payment of heavy salaries and allowances should be changed and 
the services should be made to conform to a responsible system of Government 
and the ideals of the Congress.” 

Cexsobship and Ban op Books 

"The conference records its strong condemnation of the system of banning 
of progressive literature by the Central Government and the stoppage of books 
and periodicals at the ports by the customs officials acting under the Sea 
Customs Act. In spite of so-called provincial autonomy this censorship has 
continued for a year and a half and even a well-known book written by the Congress 
president has been kept under ban. The oonference is of opinion that this 

IS not only au improper restriotiou of civil rights and democratic procedure 
but is also a continued challenge to the Provincial Government and the Congress 
which are committed to the establishment and maintenance of civil liberties. The 
oonferenoo requests the Provincial Governments to take effective steps to get these 
restrictions removed. 

Nationaii Volunteebs 

Babu Sri Prakasa next moved a resolution welcoming the formation of the 
Congress national volunteers’ corps under the anspioes of the provincial Congress 
committee and expressing the hope that the members of the corps would work 
sincerely for the public. The mover emphasized the need on the part of the 
volunteers to be strict disciplinarians. That would be a step to prepare the people 
to bear the responsibilities of Swaraj when it was attained. 

Indian States 

The last resointion which was moved by Sardar Narmada Prasad Singh related to 
the Indian States and ran as follows : 

This conference welcomes general national awakening in Indian States and regards 
it as good omen for the Swaraj movement in Hindusthan because Hindustbau 
would be free only when there is freedom in its every part and all the people have 
equal rights. 

The conference considers the demands of the people of the Indian States for 
Panohayati Raj to be reasonable. It oongralulates the subjects of the Rajkot, 
Benares States etc. on their victory. The conforenoe is pleased that the authorities 
of some States have accepted this demand of the people and are taking steps in 
that connection. 

The conference requests the States in the United Provinces, namely Tehri, 
Rampur and Benares that they should transfer real power of administration within 
their respective areas to the people and establish Panchayati governments. The 
conference regrets that in many States the subjects are being suppressed and 
oppressed. In many places obstacles are also being put in the way of the Congress 
committees doing constructive work and efforts to open Praja Mandals are checked 
by means of legislation ; and national flag is also insnlted. The Congress cannot 
tolerate this. The Congress has also felt that iu States, generally, the British 
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Government has great influenoes and they preyent the state anthorities from 
advanoing with the people and in some places they with the State authorities 
through the British army is suppressing the people. The Congress cannot bear this 
policy of the British Government and it will have to resist it. The Conference hopes 
that the Indian States’ people will remain firm in their demands and will strengthen 
their sangatbau. 

The N. W. Frontier Political Conference 

The first open sitting of the Frontier Political Conference, whose sessions began 
at Abbottabad on the 13lh. Augutt 1938 was held amidst scenes of enthusiasm. Over 
ten thousand persons, including delegates and members of the Frontier Provincial 
Congress Committee and Congress members of the Frontier Assembly, attended the 
Conference. Prominent among those present wore Khan Abul Ghaffar Khan. Oewan 
Bhanjuram Gandhi, Khan Gulam Mohamed Khan, President of the Frontier Provincial 
Congress Committee, Sardar Rah Nawaz Khan, Oommander-in-Chief of the Red Shirts, 
Sheikh Sarajuddin Piracha, and Malik Jiwanlal of Lahore. \ 

In the course of his address welcoming the delegates, Hahiin_ Abdul Islam 
exhorted the Muslims to join the Congress in large numbers, as it was the only 
organisation in the country best fitted to solve the intrioato problems of the Frontier 
Province, to remove poverty and illiteracy. Ho said tliat in the Frontier the Con¬ 
gress had such a strong hold as no other political organisation could claim. The 
Congress had penetrated into almost all villages of the Province. 

Referring to the Congress-League negotiations for a communal settlement, the 
Maulana appreciated the attitude of the Congress, but was sure that no good would 
come out of auy negotiations with the Muslim League. 

After criticising tho action of the Ooveruor in using his veto in respect of some 
Bills passed by the Frontier Assembly, he condemned the forward policy of_ the 
British Government in Waziristau. In the end, he endorsed the Congress view¬ 
point with respect to the introduction of tho proposed Federal scheme, and described 
it as a direct insult to their national aspiration. 

Maulna Abdul Kadir Kasuri occupied tho chair and delivered his presidential 
address. 

Rksolotiok 

Four resolutions wero adopted. The first resolution reiterated the Congress resolve 
about non-participation of India ia any world war, adding that India should not give 
any help to Britain, military or financial, in ease war broke out. This resolution was 
moved by Sheikh Sarajuddin Piracha, the Punjab Congress loader. 

The Second resolution coudernned British policy in Palestine characterising it as 
the result of imperialistic designs and demanded its immediate reversal. 

The next resolution unequivocally declared their resolve not to accept the Federal 
scheme. The resolution farther added that coustitution framed by a representative 
Constituent Assembly was the only one acceptable to them. 

The last resolution protested against the forward policy in Waziristan and 
condemned bombing of villages, demanding that the independence of the trans-frontier 
tribes should be maintained. 

The attendance to-day increased owing to the arrival of Congress leaders from 
all over the province in connection with the meeting of the Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

The most important resolution passed related to the Banuu outrage. Strong speeches 
acousing local officials wero made. The resolution sympathised with the victims of the 
raid, and demanded the appointment of an independent enquiry committtee and the 
payment of compensation to the sufferers. It pointed out that tne raid was the result 
of a deep-rooted conspiracy to discredit tho Congress Ministry and create a feeling of 
discontent amongst minorities, sow seeds of oomraunalism and justify the forward 
policy of tho Government of India. 

The second resolution protested against the sentence of three years passed against 
Mohd. Zaman, Jagirdar of Kurram Agency, and demanded the interference of the 
Governor; while another resolution demanded the release of Oundan Lai, a politioal 
prisoner confined in tho Peshawar jail. 

Another resolution supported the Frontier Debt Relief Bill and wanted widening 
of its scope to include those non-agrionlturist debtors who had only one residential 
house. 




Review of Trade of India in 1937-38 

The world trade situation in relation to India, the direction of trade, the 
trends in production, prices and trade of important commodities, the balance of 
trade and movement of treasure are surveyed comprehensively in the Review of 
the Trade of India in 19^17-38, published by the Economic Adviser to the Government 
of India on the 8th. December 1938. 

India witnessed the culmination of a long period of recovery in world trade, 
world production and international price level in 1937-38. Rapidly expanding 
production and equally growing optimism bad marked 1936. The outlook in the 
beginning of 1937 appeared bright, for the rearmament policy promised a large 
growing demand for both raw materials and finished products. The demand grew 
so rapidly in 1937 that fears of acute shortage began to bo expressed. 

This boom phase was, however, of short duration. The price level attained a 
maximum in April 1937. Thereafter it fell rapidly till June and declined again 
sharply a .d continuously from September to the end of November. After a 
temporary rally it continued its downward trend, though not so sharply, till the 
middle of June 1938. Since then the trend was decidedly upwards, though it is 
not yet possible to decide whether that month will be the mark of a real turn in 
the cycle of prices and of activity. 

The year 1937, on the whole, was an undoubtedly prosperous one for the primary 
producers due to a combination of high prices and increased output and sales. 

The trade cycle which ended in 1937 showed certain marked difTerences from 
those of the pact. In the leading money markets cheap money prevailed through- 
out the recovery phase. There was no pressure upon the cash reserves of the 
banks and money did not become dearer as is usually the case during normal 
trade cycles. 

Another characteristic feature of this trade cycle was the activist intervention of 
the State. This policy of intervention exposes the institution frame-work of the 
society to forces much less amenable to rational calenlation than was the case in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Thk Coltivatoh bears the Bbun't 

In the depression which started in 1939, agricultural and raw material-producing 
countries suffered even more severely than the industrial countries. The Indian 
cultivator was in sore distress on account of the disastrous slump in agricultural 
prices. When the upward movement started in 1932-33, the rise in the price of 
commodities in which he was interested was painfully slow and baiting and it was 
only in the middle of 1936 that the primary commodities began their definite 
upward movement. As the year advanced the rise almost became a boom and the 
prices touched a figure, the highest for many years. But these boom conditions 
were loo artificial to last and April 1937 witnessed a sudden reversal of the upward 
trend in business conditions. There were, besides, unfavourable developments in 
world markets in primary cniunjodities during this year and seriously affected 
Indian agriculmral conditions. The magnitude of the decline was clearly seen only 
after the middle of 1937, 

Raw CoTTO.-f 

The outstanding feature of the year, says the Review, summing up the position 
of raw cotton, has been the record crop in America and a new record for the 
world’s total crop of raw cotton. This very large output came at a time when 
the boom in world business conditions had definitely been reversed and a rapid 
downward movement had started. As a result, prices of raw cotton slumped 
disastrously during the first six months of 1937-38, and touched new low levels in 
October. The consumption of raw cotton in the world did not show any marked 
increase and In the case of American cotton, it was distinctly on a larger level. If 
it had not been for the American Government’s policy of loans to cotton growers 
and restriction of future acreage, prices would have slumped still further. As a 
result of this policy, however, the downward movement was arrested and the pries 
of raw cotton rallied to some extent during the second half of the year. 
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JCTB 

The Review finds that the oonditlons were generally favourable for jute sowing 
and germination. But contrary to expectations, the expanded Indian jute produc¬ 
tion did not put the foreign jute industries out of gear, nor did they reouce the 
foreign demand for raw jute. As a matter of fact, production of jute products 
abroad increased and exports of raw jute were, therefore, maintained on a fairly 
high level. The quantity, however, was less, but the value was equal to the 
previous vear. The year 1930-37 haa closed with a rising jute market, while 1937- 
w opened with a raw lute market in a fairly active condition. The prices began 
to fall in Hay and with slight fluctuations contiuned till in March 1338 they were 
25 per cent below the level tn May 1937. The average quotation of jute prices for 
1937-38, however, was higher than in the previous year. 

OltSSBOS 

Oilseeds like most other commodities, passed from boom to depression. In the 
beginning of the year 1937 the oilseed markets were most optimistio thoogh the 

§ rices was lower than in 1926. By the end of 1937-38, however prices had gone 
own much below their level in February 1937, Discussing the future prospects of 
oilseeds and the present price level the Review find that the prospects oi groundnut 
are fairly hopeful in spite of the low level attained In March 1938. 

The position of liusoed unlike other oilsoods woro quite satisfactory. Prices 
were higher during 1937-38, as compared with the previous two years. There is 
every indication of linseed coatiuulng in a healthy oondition. For the time being, the 
snpply position la fairly short, but the incressing rearmament programmes will mean 
a larger demand for linseed oil. As shipments from Argentine aro expected to be 
smaller in 1938, the outlook for Indian linseed is more favourable for the coming 
year. 

WUEAT XND RiOB 

“The crop harvested In India", says the Review, coming to wheat, “during the 
spring^d summer of 1937, was abundant and amounted to 10,SCO,(XX) tons, as against 
3,8001000 tons in the preoediog year. This combined with the better prices obtainable 
for wheat in the world market encouraged exports from India during the year under 
review. Piioos of Indian wheat rose considerably during 1936-37 and attained the 
highest level in April 1937. Though decreasing after that month, prices wore on a 
fairly high level till October. Thereafter, however, a sharp d iclino set in”. 

Exclusive of Burma, India figures as one of the largest, if not the largest, rice- 
importing countries in the world. She has always puichased a large quantity of 
Burma rice, varying every year according to the condition of her own rice crop. 

She has always purchased a large quantity of Burma rice, varying every 
year accurding to the oondition of her own rice crop. The very good rice crop of 
1936-37 in India brouglit down the rloe exports to India from abroad. It was 
only 1,267^09 tons in 1937-38, as compared with the muoh larger figures of previous 
years. Price of rioe in India showed an appreciable improvement In 1936-37, but the 
larger crop of that year brought about a small deulino. 

Industhim. Conditions 

Discussing the industrial conditions of India in relation to trade oyoles, the 
Review says that at the beginning of the year there was hectic aotlvity in the 
various commodity and share markets. Unbounded optimism and over-confidence 
led to speculation and the position became unbealtby and vulnerable. As in other 
parts of the world, a downward movement started in India and gathered force. The 
Indian industries resisted for some time, but after October, 1937, when the world 
position deteriorated further, they succumbed to the general depression. Prioes of 
ordinary shares attained their higest level in March 1937, declined in jute, rose again 
in OctoW and thereafter gradually weakened. The prices of industrial commodities 
did not at all move to the same extent during 1937-38. 

The Review disousses the rise and fall of steel, coal, juto, cotton, sugar. Indi¬ 
vidually. Prices of iron and steel began rising from November 1936, and by Novemer 
1937, they had risen by nearly 69 per cent. Prices of coal increased by even a greater 
peroentage. From December 1936, the quotations started rising and by October 1937, 
they bad increased nearly 105 per cent. From December 19o7, prioes of both these 
commodities started deoUning. Prices of sugar fell till June 1937, the downward 
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movement having started at the end of 1935. After June 1937, sugar prices rose, 
though not to the same extent as in the case of steel or coal. Prices of cotton manu¬ 
factures have been remarkably steady during the last three or four years. The heavy 
slump in the price of raw cotton in 1937-38, coupled with the rationalisation in the 
industry, enabled it to make a substantial profit without increasing its prices to the 
consumers. The rise in commodity prices in the early part of 1937 had a heartening 
effect on jute prices and the quotations recorded some increase in April 1937. There¬ 
after, however, the intrinsic weakness of the industry, as a result of over-production 
and the business recession, asserted itself and prices declined continuously through¬ 
out the rest of the year. 

Tea 

Tea in 1937-38 fared well and its near future appears to be fairly bright as the 
industry is reaping the fruit of a well-thought-out regulatiou scheme In great con¬ 
trast to the uneconomic and unregulated production and export of the period before 
1933. Production and consumption has been growing in the last five years, and in 
1937-38 they were nearly double those of 1932-33. 

Since March 1937, the index of cement shares had dropped considerably, though 
it had maintained a fairly steady rise from the lowest lovel of August 1931, till the 
end of 1936-37. This fall is due to business recession during 1937-38. 

Starting with a better demand in the early months and consequent expansion of 
currency to the extent of Rs. 8,00,00,000 against tho transfer of sterling seonrities 
to the Issue Department, conditions in the money market worsened towards the end 
of the year. Trade was declining and money became unusable. A comparatively low 
rata of interest ruled the market throughout tho year. The Reserve Bank rate 
remained unchanged at 2 per cent throughout the year. 

Balance ov TaaoE 

The merchandise balance of trade in favour of India amounted to Rs. 16,88,00,000 
as compared with Rs. 51,91,00,000 in the previous year, showing a fall of over Rs. 
35,00,00,000 due primarily to a great inoroase in the value of imports. Including 
transactions in treasure, the total visible balance of trade in favour of India, was 
Rs, 30.24,00,000 in 1937-38, as compared with Rs. 94,90,00,000 in 1936-37 and Rs. 
40,52,00,000 in 1935-36. Conditions of trade were not so favourable, at the end of 
year as in the earlier period, and resulted in tho decline in the rupee-sterling rate. 

The total value of India’s export to ail countries, inolnding Burma, in 1937-38 
amounted to Rs. 181,00,00,000, Es. 4,00.00,000 less than the preceding year and Rs. 
31,00,00,000 more than in 1935-36. The imports showed a remarkable recovery, rising 
by Rs. 32,00,00,000 as compared witii the preceding year and Rs. 24,00,00,000 as 
compared with 1935-36. India’s internal trade has been increasing in volume and 
continued uuoheoked during the whole of 1937-38. 

Dealing with the last period of the year, the Review finds that a change, due to 
revival in Wall Street and American commodity markets, brought the index of a 
variable yield securities to the first small rise since 1937. Commodity and share markets 
have shown some revival from the middle of June, but it is too early to say whether 
this is the real begiuniug of a veal bussiness recovery. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session—'Calcutta—19tb. December 1938 

Prefidential Addrei* 

Presiding over the annual genoral meeting of tho Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
which was opened by his Excellency the Viceroy at Calcutta on the 19th. DaceAbev 
1938, Sir George Campbell, president of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, sounded a 
general note of warning on the desirability of liie provincial Governments’ examining 
very closely the possible repercussions of such labour legislation as they might introduce, 
though where reforms were due the chambers were behind none in their desire to 
see them inaugurated with all reasonable speed. He also suggested the advisability 
of some coordination in labour policy as between the different provincial Governments. 
Referring to the Indo-Burma trade ^reement, Sir George expressed the hope 
that when time came it might in the interests of the trade of both India and 
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Burma be renewed in its entirety or with very little modification for a further 
period of (?) years. 

As regards the Ottawa agreement he felt sure that it had not been so disadvan¬ 
tageous to India as many critics had tried to make out and had not prevented India 
from making bilateral trade agreement with other parts of the empire, such as 
Australia, fie hoped that the Commerce department of the Government of India 
would soon find time to discuss and to inaugurate such agreements. 

Upon the subject of federation Sir George Campbell observed that its prospects 
were obscured by threats of non-cooperation and by the attempts to alarm the 
princes by manufacturing agitation within their states. The campaign against 
federation enlisted in some respects the sympathy of more moderate elements 
and revolutionary forces were quick to seize on this as an opportunity of extending 
their iofluenea and maintaining a link between themselves and the vast body 
whose drift towards constitutionalism they deplored. The existence of that drift 
was an evidence that their own experience had proved to the former critics that the 
constitution went further to meet their aspirations than they believed before they 
gave it a trial and it was to be hoped that they would resolve to build on the 
foundation of the existing federal scheme rather than allow themselves to be made 
tools of the forces which were striving to destroy the society which the ministries 
were striving to preserve and advance. 

The Viceroy’* Opening Address 

In the course of bis address opening the Chambers, H. E. the Viceroy said:— 

I listened with interest to what you said on the matter of labour legislation. 
Decent and humane conditions of work are, as I am sure you will agree, the most 
effective antidote to subversive forces in the labour movement and that consideration 
has always been present to my Government in their labour legislation. But progress 
has been tempered with caution ; in every advance undertaken there has been full 
consultation with the interest concerned and full weight has at all times been given 
to the stage of development of labour in this country. My Government entirely 
share the view that there may well be advantage in the provinces and the centre 
taking counsel together in order to coordinate labour policy so far as local conditions 
permit and the whole of this matter is under active consideration. 

India and Burma 

I am fully sensible of the importance of maintaining close and oordial trade 
relations between India and Burma, whose mutual trade surpasses in volume the 
trade between India and any empire country other than the United Kingdom. "With 
this end in view, my Government will continue to watch with interest the working 
of the present agreement. 

Anglo-Amirican Aubxement 

Like you I welcome the conclusion of the Angio American agreement. I do not 
propose to touch on this topic at any length. But let me in a word emphasize its 
eooQomie aspect and its importance as the most noteworthy contribution in recent 
years towards the problems of rehabilitating international trade. 

I listened with great satisfaction to your friendly words of congratulation to my 
Posts and Telegraphs department, which cannot but be a real encouragement of them. 
I trust sincerely that the difficulties you have mentioned in connection with the 
despatch from home of air mails are now being surmounted, and will not recur. 

Issue or Federation 

In your speech, Mr. president, you laid particular stress on the issue of 
federation. I wholly agree with you as to the vital importance of that issue, more 
particularly at the stage which has now been reached. And I liope, gentlemen, that 
I shall not unduly strain your patience if in the remainder of my remarks to-day I 
devote myself primarity to it. 

When I spoke to you in December 1937, T said that there lay ahead of ns the 
achievements of an ideal which was the idea! which inspired the framers of the 
Government of India Act of 1935. An ideal, I added, for which we owed a deep debt 
of gratitude to those spokesmen of the Indian States and of British India who had 
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taken part in the deliberations which resulted in the present constitutional scheme. I 
mentioned my concern to ensure that no avoidable delay occurred in the development 
of the federal scheme and in the arrangements in connexion with it. And I said, too, 
that I in no way regretted the lapse of time which had taken place in connexion with 
those preparations; for the delay involved gave us the opportunity carefully to 
scrutinize from every aspect all the features of the scheme, and to give its full and 
appropriate value to every one of them. A year has passed since then. Much 
further spadework has been done, spadework of great value, for which the Secretary 
of State and I owe a vary real debt, and a debt which we gratefully acknowledge, 
to those who have given such invaluable help to us. At the state which we 
have now reached there may, I think, bo advantage in reviewing briefly the general 
position, and in bringing our minds back to the considerations which weighed with 
the Parliament and with the Joint Select Committee when they devised the 
constitutional scheme the second part of which is now approaching realisation. 

Personal Contact with Seceeiabt of State 

I have had the advantage, this summer, of renewing personal contact with 
the Secretary of State, and I have been able, too, to renew the same personal 
contact with members of both Houses and with his Majesty’s Ministers. Thera 
has never been any divergenoe of view—though I have seen that suggested,— 
between my noble friend the Secretary of State, or his Majesty's Government, 
and myself on the federal issue. But iu speaking to you today I can do so with 
the additional confldeaoo as to our entire unity of purpose and approach given by 
my conversations this summer. 

Revised Draft Instrument to Princes 

"While I have been away, aud since I have returned, a further stage, and a 
vital one, in the clearing of the approach to federation has been achieved and I am 
glad, gentlemen, to be able to speak to you today with the knowledge that the 
princes are shortly to receive the revised draft instrument, and will be asked to 
signify within an appropriate interval of time their decision on it. 

The federal scheme has, I well know, been the target of many criticisms—from 
important political leaders, from the press, from private individuals. I have studied 
those criticisms with all the attention that they deserve, and with the fullest 
aooeptaaoe of the sincerity of purpose underlying them. I can but repeat, in 
the event, what I have said before, that no criticism of the scheme of feueratftm 
embodied in the Act that I have seen advanced was absent from the mind of those 
of us by whom that scheme was framed. We were fully conscious of the directions 
in which it was open to attack. We were conscious that no scheme that the wit 
of man can devise can be free from blemish—even from more serious error,— 
more espeoially when the situation which it is designed to meet is unique in 
history, and presents features of such complexity and such difficulty. But our 
oonolusion was, and it is my considered opinion today, that the scheme then 

devised is the best practicable solution of the great constitutional problem of India. 

Unity of India 

In framing the federal scheme, we had in view in the first place, as a 

consideration of dominant importance, the unity of India. The decisive weight of 

that factor calls tor no argument today. Nor do I see any scheme that holds out 

a greater hope for the achievement of the political and the constitutional unity 
of this great country than the scheme of the Act. The achievement of that 

unity is more important today by a long way than it was even three years ago. It 
is more important, in the first place, as it has given the change in the European back¬ 
ground : and the relations of the new ideologies which we see developing to 
the ideals which have been and which remain the basis of the British policy 
in India, It is more important, secondly, precisely because provincial autonomy 
has worked so well. The greater the success of the scheme of provinoim 

autonomy, the greater the degree to which the strong and diverse claims of 

individual provinces, widely differing in racial and religious composition, the 

economic and political outlook, asserts themselves, the greater is the danger of the 
development of centrifugal and fissiparous tendencies, and. so of the marring of that 
unity which it has been the object of all of us who care for India’s future to see 
achieved and consolidated. 
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REicnoNS OF Public Opinion 

In measuring the reactions ot Public opinion to any proposal of major political 
importance it is well to remind ourselves that the circitm stances of political contro¬ 
versy tend everywhere to magnify and to advertise those points as to which there is 
difficulty or deep divergence of opinion, while those matters as to which there is 
concord and common agreement are too often—in the heat and dust of the fray— 
forgotten or set aside. So indeed has it been in regard to the controversy upon the 
question of All-India Federation. Yet, if tho matter be impartially examined, it will 
be found that upon the ossential merits of fedoration there is wide and in soma 
highly important regards, unanimous agreement. 

Fuller Political Life Fob India 

Let me attempt for a moment to probe the deeper reasons—the underlying 
instincts, upon which rests the understanding, so universal to-day, of the immense 
importance to India at this time of attaioing a fuller political life without sacrificing 
the ideal of unity. What are the considerations, historical and contemporary, which 
have harnessed the wider patriotism of Indians to tho heavy task of securing the 
political integration of their country ? Surely it is tho deep conviction that upon 
unity depends the position and prestige of India before tlic nations, and her capacity 
to take her due place in tho world and to exercise upon world development the 
influence to which she is entitled by right of her history, her importanoe and her 
culture, for the due fulfilment ot her destiny, unity is essential, la tho past India 
has suffered much and lost many things as the direct and unescapable penalty of 
internal schism and division. These truths lie deeply embedded in the historical 
consciousness of the people. 

I am convinced that their realisation to-day contributes most inaterially to shape 
opinion upon contemporary problems. Quickening and fortifying these powerful 
impulses, there is quite evidently a growing comprehension cf the position of India 
in a world which has now beyond doubt entered npon one of those formative periods, 
the outcome of which must affect the shape of human affairs upon this planet for 
many generations to come. It is certain that, in one shajie, or another, such a crises 
must impose intense stresses and crucial tests upon all people. That India is awaro of 
all such matters none may doubt, her statesmen are constantly extending and broaden¬ 
ing the range and scope of their survey, her public is iuoieasingly disposed to look 
outwards towards the great world of international affairs. Not as mere spectators, 
but as those who grasp the significance of India’s place in the environment of modern 
world problems, such stirrings ot the national consciousness are bound soon to seek 
their due expression, flow can they find expression unless unity upon an All-India 
basis is achieved ? 

Economic Siqnipicasce of Federation 

Upon the economic significance of federation there can, 1 imagine, be no serious 
doubt or disoent, and I am confident that commercial and financial interests through¬ 
out India are fully alive to its importance. I venture to hope that thoss interests, 
whether Indian or European, will make a direct contribution towards the education 
of public opinion upon this weighty aspect of federation. The full fruits of union 
will not ripen in a moment, but 1 believe that substantial benefits will verv soon 
accrue. Differences and exceptions in the economic field may—no doubt will 

_survive the achievement of the federal scheme. That, in the nature of things, 

is but to be expected but the aohievement of that scheme cannot, in my judg¬ 
ment, but tend to harmonise the interests of ali parties without material injury 
to any ; to weld together from the economic and fiscal point of view, in a manner 
and to an extent which could not otherwise be looked for, the Indian states and 
British India ; and to ensure the alleviation of that lack of unity which, whatever 
its historical explanation, cannot in this sphere but strike the observers calculated 
to reduce efficiency, and to hamper the devolopmont of India’s natural resources, 
and of her commercial and industrial opportunities. 

Provincial Autonomy 

When we last met a year ago, provincial autonomy had been in operation for 
nine months, Experience ot those nine months had Jeft me confident tliat whatever 
diffionlties lay ahead (and the possibility of difficulty and misunderstanding was as 
present then as it is today), the workability and the essential soundness of the 
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scheme devised by pariiament had proved themselves ; and that, whatever criticisms 
might be levelled on points of detail, the foundation was the right one, and, given 
understanding and goodwill, the scheme of provincial autonomy sound and workable. 
I was confident too that the autonomous provincial governments, whatever party 
they represented, oould in the working of provincial autonomy expect in the fullest 
measure from Governors, from the services, and, in so far as he was conoerned 
from the Governor-General, friendly and ready co-operation. 

Another year’s experience of the working of provincial autonomy leaves, I 
venture to claim, no room for doubt on any of these points. The tributes which 
Ministers of all political parties have in recent months paid to the work of the 
great services speak for themselves. I know from first hand how real is the 
importance which Ministers attach to the loyal and willing co-operation which 
they have received. 1 can speak equally from first hand of the friendly character 
of the relations between Governors, standing as the King’s representatives outside 
and above party, and their Ministers. As to the working of the special respon¬ 
sibilities, you will, I am sure, agree that the forecast which 1 made in my message 
to India of June last year has been amply and fully realized. He Would be a 
bold man who, today, even in these conditions, excluded the possibility, from 
one cause or other, of difficulty, even of very serious difficulty, in the future. 
But, on a broad view, the great experiment of provincial autonomy, the transfer 
of real powers to the Ministers elected by an electorate five timos the size of 
the electorate that had previously voted iu India, has proved a marked success. 
And, given the continuance of the goodwill and the understanding which has been 
given in such Kill measure there is no reason today why we should not look with 
oonfidenoo to the future. I have no fear that given the same good will and the same 
co-operation the federal scheme maintained by the joint talent of British India and 
the Indian states, will not be as great and as significant a success as provincial 
autonomy has been. 

FBDEBii- Scheme 

I am familiar with criticism that tlie federal scheme is too restricted in its scope. 
Nor do I over-estimate, in relation to federation, the importance or the value of the 
inferences to be drawn from the working of provincial autonomy. For all that, 
when 1 consider criticisms such as those which I have just mentioned, I cannot 
but think of the apprehousions expressed, and, I am sure, genuinely and sincerely 
felt, at the time of the introduction of provincial autonomy. 

I would ask whether experionoe has not shown the reality of the powers then 
transferred, the ready spirit of cooperation of governors and the services, the 
immense potentiaiitiss which the scheme of provincial autonomy, whatever 
hesitations it may have engendered before it was brought into being, has placed in 
the hands of ministers. And I would point to the fact that the special responsibilities 
placed upon governors by the Act have admitted, over a period of irow more than 
eighteen months, of being which the Act intended them to be operated. Without 
any inteferenoe with the orderly development of the provincial scheme and without 
those frequent clashes between ministers and governors which were in so many 

? uartors apprehended as likely, I am confident that, after allowance has been made 
or the different setting on the stage, we may look for a similar state of things 
with the introduction of the federal scheme. 

To draw a strict parallel between the federal portions of the Act and the provin¬ 
cial portions would be misleading. But I would like to express my own profound 
conviction of the value and the importance of the orderly processes inherent in the 
federal scheme, and of the seeds of development which that scheme contains. I no 
more underrate here than in the case of provincial autonomy the sincerity of the 
doubts which critics of federation may feel. 

But I would ask them to give federation tho trial which I am convinced that it 
deserves. Given good will and understanding, I am sure that results of the greatest and 
most lasting importance to the benefit of India may be looked for from its realisation. 
I am confident, too, that the governor-general, whoever be may be, will at all times, 
in the central as in the provincial sphere, be ready to give the fullest weight to all 
relevant considerations ; that he will be anxious to help those who are ready to take 
advantage of any assistance which he may be able to give them ; and that he will be 
ready to approach the problems of the centre (and I fully recognise how they differ 
from the problems in the provincial field) with detachment, openness, and sincere 
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anxiety to reach the solution best in the interests of India. In these matters the 
spirit is of more oonoern than the letter ; and that consideration is one that must at 
all times be present to those on whom falls the responsibility for government in this 
country. 

Indian States 

Mr. President, I listened with great interest to your remarks about the Indian 
States, and I welcome the opporiiinity that you give me of saying a word about the 
States in their relation to federation. The states are as essential an element in a 
federation of India as are the provinces of British India. The unity of India is as 
dear a thing of them as it is to British India. It was with distinguished leaders of 
the states that the federal ideal in its present form originated, and their contribution 
to the elaboration of the federal ideal has in the past been material. The decision as 
to their further contributiou must bo for them and for them alone to make. 

No pressure to take a decision in a particular sense will be brought upon the 
rulers of the Indian states by His Majesty’s government or by me. 

Indeed, this matter has throughout been approached with full appreciation of tho 
responsibility which falls upon the individual ruler who has to take a decision of 
such momentous consequence to his dynasty and his state. We have done all that 
lay in our power to apply a just judgment to the points which have been raised by 
individual states in oonneotion with their accession to federation and to find the wise 
and appropriate solution of those points; and we have, at all times, kept before us 
the ideal of the unity of India. 

The decision whether or not to accede to the federation of India falls to be taken 
at a time when the minds of many rulers are preoccupied with the question of de¬ 
termining the extent to which ideas germinated in different conditions, and arising 
from wholly differnt circumstances, are capable of assimilation with the background 
of their traditions and responsibilities. I realise the diffiouty of that problem—none- 
theless great because, the advice and assistance of the paramount power is always 
available to rulers. 

I must rest with rulers themselves to decide what form of government they 
should adopt in the diverse conditions of Indian states and, as the Secretary of State 
has again made clear in the last few days, while the paramount power will not 
obstruct proposals for constitutional advance initiated by rulers, his Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of bringing any form of pressure to bear upon them 
to initiate constitutional changes. 

I need not remind you of the close and active interests which so many rulers 
have already displayed la this question. Bat in a field in which, for historioal 
and other reasons, such wide differences in conditions exist, generalizations are 
dangerous and misleading. This nature of any internal adjustment, the checks and 
balances appropriately to be applied, cannot wisely in all circumstances be the same, 
and the fullest weight must be given to all relevent factors by those on whom the 
responsibility directly falls. But, gentlemen, let us make no mistake about this if 
federation is not to fall short of the high ideal which it has so far constituted, if 
it is to be a real federation of all India then the collaboration and the 
participation of the Indian states, and of the tradition they stand for 
are essential. 


■WoRKiNO OF Provinciap Autonomy a iouoh-sione 

Gentlemen, I have kept you too long and only the importance of this issue is 
my excuse. It has been my object to reaffirm to you my own faith in the federal 
ideal ; and the importance that in my judgment attaches to its early realization. 
Provincial autonomy and its working have in a sense been a touch-stone. I 
claim that we are entitled, in the light of the working of provincial autonomy, to 
be of good heart when we contemplate the working of federation. Provincial 
autonomy -and federation, essentially and intrinsically parts of one another, 
represent a great decision, all the more significant when outlined against the 
background of world politics. That background is more sombre by far in 1938 
than it was in 1935. But the darkening of the background, the emphasis on 
totalitarian ideologies, have made no difference to the attitude of his Majesty’s 
Government towards Indian constitutional advance. Their policy is unchanged, 
they remain of opinion that in the interests of India as a whole as well as from 
the point of view of individual units, whether states or provinces, the ideal embodied 
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in the act is that best caloolated to achieve results of real aud permaueut value 
alike to India and the component parts of the federation. 

Mr. President, you referred in your remarks to the appeal which I made when 
I addressed you a year ago—an appeal tor goodwill and patience, for their response 
to which 1 am profoundly grateful to your members. 

To-day I would make another appeal—an appeal to India for collaboration, and 
I would make that appeal even to those who may sincerely doubt the value of the 
federal scheme, for I am confident that experience will justify my own profound 
belief in it. I would make an appeal for trust—trust in the sincerity of those by 
whom the scheme has been devised, trust in the goodwill and the good faith of those 
by whom it falls to be carried out. I would mate an appeal finally, for patience 
and for a realisation of the diffloulties of others, and I would ask again that, in 
considering the problems, whether of individuals or of units, the fnllest weight be 
given to all the attendant circumstances. 

The responsibility to India of all of us who have it in our power to make any 
contribution to the achievement of the federal ideal is heavy and immediate, and it is 
no light reassurance to me, geuderaeu, to feel that in whatever effort I may make 
to bring it into being without delay, I have your goowill, and your understanding, 
sympathy and support. 

Retolutiont—High Level of Taxation 

After the Viceroy’s speech, the hon. Mr. H. Q. Stokes (Bengal Chamber) 
moved a resolution drawing the attention of the Government of India to the high 
level of taxation in this country which was made more serious by the unjustified 
continuance of temporary taxes imposed to meet emergency conditions. He urged 
the Government once again to couduot early a review of the incidence of taxation 
from whatever souroe it was arising and both direct and indirect. 

Difference in PaoviNCiAi, Legislition 

Mr. 0, L. Orchard (Madras) by a resolution drew the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to the serious effect on the industry aud commerce in this country 
likely to be caused by the differeuces in provinoial legislation and the necessity for 
the establishment of some maohiuery of co-ordioatiou in these matters so as to ensure 
uniformity. He hoped that the Association would urge on the Government of India 
the necessity, either of bringiog together tho provincial Governments to discuss their 
proposals in order that a common policy could be arrived at, or of undertaking these 
forms of legislation themselves. If this were done all the interests concerned would 
get together in order to devise what was workable and best. 

Various RESOLunoNS Adopted 

Mr. U. N. Sen (Punjab Chambers) moved tho following resolution :— 

The Associated Chambers of Commerce of India record their appreciation of the 
Viceroy’s address upon tho federation and cordially assure him of their full support 
to the principles of his speech. 

On the motion of the hon. Mr. Somerset Butler (Burma Chamber) the Association 
invited the attention of the Government of ludia and Burma to the long delay in 
completing reciprocal arrangements between the two countries under Section 44 of 
the Indian Civil Procedure Code whereby the decrees of the superior courts in India 
should be enforceable in Burma without the necessity of obtaining fresh decrees 
in Burma courts and vice versa. Tlie Association recommended the two Governments 
to take immediate steps to complete the necessary arrangements and bring them 
into force. 

The meeting also adopted a resolution on the motion of Mr. V. W. Chisholm 
(Bengal Chamber) drawing the attention of the Government of India to the extent 
to which the present high rate of stamp duty on inland currency bills restricted the 
use of such bills in the finance of inland trade and agriculture in this country and 
bringing to the Government the desirability of considering indepeudeutly the ques¬ 
tion of stamp duty on the cheques, and the Reserve Bank of India’s recommendation 
that the rate of duty on Bills of less than one year’s usance should be reduced to 
two annas per thousand rupees. 

Reiolutiona—2nd day—Calcutta—20th December 1938 

The Associated Chambers of Commerce concluded its sesion to-day. The 
session was noteworthy for an important resolution moved by Mr. R. Hors- 
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man (Upper India Chamber) urging stringent precautions against communism. He 
moved : 

‘Despite the fact that certain provincial Governments severely discountenance 
the communist activity within their borders, the spread of comraunistio propaganda 
continues in India. The events of the past year have shown that incalculable 
damage is being done to industries in the country and to workers dependent thereon 
by the dissemination of the communistic doctrines and the intimidation whereby 
it is accompanied. This Association therefore calls upon all Governments concerned 
to ensure the enforcement of more stringent precautions to discourage communism 
by all means in their power in the interests of industrial progress, general peace and 
Welfare of the country^. 

Marine Insurance 

By another resolution moved by Mr. A. K. Q. Bogg (Bombay) the Association 
urged upon the Government of India the necessity of enacting legislation in British 
India embodying the provisions of the Marine Insurance Act 6 of 1906 and amending 
the sections 6 and 135 of the Transfer of Property Act, 1882, so far as they 
conflicted with sections 50 and 79 of that Act, which provide for the assignment of 
marine insurance policies either before or after loss and for the right of subrogation 
respectively. 

Mr. A. Mackintosh (Bombay) moved a resolution on registration of trade marks. 
The resolution whioh was seconded by Mr. C. W. Tosh (Oppar India) and supported 
by Mr. F. 0. Guthrie (Bengal) was passed. The proceedings then terminated. 


The All-India Medical Conference 

15th. Session—Meerut-—27th. December 1938 

Mr* Pandit’* Opening Speech 

The 15th. session of the All-India Medical Conference was inaugurated at Meerut 
on the 'ZTth. December 1938 by the hon. Mrs. Vijaya Laxmi Pandit, United 
Provinces Minister of Health. The Conference marked the lOth anniversary of the 
creation of the Indian Medical Association. 

The aims of the Government of the United Provinces in regard to providing the 
people with medical service and the Government’s attitude to the medical profession 
were set out by Mrs. Pandit in her inaugural address. 

“Since the Congress Oovernment came into power," Mrs. Pandit said, “it has 
been our earnest desire to reorganise the Medical Services so that the greatest 
number of people could receive the greatest amount of help from our medical men, 
and also to make such alterations in the system as would turn it into a well- 
balanced organisation and not a top-heavy structure as it is at present.” 

This was easier said than done, she declared. Important items, whioh wore 
responsible for the present unbalanced condition of the system, were reserved 
subjects under the Government of India Act and might not be touched. 

Mrs. Pandit expressed her entire sympathy with the demands made from time to 
time by the Medical Conferences. “But alas 1” she said, “the working of 
a Government, as I have learnt to my despair, is a lengthy process. With the best 
intention in the world it is months and sometimes years before any practical effect 
can be given to the demands of the people.” 

The hospitals of the U. P. declared Mrs. Pandit, were rapidly becoming, a disgrace 
to the Province. This was primarily due to the lack of co-operation between the 
public and those in charge of the hospitals. In order to remedy this bar to progress, 
the Government had decided to form Hospital Committees in all the large towns 
and thus give the public a hand in the management of their own hospitals, 

Mrs. Pandit admitted that medical aid in rural arears was still practically non¬ 
existent. “Yet in the few places where dispensaries do exist, they have not earned 
the popularity whioh they should have done”. In the case of both the hospitals and 
of medical aid in rural areas, “what is required is a change of mentality on the part 
of those men and women who are in charge". 
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‘The qtiestion of the I. M. 8. la one which had caused natural resentmeot In the 
medical profession especially the resolution of the Defence Department of the Qoj* 
ernmeot of India which Insists on our giving employment in our province to 18 
British officers of the I. M. 8.", said Mrs. Pandit, “we have no quarrel with these 
officers, but our Government has made an emphatic _ protest beoanse of the prin- 
oiple Involved. There Is no reason why, other qaalifloationa being equal, the olaitns 
of the Indian should be set aside In his own country while all faQilitios and Induce¬ 
ments are offered to persuade Englishman to come out and serve In India”. 

Mrs. Pandit concluded with an appeal to the Indian medical profession to take a 
wide view of the question of bringing foreign doctors Into India. “The only Idea 
behind the suggestion of extending nolp to a few of the unfortunate Jewish doctors , 
she explained, “has been to secure the services of experts who will serve our 
country and help to train our own people”. 

Presidential Address 

The President of the Oonforence, Dr. Oeorge Da Silva from the Central Provinces, 
in hts address to the Conference, outlined the disabilities from which Indian medical 
practitioners wore suffering. 

Referring to the Indian Medical Association, Dr. Da Silva said that its progress 
had not been as vigorous as it ought to have been. Tho 98 branches of the Asso* 
oiatioQ provided only 2,732 meoibers. The United Provinces led with 33 branches \ 
Bengal followed with 28 and the Punjab was third with 14. The two great Provin¬ 
ces of Bombay and Madras, ho pointed out, had only eight and nvo branches 
respectively. 

One of the Association's greatest drawbacks, Dr. Da Silva said, had been the lack 
of Government favour. The issoclation had been regarded as a body of political 
agitators because It had fought for the rights aod privileges, the status and dignity 
of the medical professioo. “We are only following” he said “In the footsteps of our 
brethren in the Western countries without being called agitators. ’ 

Dr. Da Silva noted with regret that tho Association had not reooived sufficient 
support from the medical profession In India. “In spite of Congress Ministries taking 
over the administration of most of the Provinces onr brothers In Government service 
are either not permitted or are not bold enough to become members of this Assooia* 
tion. Whatever tho trepidation of medical praotitioners in Government Service, there 
could be no possible excuse, he said, for those of us who are Independent not to 
join the Assooiation and add to Its strength in the cities, in the towns and In the 
rural areas. The Association, ho declared, should be representative of all Medical 
men In India and should aspire to tho status and position of tho British Medical 
Assooiation. 

Among the many problems that faced them, he mentioned In partloular “the pre¬ 
dominant and overwhelming influence" of Europeans in the Indian Medioal Servloo. 
“What I do not believo," Dr. Da Silva said, “is that solonoe has any limits of caste, 
creed or colour, nor can I admit that we are In any way Inferior to our European 
colleagues.” 

If wealthy men of public spirit had built hospitals In sufficient numbers, “there 
is no donbt tW our .work In medical, surgical and other departments would have 
been of a much higher standard and we would not now have to depend on Western 
countries for research work." 

The facts proved, Dr. Da Silva asserted, that “the Interest of the European I. M. 
8. in India is nothing but transitory aod meroonary”, and he pointed out that “even 
for tropica! diseases, we have even now to depend on our Western brethren to In* 
crease our knowledge in pathology aod treatment". 

“The Congress Ministries have so far acted with undue caution", he said, “In 
giving us practically no more opportunity than the meagre facilities wa already had 
before their coming into office”. 

In connection with the growing unemployment among medioal men, Dr. Da. Silva 
suggested that it would go to tho credit of those, particularly young men, who went 
into the villages to earn a respeotablo, if meagre, living. 

The President referred to “tho intense provinoiallsm that had followed in the 
track of Provincial Autonomy", aod averred that it would cause duplioation and waste 
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in the matter of medical edaoation. “As it is”, ho said, “we are working in narrow 
and parochial grooves and greatly need wide vision ; but our spirit of provincialism 
threatens to render our outlook as narrow as it could be”. 

Dr. Da Silva propounded two reasons for the dofioienoy of research work in India. 
Firstly, he said, the hospital authorities did not sufficiently encourage it and even 
those medical practitioners who were in easy circumstances were loth to sacrifice any 
part of their practice • secondly, the I. M. B., and others who wore In a position to 
prosecute research laoeed either the time or tho knowledge. 

Eeferring, in conclusion, to the legislation that had recently been devoted to in¬ 
digenous medical sciences. Dr. Da Silva advocated the creation, after a thorough 
inquiry, of a system of medicine, compounded of all the various indigenous practices 
in use to-day. Much harm was caused, ho said, by trying to separate into different 
departments, the Allopathic and Homeopathic, Ayurvedic and Unani systems of 
medical treatment. 


RMoiutions 

Disapproval of the appointment of non-nationals as doctors in India was contained 
in one of the resolutions passed by tho Conference. 

“In view of tho attempts now being made in some parts of India to appoint medi¬ 
cal men, who are non-nationals, mainly on humanitarian grounds”, says the resolution, 
“this conference, while sympathising with their sufferings, is of opinion that in view 
of widespread unemployment In the medical profession in India, no appointment 
bo made on snch grounds. This Conference Is further of opinion that In view of the 
prevailing laws of this country regarding medical practice, no medical man—expert 
o,r otherwise-should he appointed by tlie Central or Provincial Governments unless 
they come from countries with which Indian nationals have reciprocity In matters 
of medical nractioe. This Conference further prole.sts against the great and un¬ 
restricted Influx Into this country of doctors from such countries and requests tho 
Oovernmont of India to prohibit the immigration of such doctors into India”. 

By another resolution tho Confereuco welcomed tho appointment of the National 
Planning Committee by the Congress Working Committco and recommended that it 
should Inolude in it terms of reference schemes for tho manufacture of drugs and 
medical applianoos in India (or tho requirements of tho country. 

The Conference also urged upon Provincial Governments the need for proscribing 
a mlnimam standard of preliminary general education for persons intending to 
practise indigenous systems of mcdlctno . 

The Conference further passed a resolution requesting Provincial Governments 
to take early steps to establish a uniform standard of medical education 
in the country. 

A resolution noting with concern the Increasing ovil of “quackery“ in the 
country and the use by unqualified persons of various designations and letters 
emulating recognised medical degrees and diplomas, and requesting the Central and 
Provincial Governments to protect tho public and the medical profession from this 
evil was adopted by the Conference. 
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Educational Progress in India 

The All India Educational Conference 
Fourteenth Session—Bombay~-27th. December 1938 

Mr. Kher't Opening Speech 

P''*'*'® Miuiftior of Bombay and Minister in ohargo 
.sA. V opened the 14th session of the All-India Eduuational Conference at 
the 8t. Xavier 8 College, Bombay on the 27ih December 1938. In the oourae of 
nis speech Mr. Kner obsorvod ; 

« u® ‘‘ necessary that wo should oloarly 

yisiwiiee what type of man or woman wo dosiro to educate a child into, and attempt 
to mould our system of educatiou consciously for achieving that end. I am suro 
conmronces like yours are dosignod to answer this [uirposa”. 

Continuing Mr. /sTAer said : “Tho problem of education has of late assumed auch 
au importance In our country that only an all-India Inatitution of educational oxp^e 
like yours can hope to provide satisfactory solutions to the various problems of au 
intricate nature which confront ns. 

provinces in India tJia Congress holds political 
power and the problems of education can bo solved on a commoo basis and tho 
appIicaUon of common princlplss, you will admit that it Is » unanimity' of 
opinion, which is hard to obtain and i« of groat value, from whioh you will dative 
great eucouragoment. <= , j . uo;<,iro 

The present system of education, Mr. Kber said, s'as highly artifloial and ha-' 'no 
real relation to the life, tradition, culturo and environment m India. “Consea'uontly 
we are living in an atmosphere of awkward unreality. The hnishod products iit our 
educational machinery become aliens in their own country. Thoy ate unabli to 
speak thqir own language and they do not lil.e to wear their own dres'a” 
the 1 remior quoted from tho report of the Zakir Hussein Committee, and said 
that modern education in India was noithor responsive to the realistic elements of 
the present situation, nor iaspiied by any life-giving or created ideal, “it does not 
'•tdividual to become useful (irodaciivo members of society’’. 

“no must evolve”, Mr. /TAcr continued, "a common form of education for a 
common citir.nnshin. We must so fashion our educational macbinoiv as to balance 
the infellocfual aud practical olomonts of their espoiieuue aod make the young man 
intelligent member of .society taking interest iu all its actlvitiea and 
fiilnlling himself in many ways”. 

.• tho idea tliat the Cingross was opposed to modern educa¬ 

tional theory and explained how the Wardlm scheme had for its basic principle the 
accepted doctrine of education through creative activity. “Hut we refuL to Import 
howovor modern they may be, without considering their 
suitability 5® our, society ami to our national uoods. And it is probably in this 
regard that the Wardha rejioit offouded tho oducaiional exports in ibis country”, 

I expliimcd the educational policy of the prosent Government and 
liopod tnat tho Conference would have valuable suggestious to make in the matter 
•‘Id on the moans of impaiting instruction through the mother-tongue. 

II the lack of faoif.ties in this country for the eduoation of 

tho oliild in tho pre-sohool stago. " cr 

Mr. Cu.vNOiVAnKiH on Examinations 

In reqiiesting Sit T. Vijayarivghavachari to tako tho chair, Mr. K. JV. OAanda- 
vnr*ar, Chairman of the Reception Commlttoo said that the present era in thia 
country wm j?rolifio_ of odiicatioual ideas. During the past four or five veare 
oduoation had remained in llie forefront, .so many schomos had been chalked out aud 
unmade. Ihere was a significant tendency, or rather a fasbicq to' run 
down tho present soheme of education. Laboratories and workshops were prescribed 
for the pupils. He would not go into the many details, which, he fio^, the 
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oonferenoe would disouss but he would say this much, namely, that the object of 
uniTersi^ life should be to bring about a feeling of oneness amongst the boys and 
girls. Ho expressed bis abhorrence of examinations, for they tended to kill the 
eooial oonduot of the teacher and the taaght. The present position was far from 
happy, for the prinoipals and heads of institutions looked from only one angle of 
view, I. e. how many first oiasses and prizes a particular school could annex. He 
stressed the itnportance of the “quality of teaching rather than the quantity”. 

PreudenUal Address 

Sir T, Vijayaraghavachariar, in his presidential address, dealt at length with 
the teachers’ part in shaping the destiny of the country, and emphasised that one of 
the most valuable functious which the teaching profession in India had to discharge 
was to implant in the minds of young Indians tho demooratio habit of obeying the 
law which their own oountrymen baa made and charged with the duty of enforcing. 

“The teaching profession”, he deolared, “must, in the new conditions of India, 
play a very prominent part. These conditions, apart from the transfer of power that 
has been effected, have an educative value in rousing the masses of the country to a 
consoiousness of their rights and their right part in the Government of their own 
oountry. It is for you as teachers to lead this new spirit into fruitful channels and 
so to train the young men in your care that they will become wise leaders in 
future." 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavachariar welcomed the fact that the Conference had a promi¬ 
nent Section on “Internationalism and Peace", as anytbi ng which promoted the 
knowledge of other races and countries in young minds was to be weioomed. He 
eaid that Europe bad reverted to mediaeval oonaitions and in Europe the law of the 
nations had been replaced by the law of the jungle. This was the work of the 
authoritarian regimes, wbioh had secured for their nations an inoreased status in the 
councils of the world. Baoialism was playing a prominent role in everyday life In 
Europe to-day. A few years ago, India could perhaps lead a life of comparative 
isolation, but to-day she could no longer escape the influences of the outside world. 
Therefore, it was time that they looked about and strengthened their intellectual de- 
fenoea so as to protect the system on whioli their institutions had been built and 
oue of their main defenders must be the teachers to whom had been confided the 
task of eduoating the young. 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavachariar emphasised the need for changing the educational 
system in India to change in accordance with political advance in the country. He 
asked: “Has our system of teaching, fixed in unregenerate days, been altered to cor¬ 
respond with the present democratic age ? Has it been readjusted to meet the nece¬ 
ssities of the ease, where in the provinces power has been transferred from a small 
bnreauoracy to thirty millions of electors ? Are the teachers able to reconcile, to 
the satisSoation of the young Indian mind, advancing democracy with the claims of 
progress and efficiency f The old bureaucracies claimed that they were efficient. 
The new totalitarian regimes make an equally insistent claim that they are efficient. 
If we consider oalmly and dispassionately the history of India prior to the establish¬ 
ment of the bureauoratio regime, or the history of the totalitarian countries prior to 
the establishment of the authoritarian regime, we are bound to concede the 
claim. 

“How is tho rising generation in India to be taught that demooratio government 
is not Inoonsistent with the efficient maintenance of law and order and with the de¬ 
mands of progressive administration ? How are the young men in our eduoational 
institutions to be made to feel that the enthronement of the popular will in the 
seats of power does not mean the stereotyping of existing ideas, practices and preju- 
dioes ? Impatient idealists, in a hurry for reform, long for a dictator to cure all 
existing ills. 

"A special case here arises for consideration. I am told praotioally in every pro¬ 
vince of Northern India that since the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms of 1930, com¬ 
munal bitterness between Hindu and Muslim has been intensified. The blame is 
pat on democraoy. It is obvious that in a country like India, toleration of each 
other’s practices in the matter of eating, dressing and worshipping is a fundamental 
condition of orderly government. How is this to be inculcated in the young ? We of 
the present generation of Hindus and Muslims have clearly demonstrated our inabi¬ 
lity to live in peace with each other. How is the teaching in our schools and colleges 
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fo be directed to the elimlDation o( a feeling which If persisted Jn must be fatal to 
demooratlo government In the ptovlnoes where the feeling exists in a chronic form ?" 

Retolutiont 

The Conference passed over 70 resolutions covering all aspects of education. 

The main resolution of the Conference expressed the view that *000 of tho 
aims of National Education In India should bo to prepare tho country for a 
fully demooratlo Government." 

The Conference disapproved the policy of retrenchment and curtailment of 
educational facilities, oharaotorislng it as detrimental to national welfare. 

By another resolution the Conference demanded that thero should be a fully 
representative and autonomous Board of Education In the British Indian Provinces 
and Indian States to control and co-ordinate all educational activities. 

The Conferenoe urged tho formation of a Teachers’ Council on the lines of Bar 
and Medical Councils in all Provinoos and States. 

The adoption of mother tongue as the medium of instruction in all stages of 
education was urged by another resolution. Tho use of educational films and 
additional grants for visual and rural education wore demanded. 

The need for Introduction of compulsory military training in all secondary 
schools and colleges in India and for making provision for free and compulsory 
education for all adults in the country were empliasisel by two other resolutions. 

The Conference demanded that provision for the teaching of Hindustbani should 
he made in all schools. 

The Vocational Education section of tho Conference emphasised the need for not 
neglecting cultural interests and demanded that physical education should receive 
adequate attention -in pre-vooational and vocational schools, Health education was 
demanded as a part of school curriculum. 

The International and Peace section urged that every possible means should 
be adopted in all educational institutions for the purpose of emphasising the essen¬ 
tial unity of mankind and establishing intor-commonal peace and International 
relationship. 

The joint session of the University and Secondary Education sections passed the 
following resolutions 

(1) This Conference urges that tho consousus of opinion on this subject, as 
expressed by the Punjab Duiversity Ecmiiry Committee, the Combined Universities 
Board for India, the Central Advisory Board of Education and the Abbott Wood 
Beport be now put into effect by the reorganisation of higher general education 
into two periods of three years each : (a) Higher secondary oouise, and tb) 
Bachelor Degree course, in place of the present system of two years each- 
high intermediate and bachelor degree courses—the length of the whole 
educational course not being increased thereby. 

(2) This Conferenoe is of opinion that there should be three well-defined 
stages in the whole system of education : (a) Pre-primary education up to the age 
of seven, (b) And basio education up to the age of fourteen—very much like the 
Wardha scheme, in which not more than half tho time to be spent on the oraft 
chosen, (c) Secondary education—three years. It is to consist of two types : (a) 
Predominantly literary ; (b) Predominautly vocational. But every pupil should have 
something of both, (d) University education—three years oourse leading to a 
first degree. This should consist of various literary and technological courses, so 
that even those whoso secondary oduoatiou was prodomiuantly vocational may have 
an opportunity of continuing and protecting their studies in the University. 


AU-India Muslim Educational Conference 

Slat. Session—Patna—Ist. October 1938 

PreaidentiBi Addrett 

Bis ideas and ideals regarding the special problems of Muslim education in order 
that the conference might be able to enunciate and place before the oommnnity and 
country a uniform policy with regard to the education of the Muslim community, were 
set forth by Mr. A, K. Fazlul Haq, Bengal Premier, presiding over the hist session of 
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the all-India MuKlim Eduoational Conferenco, which commenced at Patna on the Itt. 
October 1936. Mr. Faziul Huq_ explained the Muslim conception of religion which, bo 
said, included every human activity within its scope including politics, social work and 
educational advancement. Ho was against the modern we.storn education, but the 
ultimate aim of education to every Muslim was the advancement of the cause of 
Islam. 

Proceeding, Mr. Huq accused the Congress Governments of various pro¬ 
vinces of being comraunalisilc in thoir outlook and subjecting Muslims to Hindu 
religious influences. He criticised the Wardha scheme of education at length, saying 
that its defects outweighed its advantages. The chief obiootions to the scheme wore 
manual labour by children which would affect their health besides being an uueco- 
Domio position. Moreover the eoheme would produce men and women of no outstanding 
intellectual ability. 

Turning to the Hindi-Urdu controversy, he claimed that Urdu was pre-eminently 
suited to be the lingua franca of India as it was understood by a large number of 
people and had established a literature of its own. He accused the Congress of 
oommunalism in endeavouring to establish Hindi as the lingua franca of India. He- 
carding femalo education, hq maintained that the syllabus should bo different from 
that of boys. 

Tim present age, said Mr, Huq, w-as oritical for Muslims and it was comparable 
only with tho times immediately following the mutiny in 1857. He regretted that 
in several Congress provinces rlie policy onunciateJ by tho Congress Governments 
was opposed to tho interests and outlook of Muslims as, for instance, in tho Central 
Provinces whore schools woro called Vidya Mandirs which wounded the Muslims’ 
religious suspeptibilitics. 

He realised that tho Wardha scheme would in. all probability bo introduced in tho 
Congress provinces, hut warned the Congress liigh command that if the scheme was 
enforced on Muslims again.st their will it would not only stand in the way of Ilindu- 
Muslim unity but would widen tlio gulf between the communities. “I'ho majority com- 
munifys should roaliso the nccossity of winning tho ooniidence of minority communities 
by tmiity and toleration. Our countrymeu generally and Congress Governments 
particularly should consider it their moral obligation to help Muslims to wipe oflf 
illiteracy by affording moral and financial assistance.’ Another point on which 
Muslims unanimously insisted was the teaching of Urdu and the Oongroaa 
agitation for teaching Hindi was actuated by communal motives. 

Reverting to the Wardha acherae, Mr. Haq said the objcctioDablo feature thereof 
was that the children would have to undergo physical labour and their hard-earned 
money would be paid to the teachers. It was incongruous that whilo on the oiio 
hapd efTotts were being made to modify factory laws so that young children might 
not be subjected to hard labour, on the other it was proposed to impose hard labour 
on young school children and besides tho articles produced by them would not 
finds market. Under the scheme the school would be turned into factories or 
ashrams which would hardly retain the character of an educational institution since 
the objective of one was entirely dillerent from tho other. To lay stress on tho 
economic aspect and at the same time to expect cultural development would lead 
to logical fallacies. 

Proceeding, he explained the Islamic conception of education which catered both 
far the material and spiritual development. Ho urged that the representation of 
Muslim teachers in all schools should be adequate so that the development of tho 
mind of Muslim children might not take place exclusively in non-Muslim sur¬ 
roundings. Muslim children should not bo compelled to learn music and sing 
Bande Mataram since both Ibeso were against the principles of Islam. Regarding 
co-education, the Muslims would not advocate the same for girls over nine years. 
Concluding, he said that in view of their educational backwardness, it was desirable 
that the Muslims starred a national fund to which all the rich and poor should 
contribute a fraction of their income. This would help them to tide over many 
of their difficulties. 

Resolutions 

Completely rejecting the Wardha scheme the conferenco reiterated that there 
should w an arrangement throughout the country for free and compulsory educa¬ 
tion which should be eight years for boys between six and. 14, and sjx years for 
girls between six and 12, 
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This resolution, moved by Dr. Sir Ziauddin was passed by tho Conference 
on the next day, the 2nd. October. The resolution added that there should 
be separate arrangements for boys and girls and the medium of education must be 
the mother-loncue namely, for the Muslims of Northern India the medium 
should be Urdu, while in the provinces where the Urdu language was not prevalent 
the medium should be the language of that province. But every Btudent 
should be taught Urdu aa a second language. „ , , xt. i 

Regarding the script the Mualims BQOuTd be allowed to learn the language 
through the Urdu script. The Urdu language means the language spoken and 
understood by the Hindus and Muslims In ordinary education in Northern ludia. 
Vocational and technical education should be made of central importance while 
other educational programmes should be according to the social nature and atmos- 
phere of the student intertwined with the vocation. Religious education should 
be arranged for Muslim boys, if required by the parents. For students who want 
to acquire English education through high schools and colleges after the age of 
11 there should be correlation between basic and secondary education and the 
present facilities should be allowed to stand. 

The All India Muslim Students’ Conference 


Mr. Jinnah’t Opening Speech 

There were three forces in the country; the British, the States and tho Congress. 
Tho time had now come to give a battle to all these forces and tho sooner young 
men made up tlioir minds to do so, tho better for them, observed Mr. M. A, Jimah, 
inaugnrating the AU-India Muslims Students’ Ooaforenoo in the Muslim League 
pandal, Patna on the 29th. December 1938. 

Critioising the Congress at length, Mr. .Tinnah said that young men had been 
deluded into believing that the Congress fought for the freedom of the country, and 
the masses, and that the Congress would turn tho country into a land of milk and 
honey. Bat now it was amply evident that the Congre.ss said one thing and meant another. 
Mr. Jinnah strongly repudiated the various charges and criticisms levelled against 
him, suoh as being a communalist, a fanatic and an ally of Imperialism, seeking 
personal gratification in the face of the gravity of the problems facing the people, 
especially the Muslims. Referring to the negotiations with the Congress for a settlement 
of Hindu-Muslim question, and the political status of the League, Mr. Jinnah said 
that the Congress had oSsred terms which were unjust and prejudiced: if any were 
not aoceepted the Congress was not prepared to come to terms. The Muslims, too, 
were not prepared to accept tho Congress terms. They wore not satisfied with 
anvthing less than perfect equality, Tho Congress claim of being the only body to 
represent the entire country was prepostorous, India was not a nation yet, but a 
counter of a nationalities. With regard to Federation, Mr. Jinnah warned young 
men against being deluded by the Congress declaration that they did not want 
Federation. He added that the Congress had declared that it would not accept the 
new constitution, but was now embracing it. 

Proceeding, Mr, Jinnah asked what the Congress had done for the masses. Was 
the country turned into a land of milk and honey ? What had Mr. Raja- 
gopalaohariar done in Madras ? The enforcement of Hindi was strongly resented 
by the Hindus themselves, and the people resorted to the same Satyagraha 
which the Supreme High Command of the Congress (Mr. Gandhi) preached. This 
was met by lathi charges. Thus had the Congress demonstrated that it was 
fighting for oivil liberties until they joined the Congress. At least, this was 

what it intended. . , , 

.Reverting to Federation, Mr. Jinnah referred to the observations of Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Gandhi, the former saying that the enemies of 

Englishmen were his enemies, and the latter saying that he would shed his 
blood if Englishmen’s blood was shed. Various Congress leaders had something 
to say about Federation, but why did not Mr. Gandhi have anything to say ? 
He would answer : because he was not even a four-anna member of the 

Congress, he did not represent the Congress at all, ho was only the “Supreme High 
Command of High Commands." 

Proceeding, Mr, Jinnah said that when he (Mr. Jinnan) Had started his 

political career, ho was persistently attacked as being a communalist. Later on. 
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when he established a certain amount of contact with the masses, ho was 
orltioised as beinf; a fanatic, responsible for eiclting commnnat passions. Later 
still he was aoonsed of being an ally of imperialists. It was considered a 
crime to utter the word "Islam". People did not understand the meaning of 
'Islam" when they orltioised him for safeguarding the Islamic religion, which 
was In danger. Islam was not only a religion but an institution, comprising 
a complete code, moral, social, economic and political. He only wanted men to pro- 

g ress along these lines. If he wished for solf-gratifioation and If it was such an 
onour, ha would say he had been offered the Congress Presidentship if he joined 
the Congress. He had once believed that the Congress was carrying on a real na¬ 
tional struggle for freedom. But then he was young, susceptible and carried away 
by catchwords. Tho Congress placed false Ideals before the young men in the coun¬ 
try which served as a cloak for its masquerade, but It now stood revealed. He, 
therefore, reiterated his warning to young men not to be deceived by the empty 
talks of the Congress. 

Concluding, Mr. Jinnah appealed to young men not bo deluded, but to assort them 
selves and bo prepared for sacrifices for tho advancement of the community and the 
freedom of the country. 


Preaidential Address 

The menace to demooraoy by the totalitarian states was evident at Munich, which 
saw the triumph of the idea of the effectiveness of force, declared the Raja of 
Mahmudabad, presiding over the Conference. 

As regards the duties of Muslim students, tho Raja said : “Wo are noensed of 
isolating ourselves from other communities in our country and using fear and hatred 
as our weapons. It la for you, educated young men, to disprove the charge by deeds.” 
The Raja made a plea for strengthening tho Muslim League, saying thae 
he had found a spirit of antagonism agmnst Muslims in the country. He 
further explained that the League wanted peaoo and justice, but peace and jnstlot 
were words without moaning, if there were no sanotfons to enforce them. He urged 
the students to devote their liolidavs to adult education and said that the removal 
of llliteraoy was a very laudable object and the labouring and agricultural classes 
claimed the spare time of educatedJjoang men. 

Concluding the President said. "You who have the future in your hands must 
not forget tho past and its tradition but .'the traditions of the past must not forget 
chains which hold you back." 


The U. P. Student*’ Conference 

Second Seatlon—Allebebad—29tb. October 193S 

The second session of U. P. Students’ Conference took place at the Mayo Hall, 
Allahabad on the 29th. October 1938 under the presldenoy of Dr. Mulkraj Anand, 
There was a largo gathering, besides students, when the open session commenced, 
prominent among them being Pandit Amariiatha Jha, vice-chancellor. Prof. K. K. 
Bhattaoharya, Dr, Husslan Zahur of Luoknow University, and others. Mr. Oopal Das, 
chairman of the reception committee, welcomed the delegates and distinguished 
visitors in a short speech pointing out that the D. P. Students’ Conference was 
in its infancy and that they would draw up a programme for the youth of tho 
country. 


Mr. K. F. NARisiaN’s Address 

Mr, K. P. Nariman, who received an ovation when he rose to speak, said that 
though he had visited Allahabad several times, this was the first occasion when he 
came in direct contact with an association of students. He always felt more at ease 
when he was in the company of students. He reminded them that youth activities 
were started in this country about tan years ago. They hud In every province, in 
every city, youth leagues, students’ organisations and they were very active. The 
success of the Simon boycott was chietly due to the student community. Unfor- 
tnnatcly, on account of the political upheaval, there was slight disruption, disorgani¬ 
sation ID tho student movement. Ho was glad that after an Interval of some years 
the students of the country were reorganising In a proper manner. He bad not the 
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slightest doubt that if there was a proper organisation among students the fate 

of the coming Federation would be the same as the fate of the All White 

Commission (Loud cheers). He considered that organizations and conferences like 
this were more important than politioal organisations and political conferences. 
Because, if they examined the history of all revolutions in the world, in the East 
or in the We,st, it was tho students, the youth of the country who brought about 
and worked the revolution successfully, fla iustancod Germany, Ireland, China, 

Russia. In all these countries tho students made their destinies. He had not the 
least doubt that tho destiny of this ancient land would be made and framed by the 
youths and students alone. He urged the students to get rid of the inferiority 
comolex from which they were suffering. What the students in Germany, in Russia, 
in China could do, they in India also could achiovo the same thing. So far as tho 
spirit of nationalism, patriotism and courgu was conoarned Indian students were a 
match to any students in the world. It was only a question of opportunity, of 
organisation, unity and leadership. Incidentally he remarked that Hitler was tho ono 
man who had revived Germany within an incredibly short time and brought it to 
tho preisent level which she occupied to-day. After _ the last war every body 

thought that Germany would not risa again for centuries to come. He concentrated 
upon tho youth and the student community of Germany and organised them in a 
remarkablo ra.aaner. He did not care whether they took their degrees or not or 
whether they got through their examinations. Ha wanted every young man between 
tho ages of IG and 19 to become a fighter for the honour and self-respect 
of his country. 

PiQOQcling, Mr. Nariman said that the object of conferences like this 

was to equip them for the future task of cit zenship, to make them soldiers of 
Swaraj. Degrees and diplomas would not help iu freeing them from their political 
bondage. The fault was not with the student community. It was the fault of the 
pernicious system of education which had been imparted in this country. The 

object of the western education was to make them loyal citizens, to be mere clerks 
without any initiative. What was the value of their degrees when hundreds of 
M. A’s and LL. B’s applied tor a single post carrying only Rs. 30 or 40 ? He 
exhorted the organisers of the oonforenea to have a broader vision and wider 
outlook. Their objective must be freedom of their land. He was confident that 
if the students wore brought together in their early days, in oommou playground, 
in class-rooms and cosmopolitan gatherings them would be no communal quarrel 
at all. Mr. Nariman advised tho students to give up all sectarian labels. They 
all belonged to this great laud. Tho real type of national education, according 
to him, was that students should undertake educational trips. He also asked them 
to undertake educational trips during holidays to places like Mohenjo Daro and 
see the India of the past as revealed by the excavations there. They must also 

remove the cause of illiteracy from this land. Every one must engage himself 

in some sort of voluntary public service. 

Mk, Scbiias Bose’s Message 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Soso in tho course of his message to the conference said: 

I have always had a close touch with the eudent movement in India and for 
various reasons. My experiences as a student convinced me years ago that 
students must have an organisation of their own, if they want to exist as self* 
respecting individuals and prepare themselves for their future career as citizens 
of a great country. When I ceaeed to be a student in the narrow sense of the 
term, I resolved within myself that I would do very best to lend a helping hand 
to the future generation of students, if and when the necessity arose. 

Students all over the world, regardless of their national bairiers, look upon them¬ 
selves as a fraternity and riglitly too. It is not a mere truism that the students of 
to-day are the leaders of to-morrow and that they are the living embodiment of a 
nation’s hopes and aspirations. Tho students represent, as a rule, the most idealistic 
part of a nation and It is because of their innate idealism that the students of the 
world feel that they are members of one great fraternity. It should be our duty to 
foster this sense of solidarity among our students, so that through them, the Indian 
people may be welded into one nation for all timj to come. 

The students of a free country enjoy tho rights which free men and free women 
usually enjoy but this is not tho case with our students. Our students suffer from 
tho handicaps which members of a subject race oannot avoid. They are looked upoa 

56 
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38 minors by their guardian at home and outside and, by the state, they are usually 
regarded as political suspects. (Things have improved since the Congress Governments 
came into existence). In such circumstances, students must learn to heip themselves. 
They must insist on being treated as grown-up men and women and demand those 
rights which members of a free nation are entitled to. 

Not infrequently, students coma into conflict with the authorities, both educational 
and goverumental. Conflicts with the Podaral authorities usually arise when they are 
denied their rights as students and with the governmental authorities when they are 
denied their rights as citizens. In either case, students can hope to vindicate them¬ 
selves only when the are properly organised Organisation, therefore, is their first 
and foremost task. Students’ Oonferenoes can be of lasting benefit only when they 
afford impetus. Organisation for vindicating students’ rights is not, however, 
enough. Organisation should also aim at providing physical, intolleotual and moral 
training so that students may, individually ana collectively, turn out to be better men 
and better citizens. 

I am most decidedly of opinion that the platform of the students’ movement 
should be a broad-based one and should be open to students of all shades of opinion. 
It would be a disaster if students belonging to a particular party or group or ideo¬ 
logy were to attempt to capture office to the exolusion of other students. If this 
happens, the students’ movement will split and several students’ federations will come 
into exi.steno 0 . In your deliberations, hold aloft before your eyes the ideals of liberty, 
equality, fraternity and progress and remember always that liberty means emancipa¬ 
tion from bondage of evey kind—political, social and economic. 


The Mysore Students’ Conference 

Presidential Addrett 

The session of the Mysore Studants’ Conference was held at Mysore on the 
ISth. October 1938, under the presidency of Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose. In 
the course of his address Mr. Bose said I respect and love youth for this 
active principle, which is inherent in its very nature. I respect and love it 
for throe things ; its idealism, its courage and its' unconquerable urge towards finding 

an outlet for idealism in action. As a matter of fact I look upon this last as the 

most priceless gift of youth, for without the impulse to translate ideas into action, 
all the simmering intelleotual and moral life of youth, all its treasures of faith and 
hope would be condemned to mere idle day-dreaming. 

In speaking of the idealism of youth I make a distinction between having vision 
and being a visionary, and to my mind the distinction is fundamental. Visiou enables 
us to rise above the distractions and irrelevancies of immediate circumstanoea and 
keep our hold on essentials, while a visionary, by divorcing his ideals from reality, 
has foredoomed himself to a barren career. Idealists so utopian that they have no 

moorings in the workaday world or so feeble that they dare not take up the challenge 

of reactionary forces, are of no value in the onward march of humanity. They only 
help weak individuals to fly from reality and weave about themselves unsubstantial 
reveries of wish-fullilment. It has given me a deep pain to observe the signs of this 
morbidity in certain sections of the ^outh of India. I appeal to tiie youth of India 
to welcome toil as the hero’s portion m life and become workers in the noblest and 
widest sense of the word. In this conference, however, I am glad to be able to say, 
I find no ground for misgiving. There is no sign among you of enfoebiod purpose, 
wavering faith or waning enthusiasm, 


The first of the great considerations which await solutiou at our hands lathe 
realisation of the essential unity of India. The moment we begin to think of 
organising the economio life of India on a sound basis or of defending her against 
foreign aggression, our schemes are sure to break the bounds of provincial demarca¬ 
tions till they embrace the entire region marked off from the rest of the world by 
the great mountain barriers on tho north and the seas on the other sides. 

The diversities in Indian life are not the result of self-conscious effort, they have 
not yet hardened as in Europe into regional nationalism ; they really spring from 
uneven evolution due to the immense area of the country and diffioulties of 
communication in the past. Their natural trend is, therefore, towards ooaiesoenoo and 
unification. It is my belief that this trend will be strengthened by the industriali¬ 
sation of India which is inevitable. Modern industrial technique requires for its 
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profitable employmeat a large area and ample resouroes In raw material. Soviet 
Russia and the United States of America are striking examples of the truth of this 
assertion. India offers industrialism a field comparable in many respects to Russia 
and the United States, and I have already told you that sooner or later industrialism 
is bound to come to us and upon us. This to my thinking will have a decisive 
effect on the problem of Indian unity. The industrial revolution will pass over 
India like a steam roller flattening out all the petty diversities which at 
this hour cling to their separate existences and impede the full growth of 
the Indian nation. 

The desire for unity is not a new yearning in India nor the process of unification 
a recent growth. The one came into being and the other began long before the 
times for which we have epigraphic records. Both are symbolised In the great 
Aswamedha sacrifices enjoined in the Vedas. The process of unification continued 
through many vicissitudes. At times the forces of disruption secured a passing 
triumph but again the cohesive forces asserted themselves. In the sum-total, however, 
there has been no putting back of the clock bat always a steady gain and to this gain 
both the foreigner and the Guptas, tho Rajputs, the Turks, the Moghuls, and the 
British, have ail contributed. But strange as it seems, it is during British rule, when 
the process of unification appeared to reach its final consummation that the whole 
movement was suddenly and abnormally arrested. India is divided to-day into two 
arbitrary parts—an Indian India and a British India. An absolute Power with all 
the forces at its command has not only created the arbitrary division but also 
professes to guarantee the unnatural status quo. 

If there are any positive political forces working in India to-day, they are two, 
first, the determination to win freedom for every Indian wherever he lives, and 
secondly the yearning for the coalesoonce of peoples who speak the same language 
and share the same culture. But neither the Briti.sh Government nor seemingly 

the States, seem to be aware of the strength of these forces. If they did, they 

would not have proposed a Federal Constitution which violates the fundamental 
assumption of federalism by seeking to make federal components of units which, in 
the first place, have no natural existence as separate entities and secondly, are not 
uniform in their internal political development and organisation. 

I am. of course, aware that tho theorists of the proposed Indian Federation argue 
that Federation merely connotes a special form of organisation among various com¬ 
ponent units and should in no wise be confounded with the nature of their Internal 
government. This, however, is a refinement of illogicality which will convince no one. 
The theories of the Divine Right of Princes and of the Sovereignty of the people 

will simply not live in amity side by side in India, as they have not lived anywhere 

in the world. The desire for freedom has a self-propagating energy, which re¬ 
cognises no artificial barriers. This is a fact which everyone in India should do well 
to bear in mind. 

The extention of popular government in the States is likely to have a profound 
effect on the character of the Indian Federation. Speaking of the probable conse¬ 
quences of tho establishment of democratic institutions in the States, au Indian Prince 
says, one possible result of that eventuality will be “a movemont among the different 
States for geographical readjustment of the territories of the various States, or even 
for an amalgamation of a couple of conterminous States into one State. The example 
of the unification of Italy Is notable, and it exactly points to us the possible line of 
action the people of the various States might take. The situation in India will be 
much easier than what it was in Italy. The political ties and bonds, which will grow 
with the inauguration of the All-India Federation, and the great nationalistic ideals 
are bound to carry the people by storm. Moreover, it must bo admitted that only a 
very small percentage of the States can claim a great historical past and real political 
and cultural unity which could save them from being amalgamated with others. The 
utter failure of the Princes to create local patriotism by means of political histories 
of their States and their dynasties is hound to react on the future. The All-India 
outlook of the States’ subjects is growing and is definitely displacing all thoughts and 
ideas of their loyalty to their rulers and more so the political organisation or unit, 
which has existed for no more than a couple of centuries. The All-India ideals are 
sure to he encouraged by economic pressure which will increase with the establish¬ 
ment of the Federation. The development of such au extreme situation is not likely to 
arise within a century or so, and much depends on other political events in India 
and also on the policy the Princes will follow in respect to their subjects. But 
whenever this position will arise, the barriers which mark out the boundaries of the 
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various small States will break down and the people of these States will combine to 
croato a great and powerful State.” 

I fully agree with this Prince in his clear-sighted anticipation of the future, but I 
do not think the final denouement of which he speaks is as far away as ho oonjeo- 
tures. Id my view, the union will come in our time. I believe the future and real 
Federation of India will come into being through the estonsiou of the principle of 
provincial redistribution already onuneiatod and adopted by tho Indian National Con¬ 
gress ; aud it will be on the lines of the Union of Sooialist Soviet Republics. The 
great Hindi-speaking bloc of Hindustan will be its core in tlio samo fashion as the 
R.S.P.S.R. and its periphery will be formed by the voluntary co-operatiou of units 
Speaking the other major languages. This will give full scope to tho longing for unity 
and autonomy at the same time which forms tho warp and weft of the political aspi¬ 
rations of modern Indians. 

Tho second great consideration is that of tho removal of the appalling 
poverty of the masses of India. The Indian worker and the Indian peasant 
live a life bereft not only of the refinements of civilisation but oven of tho 
means of bare physioal sustenance. There is an inflimntial and imposing body of 
thought which holds the emphatic view that poverty will never bo eliminated 
from human society without the elimination al.so of capitaii.sra and tho c'assos. 
Somehow or other, my mind has always shrunk from historical determinism of 
this kind. I am myself a believer ia Sociali.sm, althoiign I am afraid after tho 
oonfession of my doubts about tho inovUability of olas.s-war. My socialism 
will _ be labelled as of a very pink brand by those who flaunt its banner of 
flaming soarlet. Yet, I would repeat, I am a sincere Socialist. If, nevertheless, 
I have not been able to accept tho theory of class-war in its entirety, it is 
because of a belief that it does not reveal the whole truth of human revolution. 
Investigation has shown that Nature is not as cruel as slio was supposed to bo ; 
that there is an unreasoning animal behaviour as much play of the sooial and 
altruistic impulse as of stark egotism. Marx could not and did not tako full 
account of this fact. Although it is no reflection upon his genius that he was 
unable to anticipate coming discoveries, this is a flaw in his argument which 
cannot be denied. 

To the Indian mind, -the theory of class-war does not appeal, and this is 
not_ due entirely to religious belief, contemptuously tormod by Marx tho nar¬ 
cotic of peoples. The entire course of Indian history and the unfolding of 
Indian civilisation have boon dominated by the spirit of toleration. This induced 
us in the past, to seek the reoonciliatioa of jarring clonaents by love and 
toleration, and by the .same proooss of harmonisation and co-ordination by which 
life reconciles all the bewildering varieties of its manifestation.s on earth. Some of 
this spirit of synthesis .still liugors in us. That i.s why many Indians, true to the 
heritage of our ancient civilisation and to the ethics of our national life, roooil 
instinctively before the notion of class-oonfliot. 

There is one peculiar feature 1u tho Indian situation which makes mo antioipato 
the bloodless introduction of socialism in India and, with it, tho peaceful redis¬ 
tribution of material goods among all classes of fndians. Tliat peculiar featuro is 
the want of grit ia the privileged classes in India. I do not believe that those 
classes in onr oouutry will ever be capable of organising themselves into Fascists 
and Nazis in the manner of Western bourgeoisie or offer the same frenzied and 
dour resistance. Those in India who are now seemingly opposed to the larger 
economic interests of the masses are a weary and enfeebled class. They 
approximate more to the emigre type, who, if they would cling to their past 
rights, would not make much of an effort to defend them from others. This 
is a oonsideration which holds out some sort of a consoling hope that India at any 
rate will be spared the painful spectacle of seeing her sous face one another 
in seried ranks of organised and implacable hatred. 

At all events, there is a good deal that we can do before class-oonfliot comos to 
India, on the assumption that it is inevitable. India's potential resources for support¬ 
ing her people have not yot been tapped and worked to a tithe of their capacity. 

Wo, therefore, shall not be betraying the interests of tho masses if wo decide for tho 

present to work within the framework of the existing sooial order to develop industry 
and improve agriculture. Perhaps, the full-fledged believer in class-oonfliot will argue 
that this is no better than a reformist’s palliative, and that his is the better path. 

Against that 1 shall set the old saying—a saying much admired by practical meu— 

that tho 'bettor’ is tho enemy of tho ‘good.’ 
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I now come to the problom of securing complete indopondenoe for India oj, Puma 
Swaraj as it has been called. The Indian National Congress has heen^ striving for 
this end for more than fifty years. It is my belief that with the Indian National 
Congress in actual power in all but two provinces of India we have reached a very 
important milestone in our onward march. In every province in which the Congress 
is in power, it has been decisively shown that while the Congress would not shrink 
from the task of Government and would welcome it as an opportunity for bringing 
about a reconstruction of our national life, it would never tolerate compromise on the 
issue of independence and national dignity. By doing so, the Congress has pro¬ 
claimed that office for its own sake possoses no lure for it. Our ultimate success 
in securing untrammelled power in the provinces of British India is almost assured. 
"We have now to carry tho fight a stage further and establish the power of the_ Con¬ 
gress and with it of the popular will in fields whore they do not yet exercise an 
effective voice. These fields are mainly two, Central Government and the Indian 
States. So far as Central Government is concerned, the necessary prelude to an 
e.xtension of domocratio principles to that sphoro is resistance to the Federal Bcheine 
as it has boon drawn up and enacted. At the Centre, the Government of India 
Act of 1935 bans for all time not solely the control but the pajticipation_ even_ of 
tho Indian people in defence and external affairs. This is a denial of the birth-right 
of a nation in which no Indian with any .solf-respect, whatever the shade of his 
political opinion can for a moment acquiesce. No Indian, unless he is false to his 
country and to his own sense of self-respect, can oven discuss the Federal Scheme 
until those and other objectionable features, are totally removed. I say this with all 
the emphasis at my command because there has been some underground mutterings of 
late tba^, after some minor modifications have been made, tbo Indian National Cangress 
is likely to accept tho Federal Scheme. 

Coining now to the q^uestion of the Indian Stales, I would reiterate my belief 
that tho introduction of tlie democratic form of government in them is inevitable 
sooner or later. We feel that tho freedom movement is likely to be more spontane¬ 
ous and have a broader basis if it draws its main strength from the peoplo of the 
States. It is of courso unnecessary to add that the Congress organisation in 
British India would welcome organisations and activities analogous to Its own in the 
states. But it desires at the same time to havo them as equals and allies, strengthen 
one another rather than as more links in its chain. 

The immense hold of the Congress on the people of British India springs from 
its boundla.ss potontialitios for growth and expansion. Dynamic adaptability has ever 
been the outstanding quaUty of its outlook and principle. As the years have brou^t 
in the leaven of now Idoas, it has given proof of its capacity for organic growth oy 
responding to those influences. As time marchos tho Congress will march too. I invite 
you and through you the eutire youth in India to join this onward march. 

I appeal to tho youth of India to be up and doing, to hold themselves in 
readiness, to stand at arms, so to say, for another reason also. The acquiescence 
of France and Groat Britain has not placated Hitler, nor is there any reason 
to believe that Mussolini has abandoned his Roman ambitions. If anything, the 
Governments and the peoples of tho two doraocratio powers seem to be more 
determined than ever Ihati'their rearmament should bo carried to the farthest 
limit aud that there shall be no relaxation of the air-raid precautions. This has 
only one moaning ; that the clash is postponed, not averted. 

This clash, when it comes, can havo one of two results, and no other. Either 
tho Fascist powers will win and Great Britain and Franco shrink into minor 
powers ; or there will be an end for ever of totalitarianism on earth following a 
victory of democracy and liberf.y. In tho latter event, the nominal victors will 
of course be Groat Britain and Franco, but their victory will have been won by 
the co-oporation and sacrifices of all tho freedom-loving elements of the world and 
not by the out-worn and decadent imperialistic coteries of the two countries. In 
either case, India will bo faced by a fateful situation. With the lessons of the 
past history of India in my mind I cannot forget that a sudden disappearance, 
forced or voluntary, of tho existing system of government may recall to life all 
those turbulent anarchio forces which in the eighteenth century made a 
tragedy of out national life. We shall havo to bo strong in order to be able to 
resist these forces, just as we shall have to he strong to escape a renewed 
spell of foreign domination. 
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Reiolution* 

The following resoliitious were passed by the Coaforenoe : — 

The Conference affirmed its faith in the principles of non-violence and truth and 
paid its homage to Mahatma Gandhi on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. 

The Conference condemned tho repressive policy of the Travancoro Government 
and sympathised with Congressmen in their horoio stand in the struggle for freedom, 

The Maharaja of Mysore was requested to inaugurate a new constitution for 
Mysore with full responsible govornmont, to repeal the Press Act, to restore civil 
liberties, to introduce a Debt Relief Act and Prohibition, to throw open the Muzrai 
temples to Harijans, and to encourage the growth of trade unions in Mysore. 

The Conference sympathised with tho people of ITydorabad, Kashmir, Rajkot, and 
Dhenkanal in their struggle for freedom. 

The Conferenee urged the Government to give free education to girls in the middle 
school stage. The Education Departmont was urged to make Hindustani compulsory 
in high schools, either in the Hindi or in tho Urdu script. 

The Conference urged tho Government to make tho regional language the medium 
of instruction in all grades of education. The Mysore University should mako Ka- 
auada the medium of instruction. 

Tho Conference demanded the immediate release of all political prisoners uncondi¬ 
tionally, in Indian States and British India, whether they were detained with or 
without trial, 

The Conference declared its allegiance to the ideal of independence, adumbrated 
by the Indian National Congress. As the Federal part of tlio Government of India 
Act was retrograde morally, politically and economically, it supported the Congress in 
their efforts to resist Federation and combat the Government of India Act. 

The Punjab Muslim Educational Conference 

A committee to scrutinise tho Wardha schemes of eduoation from the Muslim 
point of view and another to explore all possible avenues to give a vocational bias to 
the eduoation of Muslims wore formed at the Punjab Educational Conference, which 
concluded its doliborations at Lahore on the 29th. December 1938. 

The Conference further directed the Working Committee to oiroulato the 
recommendations of this committee, wiien received among the headmasters of all 
Muslim institutions and other Mu.sHra educationists in tho Province and after inviting 
their opinions, present a consolidated report to tho Contral Standing Committee. 

By another resolution the Conference urged on the Punjab Government tho 
necessity of so amending the constitution of the Punjab University so as to ensure 
Muslims getting their duo share iu the adrainistratiou of tho Univorsity. 

The Conference urged upon the Government the necessity, of so regulating the 
expansion of girls’ eduoation in the Province as to ensure the Muslim com¬ 
munity getting its rightful share in tho money spent out of the public revenues 
for the purpose. 

Thr Conference viewed with “alarm tho tendency to substitute other languages 
for Urdu as medium of instruction and places on record its considered opinion that 
inasmuch as Urdu is spoken and understood throughout the Province it should not 
only continue to be employed as the medium of instruction in Government and board 
middle schools as heretofore but that it should also be used as such upto the 
matriculation standard. The conference thorefore, requests the Government to take 
steps to give effect to this recommendation.” 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Dacca University Convocation 

The following Is the text of the Convocotion Address delivered by the Rt, 
Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari, President of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Executive Council 
at the Convocation of the University of Dacca held on the 20th. July 1938 

The University of Dacca Is fortunate In occupying a unique position among the 
homes of learning in this country. You were the first-fruits, as it were, of the 
Calcutta University Commission, to whose epoch-making Report the debt owed by 
Indian educationists is by no means liquidated. You were also privileged to begin 
your work under the most favourable auspices, for you had the benefit of the brilliant 
direction of Sir Philip Hartog, your first Vice-Chancellor. 

It was not merely in the circumstances of its creation and in the perschiality of 
its first Vice-Chancellorship, that your University was favoured by fortune; it enjoys 
the additional advantage of connection with a great centre of Indian culture. The 
city of Dacca was well fitted to become the home of a University, which stands for all 
that is host and most enduring in the combind cultures of India and of the Western 
World. Throughout the neighbourhood, of which Dacca Is the capital, archscologioal 
remains, still to be discerned, give evidence of a great and varied history. The very 
name of your City is attributed by some to the Hindu goddess Dhakeswari, whose 
shrine is located here. Surviving monuments in your district preserve the names of 
the famous Jhasa Pat and Chandra Pal; while, if local tradition is to be trusted, the 
villages of Bikrampur recalls tho even earlier fame of the great Vikramaditya. 

To this early basis of traditional Hindu and Bndhist culture, the Muslims have 
made their own contribution. Such distinguished Governors as Mir Jumla, connected 
also with Dacca history, and Shaista Khan, nephew of the Empress Nurjahan, main¬ 
tained a brilliant Court and enriched your City with magnificent public buildings. 
Indeed, the traditions of Shaista Khau are preserved to this day in the well-known 
style of architecture, to which he has given nis name. 

To the Hindus and the Muslims, there have suocooded the BriWsh, with their own 
contributions to the life and prosperity of your City, and as aids to your economy 
several industries have sprung up since their advent, among these the great jute 
industry. 

Based in this manner upon the four great streams, which together contribute so 
much of colour and movement to the broad river of our culture—the Hindu, tho 
Buddhist, the Muslim, and the Christian—your great City is supremely fitted to be 
the home of a University such as yours, which takes ail knowledge, whether ancient 
or modern, whether of the East or of tho West, as its distinctive province. 

Under the stress of modern conditions, wo sometimes forget wiiat is still the pri¬ 
mal function of a Uuiversity. In ancient days, in our own country as well as is the 
West, a university was a gathering-place of people, eager to learn and clustering 
round famous men who could teach them. The ancient ideal tended to be forgotten, 
both in the East and in some parts of the West, and a university was regarded 
merely as an examining body, conducting semi-inquisitorial functions. You in Dacca 
were the first among the modern Universities in India to strike out against such 
distortion. You realised that to discharge the duties which universities should fulfil, 
certain things were necessary. Students must live near their teachers : for this 
reason, Dacca became a residential university. In the next place, students must have 
access to their teachers ; for this reason, Dacca has established the tutorial system. 
In the third place, learning must be both Imparted and enhanced ; for this reason, 
you founded a strong tradition of research and of original work. Finally, the univer¬ 
sity must bo a focus of intelleotual activity ; for this reason, you devoted assiduous 
care and attention to the creation and maintenance of a magnificent library. 

But we do not live for ourselves alone. We, Members of the Faculties, Graduates 
and Under-graduates of the University of Dacca, all owe certain dnties to our mother¬ 
land, not only as individual citizens but also as membors of a great academic 
institution, 
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Thore is one problem, which alike in its gravity ami in its national importance, 
claims our primary attention, I mean the problem of the differences that appear to 
exist between the two principal oornmanitios of India. I for one refuse to believe, 
that those differences are not capable of a lasting solution, such as would, on the 
basis of a common nationalism and of national endeavour in the service of a common 
patrimony, lead to mutual respect and understanding. We aro perhaps too religious- 
minded a people to follow tho more radical path of secularisation which countries 
like Turkey have adopted. Religion enters every detail of our daily life, but it does 
not follow necessarily that, in so oufering, it should serve to take away from us the 
qualities of sympathy and toleration, which the teachings of every religion inouloato. 
That distinguished philosopher of our time, Mr. Bortrand Russell, has pointed out 
that the strongest of our colleotivo passions are group-hatred and group-rivalry, and 
whatever the cause or causes which lead to such hatred and rivalry between tlio two 
Indian communities—whether political, oconomio or cultural—the fact that such 
hatred and rivalry are based upon religion makes them tho least appreciable and 
perhaps the most tragic of all. Yet hero, in this University and in Universities like 
it, which have all the blessings of the atmosphere wliioli surrounds a house of learn¬ 
ing, we can learn and show to ourselves and to others the value of toleration and 
sympathy, and tho baneful effects of hatred and jealousy. I know that you in Dacca 
have done much to learn these lessons and to exemplify them. This is but natural, 
for you have not only fostered Muslim education ; you have advanced further in that 
you have also provided points of uiidoivstanding between Hindus and Muslims. In an 
age when the bittornoss of rivalry has led ovon erstwhile protagonists of nationalism 
and unity- I speak of men of both communities—to profess disillusionment, and all 
the modern weapons of publicity and propaganda are being diverted from their truo 
end, and are being employed for creating and expressing the unedifying passion of 
hatred, a spirit such as yours is widely needed, if we aro to bo truo to our mother¬ 
land and to ourselves. This country, which has given ns birth, has not sprung from 
any one race, creed or culture, and the pages of its history are writ largo with the con¬ 
tributions, not of any one community but of ail tho difforent communities, which it has 
nursed and who have given collectively of their best to make of it a beautiful 
land. We have received from out past a heritage of magnificence and splendour, 
and you have only to look at the grandeur and refinement, symbolised in the 
Boulpture of Ellora and frescoes of Ajanta, or in the beauty and grace enshrined 
in the Taj Mahal, to derivo lasting inspiration from the very fact of their co¬ 
existence. In our life and customs, speech and thought, we in fact accommodate 
the diflferent cultures that gave birth to these monuments. Yet, is it not a tragedy 
that those very factors, which should inspire unity and assist tho growth of a 
national consciousness, are to-day being used to emphasise separation 7 Urdu or 
Hindusthani, for example, which by its very origin symbolises the effort of 
Hindus and Muslims to understand each other through tho medium of a common 
tongue is being to-day cho.racteri8ed as the language of a particular community 
and hair-splitting discussions are being attempted on the rival claims of different 
dialects ? To the vocabularies of our language and of these dialects, unfamiliar 
words are being added from distant languages, in order to emphasise the 
differences rather than tho similarities. Our common festivals, too, which are 
occasions when the joys and sorrows of one community are shared by tho others, 
are fast becoming occasions for communal clashes, while movements are on foot 
even to boycott these meeting-grounds of tho two communities, where their two 
cultures mix and fuse. 

You, however, in tho community life which is so admirable a feature of your 
University, have opportunities, shared, alas, by two few other Indian students, of 
appreciating tho strength of the lies which bind us all together as one people. 
Just as a wider outlook and a national consciousness will rid us of the trammels 
of obstructive parochialism or sectional claims, one way in which we can all 
assist, in creating a wide national front by way of outlook and effort, is to 
dissociate ourselves from sectional or “communal" activities ; let us undertake, 
for example, never to belong to any institution thst represents such purely 
sectional or communal endeavour. Another way lies—if I may use the term—in 
“decommunalising" our histories.—Descazos bad said of the needs of France daring 
the Restoration : “Royalise the nation and nationalise royalty." Similarly, let us 
“decomrauDalise" our histories which urgently require such treatment. You will 
be glad to learn that the Education Department in Hyderabad has just produced 
the ficst of its history text-bocks for schools, based upon this principle, aud is 
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shortly to follow it up with similar text-books designed for other stages of the 
education of our younger generations. A third way, perhaps a more assiduous 
and leisurely but none the less an effective way, lies in the study of science or 
mysticism, the store-rooms, respectively, of logic and precision, spirituality and 
the inner meaning of religion. To the scientist and the mystic the whole world 
or mankind is one ; differences of faith to the one have but an objective signi- 
floance, while to the other they denote absence of true spiritual perception. 

Yet another problem of gravity and importanco is the problem of India’s 
poverty. Incidentally, the giving of duo importance to this problem and to the 
economic motif in several movements, which appear ostensibly to be communal 
will not only serve to distinguish the economic from the purely communal 
conflicts, but also put in their proper places the communal and economic questions, 
that face us. In examining these and kindred problems and their real importance, 
in relation to the life and well-being of oiir people, our Universities and their 
research faculties can be the clearing-houses of such examination, where experience 
and information can be pooled and sifted, and the adjastraants necessary dor ouc 
life as a nation on the path of progress can be formulated. That snoh adjustments 
are needed is apparent to any one, who looks at the different aspects of the life of 
India today, particularly when the task of nation-building has over a fairly wide 
field been entrusted now for the first time to Indian hands. Let us, therefore, 
start with a full realisation of the responsibilities that lie ahead and with unity 
among ourselves. 

One of the aijustments we have to make among many others, in order that we 
may make our equipment in different fields accord with the life and requirements of 
our people, is the reoonstructiou of our education. On this subject about 13 years 
ago I made certain suggestions when I was privileged, in the same way as now, to 
deliver the Convocation Address of our sister University in the Punjab and from 
which, in view of the raeeut discussioas, may I detain you with a few quotations ? 
I then urged whether instead of having three different stages—Primary, Secondary 
and University—into which education is at present divided and in which the 
object of each stage is the preparation for the next higher stage, “it is_ not 
possible to have three distinct classes of Education, each self-contained, having a 
well-defined goal and each specially adapted to the attainment of that goal.’’... 
Thus “the first and most important stage of education, which I would prefer to 
call Essential education, ought to include all subjects which are of primary 
importance—subjects, the knowledge of which is useful to every citizen of the 
State, whatever trade, calling or profesaioo ha or she may choose to follow, as 
tending to increased efficiency or better citizenship.'’...This course would, with 
suitable Readers, Syllabus, and Sohoo! Libraries, include through the medium of the 
vernacular most of the present Middle School course and even something of the 

present High School course. These “Schools should not be merely literary—text 

book reading schools—but .should have a practical side—agriculture, gardening, cottage 
industries (it they are in the districts), arts and crafts (it they are in the city). An 
experiment on these lines, which we are conducting in Hyderabad, shows how much 
greater progress the boy, who devotes a part of his time to learning tlie use of his 
hands for soma trade, can make in Ihe same time even in the ordinary curriculum 
laid down for the primary and secondary stages. On the oompletiou of the essential 
course thus designed, the boy would either for the practice of agriculture or some 
trade, for which the primary education so organised might be regarded as his techni¬ 
cal education, or he would enter’’ a High School. These Schools “should each of 

them aim at giving a vocational training complete and adequate as far as it goes,” 
and would include Schools of Engineering, Medicine, Law, Government Secretariat, 
Commerce, and Business with a less protected and expansive course thau the present, 
which would give the country and, especially the village side, Doctors, Engineers, 
Lawyers, Agriculturists and Businessmen, etc., expecting but a moderate remunera¬ 
tion. 

“The University would then take charge of students after they had emerged from 
these vocational High Schools weeding out such as proved themselves inadequate or 

undesirable”,.which means that it would “take charge of the direct instruotiou and 

training only of a limited number of selected students-limited by the ability of the 
students themselves to follow the University course, and limited also by the number 

required to satisf,y the estimated needs of the country.What I may call the lower 

aotivies of the University would thus be simplified and abridged, allowing it more 
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freedom to pursue its higher activities, by which I mean research and specialisation 
and also, the investigation, consideration and solution of the educational and cognate 
problems which from time to time arise in every oivilisad country, some times be¬ 
coming as acute as its political problems, and which the calm impartial judgment 

of the learned, working in an atmosphere free from all suspicion of racial, communal, 
bureaucratic or political taint, can best solve." 

Accompanied by a vocational bias from the earliest stages, these proposals, on 
which the educational system of Hyderabad is being reorganised, will eventually 
result in adapting our educational system to the needs of our people and thereby 
dirninish the number of unemployed which is likely to inoroase, if education remains, 
as it largely is to-day, divorced from the realities of our economy. This does not, 
however, mean that any great limitations, except those of fitness and requirement, 
will be placed id the way of those, who wish to benefit by a study of the humani¬ 
ties or the libera) sciences which go so largely to the making of culture in a man. 
What it does prevent is the repetition of that tragic situation, by which multitudes 
of young men, wholly unfitted for a University career, are allowed—nay, forced—to 
enter the Universities in the hope of securing some quite subordinate clerical 

employment or other. From the walls of your University are bound to emerge 
those who will play in the future an active indeed a directing part in many branches 
of the educational structure, and the same holds true of the different Universities 
that to-day function in India. It is largely your task, therefore, to do planning in 
education, so as to bring it as far as possible in consonance with your needs. 

I have spoken already on the need to 'Mecommunalise" our histories. I am only 

thinking aloud of course, but I venture in that process to make a further suggestion 

to you for what it may be worth. Many of you must no doubt have read and been 
interested to read of tho suggestion mado by Mr. H. G. Wells regarding the necessity 
of a world encyclopaedia to act as a oompeudiura, constantly kept up-to-date, of 
knowledge in all its braache.s. Whether a scheme so ambitious as this will 
materialise in our own time 1 cannot say. But I am couvinoed that a project of 
this kind, if applied on a more modest scale to our own country, would be of real 
and lasting utility. Co-operation between tho Universities of India might well result 
in the creation of an Indian Encyclopaedia designed for the same purpose, though 
perhaps not executed on the same lines. A work such as this where knowledge of 
all that pertains to India can be co-ordinated aud made available for the general 
benefit, would not only lead to better and more exact information but also, ! am sure, 
strengthen our own feelings of oneness as a people and our respousibility to our 
; country and to each other. 

One last word now to those of my young friends, whether Graduates or Under 
gradates of this University, who have still their lives before them to live. Perhaps 
at no epoch of our history had any gonoration of the youth of this country before 
it a greater task or greater chances of fulfilling that task than the present. That 
chance exists wherever you look, provided there is manhood to nndoitake it. May 
you my young friends, realise the scope of work which is yours and the great 
future which you can make not only tor yourselves but for our people 
as a whole. 


The Madras University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir Mirza M. Ismail, 
Dewan of Mysore, at the Convocation of the University of Madras held on the Sth. 
August 1938:— 

To-day the world lies before you with its hopes and fear. But what a changed 
world it is from ours ! When we set out from the University, peace, democratic 
advance, international division of labour were the watchwords. It seemed the end of 
one age, the beginning of another. The European concert of nations apparently had 
established itself on a firm basis, and any friction that might arise seemed easily 
soluble by the ordinary methods of diplomacy. Even the war between Russia and 
Japan was regarded by some as not wholly evil if, as seemed possible, it would bring 
to an end the bad old system of despotic rule in Russia. Democracy was blazing its 
trail in the most unlikely places. Turks, Persians and Chinese were setting their feet 
on paths which were likely to lead to some measuro of democratic control. In Russia 
there was the newly-created Duma which appeared to maik a stage in the movement 
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towards popular power. The economic machine seemed destined to run smoothly, with 
a wonderful equilibrium between the working parts. The tropical countries were 
produoing foodstuffs and raw materials and the Western countries industrial goods. 
There was a struggle for markets, but nobody questioned the principle of international 
division of labour. 

India in 1905 

But what of India meanwhile ? Here there was not, perhaps, perfect peace. The 
surface of the waters was disturbed by the strenuous efforts of that dynamic person¬ 
ality, Lord Curzon, to improve the efRoienoy of the administration. But in spite of 
some perturbations, the people as a whole did not lose faith in the good intentions of 
the nation with whom Destiny had brough them into close association. So it was 
that Gokhale set out on his famous pilgrimage to England. Next came the fateful 
iroeting with John Morley and then—at last—the beginnings of India’s laborious 
journey towards self-government, That great political sage, it may be noted, had no 
belief in the value of parliamentary institutions in this country, thinking them unsuited 
to the conditions here. 

Your world is not, 1 fear, as placid and hopeful as ours was. We 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would he; 

Saw tte heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails ; 

We looked forward to a time when 

The war-drum throbbed no longer, and_ the battle-flags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

But those dreams have disappeared in the lurid light of the new day, and wo hear 
The Heavens filled with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the centrai blue. 

This contrast between our hopes of those years and the tragic facts of to-day Is 
not merely a poet’s fancy impressed into my service. M. Andre Manrois, the well- 
known French writer, has very lately described the poignant contrast between the 

bright hopes of the pre-war decade of this century, and the sombre realities of to-day 

under the caption “The tragic decline of the humane ideal.” He says, “The humane 
Ideal, whose noble aims were generally respected before the World War, has 
declined during the last ten years to a condition of primitive violence and cruelty. 
We are again becoming aooustomod to the ferocity of which several centuries of 

civilization had seemed to cure the human race •, and this new barbarity is far more 

dangerous than that of the .savages because it is armed by science.At nearly 

every point the forces of civilization seem to be sounding a retreat.The peace of 

Europe protected a great civilization. And now in 1938 what is left of this wonder¬ 
ful security ? A good part of the world is already at war. Menacing shadows loom 

threateningly over the rest of the planet.Eoonomio isolation, once dreaded, has 

become an ideal. Nations blockade themselves.It seems as if. in spite of the 

immense progress made by science, and perhaps oven as a result of this progress, we 
are entering into a new period of barbarism.” In Lamartine’s words, “Barbarism re¬ 
commences by the excess of civilisation.” 

The Would To- day 

You live indeed in a changed and changing world, a hurrying and disordered 
world. Now we know, to our cost, that the era of peace in which we pursued our 
studies came to an end in 1914. The Great War was to make the world safe for 
democracy and by war to end war. Is our world to-day safe or democratic ? Has 
the War ended w ar or is it not destined to be the precursor of another—a far more 
terrible war ? We live in a world which is being taught or forced to deny the 
brotherhood of roan. Rigid doctrines enforced by iron-handed men have taken hold 
of a large part of mankind and are contending for mastery over the rest. Treaties 
are violated with impunity ; warfare goes on. The bold plan for international co¬ 
operation has failed. The world will be destroyed either by tbe war that is appre¬ 
hended or by the burden of preparation for the war that does not come ! And 
these war-burdens fall on the shoulders of people already half-strangled by limitations 
imposed on mutual trade. As the “New York Post” has summed up the situation, “one 
of the greatest hidden war dangers in Europe is that the armament burden of ‘peace’ 
will become so intolerable that war will no longer appear catastrophic in comparison.” 

Conditions ’n India 

But to turn to the happier side of the picture. If world conditions have worsened 
things seem to have ‘mproved in India. Our hopes seem now to be much nearer 
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realization. The medest instalment ot reform under the Morely-Minto scheme and 
the appoinment of Lord Sinha and other Indians to positions of high responsibility 
oansed. them an amount of exoitemont which to-day almost makes one smile. Now we 
have self-government in the province, and the project of a United India with large 
powers of self-determination . is engaging the thoughts of Britain and India. But 
changes in government take second place to the really remarkable change in the spirit 
and the outlook of the people. Increased self-confidenco and with it increased self- 
respect, disappearance of any cult of violence and the growing power of the gospel 
of non-violence—these are signs of the times. Now we find Indian statesmen res¬ 
pected figures not only in the councils of their own country and of the British Com¬ 
monwealth,’but also in the world at large. 

What then are the nett results ? Wo live in an ago which is full of terrifying 
possibilities, but here in India our position is far happier and prouder than seemed 
possible in the oarly years of this century. 

COMMUNALISM 

There is, however, one cloud on tho horizon. I refer to the spectre of communa- 
lism. In communities which are large and whose composition has been influenced 
by many historical factors, particularly in communities which have been subject to 
invasion, there are bound to be small groups which retain thoir own individual 
characteristics. The relationship between the larger group and the smaller one is 
bound to be difficult. The larger unit cannot afford to ignore the smaller because 
that would destroy all real unity. Nor can the larger unit seek to mould the smaller 
into a common pattern of culture and deny it political rights; for that would 
merely lead to disintegration. To deny to the minoiiries their right to a full share 
in the commonwealth, and full scope to follow thoir own religious faith and develop 
their own culture would be distinctly indefensible. What is most disquieting in tho 
present situation is the sense of separ.ateness of the minorities and the impatient 
attitude of the large groups towards the smaller. 

The problem of minorities has had to be faced in other parts of the world and 
has not proved altogether incapable of solution. In Central Europe, Teuton and 
Slav have fought with each other in the past and now live side by side, although, 
it must be admitted, not always in amity. To-day in Czechoslovakia we see what 
tremendous issues may hang on this difficult matter of minority rights. We in 
India should take a warning from the history ot _ post-war States such as Czooho- 
slovabia which, like India, is a state of nationalities, not a national state. In some 
respects our own position boro is bettor. Only in recent years has the Hindu- 
Muslim problem, perhaps the most difficult ot minority problems, been forced into 
unpleasant prominence. For years the two communitios have lived together in 

friendship and peace. Why should they not do so now ? 

What we perhaps most need both as individuals and as a people, is tolerance, 
tolerance for the views and acts ot other-s. The roots of communalism lie deep in 
human nature. Therefore it is that we in India should be specially careful. If only 
we could discipline ourselves to adopt, not in words only but also in deeds, a 
sympathetic and friendly attitude, especially towards the religious beliefs and 

practices of others, how happy our country would bo and how happy we should 
be Ourselves ! Believe me, it needs no great effort to do that, It is only a question 
of making up one’s mind. I appeal to you to try to do it. You will bo giving, I 
assure you, great pleasure to yourselves, and what is moro, to otuers, and the 
greatest of all pleasure is to give pleasure to others. 

The Problem ov Unemployment 

The accontuation of communal bitterne.ss and the widening of communal cleavage 
are not, however, the only disquieting features in tho political and social landscape 
of our country. Tlie economic pattern of the country seems to be unhappily cons¬ 
tructed as far as concerns the prospects of tho young men who go out of the portals 
of the University, Bagehot wrote : 

“Peoplo contrive to find work to employ them ; body and soul are kept together. 

And this is what mankind has to show for its six thousand years of toil and 

trouble I" 

But what would Bagehot have said of a social fabric that admits of, as it does 
in Europe and America, millions of people to remain unemployed for months and 
even years ? If we compare conditions in India when I was leaving the University 
with those obtaining to-day, it would appear that there was then greater correlation 
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between tbe number of graduates and the number of posts and openings available 
in the profeesioDS and Government service. We could look forward with oonndenoa 
to ready employment of a kind suited to our equipment in the eoonomio framework 
of the country. The graduate of to-day, I am sorry to say, cannot have the same 
confident outlook. , , , , v . 

Looking back over three deoades, we sea that a tremendous advance has been 
made since the first Indian Industrial Conference met In 1905) under the president¬ 
ship of Mr. K. 0, Dutt, when one of the speakers referred to the distance and post 
of coal-fuel and tbe consequent limitations on Indian industrial development. Smoa 
then the iron and steel inaustry has become a great factor in the economic life of 
the country and the cotton mill industry has definitely succeeded in reducing imports 
of cloth to a position of secondary importance, while hydro-electric power has de¬ 
veloped in a way which no one could have foretold. One might have thought that 
these developments and the advance in. commerce and banking would have_ increased 
the field of employment for university graduates, either directly or indirectly, by 
increasing the area of employment in the professions and in Government servio^ 
There has indeed been a great increase in the number of government employees and 
in the number of persons engaged in the professions, but the spectre of middlC'^cl^s 
unemployment, by which we moan the unemployment of the educated, haunts the 


economic scene. . , ^ ^ j i* i 

The one thing about which every one seems to be agreed is that the educational 
system of the country is partly responsible for the evil, and in particular, the uni¬ 
versities are blamed as being factories for the mass production of graduates and for 
dumping them on a glutted market. The demand for increased expenditure on pri¬ 
mary education is generally accompanied by a deprecation of State grants to 
universities. , , . . 

It is not for me to deny that tbe evil is a real one, or that it needs immediate 

attention in the interest as well as of the social economy of the country. But it ifi 

necessary to have a sense of perspective both of time and space. For one thiDg, 
the possibility that the number of graduates turned out by the universities might 
overtake the number of those that can be absorbed in employment has always been 
in the air, and it is instructive to find that, so early as the eighties of the last 
century, Convocation speakers already detected a superfluity of graduates in relation 
to the absorbing capacity o£ the oommunity. This only means that from time to 
time there is a lag between supply and demand. In our preoccupation with our own 

troubles we should not forget that the problem of unemployment is a national one 

and indeed, an international one. 

There is sometimes a lag between the operation of the educational system of a 
country and that of its economic macliinery, so that the output of the educational 
system both in respect of numbers and their distribution bears no close relationship 
to the needs of the occupational pattern of the country. The great majority of people 
are forced to fit themselves to the occupational pattern of the community without 
any special training for any occupation in particular although in the past the system 
of apprenticeship was a useful hyphen between the recruits and the occupations. 
That system has broken down in the western countries but in most occupations the 
demand for special training is becoming almost co-extensive with the entire body of 
employees. This need of the economic organization of the country is met by a 
progressive increase of vocational education, and specially since the War there has 
been a tremendous advance in this direction in the western countries. 


In our country the untrained recruit turns either to unskilled occupations or to 
agriculture. The educational system of the country was built from the top down¬ 
wards to supply the government of the country with an adequate and suitable 
number of persons competent to serve in the lower ranks of government service. 
The system of education was thus vocational in a narrow sense, but as the number 
of schools, primary and secondary, increased and as the number of successful 
entrants from these lower grades of schools to the universities also increased, it 
followed that the number of graduates has also increased. But there has not been a 
corresponding increase either in the number of posts in government service or 
openings in the professions. Hence these tears. Unwise suggestions have been 
made to restrict admission to the univeisities and even to high schools. The country 
is by no means over-supplied with educated persons and education in any stage has 
not reached saturation point, if indeed such a point can ever be reached in a 
community. But there is an urgent need of a planned distribution of numbers in 
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successive stages between different courses, some of which will lead to a degree in 
arts arid science, and the rest directly to one specific occupation or another. 

Some kind of proportion in numbers must be established between the present 
high school and university courses and new courses of a realistic and vocational 
character which are urgently needed if the economic life of the country is to become 
more eflioient and productive. There is a special need for a reorganisation of the high 
school courses in order to secure a better type of entrant to the universities. For those 
who are not proceeding to the universities there should be vocational courses either of 
high school stage afterwards. Not for every boy who enters the school gates should the 
a degree be regarded as the final goal, nor should a degree be a necessary qualification 
for employment of all kinds. Take the case of the English Polytechnics. They train 
between ten and twenty times as many students as the universities. Moreover, post* 
secondary diploma courses need not fall below the standard of university courses 
and they may fully attain to the requirements of specific occupations. Whether 
these diploma courses should be imder the control of the university complex in our 
country makes it desirable that for a time the universities should at any rate remain 
in close contact with the diploma courses. 

Elsewhere we know that such diploma courses of vocational character are con¬ 
trolled by national bodies in intimate relationship with the respective occupations. 
In our country post-secondary education either has meant education in a university 
of such courses, as engineering, which have been generally associated with institutions 
of university standard. If the rush to tho present university courses is to be che¬ 
cked, without, at the same time, creating a sense of discontent among those who 
are prevented from entering upon such comses it will be necessary for a time 
for the universities to be in intimate contact with tho new courses. As the edu¬ 
cational field becomes more diversified, it may be possible for another body to take 
over and administer these courses. By that time let us hope the university complex 
will also have disappeared as the re.su!t of familiarity with, and benefit from, the 
vocational courses. 

The Uniyeusities and Unempioymeni' Problem 

The problem of unemployment is one which Indian universities must help the 
country in solving, Otherwise, they will not have discharged their responsibilities 
to the social order. Our universities cannot afford to wrap themselves in their aca¬ 
demical robes and turn away in cold disdain from the problem, and continue to 
dump their products on an exasperated cemn.unity. The era of splendid isolation 
and unchallenged privilege , is gone for ever and universities, like any other_ social 
institution, must pass the test of social serviceability. No social institution can justify 
its demand for support from tho community, particularly financial support from 
public funds, unless it both performs, and makes it clear that it does perform, a 
servioe of social worth. Extensiou of the frontiers of knowledge and colonisation of 
the area thus won from time to time will certainly remain among the great tasks of 
the universities, but the training of the individual for life in society is also to be 
counted as one of their indispensable tasks. Such training of the individual is not of 
course merely vocational nor mainly vocational, though I do not see any reason why 
preparation for earning a livelihood should he a cause for deprecation or apology, 
sinoe we all have to earn our living. 

My stress on the part that tho universities should play in solving the problem of 
unemployment does not mean that the entire responsibility is theirs. Universities in 
particular, and the educational system in general, can only be expected to adjust 
their output to the oooupatioual needs of the country. The range of occupations in a 
country and the numbers that each occupation is capable of absorbing depend most 
of all on the economic policy of the state and on the vigour with which a right 
policy is pursued. In a country like ours, which is as one-sided in its occupational 
pattern as in its educational system, there is a great need for the government to plan 
the development of trade and industry and to find fresh avenues of employment for 
the rising generation. 

Responsibility of Universities 

Having said so much about the vocational objeotive of education, lot me turn to 
its other objectives, citizenship and culture, specially in the case of university eduoa- 
tion. More than ever the universities in India bear on their shoulders a great res¬ 
ponsibility. That responsibility is no less than the training and equipment of the 
youth of the country in the servioe of their Motherland and their fellow-men. 
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True to scholarship and national in spiiit, our universities, whether or not they 
are generonsly or amply or even sufficiently equipped, should carry on the sacred work 
of fashioaing the best type of Indian, attracting the young to service, instilling into 
thoir minds the idea of civio duty, preserving the great popular heart from envy and 
hatred, and establishing a fortress where men may repair and make a stand for the 
eternal values. Our universities must be the refuge of Truth and the home of Free¬ 
dom, teaching our young men to think for themselves and to make a good life, not 
simply a good living, I do not mean mere goodness, for untrained goodness does not 
count for everything in this world, whatever may be its facilities in the next 

Duty of Young Geaduates 

It is ohiefly to you young men and young women that pass out of the portals of 
nniversities that the country will look for guidance in the difficult tasks that fie ahead. 
You are the people that will largely shape her destinies in the years to come. Never 
was there so much need for youth to cultivate habits of high and serious thinking. 
Your fundamental problem will be to find continually more points of common interest, 
and to think in largor units than your ancestors did, to think across dividing lines 
of class and caste to the common denominator of mutnal interests, aiming at a higher 
socialisation of the races in class relationships and national relationships. Work for 
a nutted peaceful India with no other thought in your minds than that of service 
to the Motherland, Provincialism, comraunalism, and lingualism constitute serious 
problems in cur country to-day. You will bo able to approach these problems with 
more flexible minds than wo of the older generation. The fruits of truely co-opera¬ 
tive industry and the widespread feeling of good-will and common interests among 
all concerned in the activities of life will conduce) perhaps more than anything else 
Within our gra.sp towards the true aud lasting progress of our country. 

In spite of the multiplicity of inventions and comforts we are no happier than 
our ancestors, probably less happy than they were. Happiness depends to a large 
extent upon our outlook on life. VVe are the victims of ail sorts of influenoes and 
propaganda. “People believe easily,” says La Fontaine, “what they fear or what 
they desire. We need_ education to-day as never before. It is our’ only hope of 
preserving the ancient ideals of truth, tolerance and freedom in a world wnioh seems 
pent on destroying itself. It is our only hope of resolving bewilderment, of proteot- 
Ing our people from sinister influences and of reoapturing nappiness. 

As you know, India is at present engaged in a constitutional experiment of a 
vast scale. Whether that experiment will be a success and lead to a further and 
fuller realisation of her political aspirations will depend, and depend entirely, upon 
her ability to produce a sufficient number of leaders of the right type—men of 
character and ability, character even more than ability, men of vision. For, in the 
last analysis. 

What constitutes a State ? Not high raised 'bultment, 

Levelled mound, thick walls, and moated gate. 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned, 

But men—high minded men, men who their duties know. 

And knowing, dare maintain. These constitute a State. 

And India has been rich in this class of men. 

Universotes and City Life 

Time was when centres of learning both iu the East and the West were located 
“fat from the madding crowd," though the Universities of Benares and Taxila in 
our own country and the Unlversties of Paris and Bologna in Europe are 
unmistakable evidence that learning and culture did not fail to prosper even when 
their devotees rubbed shoulders with men engaged in everyday tasks. However 
that may be, the days of isolation are gone, and learning must come down from 
the mountain tops to the valleys where men and women live, and be in daily 
contact with them. Universities have been established in recent years in the 
West in large industrial centres such as Manchester and Liverpool, while even 
Oxford and Cambridge, which to a great many people are the modern representa¬ 
tives of the old hermitage schools of India, are no longer isolated from the main 
currents of life of the nation. Our universities are all located in the leading 
towns of India, but I fear that they live iu seclusion and are not influenced by 
the life that sweeps by them, nor have they established intimate contacts with 
the people from whom they draw their suatenanco and for whom, in the last 
resort, their work is intended. 
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If the noble ideal of deraoeracy that ‘the whole conduct and development 
of a people’s culture ia to be uoiveraaily shared’ is to be realized, it will always 
fall to the universities to serve as benIf;oant lamps of culture at which the common 
people may light their modest rush-lights. This duty to society is discharged In 
part through the young men and young women who pass through the university, 
who, in various posts of duty ana service, act as centres of culture and 
enlightenment. 

Extension and Publication Work op Universities 

A more direct and extensive way In which universities can help to realize this 
great Ideal of democracy is by means of extension and publication work. It should 
be the mission of Indian universities to take to the very doors of the people know¬ 
ledge and culture In an easily apprehended and assimilable form, and this can be 
done both by speech and by print. Extension work has been a powerful method of 
spreading university culture and establishing contacts between the university and the 
working classes in Great Britain, and although several Indian universities have ex¬ 
tension departments, something more continuous and thoroughly organized is needed 
so tW regular courses of lectures can be given in a number of centres in the area 
covered by a university. This extension work must be supplemented by the publi¬ 
cation of small monographs in simple language which will bring modern knowledge 
within the roach of the common man. It is well known that soma of the popular 
text books in England of a university standard are really a series of extension lectures 
revised and reprinted. For our purposes, however, tho popular standards by the B. 
B. C, will suffloe. The B. B. C. have increased tho effect of the spoken word by 
translating it into the printed word, and we might profitably follow their example in 
regard to our popular lectures. 

The importance of vernaculars 

Both the extension work and the pubiioations should be in tho languages of the 
areas served by the universities. The work of the Universities is carried on in 
English and for a number of years to come at any rate, will continue to bo in that 
language but It is equally certain that for a number of years a knowledge of English 
will remain the monopoly of only a small section of even the literate class. There¬ 
fore it Is all the more necessary that the universities should make a piaotioe of 
arranging for lectures in the languages of the country and publishing them so 
that the literature of knowledge, in which the Indian languages are lamentably 
deficient may receive continuous accession. In this way our languages will 
develop a plastic power of expression which would have surprised our 
forefathers. 

University settlements 

There is another way in which our universities can bring themselves into inti¬ 
mate touch with the masses and Incidentally give a sense of reality to the teaching 
of important branches of study such as economics, sociology, politics and 
statistics. In the poorer districts of London a number of university settle¬ 
ments have been established. The object of these settlements is to ameliorate 
to some degree the life ol! the poor who live In the neighbourhood. These 
settlements are lighthouses which radiate their beams of fiiendliness and comfort 
Into the surrounding darkness. A number of the colleges in Oxford and Cambridge 
have their own settlements in the East End of London, and the members of a college 
not only support the college settlement with subscriptions, but are also encouraged to 
spend some time in it and take an active part in the work. There is surely room 

for similar work in our own country but here such work needs to be done 

not only in urban, but also In rural areas. I suggest that our universities should 
give their attention to this matter and institute centres of work in industrial areas 
L well as in tnrai parts, Sattlemeut work in rural areas can be made an effective 
part of rural construction, which in its turn is part of national reconstruction. 

Advice to the graduates 

Young men and women, you are now passing from the calm wafers of the Uni¬ 
versity to the open sea of life. To me it is a most moving sight, I remember 

well our own hopes and anxieties at this critical juncture. The hopes in which we 
Indulged and the dreams we dreamt are yours to-day. 

Remember, in the first place, that although you may not scale the heights of 
success, there is a heroism in doing the ordinary things with extraordinary zeal. 
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As OaaoD Streeter has wisely said, “The quality of a man’s life or oharaoter must 
be judged not by the numoer of different things he does bat by the nature 
of the particular things he elects to do and by the way In which ho 
does them.” It is as well to remember that the work of the world Is oarrlM 
on by the great majority of people whose lot la cast in humble places. And if the 
work they do wore not done with thoroughness and zeal the machine of life would 
creak and work inefficiently. 

One thing that I should like especially to emphasize Is that you should oultlvato 
the art of happiness. It is part of your doty to yourselves as well as to your neigh¬ 
bour to make your life as happy as you can. To that end you should develop that 
most useful of all humau assets, namely, personality. Personality and happiness are 
interwoven. You cannot hope for the one without the other. A pleasing personality 
lies latent in everybody. But it takes time and effort to develop it. Develop those 
qualities which attract and please and eradicate those attitudes and manners which 
repel. It is a life-time job, but It Is thrilling constructive work. In your oonlaot 
with others use the gracious way. Look at what Is pleasant and agreeable. You will 
find life unpleasant it much of your attention Is given to the disureeable. Let not 
the crooked things that cannot bo made straight cumber you. The healthy mind 
turns from the futile to the effective. Cultivate the habit of unclouded thinking. It 
is vital to grasp facts and not be constantly rushed through the distortion of emotions. 
If you live your life in a perpetual fog of prejudioa and emotion, through which 
nothing can be seen with realism, your happy moments will be rare and fleeting. 

Do not forget, I entreat you, that patience Is touchstone of all the virtues. A 
man who has no patience Is inevitably a man full of regrets. Time is an important 
factor in human affairs. The value of time is that If men would only be patient, if 
they would only set their minds to think out questions and not be betrayed by sud¬ 
den emotion into foolish or violent action, they would always be certain in the long 
run to come out right. Remember that the price of success is hard work, patience, 
find & IIgw SAorificcs 

Lastly, remember that of all the virtues Charity has been called the grMtest. The 
great evil that are hampering mankind in its upward march at the present time are 
a temporary retreat from Reason ami lack of Charity. As nniversity graduates it 
should be your mission to see that the lamp of Reason is not dimmed. It has been 
said that tenderness Is the chief gift of all really great men, but there is no reason 
why tenderness should not be tlie portion of all men. In your interoourso with 

n le, whether it be in daily routine or on occasions when you are called upon to 
with matters of greater moment, be unfaltering in your allegiauoe to Reason, 
Truth and Charity. 

Kindly words, sympathising attentions, watchfulness against wounding the sensitive¬ 
ness of others—these cost very little but they are priooless in their value. 

And so I have these words with you. 

1 wish the University of Madras and all that it represents prosperity and success 
and each of you a happy future. 


The Bombay University Convocation 

The following is the address delivered by Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar, Yioe* 
Chanoellor, at the Annual Convocation of the Univorslty of Bombay held on the 16ll» 
August 1938 :— 

When I had the honour of addressing the Convocation of 1934, I spoke on the 
growth and development of tliis University, on some of its present activities, and on 
the lines of its progress in the near future. Though hardly four years have passed 
since then, muon water has flowed down the Ganges. Tho introduction of provinoiai 
autonomy under the Government of India Act of 1935 has resultod In many an 
important change, and brought about an entire change in the outlook on the various 
problems with wnich tho oountry is faced. You will admit, Sir, that the most 
important problem which the oountry has been facing for some years past, and whiob 
has now been brought to the forefront, is the problem of education. All over the 
country speeches are being made and schemes are being evolved, some of which in¬ 
volve a radic^ reconstruction of tho scheme of education in this oountry. In short, 
reconstruction, whiob involves the dostrnotion of the existing scheme of edncatlon, 
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rather than reform, haa become the watchword of many politicians and reformers of 
the day. Most of the now Provincial Governments are busy preparing schemes to 
overhaul the existing system of primary and secondary education, and the Government 
of one Province in which there are five Universities, has appointed a Committee to go 
into the question of University education, 

I shall not in this address deal with the question of primary education or the 
Wardha scheme, which, I now find, has been changed beyond recognition by the 
Primary Education Committee of the Central Education Board presided over by our 
Prime Minister, nor shall I, in this address, deal with the question of secondary 
education, as we are not yet aware of the considered views of the Government of our 
Provinoe, But I would like to make a reference to the report of the Committee 
recently appointed by the Government of Bombay to advise them “on the question of 
vocational training for boys and girls in primary and secondary schools in the Province 
of Bombay”. This Committee, on which there was no University representative, and 
which had nothing to do with the question of higher edunation, or with what should 
be the test of entrance to the University, have gone out of their way to recommend 
the abolition of the Matriculation Examination, and to advise that the entrance to the 
University should be by tests held by aSiliated oolloges. These recommendations have 
led to a prevailing impression among the public that the Government have decided to 
abojish the Matriculation Examination, which the University has rightly claimed as 
entirely its own affair, being purely and simply an entrance examination to the 
University courses of study. I would like here to sound a note of warning. It is 
not the first time that the question of abolishing the Matriculation Esaminatiou haa 
been raised, nor is it the first time that the University has been advised to modernise 
the Matriculation Examination and to provide alternativo courses of study. Suoh 
efforts have been made in the past and have failed. As a result of sis years’ experi¬ 
ence gained in this University, 1 would earnestly request Government to leave the 
question of the Matriculation Examination to bo dealt with by the University. 

What haa been worrying me, however and, I am sure, has been worrying people 
Interested in the cause of education in this country is the attitude towards higher 
education of certain influential persons who control the policies of the Provincial 
Governments of the day, and this attitude has raised an apprehonsion in our minds 
that higher education is in danger of being starved. The problem of higher 
education is our main oouoern, and I think it necessary that I should say something 
about it here, particularly, in view of certain recent pronouncements regarding it. 
There is a great danger in accepting the principle that higher education should be 
self-supporting and that the liability of the State should be restricted to educating 
persons whose services are required by the State. Apart from the narrow utilitari¬ 
anism on which this prinoiple rests, to advocate it is to shut one’s eyes to the 
teachings of political philosophy. The interest of the State does not lie solely in the 
production of clerks and officers needed for carrying on the administration of the 
country. Government is not an end in itself. It exists for the good of the country, 
The needs of the country are greater and far more important than the needs of the 
administration. While the country requires the services of persons who can run the 
administration, oven more does it need the services of publicists, educationists, 
industrialists, scientists, leaders of thought, members of the learned professions and, 
above all, good citizens. Higher education is as essential for the life of a nation as 
primary or secondary education. Higher education has a cultural as well as an 
economic value. It may be argued that the holding of examination and award of 
degrees and diplomas being the functions of Universities, the latter can very well 
be expected to support themselves by charging adequate fees for admissions to their 
examinations and for the award of degrees and diplomas and that only those who 
can afford to pay such fees should take advantage of University education. What 
ever may have oeen the conception of the mam function of Universities in days 
gone by, it is becoming increasingly clear that the holding of examinations and the 
conferring of degrees and diplomas are not the only purposes for whioh Universities 
exist Universities have, indeed, a much higher function to fulfill in the life of the 
nation. They play a very important part in that life, not only by liberalizing the 
spirit and ennobling the sou) of the nation bat also by helping the nation to 
Increase its material wealth by promoting scientific and industrial research. Even 
in a country like England, it is only sinco the Great War that the people have 
began to realise the necessity of linking up the work of University with the 
indnstrial needs of the nation. Julian Huxley in his thoughtful book on “Soientiflc 
^Research and Social Needs” points out that ‘’in addition to the broad scientific back- 
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ground of research which tho Universities provide, out of which new applications 
grow, the newer Universities In industrial towns like Sheffield, or Leeds or Man¬ 
chester contain departments in which very practical research is going on in aubieots 
like civil, chemical and electrical engineering, metallnrgy, mining, oil technology, 

leather research, textiles, dyeing and fuel research. Even the older Universities 

of Oxford, Cambridge and London are showing their adaptability to the changing 
needs of society by organising semi-practical departments”. What I wish to em¬ 
phasise in this connection is that in all those cases, while soma of the money come 
from special endowments, old and now, a great deal comes out of the government 
grants to Universities. The remarks of Huxley about tho Universities of England 
apply with, perhaps, greater force to Universities in this country. 

Another important problem on which I wish to say a few words is tho problem 
of unemployment, which has been agitating the public mind not only in this country 
but in all countries of the civilized worid. It is often forgotten that this problem 
Is primarily an economic problem, and that it is, therefore, the duty of the State to 
tackle it. The State is one of the largest employers, and is in a position to influence 
other largo employers like municipalities, local boards, commercial corporations and 
industrial concerns, which depend upon the Btato for patronage and support. 
The Universities can, no doubt, make their own contribution to the solution or the 
problem by providing tho right type of education and helping the employer to recruit 
the right kind of person. To expect the Universities to do more is to ignore 
facts. The impression that Universities by means of employment bureaux can 
create employment or appointments is far from correct. To my mind the 
problem of unemployment is aggravated by the methods in use for recruiting persons 
for appointments under Government, under semi-public bodies or in commercial firms. 
What happens generally is that such appointments are based, not on the merits or 
the suitability of the applicant for tho post to which he is appointed, but on perso¬ 
nal, and sometimes on communal grounds. The result is lack of eifioiency, a feeling 
of discontent and bitterness and an increase in the number of highly qualified per¬ 
sons without employment. Those who are less qualified, or have no qualifications, 
thus keep out the qualified and the deserving. It is only Government that can re¬ 
medy this state of affairs by putting recruitment to the public services on a proper 
basis. Except for the technical and the specialised appointments, it is desirable that 
all Government and semi-Oovernment services, lower as well as higher, should be 
recruited by means of competitive tests. So far as Government are conoerned, the 

S roblem has been solved, to a certain extent, by the appointment of Public Service 
ommissions, both by tho Central Government and by the Provincial Governments. 
As regards appointments In Commercial houses, it is essential that iu the various 
provinces they should be made to recruit their staffs through the agency 

of Appointments Boards constituted under the auspices of the Universities, 
and on which the various commercial institutions of the provinces are duty 

represented. Such Boards can, however, prove effective only if Government 
recognize them and bring Influence to bear upon the commercial houses to 

utilize the services of these Boards in reuruiting their stalls. Speaking for 

mjsolf, I can say that this University would be the first to co-operate with 
Government iu the establishmout of an Appointments Board, if it is assured that the 
Board would be made effective iu the mauncr I have suggested. In this oon- 
nection, I am glad to mention that three or four European commercial houses have 
already availed themselves of the assistance of our University in recruiting the mem¬ 
bers of their higher staffs from among the graduates of this University. 

I am thankful to them fur what they have done, and I hope that more commercial 
firms, Indian as well as European, will avail themselves oi tho University’s servioea 
for recruiting their staffs. 

While on the question of unemployment, I think it would not be out of place for 
me to mention that this University is fully alive to its roaponsibilities to its alumni. 
Our University was the first among the Indian Universities to make a strong repre¬ 
sentation to the Secretary of State for India, complaining of the differential treatment 
accorded to Indian students competing for Indian Civil Service Examination in Eng¬ 
land by insisting on a minimum residence of two years and the possession of an 
Honours Degree or its equivalent at an approved University In tho British Isles as 
condition precedent for entering the competition. Apart from the disorimination 
that was thus made by the revised rules of admission to the examination 
for tho Indian Civil Service in England between European and Indian oandidatee, 
the restrictions that theso revised rules for recruitment bavo placed upon the rights 
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of Indian stndenU to ap^ar for the Civil Service Examination in England, and the 
preferonoe given to the Honours Degree of British Universities are most repugnant 
to the essential principle of open competitive examination for administrative appoint¬ 
ments, and, in fact, lay down a principle of discrimination against Indians themselves 
in respect of appointments to servioos in their own oonntir. 

As pointed out in the representation made by this University, it_ is more than a 
hundred years since the people of India commenced voicing their grievances in res¬ 
pect of appointments to the public servioes. The Act of 1833 made Indiana eligible 
to all offices under the Company, and the Aot of 1858 provided that the Secretary 
of State in Council should, with ml convenient speed, maso regulations for admiting 
all persons, being natural-born subjects of Her Majesty, who may be desirous of 
beooming candidates for appointment to the Civil Service of India to be examined as 
candidates. The Queen’s proclamation of 1858 contained as assurance that all subjects 
of the Crown, Irrespective of class or creed would be admitted to office under the 
Government freely and impartially. As long ago as 1860, a Committee appointed by 
the Secretary of State recommended that two examinations should be held simul¬ 
taneously, one in England and one In India, and those who competed in both countries 
should be classified in one list according to merit. It was not until the year 1893 
that official recognition was given to this principle of simultaneous examinations by 
the House of Commons passing a resolution. The resolution, however, remained a 
dead letter, and partial effect was given to it only about 11 years ago, and now, 

instead of making the competition as open as possible, both in England and in India, 

we have these new rules shutting the door in England^ to the best talent in this 
country by artificial barriers of residence and restricted University qualifioatjons. 

Although it is now a year since this University made its representation to the 
Beoretary of State for India, it is only very recently that we have heard that he has 
declined to remove the haouicap on Indian students complained of in tho representa¬ 
tion. This University, however, ought to bo thankful to the other Universities in 

the country and to the Inter-University Board for supporting its representation. 

My advice to those of you who are still within the portals oi the _ University 
is to utilise to the full every opportunity you have of cuitivsting those virtues^ that 
thrive best in a corporate life, which brings together a large number of individuals, 
differiog from one another in upbringing, habits, temperament and ideas, but working 
together with one single aim, namely, to equip themselves for a life of usefulness and 
service to the country and to the world. To those others who have already crossed 
the threshold of the University and are about to enter the arena of the world, my 
advice is : “Carry with you : wherever you go, and whatever you do, the high 
and noble ideals which you have imbibed from the lessons of history and biography, 
the teachings of the poets and philosophers and of your own professors." My final 
word of advice to all of you is : “Never cease to be students.” Small as that 
phrase Is, its implications are manifold. A student is osscutially an idealist. The 
Idealism of the student is badly needed iu the world to-day, where we find 
individuals, communities and nations quarrolliog over petty differences, forgetting 
the ideals of love, unselfishness and truth preached by prophets and religious 
teachers from the earliest times. Tho word “studont” coojures up the picture of 
a humble and ardent seeker after truth. Tho greater the humility, the greater will 
be the knowledge that comes his way. Again, the word “student" connotes hope, 
ambition, sympathy, a forgiving nature, generosity and kindness to one’s fellows, 
qualities wbion are extolled in public life, the more beoanse they are so rarely to 
be found. A student is loyal to his friends, to his oollep, to his University. He 
always strives to be better, to learn bolter and to do better. If all of us were to 
preserve and praofise these virtues, which como naturally to the student, largely 
because of the purity of the atmosphere aud traditions which surround the temple 
of learning, we should transform tno world into a much better place than we find 
it to-day. I earnestly call upon you, my young friends, to continue to be students 
to the end of your lives by retaining tho idealism, the humility, the _ generosity, the 
love of truth, the honesty of purpose and the zeal which charaoterise the student 
in his College life. 


The Mysore University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Bev, C, F. Andrews at 
the Annual Convocation of the Uuiversity of Mysore held on the Sth. October, 
1938 
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'We live in a distracted world which is passing through a hurricane of evil. The 
cyclone has swept from one end of the earth to the other. In the Far East, Japan 
has invited China, and an inoredihly cruel war has been carried on with ruthless 
ferocity for over a year. In the west of Europe, Spain has been torn asunder by 
a struggle that is no less deadly. Day after day we look at the news in the papers 
concerning Central Europe in order to see whether war has broken out or not. Even 
as I write these words, on September 15th, the telegrams are full of dread forebodings. 
It will not do for us in India to say with Hamlet, 

The world is out of joint. O cursed spite 1 
That ever I was born to set it right! 

For we must seek the deeper causes of the evil within ourselves. Otherwise we, 
too, in our tarn, may be brought within the hurricane zone. While, therefore, I shall 
only deal to-day with those urgent and pressing questions which touch us here in 
India, I shall keep in mind all the while this vast and sinister background of world 
disorder which we cannot altogether escape. 

Many of those who have just taken their degrees will have their share very soon 
in shaping the destiny of Mysore State, to which they will devote their service. This 
University should be in a position to provide one of the chief sources of their deep 
and solid thinking. I would ask them, together with those present, to do some of 
this hard thinking along with me to-day ; for the subject I have chosen—how to 
bridge over the gulf between the rich and the poor ; between the University and the 
villages,—is by far the most difBcnlt that we can approach. Only that State, which 
can set to work sincerely to solve this problem, is likely to weather the storm. We 
have lately witnessed, in Europe, how ancient dynasties, that did nothing to help the 
poor, have crashed. Here in India wa have begun to realize how near the danger 
may be to ourselves, and how short is the time for patting our own houses in order. If 
I keep strictly, as I am bound to do, to the academic aspect of my subject, the im¬ 
portance of the political issue will not be forgotten. Pure science is the basis of all 
applied science. So what I try to put forward in principle this morning lies at the 
back of that ferment in Indian politics which is leavening our national life. 

First of all, let us frankly acknowledge, that in spite of much that has been harm¬ 
ful, great beueftts have come to India to its long association with 
the West. The hard, stern, exact, scientific thintiug of modern Europe has brought 
this country, with a shock, out of its ancient fairy land of dreams. To take a 
concrete example, which every historian would accept, the impenetrable wall of 
nntouohability was breached at last in the nineteenth century by the terriflo impact 
of Western scieutifie and democratic thought. The wrong to womanhood, caused 
by child marriage, has also been brought home to the couscience of India in a 
similar manner. The present sucoessful movement for social reform _ goes back to 
the liberal ideas of Gladstone and Bright, of Mazzini and Abraham Lincoln, as well 
as to the insight of fthe great Indian reform leaders, beginning with Raja Ram 
Mohau Roy and ending with Mahatma Gandhi. 

The West has reaped its own benefits in return. Perhaps the greatest has been 
the recovery of the immensely potent conception of one Spirit pervading Man and 
Nature. We can trace the erfect of this quite early. The vast intelleot of Goethe 
first hailed it from afar. Wordsworth, in his own ruggedly independent way, worked 
out its inner meaning. Shelley felt it also in his eager spirit. The more directly 
Indian contact is seen in Emerson and Walt Whitman. The full effect was shown 
in 1912, by the remarkable reception given to Rabindranath Tagore’s ‘Gitanjali.’ This 
small book was translated into all the languages of the West, and had, perhaps, its 
greatest inflaence in America. 

It is true that the World War swept this aside for the time being, and a crude, 
intransigient theology has succeeded, especially in Central Europe. But already the 
pendulum has swung back, and astronomers like Eddington and Jeans are revealing 
to us a renewed desire to approach this avenue of the Spirit along which our 
mysterious universe may be explored. 

A further influence, which we all recognise in our own day, has been that of 
Mahatma Gandhi, who has shown us in the West, in part at least, a way out of 
modern chaos by putting into practice the vital principle of pure non-violence in 
face of a world filled with violence and untruth. This very year, I was Invited to 
go over to Europe, and also to America, for the sole purpose of sotting before the 
most earnest thinkers in both continents the great principles in action for whioh 
Mahatma Gandhi stands. 
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8o far then we may assert, historically, that benefits have aoorned on both sides 
from this closer contact between East and West. 

But in India, owing to political domination, there have also been injurious 
features which need to be eliminated. Let me explain by typical examples some of 
these evils. 

If I am asked impatiently whether the English language should be abandoned 
altogether; I should at once 'answer, ‘No.’ For, as I have shown, it has had its own 
valuable uses. It has been the solvent, through its literature, of some of India’s 
worst evils. It has also welded together, as nothing else could have done at the 
time, the diverse parts of India. Still further, it has brought India into touch with 
the vast outer world of thought where English is commonly spoken. 

But now, this earlier phase is nearly over, English will still be taught, but it 
must no longer be the medium of instruction. That should, in future, always be 
the mother-tongue. Indian teachers must use the mother-tongue when they teach 
geography, history and mathematics ; they must no longer employ the medium of 
English. I have used the imperative word ‘must,’ becausj I have no doubt whatever 
that this step has as once to be taken. 

It may be asked why I have spent so much time on this language problem. I 
have done eo, because the critical momeut has arrived to urge that in Mysore 
University itself this whole subject of the ‘medium of instruction’ should be 
thought out in a soientifio manner, and steps taken to put things right. Mysore 
State is admirably adapted for this, because it is almost completely a one language 
area. 

I would ask one very simple and obvious question : Is there any other country 
in the world except India where instruction is given from the school stage right 
up to the University through the medium of a foreign language 7 Personally, I 
cannot recall a single instance, not can I remember any area, where the gulf 
has become so wide between the educated class and the village people. 

But the harm done by this foreign medium has gone far beyond the sphere of 
language and education, It has invaded other sides of life as well. Perhaps the 
most injurious has been the continual rise in the cost of living, without any 
compensating benefit to the common people. Artificial needs have been created 
by the rush of foreign articles into the market and these have ousted the 
homely things made By our own people. In this manner the old industries 
of the villages, one by one, have been destroyed. 

This process of deterioration has to be gradually reversed. The nutrition 
which comes from Indian agriculture and husbandry must bo conserved. Whatever 
articles of dress or furniture are needed must as far as possible bo produced 
in India itself. Only in this way can the life blood of the Indian villages flow 
freely again and some prosperity return to those who are now living almost 
below the level of subsistence. 

We come now to the last evil that needs to be entirely swept away. Hitherto, 
as we have seen, an inferior imitation of the West has been the uninspiring aim 
set before us. This has leE behind it what Mahatma Gandhi has rightly called 
a ‘slave mentality’. With mighty blows, be has broken the chain which bound us 
fast with this strange mental subjection. The general effect of his appeal 
throughout the country has already been amazing ; and yet in the Universities 
themselves a cautious conservatism still bolds sway which is desperately hard 
to break. Here, in the Universities, has been the stronghold of this Western 
obsession ; and therefore I welcome this morning an opportunity of striking 
another blow for freedom. 

I know that, in doing so, I have with me the hearts of all who are young 
and of many also who are old. But I would repeat again and again, we are 
not living to-day in a normal world. The time is short. We have already 
passed through one world war, in a single generation, and are on the brink of 
another. Therefore, in these matters, we must aim at a radical change of heart, 
which must be nothing less than drastic ; for we have to keep pace with the 
crisis in the midst of which we are living. We cannot go on in an easy, slip-shod 
manner, while the whole world around us is aflame. The revolution has come 
to our own doors. We have to appeal to the power of sacrifice in tha heart of 
youth to make a supreme effort ; and if we do this, we must be ready for sacrifices 
ourselves. The older generation must not throw the whole burden on the young. 

My thoughts, therefore, have naturally been directed to this experience of 
poverty in my early days. For this drew me as with a magnet to the side of 
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Mabatma Gandhi in South Africa, beoauae it was clear to me in a moment that he 
had sacrificed everything for the cause of the poor. Tho same thoughts drew me 
also to Gurudeva, Rabindranath Tagore, who has for more than fifty years 
devoted himself with a heart full of love to the poverty-stricken villagers in his 
own province of Bengal. 

I nave gone on to wonder, since coming to Mysore State, whether there might 
not be formed an Asram or Settlement not unlike what I have lived in at Santi- 
niketan and also at Sabarmati and Wardha,—similar also to Kingsley Hall in the 
east end of London, where Mahatma Gandhi lived when he went over for the 
Bound Table Conference. For even then he would not lose touch with the poorest 
of the poor, and he found a homo at Kingsley Hall, under the care of Muriel 
Lester, which was nearest to his heart’s desire. 

It nas been brought to my notice that students go out from this University to 
the villages ; and I have seen the nucleus of a work, suoh as I oontempate, already 
started at Bangalore. But I am now asking for a much more extensive effort to be 
made. Might not there he an Asram or Settlement, directly connected with tbe Uni¬ 
versity, with buildings of its own, whore University graduates might go who were 
determined to beoome one with the poor by sharing their hardships ? 

A Town University Settlement of this kind obviously be best established in the 
centre of the mill area of Bangalore. It should not only undertake what might be 
called ‘hospital work' by cleaning up the slum quarters, but should also be the home 
of earnest thinkers and workers who would throw in their lot with the poor and be 
able to speak impartially for them in those big issues relating to the hours of work, 
the rate of wages, accident and sick insurance, maternity bonehts, etc., which make 
all the differenoo in the lives of thousands of poor poople. For while Mysore State 
can rightly be praised for its advanced labour legislation, as compared with other 
parts of lodia, yet the utmost vigilance is always needed iu these matters in order 
to see that the law is carried into effect. Only tho voluntary efforts of non-oflScials, 
mon of high character and impartial judgment, can convinoe tho general public 
that the labourers are being justly treated. 

I have in mind another branch of the same University Asram or Settlement,—not 
in tho town, but in the country. This second centre should bo established in the 
very heart of the villages. Here again 1 oonteraplate something on a much larger 
aoale than what has been attempted hitherto. My own vivid ideas have 
been shaped by what I have seen at Rabindranath Tagore’s Asram, its 
agricultural side at Sri-Niketan, At some spot, not far from Mysore, an Asram 
might be built up on the simplest lines, whore men and women could go direct from 
the University, after their oourso was over, to live tho country life and study at 
Srsthand the problems of the villages of Mysore. This should form a kind of 
laboratory for some of tho best and noblest thinkers in Mvsoro State. 

Let mo outline for a moment what is in my mind, tho Town settlement would 
consist of a large Hostel built somewhoro in the very midst of tbe poorest quarter 
of the city. It would have a Hall, whoro public meetings might be held, and a 
number of detached rooms, with a common kitchen, whore those who were able to 
do so might take up their residence and share their meals together. Side by side 
with this, in another Hall, there would be a Public Library and Reading Room 
where papers and books would be placed. This Library would be opened every 
evening for any one to come iu freely. Night classes might be held there for various 
purposes. When funds permitted, a small cTberaa would be added for educational 
purposes. These buildings would be grouped round a garden in tho centre, with 
flowering trees, which should bo kept fresh and cool by means of a plentiful 
supply of water. It should have bods of flowers and green grass to delight the eye. 
This garden should be open to the public and form a place of pleasant shade and 
beauty in the hot sultry evenings at sunset. Those who might come into residence 
in such a Settlement should live in tbe plainest manner possible. They should 
be frugal and economical in their daily life so that the gulf between the rich and 
poor should not in any way invade the Settlement itself. Those who were still 
engaged in their University course might come down from time to time to live 
there along with others who were settled in as permanent residents. 

The expense incurred in food and establishment should be such as would satisfy 
the exacting req^uirements of Mahatma Gandhi himself, if he were able to visit the 
Settlement. I nave gone into detail in ordor to make the picture glow before you ; 
for I have had in my own mind all the while the joy of such poverty among the 
poor which came into my own life, when, for some years, after my college days 
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were over, I was given the charge of snoh a Settlement as I have described in one 
of the slums of London. As 1 have stated, the whole of my later life which I have 
spent here in India among the poor received its first impulse in those years when 
I lived in the same manner in London. They were not only the best, but also the 
most formative years that 1 have ever spent ; for they shaped the whole of my 
life in this one direction. 

"With regard to the second University Settlement among the villages of Mysore, 
it should include a dispensary and small hospital attached to it and also be made 
into a handicraft training centre for village boys who might afterwards go back to 
their own villages to practise what they had learnt. 

Further, young villagers should be taught, through classes at the Centre, how to 
improve the health conditions around them. A kindly and wholesome rivalry 
might be set up between the different villages which are near the University 
Settlement as to cleanliness, neatness and beauty. Thus the Settlement itself 
would be a focus in the midst of the country for all kinds of training which 
might help the villagers to make a thoroughly genuine pride in their own 
surroundings. 

Through those who came for different purposes to the Centre, a close touch 
might be established between the villagers and the University Settlement, so that 
there would be no ditliculty for research workers, who come into rosidenoo, to pay 
personal visits to the villagers where they would be welcome. As in the town 
Asram, the standard of living among the residents would have to be so 
simple that no villager, who came to the Settlement, would feel out of place. 
Here again, the standard set by Mahatma Gandhi might be followed. 

By means of village fairs, or jatras, it shouid be possible to give some 
brightness and joy as well as training and instruction. Such village festivals 
have their great use in breaking througn the monotony of ordinary existence. 

They add happiness to village life and thus make people ready to stay in 

the country and not flock to the towns. 

nitherto, I have only spoken of outward prosperity ; but there are other 
things that need to bo brought into the villages which aro even more important. 
“Man shall not live by bread alone.” The old mantram of the Upanishads, 

‘From joy all things proceed, in joy all things consist, unto joy all things return’, 
is as profound as it is true. Wliat Bwamiji told me the other day oontaina the 
secret of tho beat happiness and contentment. “How we used to love one anoiber.'' 
That was the inner joy which made men long to return to their own village after 
their education was over and made them even home-aick for it. 

“Our object should be,” writes Tagore, “to try to flood tho chocked bed of 

village life with the stream of happiness. For this, the scholars, the poets, the 
musicians, the artists, have to collaborate, to offer their contributions. It is 
fnloesB of life that makca one happy, not fulness of purse." 

What Tagore means is that the villager needs inward happiness, Mace and 
contentment, as well as abundance of food ; and it should be one of the chief 
functions of Uoivetsiiy Bettlemeius of this kind to bring joy to the poor. 

Joy and Hope 1 The depression in our villages must cease. Hope must enter, 
BO that Joy may abound. Only by the rich and poor, the University and the 
villages, coming closer into touch with one another, can this bo accomplished, and 
Mysore remain a happy and propersons State. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

The following aro extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by 
K. Natarajan, Editor, “Indian Social Reformer", at tho Convocation of the 
Annamalai University held at Chidambaram on the lit. November 1938 :— 

There are many among us nowadays who would say that condolenoe, not congra* 
tulatioD, is your due for the education which you have received, and on which 
tho ilniversity lias set its seal at tliis Convocation. They hold, and hold sincerely, 
that the education imparted by Indian Universities is worse than worthless, that it 
has all tho defects which education should not have, that it has produced only clerks 
and social misfits afflicted with slave mentality and incapable of rendering any useful 
service to tho counti v or to thomselves. To it is also attributed tho widespread uu- 
employmoD t which affects all classes and from which educated men are not exempt. 
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To begin with, I have not been able to traoo any authority for tho statement which 
is being repeated oven by some responsible publicists, that tho Indian educsticnal 
system was designed for tho purpose of supplying clerks to the administration. 

On the contrary, every speech and minute relating to Indian education contem¬ 
plated tlie elevation of Indian capacity for seif-government as a result of edu¬ 
cating Indians in western science and literature. No doubt many clerks have been 
educated In our schools and colleges. So have they boon in other countries. That 
does not show that the aim of education In India, any more than elsewhere, was the 
production of this humble but very necessary class of public servants without whom 
no modern administration can function for a single day. English education In India 
has to its credit a long list of men of hl^h character and great talents who have left 
their mark in every walk of life. More than that, it may be said with truth that 
all our movements of national progress, religious, social, political, and econmio, owe 
their origin and inspiration to the education imparted in our schools and colleges' 

“Graduates of Indian Universities, and you as products of the youngest of 
them, have thus a heritage to be proud of. I believe, and have often stated publicly 
that the present generation of our educated class. Is in several respects superior 
to us of the older generations. This is as it should bo. The young men 
and women of to-day have many advantages which we did not have. For 
one thing, we were nearly all of us married and had children when we took our 
degrees. This was, no doubt, a handicap from which most of you, I believe, are free. 
Speaking from my own experience, I think that it had also a sustaining and etimu- 
lating influence on our lives. But If oorapetitlon is greater to-day, the field for edu¬ 
cated men is also much larger. But I am not arguing tho ease for University 
education on tho basis of employment or unemployment. There Is always plenty of 
work to do. And the motto for tho University man and woman should bo, “What¬ 
ever thy hand flndeth to do that do with all thy might." Do not wait for someone 
to come round to employ you. Slake your own work. Bo your own employer. 

“I am not maintaining that our educational system is perfect. In no country is 
it free from defects and, owing to historical causes, it has some defects here from 
which education in other countries is free. A distinguished Indian friend who is a 
graduate of both Madras and Bombay Universities, once remarked that the difference 
between the Madras and the Bombay graduate was that while tho former was thorough 
in what he did, tho latter was better at getting things done. This may be said to be 
tho chief difference between Indian education and education in Great Britain and the 
United States. This lack of initiative, reluctance to take responsibility unless forced 
to do so, has no doubt something to do with our long political subjection. And it 
is distressing to observe that the movement which has for its declared object 
the removal of our political subjection, demands as preliminary the subjection of in¬ 
dividual judgment and the renunciation of all initiative on the part, not only of tho 
rank and file, but even of men in whom is vested the responsibility for direction. 
And what is worse, some of tlio schemes of educational reform which have been put 
forward and are sought partially to be given effect to in parts of the country make 
no provision for promoting initiative in the student generation. India wants more 
freedom for her growth and for the fulfilment of her destiny. Political independeaca. 
unless it brings with it greater civil and intellectual freedom, will not be of much 
use in this task. A people who have tasted the reign of law even partially and fit¬ 
fully will not, except under compulsion, revert to personal rule even with the bait of 
Independence. 

“One of tho worst dangers of the time, which it is ospocially the duty of Univer¬ 
sity men to guard against, is the iafectiou of the narrow fanatical nationalism which 
has made a bell of Europe. Uudar its baueful influence the distinotion between right 
and wrong, just and unjust, true and false, is subordinated to tho one distinotion of 
national and foreign. We need not go into mourning for democracy as events have 
proved that tho only kind of it so far developed, is without vision and without 
conscience; unless we can visualise a future democracy reuounoing, like Asoka, war 
aud conciaest and beading all its strength to the moral and spiritual advanooment 
of humanity. 

“Another and even wor.se danger which Indian Universities have to combat is that 
of a narrow bigoted provincialism. The creation of autonomous provinces under the 
scheme of constitutional reform has undone the unifying effect of a century and half 
of Unitary rule. Some sort of Federation was necessary if only as a half-way 
house to the unification of the ocuutty which is the true goal of Indian history, 
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British India, as the largest and moat politically evolved unit, would have exerted 
a progressive and benehcent influenee on the Indian States in the Federation. It is, 
however, too late now to lament the breaking up of British India. The cry now is 
for the process to be carried further. I feel that the demand will have to be 
conceded. It behoves Universities as intellectual power houses to range themselves 
in uncompromising protest against the narrow provincial spirit which in soma of its 
ngllest forms, is already raising its head. It Is significant that this tendency is most 
evident in the so-oalled linguistio provinces. 

I now come to the muoh-disoussed question of oommunallsm. Compared to nationa¬ 
lism and provincialism, I regard communalism as a less evil. Nationalism and 
provincialism are determined by rigid geographical lines which can only be over¬ 
thrown by violent political convulsions, Goramunaiism, on the other hand, rests on 
beliefs which education, especially higher education, seldom fails to broaden. I 
firmly believe that inter-oomraunal understanding can be brought about only 
by extending higher education among all classes and communities, and not 
by mass contacts. 

Tbe Hindu Muslim dispute has only a remote interest in South India. The 
oommonsense of the two communities in the South led to the adjusiment of their 
relations to each other as friends .and noighbours many centuries ago. Even in 
Northern India there had been a steady movement of oultural fusion between the 
two communities, as Ranado pointed out iu his last address to the National Social 
Conferenoe at Lucknow. The movement has suffered interruption owing to various 
causes. Its resumption to which we all look forward and which we should do 
everything in our power to acoolerate will bo the final and permanent solution of the 
HIndu-Muslim question. I have always felt that our Onivarsities can and should 
do more than they havo been doing to place before the oonutry well considered plans 
for promoting mutual understanding and good-will among our commmiities. It has 
sometimes occurred to me that a course of studies may be offered by our Universities 
in which Sanskrit and Arabic shall have the same basic value as Greek and Latin 
in the public Schools and older universities of England. 

Forty years ago, when I left Madras, there was no Brahmin-non-Brahmin 
problem in this part of tho country. TUero had arisen one in Maharashtra, 
but that was due to totally different causes and had aims totally different 
from those of the movement which subsequently developed here. In the 
Madras Hindu Social Roforra Association, Cralim ins and non-Brahmins worked 
together like brothers. The non-Brahmiu movement, as It subsequently developed 
here, however, was a historical neoessity which has now happily passed away and has 
left the field prepared for concerted action between ail sections of tbe community. 
This LFuiversity itself Is a conspicuously suspicious symbol of what can bo achieved 
in co-operation. It is high time, however, tliat tho roforra of the caste system was 
seriously taken in hand by Hindu loaders. The present hereditary basis of caste 
must go. . , , 

Political methods are necessarily empirical. But in social reform empirical 
methods are not only ineffectual but positively harmful. Society is an organic whole. 
In trying to correct and strengthen its weaker and worn-out parts tho reformer has 
to be extremely careful not to itiiure the sound and vital parts. The matter is 
further complicated by the fact that tlie originating cause of a social malady is often 
to be found in some practice or iustitutlon which has apparently no connection with 
it. Empiricism la, therefore, clearly out of place. There must be inquiry, research, 
exact adaptation of means to ends. 

Take another question, the abolition of untouchability in Hindu society. Are 
we really helping to abolish untouchability by making laws speoiaily applicable 
to Harijans ? Direct action in social reform often defeats its own purpose. I may 
add here that the Prohibition measures which are steadily being pushed forward 
in several provinces, are sure to do more for tho sooial aud eoonomio regeueratiou of 
the depressed classes thau any of the other measures specifically intended for their 
benefit. 

I must now bring these rambling remarks to a close. I have set before you 
my Ideas on some of the burning topics of the day. I do not expect or desire 
that you should adopt my views. But 1 do wish that you, with your fresher minda 
more attuned to present-day wo.rld conditions, should consider them with aa open 
mind. 
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South India in particular, is pre-eminently marked out for this high destiny. Hot0i 
too, were the earliest settlements of Jews, Christians and Arabs. It was here that 
the two great streams of thought—convent ionally called Aryan and Dravidian-- 
coalesced into the broad stream now known as Hinduism. Another remarkable 
peouliarity of South India is the almost complete freedom of racial bitterness with 
which the political aspirations of the country are sought to be attained. I was talking 
to a distinguished Indian—a Bombay Muslim—a few months ago. and he too 
struck by this feature of the political movement in Southern India. I was inclmod 
to attribute this to the tradition of good understanding between British and Indians 
handed down from early administrators like Sir Thomas Munro. My friend thought 
that the prinoipal factor was the policy of Christian Missionary education followed in 
South India. Both causes have no doubt contributed to the good result. 

And we have, too, the secret of Integration, of the link between thought and act, 
in a single verse in the Bhagavad Gita, which, translated in English, means : 

Whom all existence proceeds, by Whom all things are pervaded. Him adoring by the 
devoted performance every one of his duty, man attains perfection.” Here, as Pm- 
fessor Deussen put it, you have morals and- metaphysics together. The education 
imparted in Universities should, if it is worth anything, place a man in the way to 
discover what his duty, his special purpose and function in the society and in the 
world is. For eanh of us has a special place and function. By faithfully fulfllling it 
he attains perfection. Fven if he fails, he need not worry. “The prize”, as Robert 
Browning tersely puts it, “is in the process”. Finally bear in mind the promise of 
the Gita that no one who earnestly and honestly strives for a great and good purpose 
ever comes to grief. 


The Agra University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by.the Hon’ble Sir Shah 
M. Sulaiman, at the Annual Convocation of the Agra University held on the 12th. 
November 1938 

Since the publication of the Sadler Commission’s Report, there has been a swing 
in favour of residential universities of the unitary type,' although the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity itself for which it was primarily intended', did not adopt the report. The 
Agra Oniversity came into existence as a necessary result of the Allahabad University 
following the recommendations of the Commission and oonverting _ Itself Into a Uni¬ 
versity of the unitary type. The colleges outside Allahabad which had been under 
the Allahabad University were grouped together and constituted into the Agra Uni¬ 
versity which had to assume a Federal type. 

I will not venture to go into the comparative merits and demerits of the Federal 
and Unitary types of universities for it is -obvious that universities of the Federal 
type are essential to keep withiu their fold scattered educational institutions not 
large enough to constitute University coutros. I have no hesitation in saying that 
the Federal typo has its own value, and can undoubtedly develop on its own lines 
into the highest form of an examining and controlling body, which can set up a 
high and uniform standard of scholarship for students soattered over a large area, 
I hope that this University will in due course reach that stage of prefection aud 
play an important role in the development of higher education in the country. 
A Federal university of the type of your university serves its own good purpose, 
and is by no means an institution to be despised or condemned. Unlike a self-centred 
University which may fix its own isolated standard oaring little for others, the great 
advantage, which a group of constituent colleges possess, is the existence of a keen and 
healthy competition among them, as the miality of their work is annually _ tested on 
the announcement of the results of the -University examinations. The disadvantt^e, 
of course, is that each college has to maintain distinct and separate staffs, libraries, 
laboratories and otlier equipments, involving multiplication and dilfusion of activities. 
But when one bears in mind the vast area of this sub-continent and the enormous 
population which our Universities have to serve as well as the pecuniary and other 
diffioulties involved in establishing too many residential Universities, it can hardly be 
denied that the establishment of separate and distinct colleges, all governed by one 
central university located at a convenient centre, is the only practical solution avail¬ 
able. Indeed, if knowledge is to expand and University eduoatiou is to be made 
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aocssaible to the rich and tha poor alike, it seema imperative tor ua to have as 
maay colleges with the degree classes as possible, located at all the principal district 
centres throught these Provinces. This purpose is amply fulfilled by the Agra Uni¬ 
versity, which comprises fifteen colleges at present. In time to come we may 
legitimately expect that the separata colleges in the larger cities in these Provinces 
and Bafputana which constitute your University will in due course themselves be¬ 
come new and self-contained University centres. 

No doubt a non-residential University cannot possess soma facilities for higher re¬ 
search work as a unitary teaching university located at one centre can do at greater cost. 
But after all research work is not the only advantage of higher education. That advan¬ 
tage is reserved for the selected few of the brilliant type who can devote their 
whole time to study and research without regard to future pecuniary prospects. 
Teaching and imparting education on a large scale arc also well-recognised purposes 
of a university and these purposes are fulfilled with greater success and efficiency 
by numerous colleges at different centres than by one university at a particular place. 
For poor students, who can just manage to live with their parents and can not afford 
to migrate from their homes to reside at a distant University, the colleges at their 
own cities are not only convenient but necessary. The growth of schools into Inter¬ 
mediate colleges and of Intermediate colleges into Degree colleges is a natural evolu- 
tiopary process, and should be enoonraged. The multiplicity of colleges is not an 
evil to be condemned. Students who wish to prosecute their studies further with a 
view to carry on research work oan easily move to one of the residential universities, 
of which we have not too few in these Provinces. Nor must it be over-looked that 
during the first decade of its existence some colleges of the Agra University have, in 
spite of their limited means, proseoiitod research work of which any institution may 
be proud. 

Unemployment Is a chronic problem in India, as well as in highly advanced 
Western countries and its solution is by no means an easy one. Not only the edu¬ 
cated classes but even the illiterate labouring classes are hard hit. That unfortunately 
is the inevitable result of the rapidly increasing population, without any outlet for the 
surplus even in almost uninhabited oontlnents. Whether we educate our young men 
and women or do not educate them, unemployment is not going to disappear so long 
as there is no check on the increase of population. But education should certainly 
assist In discovering new avenues of employment, if State help were forthcoming. 
Even a reasonably small percentage of the vast Indian population, if educated, would 
be unable to find employment in the Services. The remedy is not a restriction in 
the number of the educated, but a wido expansion of trade, industry and commerce. 
As unemployment among the educated classes naturally creates discontentment and 
dissatisfaction with the existing order of things, it is all the greater duty of the 
State to take steps to ameliorate their conditions. The recent movement for Rural 
Development is a welcome move ; but a similar endeavour for urban development 
is equally called for. What is wanted is a well-organised scheme for stimulating 
indigenous industries and marketing their products. We need first rate experts to 
train our youngmen and women to set up small industries not requiring much capital 
as investment. 

A great politioal leader of India has recently remarked that “Universities must 
be made self-supporting and that they have no claim on State funds, but that they 
should be maintained by examination and other fees paid by students and by endowments 
from industrial aud other organisations which employ graduates”. He has in strong 
language said that he is opposed to all higher education being paid for from the 
general revenues, and has proclaimed his firm conviction that “the vast amount of 
the so-called education in Arts given in our colleges is sheer waste, and has resulted 
in unemployment among the educated classes, destroyed the health, both mental and 
physical, of the boys and girls who have the misfortune to go through the grind 
m our colleges.” This is a scathing criticism which one may venture to hope is 
not quite justified. 

As an ideal the University may no doubt bo self-supporting but this does not 
hold good for a backward country. There is just as great a responsibility of Govern¬ 
ment to advance the cultural and intellectual progress of its people as to advance 
their health and safety. In India education would not have progressed at all but for 
State aid. If private benefeotion were forthcoming, if our millionaires, big oommeroial 
magnates and rich landed proprietors, by their acts of generosity, were to make 
large endowments, and if wa had in India anything like the British or Amerioaa 
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philanthropy for founding Universities, there would be no need for Government help 
at all. But that time seems to be fat off. As things stand at present there is 
not a single University in British India which can support itself without Govern¬ 
ment aid. So long as private souroes remain inadequate, the claim of Universities on 
Government funds must be recognised. India is still in its infancy so far as its educa¬ 
tional development is concerned and in early stages we should not expect the 
Universities to be financially self-sufficing. If Government help were to be with¬ 
drawn suddenly the Universities would find it utterly impossible to meet their 
expenses out of fees received from students unless the fees are raised to an 
exorbitant extent and this in turn will cause such a serious fall in the number of 
students as to frustrate the object itself. The progress of a country is indissolubly 
connected and bound up with the growth of its University education. Its advance 
depends on the quality of its University men who become pioneers in various 
activities when they enter life. All development will be seriously jeopardised and all 
growth arrested if the Universities were unfortunately to collapse for want of 
sufiicient funds to run them. No greater calamity can befall India than the closing 
down of its Universities and the barring of the door of higher education except to 
those in possession of golden keys. For generations there has been an agitation that 
far too little was being spout on education. But now there is a sudden somersault 
and we hear the complaint that too much public money is being spent on 
Universities. 

Nothing is more alarming than this novel attitude of mind towards higher 
education which envisages its being left to private enterprise only, absolving the 
State of all responsibilities respecting it. According to this strange proposal University 
charters will be given to groups of meu with approved integrity and honesty 
provided the State has to bear no cost of running the University. The State will 
only run a department of higher education which will meet its expenses by the 
fees realised from examinations.” Such an arrangement on the very face of it would 
be wrong in many respects, the greatest objection being that it will perpetuate and 
even multiply the present defects in higher education which all educationists are 
endeavouring to remove. The evils of such a retrograde step which will place 
higher education at the mercy of private enterprise, can be pictured only by those 
who have some acquaintance with the kind of Universities existing in some of the 
smaller States of America, where Doctorate degrees are conferred on applioant 
by ootrespondeuce. 

The benefits of University eduoation are not confined to the student community of 
{lartioular years hnt spread far and wide ; its utility is Iridespread, and the entire 
country b 0 aeS.ts by the advancement of higher education. The graduates in Science 
and Arts, who pass out of the Universities, take an active part in the development 
of the oonntry and manv become leaders in the various spheres of life. Their 
number may be small, but their potential value is great. They help to raise the 
general standard of the country far more quickly than would be the case if education 
were confined to studies of a primary character only. All these should be a sufficient 
recompense for the Government grants, which Universities receive. After all, no 
country can progress without highly educated leaders and a large percentage of our 
most distinguished men have not come from families notorious for their affluence. 

There seems to be a universal demand for vernaculars being made the media of 
instruction. This is already being done in the primary schools, and the method can 
be easily extended to secondary schools. No one can object to the programme of 
gradually making Vernaculars the media of instruction at the University stage also, 
and I do earnestly hope a time will come when our literature will be so enrich d with 
translations from Western languages and also with original productions as easily to 
supplant and replace English : but the stage has not arrived yet. Higher studies in 
Philosophy, History, Economics or Political Science cannot be had without the know¬ 
ledge of a European language. For the Scienoes, knowledge of even German and 
Frenoh in addition to English is also required, It would be an idle claim to put 
forward at present that for acquiring Western knowledge, the English language, 
which is spoken not only throughout the British Empire but also in the greater part 
of North America, and possesses a vast literature, can be easily dispensed with. 
Vernaculars should be gradually, and not suddenly, introduced as the media of ins¬ 
truction. This is quite practicable. The Osmania University, enjoying a generous 
and munificent State grant, has already started the experiment of teaching all the 
subjects in vernacular, English being retained as a compulsory subject. 
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In a Totalitarian State, the educational ideas of the Dictator and his faction 
are forced on an unwilling population, as be claims to be the sole judge of the 
interest of the entire nation and absolutely infallible. Whatever he thinks is the 
tonal word, and whatever he orders is the law. That attitude of mind shoiiid not 
prevail in this country. Education is an international subject and we should draw 
upon the researches of educationists in all the countries and profit by their ex¬ 
perience, and not be carried away by the bold ingenuity of an indigenous theory. 
It would, therefore, be a grave misfortune if existing schools were to be abolished 
on a wholesale scale replaced by schools of a new typo modelled on a new 
educational theory. The wiser course, of course, would be to start a limited 
number of schools of the new type aud leave the success of their real working to 
be judged by actual expenenoo. 

j existing educational system is certainly defective and has not produced the 
desired results. But much of that is not due to any defect inherent in the systein 
itself, but to many extraneous causes and surrounding circumstances, for which 
the existing system has been rather undeservedly condemned. lathe University 
we are not directly concerned with schemes of primary education* Nevertheless, as 
the primary schools are the foundation of the educational system, and the secondary 
schools built upon them serve as feeders for the Universities, University authorities 
and academm bodies cannot be altogether indifferent to any drastic reform of the 
primary schools that may be in contemplation, as this is bound to have reper- 
cussiona later and may affect the quality of University education itself. The system 
of education, as it exists in India to-day, unquestionably needs drastic reforms in 
many directions. But what we have to see in every endeavour for reform is that 
we may^ not change things for the worse ; and for this purpose we must have a 
clear vision of our objective, A drastic change introduced in haste may furnish 
cause for repentenee later. 

Educational outlook has undergone phenomenal changes during the recent 
years ; and what was a few years ago merely a demand for an industrial bias to 
our education has come to be regarded as the solo objective. For the great masses 


if it is made free and "compulsory, 
manual training and handicrafts. 


of the students receiving primacy education, 

f reater stress should unquestionably bo laid on 
he new schools that are established particularly iu the rural areas, should be of 
the vocational kind. As regards the urban arena, the earliest steps taken should 
be gradually to transform a number of the existing secondary schools into the 
Polytechnique type of schools, giving a practical bend to vocational training for 
those who have no ambition to prosecute their studies further. At the same'time 
it should be remembered that technical schools cannot be developed to an unlimited 
extent, for available occupations may fail to absorb oil the products of the 
schools. The schools of the literary type must also exist side by side with the 
Polyteebniques, for the benefit of those who wish to prosecute tbeir studies further. 
Considerable difficulties are bound to be experienced if too great attention is paid 
to exclusively practical training in all the secondary schools. The new kind of 
students joining the University will not have been trained on lines requisite for 
a University career, and the practical knowledge acquired by them at the expense 
of theoretical knowledge would be of very little avail to them for purposes of 
higher education. Even if it be assumed that there would be a bifurcation at 
the secondary stage, it is to be feared that quality will suffer as a great part of 
the students’ time will have been devoted to pursuits of a non-literary character. 
The only appropriate course is to have schools of both the types side by side for 
the two different purposes in view. 


It would not be fair to criticise, on theoretical grounds only, a new scheme 
carefully prepared by a body of educational experts. It would be more just to 
give it a fair trial, and watch the result. But even a friendly critic can draw 
attention to a few broad points in order to sound a note of caution regarding 
certain aspects which do not prima facie appear to be convincing. 

The original notion that the new primary schools should Tie “self-supporting" 
has had to be abandoned. But even the modified idea that the new type of sohoms 
would pay towards the costs of the teaching staff or even cover the major portion 
of the running expenses is nothing but over-optimism. The true economic value 
of the articles produced would not be sufficient to meet even a fraction of the 
total expenditure, To get over this difficulty the suggestion is that the State 
should guarantee taking over at fair prices the product of the work done by the 
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school children. The sale-proceeds of the articles made by the children even at 
the hivh schedule rates can hardly suffice to pay the salaries of the staffi much less 
for other heavy expenditure like, buildings, equipments, books, furniture etc. The 
purchase of the school products would be useless without the State eoforcioif their 
sales at the inflated prices. The responsibility thrown on the State for the purchase 
of the products at fixed rates, irrespective of their quality and workmanship, would 
require a State organisation for forcing such products ou the market and com¬ 
pelling people to purchase them at high prices regardless of their intrinsic value. 
Aud if, on the other hand, they are to be sold at their proper market value, the 
loss borne by the State would be merely a novel form of indirect graiUs to the 
schools, with the expenses of the sales organisation unnecessarily added. Flat rates 
for purchases of articles, in spite of their varying qualities would kill all incentive 
for improvement. If expenses of the school are to be met largmy out of such 
income there will be a very serious danger of the young children being exploited 
by teachers who are anxious to win the favour of the Inspecting staff by showing 
a good output. They would be inclined to exact as much manual work and labour 
from the children as possible, as they would be obsessed with the imporfanoe of the 
economic aspect at the sacrifice of the educational and cultural. A child of tender 
age is not expected even to pay tor the nourishment he receives, and has to be fed 
and clothed by his parents, far less should he be made to work to obtain education 
through his own labour. If he comes of a poor family, he gives some kind of a 
return for his maintenance, when he grows older by manual labour of sorts. To 
compel his parents to raaiutain him for a long period of seven years while the poor 
child is working hard all the time to maintain the teaching staff of his school 
seems a little incongruous. Such a system may degenerate into an exploitation 
of child labour. 

For children in rural areas, who have no expectation of prosecuting their studies 
further, greater emphasis should appropriately be laid on manual labour which would 
be of practical utility to them, A reorientation is needed for making education in 
rural schools more practical so that the boys may receive sufficient training for 
doing productive work and become capable of earning a Jiving for tbemseives. But 
for those children who will ultimately pass into the secondary schools, particularly 
if preparing for a University education, too much time spent on manual training up 
to the age of 14 would be a serious handicap to them. As mattters stand at 
present, the time spent in secondary schools is not suffloient even for imparting to 
tho boys all the knowledge that they should necessarily possess before joining a 
University. It during the first fourteen years they are to spepd more than two-thirda 
of their school-time on forms of industrial training and less than one-third on 
cnitura! training, as has been actually proposed, the time devoted to the latter would 
be grossly inadequate, and it is extremely doubtful whether the boys would at ail 
be able to assimilate the subjects prescribed in the elaborate syllabus. They are sure 
to remain weak in their secondary stage and will consequently be later all the less 
equipped for joining a University, The syllabus prescribed appears at first sight to 
lay too much emphasis on training in weaving and spinning, which are apparently 
regarded as the basic craft. This no doubt has a political value, but there should 
be a limit to carry politics into everything. The proposed syllabus ignores many 
other equally important rural industries. Even assuming that co-education is to be 

decided upon, one would have expected that in vocational training also there would 

be some distinction drawn between the kinds of education to be given to girls and 
boys. One common syllabus for both boys and girls, as appears to have been 
attempted, is open to question. Domestio science, oooking, knitting and sewing 
should be indispensable for girls. As for boys, sports and drili should 
never be overlooked. . ,, ,, , ,, , , , 

1 am anxious not to be misunderstood, add would therefore mention that I have 

myself for yeais in Conveoation Addresses been strongly advocating that a pronounoed 
vocational bend should be giveu to our education. I do not minimise the importance 
of economic considerations and the imperative need of improving one’s financial pros¬ 
pects. But these should not be given more than their due weight in educational 
reforms. In the matter of higher education, pure pursuit of knowledge should not 
be mixed up with the problem of food. We have to think in terms of the nation 
as a whole just as much as in the terms of individuals. The test of a highly edu¬ 
cated man is not only that he is able to earn so much, but rather how best he 
can serve in the intellectual uplift of his country. Eminent scientists in advanced 
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oountriea have never been as rich as manufacturers of motor oars or tin-plates, 
and yet humanity owes more to the former than the latter. In our own country, 
we have heard and seen eminent men of letters and science who lived for knowledge 
and died as poor men, while others with much lesser intellectual attainments rose 
high in life, built palaces and left orores for their children. It is thus obvious that 
knowledge cannot and should not be taken solely as a means of earning livelihood or 
wealth, and our schemes of edrioational reforms should not be overweighted with any 
such extraneous consideration. Life is more than bread and butter. University education 
has the nobler purpose of acquisition, advancement and diffusion of knowledge left 
by our ancestors, and then enlarge and expand it by our own researches, and finally 
hand over the aocumnlation to posterity, with the satisfaction that we also have 
played our humble part in the advance of human knowledge to the eternal benefit of 
mankind. 

It remains now to offer to you, my young friends, who have come here to-day to 
receive your well-earned degrees and diplomas my heartiest oongratulations on your 
success at the examinations of the University. You are about to enter into a life 
which is far more varied and complex than that which your elders lived. For 
one thing, the question of livelihood has beoome much more vital to-day 
than it ever was in the past, because it is becoming daily more difficult 

to secure means of subsist(3no0. Most of you, perhaps, would prefer to walk 

the easier path of seeking a job and living a life of contentment on securing 
it. But employments are not so easy to obtain now as they were some decades back. 
The influence which your elders in the family and at the University can exercise in 
your favour is no longer of any great effcot, for most of the Government servants 
are recruited as a result of competitive examinations in which merit alone counts, 
and not such recommendations as you may be able to procure. The inevitable result 

will be more disappointments than satisfactions, and fewer successes than failures. 

The problem before yon will call for the greatest amouut of patience and fortitude, 
with which, I hope your trainiug iu the Uuiversity has fully equipped you. I offer 
to all of you my best wishes for your successful careers. A man of education and 
culture, in whatever sphere of life he may be placed, should ever feel that the 
main funotiou of his life is to advance the knowledge he has acquired in his college. 
In other words, he should think that his studeut-Ute has not yet ended, nay it has 
only started after his passing through the limitations and routines of academic life. 
A man imbued with this spirit will oontiuue to read and study and think in 
whatever situation he finds himself, employed or unemployed, _ whether in trade, 
professions or public service, be ha rich or poor. To him this life will be precious, 
despite all the bitterness of his experiences, and to this type I hope every young 
graduate of this University will try to conform. 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by Professor Arnarnath 
Jha at the annual Convocation of the Patna University held on the 29th. Novamber 
1938 

All my life-work has brought mo into touch with students, and I am happy to 
have this opportunity of meeting the rising generation of native province. Of 
a rectorial address it has been said that it is not a speech, it is not a sermon, it is 
not a lecture ; it is by tradition too long to be light, too short to be exhaustive. 
Convocation Addresses have tended latterly to be essays in educational reorganisation 
or else they have dwelt on unemploymont more dread than Gorgons, and Hydras, and 
Chimaeras dire. 1 have made elsewhere my own contributions to these subjeots, the 
importance of which I for one do not minimise. But I desire to transcend these 
topics and address myself to matters that more vitally and permanently affect the 
lives and thoughts of those who are to-day sent oat by the University in the oon- 
fidenoe that they will be faithful to the light within them. Yon see so much around 
you to depress aud dishearten. The entire age seams so lacking in moral grandeur. 
In moments of doubt you fear you are no better than shadows in a dream. What 
light can I shed, what golden spell can I weave to shatter these clouds of darkness ? 
In the words 1 am to address to you 1 shall try, if you will bear with me, to per¬ 
suade yon that, despite the many oircnmstanoes which make you imagine that weary 
thoughts and hours of pain and hopeless moods are your appointed lot, be w#9 a false 
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teacher who said that the happiest were those who were never born and the next 
happiest those who died as soon as they were born. In the world aronnd us there seem 
signs of coming doom. Contemporary events in India and abroad, the negation of 
morality in international affairs, the economic muddle extrioation from which appears, 
so improbable, the jars and tangles of public life,—all combine to produce a state of 
mind akin to despair. 

There is, indeed, much to cause torments of grief. Even in India where the num¬ 
ber of literate persons is woefully small, there are hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
young University graduates who feel that the world is out of joint, and has no use 
for them and can do nothing for them. Well-meaning gentlemen, whose sympathies 
are keener than their vision, suggest in despair that there is too much of education 
in this country. One of my most distinguished predecessors on this platform said that 
he could not reconcile himself to India becoming a nation of learned beggars. 
Mahatma Gandhi, whoso word is law to millions and to differ from whom is to fall 
from grace, says that the state should cease to run its arts colleges; voluntary 
contributions should support medical colleges, agricultural colleges must be self- 
supporting, Even though ho would not dream of forcing his opinion on others, yet 
such is the reverence for him, and so high is the regard for bis views, that even some 
progressive thinkers have been hypnotised into agraeiug with him. With the utmost 
deference and humility I wish to state that the problem is not mainly one of_ edu¬ 
cation and that a good eduoatioa can become a euro for our ills only when it is 
associated with good conditions in other departments of life. Good education will bo 
fully effective only when there are good social conditions and, among individuals, 
good beliefs and feelings. One who has attached so much siguifioanoa to the spiri¬ 
tual life does not need to be romiuded that mere wealth-giving training eduoatioa 
that has only an economic significance, serves only one—j-and that not the_higher-^ 
side of human nature. A community may bo competent in ooouomie, defensive, sani¬ 
tary, even political concerns : it will still need something which will minister to its 
higher needs. Much of it may have no direct bearing on the earning of one’s 
daily bread, but it undoubtedly determiae.s what a .man_ is and what a nation will 
be. There is so much ooutusion in the prevailing discussion on this vexed subject 
of the difficulty of recent graduates to find employment, so much vague talk, so 
much mischievous agitation that it is necessary to utter a brief word of warning. 
“Unemployment is mainly a symptom of industrial maladjustment.” The world is 
getting over-populated. In 1918 there were 1,900 million human beings: a century 
ago there were half this number, and the rate of increase continues to be one per 
cent pur annum. It this rate is maintained, it has been oalculated that the earth 
will barely provide standing room for all men. Then most countries have lost or are 
losing their foreign trade, thanks to axoaedingly effective protective tariff walls. 
There is the rapid and progressive increase in labour-saving contrivances, which In 
some trades enable one man to do tho work of twenty and which have made men 
the victims of the machines which they have created. Women are being employed 
in increasing numbers as wage-earners. These are the main causes of unemploy¬ 
ment. Among the various remedies adopted in different countries to check over¬ 
crowding in the professions and to relievo unemployment are : controlling student 
enrolments, raising of fees and lengthening of courses, discrimination against women, 
prohibition of multiple employments, lowering the age of retirement. But, “what Is 
needed is a clear insight into existing treuds on the labour market, a full under¬ 
standing of the shifts in occupational patterns caused by technological progress and 
its repercussions upon the economic structure and the social concepts of the various 
countries.” In India a careful survey of the country’s needs and a clear view of the 
sooiai structure of the future must precede the educational planning which is 
neoesssary and indeed urgent. This careful planning will prevent the revolution 
whioh is inevitable if there is a large number of dejected, hopeless, hungry 
intellectuals. 

If we cannot dream, must wo then despair V “Why were the saints sluts ?" some¬ 
one asked. And the answer oame, “Beoauso they wore cheerful when it was difBoult to 
be cheerful, and patient when it was difficult to be patient. They pushed on when 
they wanted to stand still, and kept silent when they wanted to talk.” One of the 
most distinguished of British medioal men said the other day that a certain aloof¬ 
ness, a withdrawing of tho mind at times from the busy-ness of life is a requisite 
to mental hygiene. Well, in the quietness of thought, let us ask if the foundations 
of modern philosophy can stand only ou the assumption that the whole temple of 
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man’s achievement mast inevitably be buried beneath the debris of a universe In 
ruins. I believe that man is not surroandod only by infinite wrath and infinite des¬ 
pair. Country, literature, art, the sciences, philosphy, and religion all combine to 
make life sweet, even though the thorns may cause one to bleed. There is, despite 
many indications of darkness and storm and the after-silenoa that is more frightful 
still, ample justification for the faith that wa are something more than remnants of 
a dream, and that we keep marching on to the light celestial. 

Have faith in yourselves and in your destiny. Greatness and goodness never 
die. Believe in your own thoughts and hopes and ideals. Bay what you have to 
say with all the skill and charm that you can command ; if there Is any worth in 
your thought your words will soon become the trumpet of a prophecy. Do what you 
can do with ail your might. Do not be afraid of making mistakes. Ha who never 
made a mistake never made anything. Have ambition. Above all remember that 
where there is no vision, the people perish. Who could have prophesied that the 
young Warwickshire lad, ill-educated apprentice to a butcher, would live to write 
poetry that not marble, nor the guilded monuments of princes can outlive, and 
create characters more familiar to us than our most intimate friends ? Who that 
knew the young Prince Siddhartha, brought up in luxury, winning the love of meek 
Tashodhara with whom he dwelt iu a palace so stately and beautiful that In all the 
earth there was no place like unto it, where no whisper reached of aches and pain 
and sickness, and even the decaying rose and the dying leaves were hidden from sight, 
—who could have imagined that he would leave it all behind him, and choose to 
wander over the earth, clad in the garb the oat-oasts wear.—and this because of the 
voice of sorrow that hurt him and the pity that moved him, searching ceaselessly 
the Light and the Law ? Or in the seventh century, a child of the tribe Koreish, 
engaged as a caravan conductor, only moderately educated, learning the habits and 
the language of the Bedouins, accompanying Meccan traders to Syria and perhaps 
Egypt, who could have known that on Mount Hira ho would receive the revelation 
that made him God’s mouthpiece, aud enabled him to enunciate the momentous 
doctrines of the unity of God and the future life ? But these and other tall men, 
sun-crowned, have all relied on themselves, have all had faith in themselves, have 
all spoken their latent conviction, have all contributed to the world what none but 
they could ooutriimte. Had they allowed adverse circumstances to dishearten them ; 
had they yielded to the storm and the tempest ; had shame or neglect or abuse 
deterred them from their path or dimmed the vision that inspired them—they could 
not have carved their names in the Temple of Fame. Remember Doctor Johnson 
teaching schoolboys, compiling his Dictionary, reporting parliamentary speeches, 
dwelling iu squalor, with no passion for clean linen, his wig sieged, his slippers 
torn, his breeches Wggy, yot la a company that included the brilliant artist, Sic 
Joshua Reynolds, Burke, greatest of political philosophers. Goldsmith, the bur 
otherwise known as Boswell, Johnson occupied undisputed the first place. Remember 
Robert Burns, in the dark hour of neglect making the attempt to win the peace of 
eternal oblivion, contemplating the living presence of death while still young, and 
yet singing deathless songs, tender without losing strength, declaring his robust 
conviction that the honest man, though e’er sae poor, is king o’men for a’ that. 
Remember, in our own country, Kalidasa stung to shame by the scorn of his learned 
spouse, devoting years of hard' work, scorning delights, assiduously wooing the muses 
and growing to be a poet and dramatist for whom as for Homer seven cities contend 
as to being his birth-place, but who is the priceless possession of the whole world, 
And remember Ghalib, ii^risoned for the alleged crime of gambling, so humiliated 
as to long for escape to Egypt, Persia, Baghdad ; la financial straits as a result of 
the rising of 1857 ; his pension stopped ; yet writing versos that are at once the 
delight of the many and a present worthy of Apollo. What could they have achieved 
without the burning conviction that great words, great thoughts, and great deeds 
cannot die but with the sun and moon renew their light for ever ? 

It may not be given to everyone to reach the heights ; many are called, but few 
are chosen. No one knows the elect are to be. Honest endeavour, the exercise of 
all one’s talents, unremitting toil will carry one far, and if, as may happen, failura 
should be the end, the conosio usness of health not abused, intellect rightly employed, 
and servioe faithfully attempted will be a source of comfort and solace. Aud what 
can one do more than try ? You cannot be leaders all, but you can be useful in 
your own humble spheres aud have faith in those who are seleoted to lead you. 
Abovo all, have faith in the country that gave you birth, Wo have much to learn, 
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it Is true. But it Is true also that our civilisation and culture aro possessions oi 
which we may legitimately bo proud. 

Our Literature, both iu Sanskrit and the numerous modern languages, is vast and 
rich and varied. Whether we look to the Vedas, the inspired word of the sages who 
lived when the world was young and who sang hymns that reveal so much feeling, 
such appreciation of the elemental foroes, and so much wonder and delight ; whether 
we travel a few centuries forward and listen to the sonorous lines of the Upanishads, 
the oldest philosophical compositions of the world ; whether we travel in the realms 
of gold and breathe the pure serene of Bharavi and Dandin, Bana and Magha, Bha- 
vabhuti and Kalidasa ; then whether we lose ourselves in the philosophical mazes of 
Kapila, Goutam, Jaimini, Shankara, Kumarila, and Vachaspati; or whether we read 
the ever-fresh legends of the divine heroes of the Mahabhatata and the Ramayana; 
in whatsoever direction our tastes may lead us, whether in astronomy or mathematics, 
the fine arts or the useful arts, Sanskrit will answer our highest espeotations and 
provide us with some of the sublimest achievements of the human mind. Nor are 
our modern languages unworthy. Who can remain unmoved by the songs of the 
Vaishnava lyrists or tho more homely utterances of the wandering minstrels, or listen 
without rapture to the modern seer, the pride of Bengal and of India, Rabindranath 
Tagore ? Bankim Chandra Chatterji, Sarat Chatterii, Romesh Dutt, Michael Madhu- 
Budan Datt, Nobin Ben, Dwijendra Lai Roy, AtuI Prasad Sen, Nazrul Islam are some 
of the other masters of Bengali whose works their grateful countrymen will not 
willingly let die. In Bihar, we have Jyotirishwar Thakur’s Varnaratnakar, in all 
probability, the earliest book in a North-Indian language j the religious hymns and 
the love poems of Vidyapatl, a Maithiii poet who is claimed both by the Bengali and 
by Hindi ; the lovely lyrics of Govindadasa; some of the best speoimens_ of 
modern drama by Krishnadatta, Umapali. and Harshanatb ; the writings of Ambika- 
datta Vyas, Mobanlal Mahato, and several other younger writers such as Dinkar Of 
Hindi the treasure-house is of ample proportions; a iarge corner is occupied by 
Tulashidas, whose Bamacharitmanaaa has been compared to the Bible in its luflu- 
enoe on the daily life and thought of vast multitudes; Surdas, whose Suraaagar is a 
veritable epic, onaraoterisod by remarkable insight into human nature and a truly 
wonderful gift of oharaoter painting ; Mira, whose impassioned and spontaneous songs 
a saintly Sappho might have envied without being able to achieve them ; writers on 
poetics and rhetoric whose number can hardly bo computed ; masters of heroic verse 
such as Bhushan ; and In modern times, Harishohandra, Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi, 
Eatnakar, Ayodhya Sin^h, Shridhar Pathak, Premohand, Maithilisharan, Jay Shankar 
Prasad, and youngor waters like Snmitranaudan, Nirala and Sudarshan. In Urdu wa 
have the charming simplicity and directness of Mir; Sauda who touched many forms 
and touohed nothing without adorning it; the deep thoughtfulness and originality of 
Gbalib; Dagh so reminiscent of tho oavaiier lyrists, but more arch and more nimble 
in his intellect the vast canvas on which Aneos paints the deathless story of 
Karbala and makes it so human and so near to men’s business and bosoms ; the rioh 
inventiveness and copiousness of Sarshar ; the half-playful half-serious wit and irony 
of Akbar; Shad of your own Azimabad ; the splendour that was Iqbal ; Hasrat Mobani, 
who, alas now gives to party what was meant for mankind ; and SaS and Zarif of 
Lucknow and Sael of Delhi and Asghar and Josh, and Jigar. I wish I had the 
knowledge to speak of the other languages of the land, Marathi and Gujarati, and 
the rich languages of the South, each one of them, whether old or young, with a 
noble literature. 

Again our art is truly an expression of our national seif, A modern writer says 
that Beauty is the feeling of being raised up, and according to a Sanskrit poet 
Beauty ever gains a newness and a freshness. These qualities of freshness, newness 
and nobility are especially noticeable in tho art of our country. The stupas of Sanchi : 
the sculptures of Bbarhut and Amaravati, with tho lovely Yakshinis and the aerial 
dryads; the great Stupa of Borobudur—the greatest Buddhist monument in the 
world—with its eloquent tale of love and worship, the familiar scenes at the well, 
a group of women under the shade of the Bodhi tree near the village temple, or the 
next scene, a group of dancers and musicians this time rapt in melody and forgetful 
of all but rhythm and motion, or another panel depicting a rioh argosy tossed in a 
tempest, with the angry waves rising on all sides ; the Ramayana story engraved at 
Prambanam in Java, or on the temple at Somanatbpuram in Mysore; or some of the 
miniature images of Tara and Frajnaparamita—are possessions that we would not 
part with. And then the Frescoes at Ajanta—the Bodhisattva of Cave I with tho 
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expression of peace and serenity on his face, the great benediction of his smile, the 
Dance Scenes also in Cave I; the mother and child in Cave XVII, the flying 
Apsaras, and the unmistakable figure of the lutanist Narada, fond of mirth and 
mischief—the entire group glvink the impression of airiness ; and, finally the Toilet- 
scene—all pictures made by retired monks, working in forest caves surrounded by 
wild beasts toiling in the dark in spots where the rays of the sun hardly shine for 
more than one hour in the day, sleeping on stone benches, spending their leisure 
hours in prayer and meditation—but all breathing a spirit of love and delight and 
pleasure, overlooking nothing, depicting every side of life, from the great Buddha 
bringing Wisdom, and the King surrounded by his Court to the beggar and the 
outcast and even the pedagogue thrashing the wayward pupil. The stupendous temples 
of the South and the elfin beauty of Anasagar and the gardens of Srinagar and 
last of all the Taj, “a song of joy transmuted into stone, rhythm and rest, motion 
and pause at one”—what noble heritage could we wish to have ? And we have 
great spirits still with us—Nandlal Bose, Chughtai, Asit Haidar, Sarada Ukil, 
Samarendranath Gupta, Rup Kishan, Bireshwar Ben, Kanu Desai, Kshitindra 
Majnmdar, Mukul Dey, Dhopeshvarkar, Devi Prasad Roy Chaudhury, the Tagores, 
A, D. Thomas and several others. A brilliant nineteenth century writer, noted for 
his paradoxes and his wit, said that there is no such thing an national art; there are 
merely artists. But Indian art has a distinctive meaning. There is such a thing as 
Indian Art. The Indian artist, it has been said, is both priest and poet. This is 
the essential feature of onr country’s art ; it suits our national genius best; and it 
should Indicate the lines along which our art should develop in order that the 
traditions of tranquillity and harmony and idealism may be maintained ; it should 
not degenerate into those cubes and straight linos and smudges of paint which 
masquerade as the art of the future. 

Our musio too, despite much disoonragement, has never been mute nor lost its 
special oharaoteristios. Professor Tovey, a distinguished authority, speaks of European 
musio prior to the fourteenth century frankly as beyond our powers of appreciation. 
In our country, however, the continuity is maintained. The Sama Veda is a remark- 
Bble specimen of the preservationi unbroken of an almost pre-historio tradition, for 
Its hymns are recited today in the temple of Martanda in Kashmir and in the 
schools of the South in the identical style of the Vedic singers of old. The enchanting 
strains of Krishna’s flute made the milk-maids forget themselves and their task in 
rapture. Most royal courts in Kalidasa’s day had a regular musioroom. 
Under the patronage of the Mughal Emperors musio flourished exceedingly : the 
Ain-e-Akbari mentions no fewer than thirty-six court musicians—singers, and players 
on musical instruments, both Hindus and Muslims,—for whether at Gwalior or 
Lucknow, Guirat or Malwa, musio knew no distinction of race or creed. From this 
province of Bihar, the Nacharis “in the Terhut language, composed by Vidyapati, 
on the violence of the passion of love,’’ found their way, according to Abul Fazl, 
to Akbar’s Court. Then the religious reformers, Surdas, Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya, 
Dadu, Eamdas, Tukaram, Chandiclas, gave a constant impetus to music. The intimate 
oonnextion between musio and many of the other vital concerns of man is constantly 
emphasised by our poets and musicians. An Indian raga, it has been well observed, 
is a work of art in which the tune, the song, the picture the colours, the season, the 
hour and the virtues are blended together. 

But while asking you to be proud of Indian literature, Indian art, and 
Indian music, I do not for a moment suggest that we have reached the end 
of our achievements, that we are not capable of further experiment and innovation. 
Who can place a limit to our aspirations ? 

Those who have watched the uses to which scientific knowledge has in 
recent times been put are feeling alarmed, and the smouldering distrust of it 
comes once more to the surface. The practical advantages for which it is valued— 
the convenience of a motor-car or a bus, the skill of the physician or the surgeon, 
the knowledge of the influence of heredity, the meaning of dreams, antiseptic, film¬ 
making, the talkies, contraceptive, television, radio communication, stream-lined 
transport, air-conditioning, air-ship, and the many other momentous contribu¬ 
tions of science to the preservation, understanding and enrichment of human 
life—fade into insignificance when we recall the autonaatic pistol, the shell, the 
poison-gas. The scientist appears to be still an intellectual nll-in-all, who allows 
bis gifts to be misused. One recalls the statement of Leonardo da Vinci that a 
science is perfect in so far as it is mathematical. Eddington, a philosopher 
among scientists and a scientist among philosophers, assures us that the 
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materialistic scientist must presumably hold the belief that bis wife is a rather 
elaborate difFerential equation. He says too that the universe'is a thought in the 
mind of a Supreme Mathematician ; for all the pictures which science now draws 
of nature and which alone seem capable of according with observational fact, are 
mathematical pictures. All this suggests a purely material, a purely intellectual, 
a laboratory attitude. One star, said St. Paul, differeth from another star, and 
the man of science is the last person to think of hie own work as the one road 
leading to the light. Knowledge is inexhaustible and we can never know all. 
This should encourage a mood not of despair but rather of exaltation. There are 
always fresh realms to explore, new worlds to conquer, and the baths of all the 
western stars to discover. The conflict between science and faith is in reality no 
conflict. Eminent scientists speak of their own work as having been conceived in 
a state akin to what the mystics call ‘ecstasy’. Einstein, speaking of Max Planck, 
says : “The emotional condition which renders possible such achievements is like 
that of the religious devotee or the lover ; the daily striving is dictated by no 
principle or programme, but arises from an immediate personal need." Similarly, 
Sir Oliver Lodge speaks of insight as being possible through faith. And what is it 
that the scientist finds, whether in moments of inspiration or through hours of 
weary toil ? What is the vision of the Truth as ho sees it ? Spinoza said that a 
triangle, if only it had the power of speech, would say that the God is 
eminently triangular, and a circle would say that Divine Nature is eminently 
circular. What does the scientist say ? Judging from the utterances of the 
most thoughtful contemporary ecientisls one is gratified to discover that they 
join religion in holding up before humanity a transcendental ideal. They do not 
consider scientific research to be merely a useful adjunct to the army, the 
factory, or the hospital. Ptolemy, the Alexandrine astronomer, said that if but a 
moment he gazed up to the night’s starry domain of heaven, he stood no longer on 
earth ; he touched the Creator, and his lively spirit drank immortality. Einstein 
writes: “It is enough for me to contemplate the mystery of conscious life 
perpetuating itself through all eternity—to reflect upon the marvellous structure of 
the Universe which we can dimly perceive, and to try humbly to comprehend even 
an infinitesimal part of the intelligence manifested in nature.’^ Sir J. A. Thomson 
says : “If wo enquire into the beginning of what used to be called Matter and 
Energy, what can we do but echo St. John’s words : “In the beginning was Mind, 
and the Mind was with God ; and the Mind was God ; and without it there was 
not anything made.'’ Science is on the right track ; already it has proved that 
space by itself and time by itself ate mere shadows ; already it endeavours to get 
to the source of the pre-established harmony of the universe ; already it declares 
in DO uncertain terms that the one Reality which gives meaning to existence is 
the belief that the Universe is ruled by Mind, whether the Mind of a Mathematician 
or of an Artist or of a Poet, or all of them. As Whitehead says, “Philosophy 
begins in wonder. And, at the end, when philosophic thought has done its best, 
the wonder remains, 'There have been added, however, some grasp of the immensity 
of things, some purification of emotion by understanding.” 

Is this tantamount to saying that the scientific vision is identical with 
religious vision ? In the last analysis art, music, literature, science, religion, 
all alike impress upon us the truth that man must erect himself above himself, 
that God bath made man upright, that evolution, ascent, aspiration, onward march, 
is man’s destiny and privilege, yesterday, and today, and forever. It is not 

without much fear that I speak of religion. The delirious riot of religion 
engenders so much falsehood. Professional preachers produce so often the 

impression that religion is to be chiefly prized as an excuse for making 
others unhappy. It is confused so constantly with dogma and subtle speculative 
opinions. In our own country religion seems to stand for bigotry, fanaticism, 
intolerance, cant and formalism ; we have a god who abhors music, and a god 
whom music alone can please. Religion includes with us the script in which we 

write and the words which we utter. It may be said of our pious men, as a 

character in one of Strindberg’s plays says to a sanctimonious nurse: 

“You no sooner speak of God and love than your voice becomes hard and your 
eyes fill with hate.” Little do they realise, those who grate on their scrannel pipes 
of wretched straw their lean and flashy songs, what disservice they do. Love and 
charity are the two gilts of every true religion, lovo of earthly things for the sake 
of the absolute loveliness, love of fair conduct, love of fair principles, love of 
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Bbsolate beauty; charity towards all, yes, even towards those who injure you. All 
religions agree in telling us that God intended man to use and enjoy the world 
and its goods. 

Jiwannaro hhadra shatani pashyati. Eii jiwantamanando naram varsha 
ahotadappi : Rejoice ; even as the morning stars sing together. Renunciation, sack¬ 
cloth and ashos are not necessary. The Upanishada say: “Neither neglect your 
wordly welfare.” Religion helps to realise the nature of the soul, of which the Gita 
says that it is not born, nor doos it die, nor is it a thing that comes into being 
once, and, passing away, will never come into being again. It is unborn, ancient, 
sempiternal ; it is not slain with the slaying of the body. Religion teaches us to aspire 
to a certain level of moral exoollecce; it points to a certain level of conduct below 
which we dread to fall. It sweetens to-day and fills our days with fragrance. All 
the quiet of thought and all the passion of dream unite to bring to us the conviction 
that we cannot stir a flower without troubling of a star. Both the measurable and 
mortal and the immeasurable and immortal parts of life are nourished by religion. 

You, to whom these words are addressed, are in the springtide of life. You have 
the idealism of youth, its generous impulses, its freedom from suspicion, its capacity 
for service. You have the will to remould the world. You have frequently been advised, 
I believe, to “live labourious days.” Disciplined life, strenuous life, arduous life—these, 
I believe, have often been held up as your ideal. The message I wish to leave behind 
is that of the Joyous Life. 

Partriotism takes us out of the narrow groove of self ; art that nurses the uncon¬ 
querable hope ; philosophy that makes one see all creatures in oneself and oneself in 
all creatures ; literaturn that enlarges our interests and extends our sympaUiies and 
removes all barriers of time and space and concerns itself with what has been and 
may bo again ; music untwisting ail the chains that tie the hidden soul of harmony : 
science that sets no limits to its achievements ; religion that brings the glory of all 
glories—are all the needful preludes of the drama in which men play a part—all add 
to man’s stature and keep him erect and elevate him, and maxe him approximate 
nearer to the True, the Good, and the Beautiful. 

It should not have been necessary for me to speak at such length on these twice- 
told themes to you who have for a few years stood upon equal ground, whoro there 
was distinction to bo achieved by all who were capable, whore you have been seekers 
after knowledge, part of a corporation formed, “for tho spiritual advantage of mem¬ 
bers.” But it is not possible in tho modern ago for even University men to dwell 
exclusively in the studious cloister’s pale. The sound of rancour aud strife disturbs tho 
harmony of your life, even within the sheltered walls of your Colleges. But yet bo 
thankful for the time thus spent. Who can ostimato the value of the 

atmosphere, the aroma that clings round hallowed traditions, the pride of member¬ 
ship of a place where tho giants of a bygone generation lived 

and moved, the benches on which they sat, the trees under which they rested, tho 
playgrounds on which tliey displayed their skill and strength, the halls that echood 
with their oratorical periods, the schools where they won their hard-earned academic 
laurels ? Ilerfi too you learn to carve out your own future in the light of the know¬ 
ledge and wisdom you have acquired. What you greatly think you nobly dare. Bo 
proud of your College aud your University and grateful for that gracious influence 
which Is forever a part of your character. It has made your life richer and fuller ; 
it has fired your imagination and viviCed the faith that is in you. It expects that, 
as far as in you lies, you will be pure and clean, that you will use the light of 
loarning to uplift and nelp tboso who need to bo taken out of the darkness of 
ignorance. Ahead of you may ho days that will call for the highest endeavours, 
the noblest services, the greatest sacrifices of which you may be capable. Be 
worthy of the future. Face it with courage, with zest, in a spirit of adventure, 
and when the time comes for you to leave the soence of your labours, may it bo 
said of you, “Here Indian Honour keeps her chosen shrine 
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When my old friend most indisoreetly, I mean the Vioe-Chanoellor, asked me to 
deliver the Convocation Address on this occasion, I thought that he was stretching 
his friendship a little too far (laughter) because it is usual to have learned gentlemen 
who have earned and not borrowed their robes like me (laughter) to come prepared 
with long speeches well printed and nicely bound and stand up to read those 
time-honoured pages of advice to young men going out into the world. I not being 
in the teohnioal sense of the word even educated can only speak as nature prompts 
me to the utter confusion of the poor journalists, who get nervous breakdown every 
time I speak. I propose to be unconventional to-day and not give good advice to 
young men or women. I propose to say a few words to those of you for whom 
to-day is a day both of liberation and of bondage—liberation from the eye of your 
masters, from your Pro-Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor, the principals of all the 
Colleges and every uncomfortable gentlemen with authority to take you to task on 
every possible and impossible occasion, and it is a day of bondage for you because it 
is the beginning of your responsibility. 

My old friend, the great and famous poet, Yeats, called a book of his Reaponsi- 
bilitiea. I asked him why ha had called his book of poems Reaponaibilities. Res¬ 
ponsibilities seem to be so far removed from the poet’s usual temperament and life. 
He said : “Do you not remember what Leonardo da Vinci said, ‘In dreams begin our 
respousibiiity,’ and you, who through all these student years have dreamed and seen 
the vision of the future—who to-day have been authorised, have received sanction to 
enter upon the threshold of your dreams, you dreamers, you have entered upon your 
responsibilities. For now you must bear testimony to the sincerity of the long period 
of dreaming and prove the worth of your youlh, your abilities, your ambition, your 
dedication to the great issues involved. 

I am naturally and sufficiently interested in Medical College. I have been a 
patient all my life and have had to consult doctors. I have for myself three or four 
doctors in my family, a husband, a son, a brother-in-law and if 1 will have, a grand¬ 
son also possibly. I ask you, the medical men, the physicians, the surgeons, the 
healers and restorers of health, and hope of humanity, have you realised, as I am 
bound to realise after going down tho length and breadth of this country, the wastage 
of Imman life for lack of organised medical help in those remote villages, where men 
with degrees and gowns do not like to go, but where death and disease are as com¬ 
mon as in the largest cities ? Have you roalised the suffering of the little children 
with their disoases , eating into the vitals of their childhood and making them unfit 
for the service of the country ? To you, therefore, belongs the great mission not only 
to redeem the sick bodies from pain, but also to prevent the wastage of life, happen¬ 
ing in the villages of our country. 

Those of you, who are taking your teaching degree, degree in education, bachelors 
in education, are going to be the sculptors of destiny. Are you going to take that 
malleable and pliable material of the mind and spirit and life of little children, create 

and mould it into the image of truth, of courage, of sacrifice, and of renunciation 

and achieve the freedom or just put into them those worn-out conventional moulds in 
which teachers, ill-paid and Indifferent, have mechanically moulded the lives of little 
children, saying they will go out every year, they will join the unemployed, or they 
will become professors when the Vice-Chancellor creates some professorship or go 
into a Indian State, the last refuge of all the unemployed. No. You are going to 

take the minds of yonth, of children, of meu and women, to create images, living 

breathing images, out of them. You will teach them not merely things that ail printed 
texts give, but the meaning of life, the purpose of life, for life must be freed from fear, 
for fear has been the foundation of all our bondage—fear of truth, fear of freedom, fear 
of reform, fear of progress, fear of what yesterday may say, because to-day we have 
bigger and bigger dreams than yesterday ever knew. Therefore, you will lead the 
sacred task of creating that image in them. No matter how dear yesterday may be, 
yesterday is yesterday in the museum of our memories. To-morrow is our destiny 
and the destiny of our children. 

And you, who have taken your diploma in Science—only this morning I 
walked round the blocks where are the scientific exhibits. It made me 
very happy, it made me realise that at last we have understood that science is not a 
something to be kept in a glass case labelled as ^‘Science,” But Science is to be the 
living day-to-day dynamic creative gift of knowladga to life, for service to humanity. 
I saw with great delight to-day the various experiments that are going on in the 
Chemistry block. 1 saw the experiments going on in the Physics Science block. 
Coming down as you might calL U from the intellectual horizon to the Technology 
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Department I saw the daily thinps of life baing prepared, being reflned, going from 
stage to stage of betterment acquired in your laboratories thereby giving broadcast 
for the better daily services of our people". Vitamins were being analysed. Everybody’s 
need was being catered for. 

And this University is only 12 years old—just passed the half-ticket class in 
railways—and yet because of its spirit of yoiith it has marked out (or itself new 
moulds of educational progress not grown rheumatic with golden jubilees, is yet in 
able health, full of life, very energetic, very agile, very eager to go forward. And if 
Government which has sometimes been praised faintly, often been blamed vigorously 
in the Vice-Cbaiicelior’s speech, has not immediately conceded all those standard 
demands that you make upon it, I do not think it is a matter of great discourage¬ 
ment. Government have been such, even the Governments that 1 helped to make. 
What is the use of a Government unless you can abuse it? You go on making 
your demands, your demands will fulRIl themselves, beoause the very intensity of a 
desire brings creative force to fulfill those desires. Your Natural Science College will 
be here before you know that you have started making the demand. Your Technology 
courses that you want will fnliil themselves. Money will come from all sources, 
though, of course, a man like your Pro-Chanoollor is not born twice in one 
generation, and certainly not in the same province. Let us hope that his siiperb 
example will encourage every man though not so gifted in learning, in generosity, of 
neighbouring provinces. I will not call it acts of generosity _ on the part of any 
individual who gives gifts to seats of learning. 1 believe that it is no more than a 
life-long duty that humanity owes to seats of learning. 

It is said that Universities are luxuries. It is not definitoly said so but the 
feeling is like that I want very much to impress upon vou and on all outside this 
pandal that scats of learning are the sanctuaries of our life. The seats of learning 
should be to us in this day of our straggle tlio very fountain source from which 
we draw inspiration, manifold and oo-ordinated to the service of progress, whether 
intellectual, economic, political or spiritual. Therefore lot no man among you decry 
that the University is imperfect. Yon have ideals. But for the ideals of a handful 
of men of the last generation, men who loved the soil of Andhradesa, men in whose 
bones and blood wore all the great memories of King Krishnadevaraya, but for all 
the poets whose songs are the springs of the culture of Andhradesa—this University 
will not be celebrating its twelftn anniversary. 

When dreams are not mere idle day-dreaming, when dreams are in form with tiia 
creative faculty of faith and passion, then dreams can take shape, colour and sound. 
Men dream that the genius of the Audhia people should find its owu particular and 
special expression. Each race, each country, has its own particular thing to offer, 
that makes the music and harmony of its national characteristics. Every country 
has oue key-note. 

You of the Andhra country have, as I can see, as I can apprise, from the contri¬ 
bution that the Andhra country made when the call came for_ sacrifice in the 
national cause, tliat gieat quality of devotion. The Maharaslitra is a virile race. 
The Dravidadesa lias intellectual aguosticism, intellectual doubt and analysis. 
Chaitanya ot Bengal was full of mysticism, full of devotion ; full of ecstacy was that 
land of "Ramakrishna on tlie banks of the Ganges. The genius of the Punjab is 
"long live toy danda.” Tliey make the contribution of courage to the country. They 
are men who know how to die when the order oomes to them to die. 

You have something of the mystic quality of Bengal, no doubt, but with it you 
have also sometliing more practical than my ancestral home possessed in its soil. 
Ton are a compromise between the Dravidadesa and the Vangadesa. So you have 
the faculty of dreaming and tlio faculty of doing. So the two faculties become 
synonymous in your case, Don’t dream and say “My neighbouring province will do”. 
It will undo wbat yon dream. If you dream, and your dream is so true that it can 
not help fulfilling itself, y^ur will will make this province a thing definitely 
beautiful. , , , , , , . 

The genius of India has been the genius that places the scholar above the in¬ 
signia of royalty. Wars, generals, and battles will go with the tradition of blood- 
slied into the limbo of forgotten things. But men who shape the thought of the 
world, who take the knowledge of science to the ends ot life ; men who take the 
knowledgo of healing and restoring to the suffering and bring those who sit in dark¬ 
ness into the light of learning and education ; men who take the poverty of the 

people and by their knowledge enrich the soil of the Motherland bringing harvest 
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that goes from generation to generation—these are the men that the world remember. 
These are the men that I demand you shall become. 

Addressing the lady graduates, Mrs. Saroiin! Naida said 

To-day the women of India are united, not begging for education, not begging for 
concession or favours. To-day the responsibility of the woman is very great and 
grave indeed. They have returned to the path of consciousness from wfiioh they 
had gone. You read everywhere of the conferences women are holding. In Delhi 
on the 28th of December women representatives of every State, from the villages, 
from the richest to the poorest in the land, will gather. They do not gather as 
suppliants asking for favour, but they do come to ast for their rights. The other 
day I read of a speech made by the Princess Nilonfar of Hyderabad presiding over 
a Branch Conference of women. Mark the resolution that the women of the so- 
oailad backward Hyderabad State passed. What did they want ? Bconomio indepen¬ 
dence ; the right to serve in every capacity within the State ; that the industries of 
the country might be fostered and women might be the promoters, protectors and 
missionaries of that great gospel of Swadeshi. 

No matter whatever conflict might be raging between communities, the women of 
India will stand united as peace-makers. Storms may rage and when they abate, the 
lighthouse stands shedding its light. This is the mission of womanhood, whether 
women take diplomas or learn from life. I charge you to be pioneers of that great 
ideal of national unity. Provincial jealousies are ievi table in the struggle for power 
and deep communal mistrust Is inevitable. But it is your duty as peace-makers, 
preservers of life and civilisation, to so order your homes and the minds of your 
little children that these dreadful age-long feuds cease because you have kindled 
so great a flame that what is evil must die and what is good must live and your 
hands shall pour out the living waters of fellowship between community and commu¬ 
nity. I am one of those dreamers whoso dreams come true in their own Jife-time. 
If your dream is sincere, that dream will realise itself before your eyes. 

We read every day about the breaking up of civilisation. The nations to which 
we looked for inspirations have not only lost inspiration but humanity. We see in 
the twentieth century that terrible example of power being used for brutish purposes 
and for crushing weaker peoples. We sea how the lust for power is immune to 
the cry of those who say ‘we depended upon your honour and friendship and 
culture, but you have betrayed us.’ 

What is the lesson that you and I have to learn of this breakdown of civilisation 
in Europe? Are we going to tread the same pat h in India? Are the stronger 
communities going to crush the minorities ? Are wo to claim that because we are 
educated and twice born, we are the masters and lords of India’s destiny ? Is that 
going to be our programme ? Our knowledge and inspiration should not be for 
destruction of the world but should be a gift of creation, redemption, salvation and 
protection. Eor that wo must stand united. So long as we in India remain dis¬ 
united, Andhradosa and this University will have no place in the bigger life of this 
world. Be true apostles of that great gospel that we do not live for ourselves. We 
cannot afford merely to be Indians. We cannot afford to have a narrow definition 
of Swadeshi. My definition of Swadeshi, of patriotism, of nationalism—all these 
words that are so glibly used by men and women, in season and out of season— 
have an unconventional meaning. My definition of Swadeshi Is that I shall make on 
behalf of my people a oontribation to the intellectual treasure, and of all knowledge 
that comes from the four quarters of the earth. In accordance with India’s tradition 
knowledge shall be universal, not merely of a race with geographical boundaries or 
tongues, but a synthesis of human experience, knowledge procured after long 
centuries of human travail and toil. Whether my knowledge springs from the soil 
of this Mathru Bhumi or elsewhere, my knowledge becomes culture, culture be¬ 
comes life, and life becomes service. 

What is patriotism ? What is that evil thing called patriotism ? In the name of 

S atriotism civilisation Is buried. “My country must have power,” “My country must 
av8 colonies.” “My country must shift its frontiers. Therefore what matters it, 
should others die?” Is this patriotism? Patriotisrn in the phrase of Shakespeare is 
“the parlous state” of a country. That kind of patriotism is not enough—what we 
want is that we shall make our country a unit of the great international issues of 
life. Therefore, we cannot be narrow-minded in our nationalism. Oar patriotism shall 
be no more than the narrow channel through which we pass on to the ocean of inter¬ 
national fellowship. Our nationalism shall be no more than the temporary phase of our 

61 
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Bctivitles that trios to consolidate, that tries to co-ordinate, that trios to achieve the 
great liberation of a united people, not for the purpose of gloating over a national 
victory but in unity and pride saying that now wo are fit and to take our part 

in the great international fellowship for the peace of the world. This is my message to 
yon, young graduates, the message of reconstruction, of international fellowship and 
service to Humanity without discrimination of caste, colour, creed or kind. This is 
the destiny of youlii, whether in the Andhradesa, in Soviet Russia. England, 
Scandinavia, under Mussolini or Hitler. Youth is youth and it can bo served when 
it is content to serve the world. 


The Muslim University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by The Hon’ble Nawab 
Mina Yar Jung Bahadur (Mir Samiutlah Beg) at the annual Convocation of the 
Muslim University, Aligarh, hold on the 3rd. December 1938 :— 

The whole subject of the Educational system prevailing in India is as if it 
wore in the melting pot, and of all the forces which are going to mould its 
future shape, the force of the question of the medium of Instruction strikes 
me as one of the strongest oties. As time goes on, new aspects of this question 
present themselves wiiich simply add to its importance ; and lest my omission 
to mention them may be construed as minimizing their value, I thought it proper 
to give first position to this question of first Importance In my address to-day. As 
you know, the most distinctivo feature of the Osmania University with which I 
have been so closely associated is that instruction in every branch of knowledge 
—arts, law, science, medicine, mathematics etc.,—is imparted through Urdu, English 
being a compulsory second language. All tho same, this does not affect its 
determination to keep tho standard of Lnowlodgo as high as may be found in 
any University of Bcitish India. The question of the medium of instruction is 
however no longer a question only for tho Osmania University. It is an All India 
question now and baa acquired tho position of a ))lvot on which turns the whole 
programme of our national education in the future. 

As you know, sooner or later India must have a Federation in one form or 
another consisting of autonomous units. If so, to transact the business of Federation 
and to carry its voice to millions of those whose votes will eventually bo 
determining its policy from day to day, a language which may be common to all 
the units of Federation must be decided upon now. The language of Federation 
cannot go on cliauging from province to province. To unify so many provinces 
and states into a Federation, a common platform must bo created and for such a 
platform, a common language is a necessary coiidition. For this purpose is it 
necessary to travel beyond India ? Firstly it is not practical to make, within a 
reasonable distance of time, a language like English the lingua franca for a popula¬ 
tion about whom it is said that it will swell into forty one crores of souls by tho 

census of 1941. Becondly it is a question of national prestige and honour. A 

nation can never rise to Its full height without a national language. How long can 
it bear the humiliation of being looked down as a country which possesses no 
language that can bear the weight either of Univeisity Education or of transacting 
its own government business. How degenerating is the effect on tho growth of 
national life by thinking and doing overyihing in the Jangiiage of another country. 
Language is after all tho vehicle of thoughts. The national thoughts and traditions 
of England are separated from those of India by a distance of five thousand 
miles. How can the English language keep alive those Indian thoughts and 
traditions which constitute our culture and which ate part of our national heritage ? 
Buoh an object can be served only by a language of our own people. I felt 

humiliated when once a Japanese on board ship who bad no idea of the sur¬ 
roundings and ciroumsfances under which we received our education, expressed 
his surprise to mo on seeing that even amongst ourselves, we talked oftener 
in English than in our own motlier fonguo. A sensitive India will never remain 
satisfied with this humiliating position, fiwiizerland is divided into several 

cantons or provinces in each of which a different language is usually spoken 
according to its proximity to other countries such as France, Italy or Germany, 
yet it did not have to travel beyond its boundaries to find a common language 
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for its federal purposes. In Russia, there are about twenty-nine nationalities, but 
all have to learn a common Russian language. Thirdly, the question of medium of 
instruction is an economic problem. If the adoption of an Indian language as the 
medium of instruction can save the time and labour of even one year out of the 
period allotted for school and collegiate education In the life of a student, than 
imagine the total value of the additional earning of orores of people in one year 
on account of this saving of human energy and time. These are the days of 
competition. I believe one of the secrets of our success will be to economize all 
round in our time and energy either in the field of education through easier 
methods of imparting knowledge or in the field of industry through machines. 
Then mark the difference between the prices of books written in a language like 
Hindustani and of those written in English. All this means an enormous saving 
to the country and placing so many facilities in the way of those poor students whose 
education is handicapped for want of ability to purchase expensive books. Fourthly 
much of the Indian intellect which could flow towards authorship is at present lying 
dormant. To adopt an Indian language as the medium of instruction will be a great 
incentive to the intellectual class to write books which they cannot so easily do in 
a foreign language. The controversy about the medium of instruction is as old as 
1830, and arose between Anglicists and Orientalists, soon after Lord Macaulay 
wrote his famous minute on the Educational policy of India and made English the 
chief medium of instructiou. Treveieyan in his “Education in India” writes that as 
a result of this policy the demand for English books in those days rose so high 
that “upwards of 31,000 English books were sold by the School Book Society in the 
course of two years while the Education Committee did not dispose of Arabic and 
Sanskrit volumes enough in three years to pay the expense of keeping them for two 
months, to say nothing of printing expenses.” Since then, much water has flowed 
under the bridgos but I believe that the position of books written in vernaculars 
has not much improved. It Indian authors and thinkers attempt to write in English, 
in the majority of oases, the language is so poor that it is not readable. If they 
write in the vernacular, there is no demand for the medium of instruction of the 
intellectual class having been in English, they have not sufficient interest left for 
vernaculars. How long can this state of affairs be allowed to continue ? I think 
that the sum total of the moral and economio forces working to-day behind the 
question of the adoption of a common Indian language for a federated India is too 
strong to be resisted now. 

It being established that a language born in India alone deserves the position of 
a common language in India, there remains the question of selection. In this com- 

g etition between Indian dialects, I think Hinduatani has a strong case on its merits, 
efore I proceed further, I must make clear what I mean by the words 
‘Hindustani’, ‘Urdu’ and ‘Hindi’ about which so much controversy is going on. As 
a result of a compact between Muslima and Hiudua, there was gradually born in 
this country more than four centuries ago a language called Hindustani which drew 
moat liberally upon all the languages then spoken or known in India—Sanskrit, 
Bhasa, Fersiau, Arabic etc. Both Delhi in the North and the Deccan in the South 
claim it as their child. In any case, it found a congenial climate at Delhi where 
every Indian community was represented in the King’s Court and army and 
where it began growing by leaps and bounds. It came to be spoken largely in 
Northern India. The same language when written in persian characters is called 
Urdu, and when written in Nagari characters, Hindi. It is quite natural that words 
of Persian and Arabic origin came to predominate in Urdu while those of Sanskrit 
and Bhasa predominated in Hindi. But the same verbs, pronouns, and many nouns 
remained as the common foundation. Thus Hindustani is a language spoken gener¬ 
ally in the North where it appears sometimes in the garb of Urdu and sometimes 
in that of Hindi. Yow will thus see that the very cause of its birth was a desire to 
have a common language for India. Even to-day if we sit down to form a common 
language for a federated people, we cannot imagine a better solution than to evolve 
a language which is a mixture of all the languages spoken by those who form the 
units of Federation. This condition is fulfilled ^ Hindustani—a mixture of several 
Indian lauguages. It is called Urdu because in Persian Urdu means a camp where 
people of all nationalities can meet. Hindustani is not the language of any Islamic 
country. I have travelled from the northernmost corner of India and I found that 
1 could find my way through in every part of my country with my knowledge of 
Hindustani. More than twenty two years ago, when I moved a resolution in the 
Senate of the Allahabad University to recognize the language of the United Pro- 
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vinceB AS one of the optional senond laDguages in the Unireraity Education, the 
official bloc from the Director of Public Instruction down to the Inspector of 
Schools opposed it on the ground that ray province had no raother-tongue, that 
there was such a great divergence in the diflerent dialects spoken in different dis¬ 
tricts, that no one language could be designed as the language of the province. 
When I said in reply that the differences between the English of Wales and that of 
London would be no ground for Oxford & Cambridge Universities to hold that Engjish 
was not the language of England, I found myself crying in the wilderness. To-day it is 
no longer a question of the U. P. Cabinet sitting to evolve a scheme for making 
ITindustani the chief madinra of instruction in U. P. Schools, but the Hon’ble Mr. 
Rajagopalacbariar, the Premier of Madras, is preaching that Hindustani—the admitted 
language of Northern India—would best serve the purposes of a common language 
even for the people of Southern India. Look at Waidha espousing the cause of the 
language of Delhi and Lucknow and members of the Bombay Legislative Council 
asking for permission to move resolutions in Hindustani. In this matter Mahatma 
Gandhi is justly entitled to our gratitude. However, it does not mean that we 
should necessarily have a Hindnstani savouring of Persian and Arabic. I am think¬ 
ing of a Hindustani formed by the force of circumstances existing in India today. 
Every language in this world is daily undergoing a process or change and evolution, 
however imperceptible it may be. A language is not born in a day. It is the net 
result of social and political conditions prevailing in a country which goes on 
changing. Just as the form and appearance of a grown-up man become for all 
practical purposes, different from what they were in his childhood, so does a language 
change its form with its growth. Old English is unintelligible to the present generation 
of Englishmen. Present-day Persian is different from the ancient form. Deccani 
Urdu of a hundred years ago is different from the present Urdu. Even Delhi Urdu 
is slightly different from its neighbouring Lucknow Urdu. The outward form of a 
spoken language will ever differ from society to society, and much more so from 
province to province. To express tho idea of “coming”, the etiquette and culture of 
one society may permit the use of Hashrif’ whereas another society may find it 
simpler to express the same idea with the word ‘ana’. These considerations should 
not deter us as Indiana from accepting Hindustani as a foundation on which to build 
a common iauguago. It may be that the Hindustani spoken hundred years hence may 
gradually assume a garb fitting in closely with the then body politic of India. For 
these reasons, I believe that tor the purposes of a common language in India, 
fllnduatani has a stronger case on its merits than any other current Indian dialect. 

If for the purposes of Federation, a common language for India is indispensable 
and the case of Hindustani is strong enough on merits as shown above, then it seems 
to me that as far as this Uuiversily is oonoernsd, it should immediately make Urdu 
its medium of instruction especially whan it happens to be the mother tongue of this 
Province. Those who would wait till it grows richer are sadly mistaken and argue in 
a cirole. It will remain poor as long as the Universities make no use of it in teach¬ 
ing all branches of knowledge. As shown above, a century has passed away without 
any appreciable advance of vernaculais because our Universities did not recognize 
them. On the other hand, the results of the experimeut tried at Hyderabad have 
been very encouraging. Xwouty years ago when Mr. N. A. Hydari, now The Et. 
Hon’ble Sir Akber Hydari, attempted to make Urdu as the chief medium of instruc¬ 
tion iu the Osmania University, people were found who entertained doubts as to the 
feasibility of the scheme. Even Sir Boss Masood, the then Director of Public 
Instruction of Hyderabad State had bis own doubts in the beginning, but had to 
change his views later on. The experience of the last 20 years has proved its success 
beyond the expectations of even those who started it. The Osmania University was 
born with an Urdu spoon in its mouth. It has been fed and nourished with this 
spoon till it has now reached the age of 20 years. This language agreed wonderfully 
well with its constitution and growth. To-day its degrees stand recognized by 
Oxford, Cambridge and London Universities. Members of the Medical Board of 
England personally tested the efficiency of the instruction in medicine imparted 
through Urdu and ware so satisfied that they recommended its reoogaitiou. Dr, 
Cecil Wakely is one of tho most eminent doctors and authors of England whose 
works in the science of medicine are, I am told, prescribed for the examination of 
University degrees in Medical Colleges of England. He remarked that it was a move 
in the right direction and full of great potentialities for the future. Other great 
Scientists and Educationists not only of Europe but of America have visited it and 
put the hall mark of their approbation on its success. If our professor of Zoolozy 
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Ur. B. K. Dass, D. So. (LoDdon) was invited by the President of the international 
Zoological Congress of the world held at Lisbon in 1935 and his research works 
were declared by them as of the “highest order” ; Mr. H. E. Sherwani, our professor 
in History was invited by the International Congress of Historians hold in 1938 and 
his researches in his line were equally treated as of the highest order. Hr, C. E. 
Eeddy, the Vice Chancellor of Andhra University when delivering his Osmania 
University Convocation Address remarked that “Osmania University bids fair to 
become in a much shorter time than perhaps people anticipate, one of the great 
centres of learning and research in our country.” He proceeded to say that the 
“Osmania University had added a new note of impressive grandeur to our system 
of University Education in which not merely Hyderabad but the entire country could 
legitimately pride.” Our graduates are free from that inferiority complex which 
follows learning everything in a foreign language. Having served long as a Dean of 
the Faculty of Law in this University and acted as an examiner of LLB. students 
both of the Osmania and Allahabad Universities, I possess sufficient knowledge as" to 
the comparative merits of both, and can state with conQdence that as far as the 
grasp of legal principles and the training of the legal mind is concerned, the former 
are in no way inferior to the latter. It should be borne in mind that the curriculum 
of both is almost the same, the only difference being that the former are saved from 
the mental strain caused by cramming a foreign language and possess the facility of 
expressing their ideas more easily in their mother tongue. The Bub-Committee 
appointed by the Agra University to advice its Executive Council on the point is, 
in my opinion, not right in saying that Hindustani cannot immediately be adopted as 
the medium of instruction in Law. The example of Osmania University 
disproves it. In this matter, I agree with Prof. A. P. Dube, head of the 
Law Department of the Allahabad University who, I believe, holds a contrary 
opinion. I understand the Government of the United Provinces has already 
got an authorized translation into Urdu of every Legislative enactment 
m force in that Province. The Osmania University has translated all law books 
prescribed for L. L. B. Examination into Urdu. A graduate in law of the Osmania 
University who has read his jurisprudence, law of torts or contract eto, through 
translations in Urdu may not probably show as much command over the legal 

? hraseology of Eeglish language as a graduate-in-law of the Agra University, but 
think that mentally the former is in no way inferior, if not superior, to the latter. 
This reminds me of the sarcastic remarks which an English paper once made on 
some gross grammatical mistakes in punctuation eto. which M. Clemenceau—the 
late ex-President of France—made in his English composition. If I can create 
the brains of M. Clemenceau in my Indian students, I do not mind even if they 
make mistakes grosser than those of which this French Statesman was said to be 
guilty. It is a question of balance of advantage only. We should look to real worth 
and merits. In the case of the Osmania University the staunch pessimists of yester¬ 
day are strong optimists of to-day, and I believe that if you adopt the same 
system of instruction, your strong pessimists of to-day will become staunoh optimists 
of to-morrow. I should not be surprised if oven the Senate of the Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity which at one time ridiculed my resolution ou the question of making Hindu¬ 
stani as one of the optional subjects may be forced by circumstances to make it a 
medium of instruction. It is only a question of time. Even as light follows the 
sun, so would the status and position of the mother tongue of a people follow a 
Government by the people who have full control over their educational polioy. In 
this Province, the founders of M. A. O College at Aligarh were the first to conceive 
the idea of a people’s University organized and run mainly by the people and it will 
be in the fitness of things if their successors should be the first to set the ball 
rolling by making Urdu as the medium of University Education. 

A UnivetBity has three main function to perform—to preserve knowledge, to add 
to preserved knowledge, and at last to use that accumulated store of knowledge 
for the advancement and making of men. The last is the end and the first two are 
means only. I will deal with the last, viz., the making of man which practically 
amounts to character building which is the crux of education. It is character wbion 
lowers man. It is character which raises man. To this subject, our Universities 
might well devote time and energy commensurate with its importance. 1 am afraid 
they concentrate their attention too much on examinations and the paseess of 
students. I have been told that in America, there are Universities which do not 
hold degree examinations at all but merely certify the number of terms which a 
University student kept, with certain remarks as to his behaviour etc., leaving it 
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to hU employer to iud|;e for himeelf as to the merits of the student. This may be 
another extreme, but It shows what value some Universities attach to degree exa¬ 
minations. However the building of a man’s character remains the main function of 
a University. In the interests of character building alone of mankind I wish that 
there could be a Federation of the world Universities collaborating and pooling to¬ 
gether their experiences after every five years so much so that while French 
and German guns might be sending tbeir reverberating sounds against each other 
over Rhineland, their Universities might be found putting tbeir beads together under 
the shadow of those very guns, attempting to solve the problems of character and 
trying to teach the true value of their acts of bombardment in the scheme of human 
lire. Character is a thing which can bn moulded. The future of humanity is bound 
up with knowledge of Truth and what Truth can be of greater value than to know 
how to mould human character ? When such knowledge is acquired and character 
moulded accordingly, it is then that rays of peace may begin creeping into human 
life, and wars may be avoided not by preparations for war, but by the dissemination 
of true knowledge as how to mould men. To Universities may then belong the 
credit of achieving what pacts and treaties between Sovereigns eould not so far 
achieve. However, if the Uniyorsities of India alone federate with this common 
object, thoir combined efforts may give greater stimulus to the unification of India 
than the Federation of Provinces info a Federal Government. Character, character 
and character is the crying need of the day. Even Congress has began showing 
signs of weakness of character. Our Schools and Colleges are really mints foe 
character moulding. A Japanease once told roe that when Japan wanted to prepare 
his country for war against America, students, before teaching started in Schools, 
were collected in a Hall and tho master put the following question. Why are you 
being educated ? A.11 the boys were expected to reply in chorus 'To fight against 
America’. That is how Japan moulded tbo character of its men to suit our imme¬ 
diate purpose. Is there anything wrong, if we, to suit our immediate purposes, 
collect our students in the Stratchey Hail every day and ask them ‘Why 
are you being educated ?’ and our Muslim boys were to reply in a 
chorus To live a truthful life, to serve our mother country India and to 
love humanity regardless of caste and creed. Apparently, Western countries 
believe to-day in Force, and to achieve tbeir objects they are running a 
regular race in armameut. In creating this mentality their education is 
responsible. Hatred is inseparable from Force. Whereever there is the use of 
Force, hatred rears up its head. Whereever there is hatred, the tendency to use 
Force comes in. Therefore the whole ideology of the West today is of Force and 
Hatred. A sou of India has appeared on the scene and is preaching non-violence 
and love as the proper mentality for human beings to cultivate. He is applying this 
philosophy of man to practical politics and is trying to achieve tho freedom of India 
through ft How far this exporimont will succeed tho future alone will prove. But 
one thing is certain. True love can kill hatred, but hatred caunot equally kill true 
love. Love is certainly stronger than hatred. And if Ihoro is Love all over humanity 
there remains no occasion for the use of Force. Anyhow this son of India is true 
to the ideals of Eastern philosophy. Universities can be the best custodians of 
national ideologies. Tho character of gradutos is moulded according to tho ideologies 
of their Universities. Anyhow. 1 want tho slogan of the Muslim University to end 
with ‘Ix)vo of Humanity’ whicli can kill all hatred. I wish all the Indian Universities 
to give serious consideration to the question of character-building on national lines. 
1 think that the best way of forming character would be to create a sort of spiritual 
mentality in our boys. In Islamic literature, there is much material to form character. 
Man is a creature who is formed by imitation and wlio moulds himself according to 
acts that he learns or sees of others. The whole of ‘Sahih A1 Bukhari’ is full of 
thousands ot traditions and sayings of our Prophet and incidents of his daily life 
which have a direct bearing on tbo formation of character. There is a wide field 
for selection. A complete code of morals can be made. The University is muslim 
and Islamio culture can be made the basis of the oharaoter of Muslim students. 
Good points of character are common to all religions. On those good points, we can 
all bo cemented together. Religion is a ready made philosophy of man for all practical 
purposes. Apart from faith, religion is a greater living force which can be utilized 
for the good of humanity. In giving religions to humanity tho East stands first. In 
the domain of religion, the West stands bowing before tho East. Therefore in attempt¬ 
ing to form character through religion, wo are simply true to our own East. Acoor- 
dine tn old Islamic praotioe the education of a Muslim boy commenced with teaoliiug 
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religious books. The present system does not leave time enough for snoh a beginning. 
In the death of his old system ot education may lie an explanation for the general 
weakness of character that we observe in many of our educated men. Anyhow yoar 
University may try to implement what was left incomplete in the early stages of 
ednoation. 

Again, it is life that makes character. A religions and spiritual life will greatly 
help the formation of character. If, in Cambridge University, attendance at Churcli 
service and the reading of a few verses from the Bible in the Dining Hall every 
day before taking lunch have been considered necessary for the formation of the 
character of its students, I do not .see any reason why the saying of daily prayers 
Or attendance at Friday sermons should not be enforced as strictly .for Muslim student 
as attendanoo at regular classes. Of coarse, our Muslim Professors should be 
similarly tuned, otherwise they will never carry convictions to their pupils and the 
academic atmosphere will never be religious or spiritual. It should be a matter of 
University policy to which all should conform. Those who do not believe in it may 
be allowed to leave Muslim University and find some other congenial place. Suoh 
rules will, I believe, not only have the most salutary effect on the formation of the 
character of our students but also enhance the prestige and reputation ot the Univer¬ 
sity to which Mu.slims of the best class will be attracted. For daily and Friday 
sermons ptoaehers of the right type will have to be employed. Sermons should be in 
a language which can be understood by the audience. Even prayers in Arabic without 
knowing their meaning will have no effect on the formation of character. From that 
point of view, our teachers should be broadminded enough. I happoned to join a 
Christian College in the Intermediate Class. I had to attend sermons on the Bible for 
half an hour every day under College regulations. Rev. Mr. Mansel, the Principal of 
the College would take up some subject relating to general morals or rules of human 
conduct and carry his teachings to the very heart of his listeners. I must admit that 
some of his eloquent sermons left lasting impressions on my mind without shaking 
my belief in Islam. A liberal-minded man he dealt with the subject in a most libera! 
spirit. His object was to make men of his students and not to convert them. I 
believe every religion has got sufBoient material to form character on some common 
basis. It the chief function of a University is to make man, then, devoting half an 
hour every day in the Muslim University for forming the character of its students 
through lectures and sermons is not much. 1 do not suggest that no facilities for 
religious education exist in the Muslim University, Perhaps we have only to tighten 
the arrangements that do exist. These lectures and sermons may include not only 
religious teaching, but may cover a wide field of knowledge. Suppose we want to 
develop a spirit of religious toleration amongst the students of the Muslim University. 
The whole history of great Muslim Rulers can be called to our aid. The Muslim 
conqueror of Palestine never touched sanctuaries of the Jews and hesitated even to 
say prayers on an open piece of ground which he considered was conseorated to 
another religion. Let us come nearer home. In Hyderabad State if there are five 
thousand mosques, there exist twenty four thousand temples scattered all over the 
Dominions in the midst of the most populated areas ot the Dominions. Their juxta¬ 
position speaks eloquently of the religious toleration of those who ruled over the 
Deoean in the past. If the Muslim ruler of Golconda Fort built a mosque on its top, 
he did not touch the temple close by, which exists up to the present day. If there 
are grants of land and cash made by the Muslim rulers for the support of Muslim 
religious institutions, similar grants of Jagirs and cash of the most liberal character 
wore made by the same rulers to temples and Hindu institutions within the Domi¬ 
nions. The current registers of the Revenue and the Accountant General’s Offices 
bear testimony to the same. The teachings ot Islam would never permit the Jews of 
a country to be turned out bag and baggage of their homes. Therefore to teach 
religious toleration to your Muslim students, you have not to go to West for literature 
or seek the aid of any other religion. The history of India has yet to be written on 
proper lines. All the resources for forming character are lying before you. You 
have only to utilize them. There are other ways of encouraging toleration. Friend¬ 
ships formed in student life are linked with the strongest ties. I know the Muslim 
University admits non-muslim students freely and for the sake of bringing Hindu and 
Muslim students still closer, it should make it a point lo reserve a certain percentage 
of seats speoially for Hindu students. Oxford and Cambridge reserve a oertMn 
number for students coming from India and the Colonies. Interchange of Professors 
between Universities is easy. I wonder whether interchange of a few students is 
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possible. A Federation of Indian Universities may make it possible. The special 
efforts will be repaid in the long run through the formation of character on national 
lines. 

Discipline is another phase of character. It affects the whole of our national life. You 
will seldom find our people forming a (jneue so readily as English people would do on 
occasions of large gatherings. Discipline forms a trait of their national character. Are 
our Indian Universities giving sufficient time and attention to this trait of character 
among students ? The opinion of the Enquiry Committee which reported as to 
conditions prevailing in the Lucknow University is not very enoouraging. The pro¬ 
ceedings of Students’ Conference at Bombay & Karachi show the direction in which 
the wind is blowing. Much depends upon those who are in charge of discipline. I 
was present in the Muslim Educational Conference held at Aligarh in 1894 when 
Sir Syed Ahmad was aiive. The doors of the gtratohey Hail opened after au inter¬ 
val. The students tried to rush in pell mell. Sir Byed came down fiom the dais, 
stood up before the disorderly crowd of boys and began weeping before them. The 
hoys were stunned. He said ha was weeping because he had no reply to give to 
their parents who had sent their sons to M.A.O. College to learn discipline. This 
heart to heart talk was sufficient to turn thorn into most orderly entrants to the 
Hall. There may be no such disciplinarian in Aligarh today who could weep over au 
act of indiscipline on the part of his pupils, but still he can do much by 
his own acts and sense of discipline. The doors of the Muslim University 
should be shut against those who are guiity of indiscipline. A few students 
well disciplined and with character will bring more credit to University than 
hundreds without discipline and character. As the premier of the U. P. remarked 
on one occasion, “strikes were unknown in our school days. They are 
characteristic of labouring classes and not of those who have come for learning 
and knowledge,’’ I hope our students will ever remain above this and show their 
Islamic character by strict obedience to rules of discipline. The very conception of 
Islam Is submission to lawful authority. If any seeds of indiscipline are foimd in 
Muslim University, I have no doubt that the authorities will weed them out, before 
they spread their contagion. Again the mania for taking active part in polities should 
never be allowed to creep into your University. As au educationist once remarked 
students are like unhatobed chickens in an egg. At their age their judgments are 
generally infiuenoed by emotions and passions and cannot be called quite free. 
Students are diverted from their real business which is to acquire knowledge. 
They should not arrogate to themselves the position of Judges and lay down 
rules for the guidance of elders in political matters. Is is no use for the 
Congress President to bewail the conduct of the studecls of the Rajshahi 
College when ho himself on another occasion did not object to students taking part 
in active politics. They may have a political subject for debate in the Union for 
the sake of education as it is done at Cambridge or Oxford. But the spirit should 
begin with debate and end with debate. It will not be to the interest of University 
also to create parties based on political views within its precincts. Its atmosphere 
should remain pure and above politics. I would suggest that every student who 
joins the Muslim University should be asked to sign a pledge that ha will submit to 
rules of discipline and will not take active part in politics. A breach of these rules 
should lead to expulsion. There might be a character roll for every student which 
would contain a correct record of all the activities in which he takes part and 
throws light on his University career. His employer may sometimes attach more 
importance to this character roll than to his University degree. This will have a 
salutary effect upon the general conduct of your students also. Let them carry a 
polish of Islamic culture with them, but their characters may be so modelled as to 
make them religious without bigotry and patriots without extremism to serve their 
community as a part of the whole, without being communal or harbouring hatred to 
other communities. 

Now, a few words to those Graduate friends who will soon be parting company 
with their Alma Mater. Having myself gone through a similar Convocation function 
of my own Alma Mater—the Allahabad University—I can easily step into your shoes 
and imagine the character of your mingled feelings of to-day—]oy at your success in 
examination, sorrow for leaving old assooiations and friends, and fear of 
the struggle of life lying ahead. As to the future, you must be prepared 
to fight the battle of life with alt the force of that character whioh you 
have acquired here. You may not be treading a smooth path strewn 
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meet With many pitfalls, and ups and downs on your 
waL*n '''ill judge you by those qualities of oharacter wnioh 

K ‘ f ^as the success of a physician in 
life depends not so much upon his knowledge of the properties of medicines taught 
to him in his class room as upon his capacity to use them correctly in the cases 
en for treatment, so your suooess in life depend not 

so much upon the class or degree shown in the parchment handed over to vou 
today as upon your possession o£ those qualities which go to make a practical man. 
vn., , dourse of the struggle lying ahead, the surroundings under which 
brought up at home, the education which you received in your school 
«« vv/ii tbis University played in moulding your character will all be 

on tiial. You will be tested not so much by that you have been storing in your 
Drain for examination purposes but by what you assimilated in your character from 
the education you reoeived so far. However there is one* rule of conduct which 
can carry you safely through, and will throw much credit on your home, on vour 
schooi as well as on your Alma Mater. It is this. Make ‘Truth Wour guiding prin¬ 
ciple. 1 use the word ‘Truth’ in the broadest sense of the term. By° ‘Truth’ 
J. mean that living force, that attribute of God which manifests itself in laws 
pervading this Universe whether they relate to matter or soul. Conform your 
character to those God-made eternal laws; and you will be on a safe road to 
success. The laws of God can never err, and to act on them will never lead you 
astray. Again, as you know, God has given to man a power called ‘Conscience’ 
which always remains pointing to Truth like a Mariner’s Compass that never fails 
to point the true direction on a voyage even in the darkest hour of the night on 
a most tumultuous ocean. The knowledge and learning which this University has 
already given yommpleraented by this voice of God will aver be ready to guide 
you in nnaiDg the line of Truth on every occasion when you have to decide as to 
“Tn® to bo true to your material 

laornV in matter. For this, the sciences which you 

learnt m this University will help you. If you want to be true to your spiritual 
^ner self, follow Universal laws that relate to the rise and fall of soul or^spirit. 
Li , tbs light of your own conscience 

^ tbis life will be iu 

it your guiding 

rule of conduct. Your body may die, but its effect on your real self will survive. 
TTn.vi! ^ ‘’balu of causes and effect in this 

Univeise. The present is the effect of the past aud the future will be the effect 
ef J- ,P^®®®2‘-c M ®®® ^'■® l^Jw-s. With truthfulness in your hand, you oan 

Meer clear of Scylla and Oharybdis to that shore of everlasting peace and happiness 
which soul would like to have after its release from the prison of the body, 

uve a truthful life and even death will be welcome to you. With the help of Truth 
you may solve the very problem of life. ^ ’ 

y®l‘® service. Afcbar-the great poet 

01 Allahabad—simply embodied a Truth la beautiful verse, when he said that the 
greatest ambition of the present generation seemed to be to pass the B A. 
examination, enter into service, retire on pension and then die. This should not be 
yonr only ambition. Look at everything with a spiritual mentality. When you ioia 
a service or profession, specialize yourself in some branch of it with the object'’ of 
leaving It richer and better than you found it. This is a debt which you owe to 
numanity. opeoialization will be a golden rule for your success in life also. Start 
your new career in a spirit of service wbioh you may go on strengthening. To 
snarpen this spirit join if possible some humanitarian association or organization as a 
hobby, so that when you retire, that hobby and spirit may continue to give suffioieut 
nourishment to your soul up to the last moment. Live to serve others, and die 

serving. With the service of others, you were so henefitted as to reach your present 

? j®’’® henefitted by your service. India needs service from her 

sons so badly today. Will you not be true to your own mother country ? Behind 
tnis spirit of service there is an immense force of God which will keep you hapov 

The Impeiling force behind your acts 
should be a aesire to serve o her human beings who are really rays emanating from 
her pons so badly today. Will yon not be true to your own mother country? Be¬ 
nina this spirit of service there is au immense force of God which will keep vou 

happy both in days of adversity and of prosperity. The impelling force behind your 
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aots should be a desire to serve other htuuaa beings who are reaily rays emanatiDg 
from the same sun to which you belong. Remember, it is a question of angle of 
vision only. You can support your own family and say that you are doing it in a 
spirit of service. Spirit you are, and a spiritual life you should live. 

Again, do not think that the days of student life have come to an end today. In 
fact wey have begun today on a wider soale. Mr. DeGrnyther, my Law Professor 
at the Canning College, used to say that the difference between an Indian and English 
lawyer was that after passing the liar Examination the former thought that the days 
of study were over, whereas the latter acted as if they were only beginning. 

Again, your vision of this life should ever be that of an optimist. In everything, 
you see signs of design aud soheme. It is impossible that there should be no design 
or soheme underlying this panorama of human life. The very nature of our concep¬ 
tion of God leads ns to the conclusion that whatever be the soheme, it will be for 
the good of humanity. A'll round we see ^ood coming out of evil. Therefore difficult 
though the problem of minority and majority may be, yet India must certainly be 
progressing towards a goal for the good of all. The minority and the majcrity will 
eventuaily have to learn to live together. The sight of Hindus, Muslims, Christians 
and Farsis living so amioably together for oenturies in the past is unique in itself on 
this globe. Today, they fight on some trivial point. Tomorrow they begin living as 
close neighbours with only a wall intervening between their houses. My best friend 
was a Hindu, Babu Sheo Sahal, to whom I owe so much in my life. Do not be led 
away by spasmodic eruptions which I treat as signs not of disruption but of a process 
of readjustment through which every country which is in a stage of transition must 
pass. Maintain a oorreot perspective of things. Your Syed or Pathan should never 
look upon Arabia or Afghanistan as his home. Your forefathers decided to make 
India their home and you need not be too sentimental on this point now. Such 
settled facts cannot be unsettled. Love Indian soil; love all those who live on this 
soil irrespective of caste or creed; respect every culture and religion that go side by 
aide with yonr own on this beautifnl land of yours. A rainbow acquires its beauty 
by the masterly mingling of its colours. Yours is a country of rainbow cultures and 
creeds. Our different cultures, if properly mixed, may add to the beauty of the whole. 
This will be made possible it the real positioa and value of man’s life be found out 
and taught by our iJniversities. Therefore remain cheerful and optimistio up to the 
last moment. I do not think that the solution of the communal problem lies In belt 
theory. If they could live together for oenturies In the past, the chances are, they 
could do so for centuries in future. The solution lies in your knowledge of true 
value of things, and that knowledge you must have sooner or later. If your ideas 
of values of things remain wrong, where is the guarantee that these Muslim and 
Hindu belts will not begin fighting against each other in future with greater 
bitterness. Germany wants to form a German belt in Europe to make it strong 
enough to get colonies. We have gone too far in our distribution of population to 
retrace our steps. The belt theory is not a proper solution from the point of view 
of humanity. Be pleased with this life, Bemain optimistic and cheerful. Everything 
is leading to the good of humanity. 

One word more and I have done. “Remain truthful to your Alma Mater.’’ It 
has given its best to you. It is now your turn to give your best to it. Earewell, 
my Friends. 1 wish you a happy and successful career in this life. May God help 
you. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the Hon’ble Sir Mya Bu, 
Kt,, Bar-at-law, Vice-Chancellor, University of Rangoon at the Annual Oonvooatioa 
of the Rangoon University held on Thursday, the 8th. Decembm 1938. 

One of the main events of the year is the proposal to amend the Rangoon Uni¬ 
versity Act. Two and half years ago Government set up a Committee to enquire 
into the working of the Act and to ascertain what amendments, if any, were nece¬ 
ssary or desiraDle, The recommendations of that Committee, and the views of 
interested bodies on those recommendations, were examined /by Government, and 
an amending Bill was drafted. The Bill was introduced in the House of Representa¬ 
tives during the last session, but it is yet to bo seen whether it will be placed on 
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the statute book in its present from. The University authorities took ail possible 
steps to place their views before the House, and I trust that they will be duly 
weighed and considered. I hone that those who are charged with the responsibilltj 
of shaping and moulding the luture of this University, will bear uppermost in their 
minds that the ultimate purpose of a modern University Is that it should be a centre 
for tho cultivation and advanoemont of knowlodge, as also the training ground for 
the formation of character in the youth of the Country. As a publio mstltution the 
University has no right to ignore, but welcomes public criticism, and will do all It 
can to give effect to tho same so long as it is constructive in nature and intended to 
preserve the efficiency of work and to maintain a high academic standard. 

The desire for an investigation into the teaching conducted in the University and 
its Colleges, with a view to maLiog readjustments as the changing times and 
circumstances may require, has not only been felt by those outside the University, 
but also by its teachers. The academic body believes that such an investigation may 
most profitably be oonduoted by persons, who, by reason of their academic quali¬ 
fications and by experience of University education, are best fitted lor the work. 
The senate has from time to time since 1933 petitioned to tho Chancellor that a 
Commission of experts be appointed for this purpose. When nows was received in 
this country of the appointment, by the Secratary of State for the Colonies, of an 
Expert Commission to enquire into the possibilities for higher education in Malay, 
both the Council and Senate urged tho Chancellor to take advantage of the 
tunity to invite tho Commission to Rangoon to conduct an investigation here, Ke 
project however had to be abandoned when it was learnt that, even if agreement 
could be obtained for tho Commission to visit Burma, it would be able to devote 
only a brief period to the Rangoon University. 

In the last Convocation Address, His Exoolloncy referred to the gap that existed 
between the graduate and tho cultivator and advised University stuuents to guide 
and assist villagers in making the best use of all the means whiob are now available 
for the improvement of their comfort and standard of living. An important step 
has been taken in that direction by the revival, in an improved form, of the Agri¬ 
cultural College at Mandalay and its recognition as a Constituent College of the 
University. Degree Courses in Agriouiture were started on the ICth June 1938 and 
We look forward to tho Convocation in 1940 when the first group of graduates in 
Agriouiture, young men specifically trained for and devoted to the purpose mentioned 
by His Exceflenoy, will receive their degrees. 

While University education is primarily intonded for those within her walls, yet 
one of the University’s important functions is to disseminate knowledge In all 
possible ways. Members of the staff in the past have from timo to time delivered 
lectures of and short courses to the public. The Standing Committee of the Senate 
has now appointed a University Committee for Extra Mural Teaching and under the 
auspices of this Committee a very snccessful course of lecture was given daring 
the monsoon term. Other courses are in contemplatiou aud will be given in the 
near future. 

One of the questions tliat is attracting much attention nowdays is the question of 
unemployment, especially among the educated classes. While this problem has not 
yet attained the serious proportions it has reached in many other conntrios, it Is 
still suffioiontly grave in Burma, and is liable to become more acute as time goes on. 
Experts are agreed that this problem is primarily an economic one and that the 
only satisfactory solution lies lo a organization of the economic and social pattern 
of tho country and its people. This is a process which cannot successfully be com¬ 
pleted in one generation ; and meanwhile tho University must continue to torn out 
increasing numbers of graduates wliile we cannot hope for a corresponding increase 
in the number of vacant posts to which they may seek admission. 

Statistics reveal to ns that nearly sixty per cent of tho students who oome up to 
the University fail to get beyond the intermediate stage. It is evident that many of 
those students would have pursued quite successful life careers had they been 
diverted, at tho pro-Unlversity stage, to vocations suited to their Individual tempera¬ 
ment or ability. To effect this a reorganization of the Secondary Education system 
.is necessary, and it is gratifying to note that steps to that end are being taken by 
tlm departments ooncernod. 

In certain Eutoppan countries a different method has boon adopted to solve the 
problem, by Introdooing a numerua clauaua whereby the number of admlssione to 
the Universities is restricted. Suoh a measure may serve only as a temporary 
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remedy, bat ao tnatituion of higher learniag can jastify its adoption as a general 
policy. Espeoially in this country where we look forward to the development and 
poper_ working of demooratlo institutions I trust it will never be necessary to with¬ 
hold higher education from any person who is qualified to benefit by it. This is not 
to say, however, that the difficulty will be lessened by the award of University de¬ 
grees to all who may appear and be successful at University Examinations, irrespec¬ 
tive of whether they have undergone regular courses of instruotion or not. When 
graduates who have had the benefit of systematic training not only in selected 
branohes of knowledge, but what is equally important, in the arts of good citizenship, 
are finding the problem of suitable employment sufficiently grave, to others without 
similar equipment, it must be well nigh insurmountable. 

The contribution that the University can make towards the solution of this prob¬ 
lem is by providing the right type of education and by helping the employers to 
recruit the right kind of persons. It can get into contact with prospective employers, 
to acertain from them their requirements with respect to the number of posts avail¬ 
able under them for University trained men and women, and to the kind of training 
most suited to those posts. This information the University can place before its 
students; and such as may select definite careers can be advised and directed in thoir 
academic courses with a specific aim in view. To achieve this object the University 
hopes to establish in the near future an Employment Board. A scheme has been 
prepared for the constitution of this Board and I trust that the necessary funds to 
bring it into being will be found. In this connection 1 desire to thank the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce for their generous offer of Rs. 2,500 per annum towards the 
expenses of this Board when formed. It is a generally recognised fact that a large 
majority of students join the University with no definite career in view, but with a 
vague hope that after they have obtained tiieir degrees they would secure an appoint¬ 
ment in one of the Government Services, The Employraont Board will be able to 
present other possible careers for the consideration of newlv joined students and to 
help them to direct their studies towards a purposive end. While this Board will fill a 
much needed want, we must not expect it to be a complete solution for the unemploy¬ 
ment problem. The true solution must lie in a change of outlook in those seeking 
higher education. Young men and women undergoing training usually look on the 
University as a means of obtaining a degree for tno purpose of securing a salaried 
post. They must realise that the true object and ideal of a University education is 
intelleotual culture in the highest and widest sense. Following this ideal does not 
necessarily mean that a student beoomos unfitted to take active part in the affairs 
of life; for this ideal, truly conceived, seldom fails to be of use in securing material 
advantages. On this point I may quote the words of Cardinal Newman who says t 
“The man who has learned to think and to reason and to compare and to discrimi¬ 
nate and to analyse, who has refined his taste, and formed his judgment and 
sharpened his mental vision will not indeed at once become a lawyer, a statesman, 
a physician, an engineer, or a man of business, but he will be placed in that state of 
intellect In which he can take up any of these services and callings with au ease, a 
grace, a versatility and a success to which another is a stranger. In this sense then 
mental culture is emphatically useful." 

It only remains for me to exhort the candidates “to conduct themselves suitably 
unto the position to which by the degrees conferred on them, they have attained.’’ 
Graduates of the University of Rangoon, I congratulate you on the success you have 
achieved, and convey to you the best wishes of the University for your success in 
life. During the course of the ceremony certain questions have been put to you, 
and I am confident that your responses have come, not only from your lips but 
also from your hearts. Let me, onoe more, invite your attention to the obligations 
you have undertaken and the implications contained therein. In promising to conduct 
yourselves in your daily life and conversation as become members o! this University, 
you have taken a pledge of a fiduciary nature for the knowledge that you have 
acquired in the University can achieve nothing unless you hold it in trust and use 
it in proper and wise manner and the skill you have attained will be of no value 
in society, unless you make use of it in your daily life as a trustee for the common 
good. In pledging yourself to support and promote the causa of morality and sound 
learning you are reminded of the words “With Truth and Loyalty” which form the 
motto of our University, The undertaking to uphold and advance social order and 
the well-being of yoar_ fellow men implies that so far as you are able, you will use 
your knowledge and skill in harmonizing human relations and bring about a state of 
mutual helpfulness. You are now leaving the sheltered crlm of the University to 
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sail on the troubled waters of life. I atn certain that no more among you has any 
illusions about the grim realities that you will now bo called upon to face. Obstaoles 
will lie in your path but if you look on them as challeugea to your skill you may 
not only triumph over them but will also achieve a self-confidence and solf-oontrol 
which will enable you to face future difficulties. When you are assailed by doubt 
as to the proper course of action or conduct, remind yourself of the obligations you 
have entered upon to-day for the precepts implied in them will ever guide 
you aright. 

And finally, in addition to the fact that you hold your skill and knowledge in trust 
for the good of mankind, you are also stewards of the honour and reputation of the 
University. As members of its alumni you are now entitled to take a share in 
guiding ire future development and progress ; and if the degree with which you have 
been invested to-day has any value for you 1 exhort you to guard, most jealously, 
the fair name of the institution which has conferred it on you. 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

The following address was delivered on the 10th. December 1938 by the Hon'bla 
Pandit Oovind-Ballabh Pant at the Convocation of the Lucknow University at the 
Sixteenth Annual Oonforenoe of the University at Lucknow : — 

Education is co-extensive with human life and interests. There are several prob¬ 
lems which are peculiar to our Universities. Controversies regarding Federal or 
Residential Universities, rivalries between arts and science, the competing claims of 
modern and clasical languages, the defects of our educational system with its intense¬ 
ly literary and abstract character and tho need for giving it a vocational bias and 
introducing mechanical commercial and technical subjects to a substantial extent in 
the University curriculum have claimed public attention and been stressed by 
their protagonists from time to time. I have no desire to deal with these matters 
in detail. In the midst, however, of idiversity and variety—whatever be the form, 
the method or the content of eduoatiou—there is a fundamental uniformity. The 
entire fabric of Universities, irrespective of any apparent marks of difference of 
conflicting views and pursuits must be animated by a common purpose, a universal 
soul and reared in and dominated by high and noble ideals. 

At a time like the present, when nations are arming themselves at a furious 
pace and a world war may be upon us at any moment we should remind ourselves 
constantly of the eternal verities which form the essential feature and the real 
hallmark of University life. The ideals of a University have been defined and 
preached in no uncertain terms by writers of repute and men of letters and culture, 
and yet the world to-day seems to have sadly deviated from them, with the 
result that it is faced with a serious crisis which threatens the very existence of 
civilization. The doctrines which men of light and learning have held dear, the 
forces making for universal progress and happiness are being thrown into the 
melting pot. The prospect for humanity looks gloomy and -is giving cause for 
much concern and anxiety to thoughtful people. Recent events in the history of 
the world indicate the bankruptcy of the dominant powers. Abyssinia, China, 
Spain and Czechoslovakia bear a painful testimony to the degradation which has 
set in. There is moral anarchy in international affairs and the rule of the big stick 
and physical might has become almost universal. All that man achieved after 
oenturies of travail and tribulation seem to be crumbling into dust and the forces 
of violence and barbarism seem to be raising their head. The cherished heritage of 
centuries of human achievement, courage and sacrifice is seriously menaced. The 
atrocities perpetrated by Germany on tho Jews are simply revoltiog and inhuman 
and eclipse even the barbarities of the iron and mediaeval ages. Italy is, to some 
extent, following Germany’s example in this respect. AH this derangement of 
moral forces is not a sudden and unexpected phenomenon. The germs of tho 
disease, which has reached the culminating point in these shocking barbarities, lie 
deeper. The world has been in a state of ceaseless disequilibrium for several years. 
Panic, fear, suspicion, mistrust, consuming greed, vain arrogance and mutual 
animosities have been predominant, and the forces of reason, culture and humanity 
have been receiving a serious set-back. The hallowed names of democracy, freedom 
and liberty have heen used as a cloak for personal, racial or national 
aggrandisement. 
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What is true of the political field ia equally true of the economic. There was 
dislocation of economic forces during the war, followed by a certain amount of 
rehabilitation, which however proved unstable. _,The economic system has been 
crippled and seems to be completely out of geer since. The world seemed to be 
forging ahead towards new levels of material prosperity when the depression set in 
and the entire structure collapsed. As in the political so in the economic sphere 
fanaticism and stupid superstition to the exclusion of reason brought about a 
larnentable catastrophe. Conflicts due to unreason, cowardice and greed were 
visible everywhere. Instead of economic stabilisation, we had a series of economic 
crisis in quick succession, accompanied by currency warfare, restrictions on produc¬ 
tion, prohibition or strict regulation of imports, economic isolation and intense 
economic conflicts and antagpnism to the detriment of the entire human race. It 
IS most amazing and depressing that all this should have happened when nature 
and providence were prolific in their bounty and munificence, and when the world 
shrunk, distances had been annihilated and men and women, old and young, in 
different quarters of the globe had been brought into close and living contact with 
one another through telephone, wireless, aeroplane, radio and other similar 

blessing of science. Besides, there was no real iustification for this conflict 

and exclusive isolation. 

While until the last war the sources of man and the gifts of nature were 
hmited, there has been a remarkable progress in this direction in recent years. 

Parodoxical though it may seem, the slump and the consequential impoverishment 
were due to the existence of plenty in most countries. Since the war, the output 
of commodities has gone up considerably. The world economic surveys of the 
League of Nations clearly show that there has been a considerable increase in 
commodity out-put and what is still more important there ia an unlimited capacity 
in nature to turn out in an almost unbounded measure whatever man needs. 

While filled with an ardent desire to serve those near about you, you should not 
forget that, with the modern facilities of communication and transport, with the 
inter-dependence of nations any event of importance occurring in any country 
has its reaction and repercussions in the other happening elsewhere. You 

cannot therefore afford to be indilTarent to what is happening elsewhere. You 
will have to shoulder the burdeu of the world. If forces of reaction gain 

ascendancy in any part of the world your country cannot remain unaffected 
thereby. You should regard yourselves as citizens of the world and every¬ 
thing tending to ciroumsoribe tho field or service should be repugnant to you. 
Universities are meant to equip you for the highest and the noblest achievements in 
the widest sphere. You ahould not let your manhood be dwarfed and eolipsed by oom- 
munal oqnsiderations. Commuualism is a negation of culture and incompatible ivith a 
liberal faith. The communal virus has crept even into our educational institutions 
in some places. This is most deplorable. At least in the pure intellectual 
atmosphere of the Universities your thoughts and dreams and ambitions should tran¬ 
scend the narrow communal orbit. 

The University is a place of probation for you. You have ample opportunity for 
discipline and training. A balanced mind endowed with the faculty of reasoning and 
independent judgment is the key to intellectual happiness and moral equipoise. An 
educated man must be able instinctively to perceive and do the right thing. 

Social or economic arrangements which cannot bear the seurtiny of the cannons 
of human dignity should not be acceptable to him, and anything that bears harshly 
or unfairly on any section of the oommunity should not be oountenanood by him. 
Custom and tradition should not be a stumbiug block to him but merely a stepping- 
stone. 

A considerable section of our population is still labouring under various social and 
civil disabilities. Sometimes they are looked upon as less than human and denied 
the rights and piivileges to which every member of the public has an inherent 
right and claim, Coiture recognizes the dignity of man and regards all men as equal 
in the sight of God. A cultured person should not content until he sees sooial in¬ 
justice oompletely remedied. 

University education has coma in for a lot of criticism. Nobody can deny that 
there are many defects in it and ample room for improvement. I have myself been 
conscious of several deficiencies, some of which should in my opinion bo regarded as 
serious, but 1 would strongly deprecate the imposition of any artificial restraints with 
a view to restricting the growing tide of University education. We should recast the 
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system, but I oannot persuade myself to believe that knowledge is dangerous or that 
any man is made the worse because of the education he has received. Soma 
have gone to the length of even recommending recruitment to the public services at 
the undergraduate stage, so that students may not flock to the Universities. I may also 
add that I have no particular prejudice against Universities^ bejng maintained by the 
State. In so far as we are unable to assist the Universities it is because there are 
other competing claims on us and there are several things which must claim our 
attention first. But I would set no limit to the assistance which a University may 
receive from the public exchequer. Instances of other countries do not quite fit in 
with our own. If the State can afford this I should hold that it is the right of 
every young man to receive all facilities for intelieotual equipment and advancement 
subject to nis making such monetary contribution to it as his circumstances 
may allow. ,. , , 

Some of this confusion and this apathy towards higher education is due to the 
unemployment prevailing among the educated yonng men. Lest I should be misnnder* 
stood I must unreservedly admit that it is the duty of the State to provide fruitful 
channels of activity for all citizens and especially for the educated youth. But no 
community can live on and be fed by clerical jobs. In fact, 1 strongly hold that 
the attitude towards education as a mere passport to public services is highly 
undesirable. It circumscribes and narrows one's horizon and serves as a damper 
on one’s talents and hampers one’s spiritual growth. It not unoften results in the 
sacrifice of one’s genius for the sake of a career. 1 feel that a considerable part of 
this unemployment is due to deeper causes also. The education which was introduced 
in our country about a hundred years ago at the instance of Lord Macaulay was 
not based on any inspiring ideal. It was utterly lacking in a national outlook. The 
idea of public service was entirely absent. The system was intioduoed primarily 
with a view to producing suitable persons for holding subordinate and clerical posts 
under British administrators. Those who received education in English schools and 
colleges were for the most part isolated from the people of the country and the 
masses in the villages and town. Thoy lived and had their being in a different 
society and whil e it would not be correct to say that they lived as parasites their 
roots were not embedded in the open fields. Tlieir general attitude and approach 
towards tho vast mass of the people was as a rule undemocratic, personal 
and soma what arrogant. 

We should remodel our system of education. Simplicity and frugality should ba 
the essential characteristic of our oriental life, especially in the present stage. 
Education should aim at producing men of character and enlightenment devoted to 
the service of the people. We should aim at producing missionaries and pioneers 
who will find joy in the service of others. Tho lot of the villager is pitiable. On the 
whole rhe upper and the middle classes have thriven at bis cost, wnile to him life 
has meant unrelieved toil and drudgery from day to day throughout the year. The 
educated owe a duty to him and it must be their endeavour to lift him from his 
misery, to raise his stature and to enrich his life and bring the blessings of science, 
arts and medicine within his easy reach. 

Government has appointed several committees to examine the system of education. 
If our Universities are to play their part properly they have to adapt themselves to 
the environments in which they are placed. A University is a temple of learning 
and the teachers should be able by their example and precept to inspire those sitting 
at their feet. In such a sanctuary there can be no room for intrigue, jealousy or 
factions. To the genuine teacher, the type of man whom we want at our universities, 
teaching is not a profession but the fulfilment of a mission in which he 
finds his life. 

As I have already said the Government has appointed committees to examine the 
present system of education in all stages and to suggest such changes as they may 
consider necessary. I need not anticipate the results of their investigation and 
deliberations but I look to our Education Reorganization Committee for valuable 
advice. 1 hope that they will fully examine the scheme of basic education, which 
80 far as I am concerned has impressed me greatly. I was delighted to hear that one 
of the greatest educationists of modern times had declared that the Zakir Husain 
report was a remarkable document. It serves to link up the various subjects of 
the school curriculum with the natural environments of the scholar. This principle of 
correlation is the essence of the scheme of basic—education. I believe that the scheme 
is fundamentally sound and trust that the Committee will show us how to adopt it 
to our ciroumstauces. With a view to evolving the best method of such instruction 
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■we have started new training colleges at Allahabad and Benares, and I hope 
that the critics and sceptics will at least have the patience to watch the 
experiment with sympathetic interest, I am sure that if it is dispassionately 
examined it will not be easy to spurn superciliously the reasoned scheme 
which is adumbrated therein. 

It gives me great pleasure to offer my felicitations to all those on whom degrees 
have just been conferred. I sincerely trust that whatever be your avocation in life 
and whatever career you choose to adopt you will not forget, in the discharge of the 
duties and responsibilities which may be called upon you to perform, that you are 
educated men and have been members of a distinguished University. You should 
never fall short of the ideals for which the University stands. 

This is the time when we are shaking free from our shackles and trying to emerge 
into the fulness of national life. It will be your privilege to take part m this struggle 
for liberty and to help to usher into the society of nations that independent India 
which will be the strongest guarantee of the rights and liberties of other nations. 
But you have to perform a still higher task. Yon will have to administer the affairs 
of this free India, so that every citizen will find the fulfilment and the fruition of his 
life. You will have to fight poverty and disease, inertia and superstition, unjust 
exploitation of man by man, superficial doctrines and debased social practices. You 
must always oast your weight on the right side, whether in political or other sphere. 

Great are you responsibilities, but it is a privilege to live and to work in times like 
these when humanity is in travail and a new world is being born, a world in which 
each shall work for all and no one shall be denied the opportunity to unfold to the 

gifts of the mind and spirit which nature has endowed him with. India expects great 

things from you. She expects that you will always do your best and will be in your 
best form in whatever you do. I hope that you will not believe her expectations and 

will rise nobly to the occasion without any thought of self whenever your services 

are in demand. I conclude with the words of our national poet;— 

“Conseoration of our life waits to be received from Nature’s own hand and jt 
should accompany our training of heart, mind and imagination, a training which is 
not only for the production of timber of a high market value, if mind could be oom- 
pared to a tree, but for exhibiting the wealth of its flowers which contributes to the 
)oy of creation, often without our noticing it."—“Vaude Mataram.’’ 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

Tho following is the text of the address delivered by Mr, (7. B. Beddy, Vice- 
Chanoeller, Andhra University at the seventeenth Convocation of the Nagpur 
University held on the 10th. December 1938 :— 

On this occasion, under your Act, I have to address more partioularly the Graduates 
who are just going out into the world. I join your Cbanceilor and Vice-Ohaneellor 
in extending my hearty congratulations to tho young men and women who have 
obtained their degrees to-day. I trust that their future careers will be just as success¬ 
ful. Of course, the world is not a College. There things are not clearly marked, 
demarcated, no text books are prescribed, and no grace marks given though luck is a 
fair but fickle substitute for acaderaio grace. However, if your judgment has been 
properly developed by your education, you ought to be able to meet issues as they 
arise, thinking independently and acting manfully. I had better say at once that I 
have not come here to preach, to exhort, or talk atmospheric stuff. My purpose in 
addressing an intellectual audience has always been to present them with the prob¬ 
lems that they have to encounter, and to indicate to them the methodology that they 
should pursue in arriving at their conclusions ; Naturally I will have to illustrate by 
a reference to concrete issues, many of which are in their very nature controversial. 
I do not wish to impose my opinions: nor do I feel it necessary even to state my 
opinions. But without concrete illustrations, it would all be speaking in the air •, 
and that means speaking for the air, and empty performance which should be 
avoided. And so if onrrent questions are touched upon, it is not with the idea of 
propaganda but as points for your independent thinking and resolution. 

The days are gone by when Government service was derided as a degradation of 
patriotism. Latterly, and very naturally and properly, we have been revising our 
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previous values of public life and persona! conduct, and have come to feel that 
even the members of the old bureaucracy have not been really quite so bad as we 
had imagined and that they too had been actuated by much benevolence and efficient 
wisdom, and that therefore our gratitude is due to them. A fortiori, no sin can 
attach to service in the ever-growing national governments of India. But I have no 
doubt that in these days too, public service in the sense of political life and non- 
official work, will continue to be the greater attraction, and the larger and more 
meritorious field. For that very reason, an outline map of Indian public life may 
not be altogether without its value. 

Mahatmaji has said that the Parliamentary mind has come to stay. Can We go further 
and hold that the democratic method also has come to stay ? For without Demo¬ 
cratic methods Parliaments are a fake and farce. The democratic method implies 
not only a general mass activity and responsibility such as must be there uuder every 
form of nationalism, but individual responsibility, a sense of responsibility of 

each individual as voter and a constituent element, however small, remote and 
indirect, in the Government. I hope that my young friends going out into the 
world will honour the obligations of a democratic vote fully and always. Democracy 
and in fact every ‘Ocracy’ will be a success only when moral worth or personal 
competence and political importanoe go together. That is to say, when only men 
of merit and character exercise power aud influence. If worthless men are 
elevated to high places, whether by accident of birth or corruption by money or 
ignorant votes, the result cannot be a success. A vote is not constitutive of 

merit. It ought to be rocognitive of merit. Let us not imagine that because wa 
get a large number of votes, we are necessarily very good and great. It is a 

mistake to think that many votes bring in their train many virtues. (Loud 
Laughter). Professor Gwatkin of Cambridge used to put it humorously and 
mathematically thus “Zero plus zero plus zero is still zero.” The illusion that a 
large number of worthless votes will give you a worthy representation ought to be 
discarded. It is a fallacy to think that a large number of zeroes will give us 
either substance or quality. 

This is not a new truth. Carlyle has driven home the lesson that all human 

activity should be subordinated, not so much to the positive laws enacted 
by man, as to the eternal taws graven on adamantine tables. Human 
right and powers have to be regulated by a loyal consideration of the higher and 
more eternal laws. Drummond has said that there is a natural law in the moral 

world which you can no more ignore without serious consequences than the laws of 

the natural world or of physiology. We can defeat this party of that by organising, 

by rousing passions and prejudices. But can we defeat the inexorable law of histo¬ 

rical Karma that will sooner or later work itself out ? The moving finger writes 
and having write moves on, and not all the flow of the votes of the world can 
obliterate one letter of that fateful writing. That is why whatever the form of 
Government, there is always a call on our part for reflection, for honest criticism 
and the endeavour to weigti things in the eternal scales and live better lives. The 
ballot box is not the Eleventh Avatar of Vishnu. (Cheers). 

I am glad that we have met on an occasion when there has been a real trans¬ 
ference of political power directly in the Provinces and indirectly as by way of 
subtle reaction, even in the All-India Government^ from the British bureaucracy to 
ludiau national and nationalistic hands. It is gratifying to note that our Ministers 
have been, speaking generally, conspiouons successes. (Cheers), I do not wish to 
say anything about a Province in which I am only a transient guest (Laughter). But 
I have no hesitation in acclaiming the Madras Ministry as a set of people bent on 
high purpose who would do credit to any OoveromeDt in any part of the world. 
(Applause). Lord Erskine the other day uttered words of sincere praise in honour 
of tne Ministry. I have spoken to a good few Governors—at any rate to a few 
Governors, whether good or not—(Laughter), and they are all agreed that our Mini¬ 
stries, considering all the oireumstauees of the situation, have been noteworthy suc¬ 
cesses. I am not one of those who believe that a Governor’s praise is veiled condem¬ 
nation and curse. (Cheers). Appreciation, sincere and true from any quarter, ought 
to be dear to every heart, human enough to respond to kindness and to reciprocate 
generosity. This then is the time when we should coolly and calmly reflect on what 
are requirements of a democracy ; because reflection in troubled times or under dis¬ 
tress wiil not be regarded as having either moral value or intellectual integrity. It 
will be like repentance when you have got into trouble or after you have been 

63 
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found out. (Laughter). It is much Wtter that in this hour of general snooesa and 
good credit, when nobody oan point the finger of soorn at our Ministers, we refleoted 
on the re(jnirements of demooraoy, so that we may safeguard ourselves against 
possible pitfalls and dangers and not rashly go over tho precipice. 

If you ask me whether this thought that I am placing before you is new one, 1 
say ‘No’. It is as old as Aristotle. Aristotle pointed out how every form of Govern¬ 
ment was liable to perversions special to its constitution and suffered from congenital 
weakness whioh, unless guarded against, developed into disease, degeneration, decay 
and death. Thus monarchy, good at one time, if its power is not controlled and 
regulated by oonsiderations of equity, legality, the general good and expedienoy, 
becomes tyranny. Similarly, Aristocracy may degenerate into Oligarchy, and Demo¬ 
oraoy into Mobooraoy. No life’s process, political or physiological, has permanent 
immunity from disease and death caused by internal weaknesses or external attacks. 
Look at the curious forma that Democracy or the mockery of democracy has assumed 
in modern Europe. In Germany there is conscription of votes in favour of the Nazi 
Government. They do not have party elections but what are called one list elections 
whioh are no elections, The Government propose a list for what it calls a p^ular 
plebiscite. Voters have to say ’‘yes” or “no”, that is to say “yes”. (Laughter). There 
are no alternative candidates to be voted for. And if they do not vote for the 
Government candidate, they are given political education in concentration camps. 
(Laughter). I hope that that kind of democracy will not spread beyond the frontiers 
of the Fatherland. (Cheers). The electorates in Germany and in Italy are supposed 
to have freedom of vote. There is a story of a religious fanatio who devoutly 
believed iu God, and therefore had naturally nothing but contempt for man. (Laughter). 
Approaching one of his friends with a revolver in his hand, he said :—“'Tell me 
frankly, do you believe in God or no V Yon are free to answer as you like. Only 
I must tell you that I just now shot a man who said he did not believe in God.” 
(Laughter). That is the democracy—tho piobisoital basis with electoral conscription 
of Dictatorship that you have got in Germany and Italy, and the type is spreading, 
Rousseau was of opinion that even in England the people enjoyed liberty only during 
the elections. (Laughter). A friend of mine improved on Rousseau’s dictum and said 
that during the elootious the British citizens had not only full freedom but plenty 
of free beer. (Loud laughter). Thereafter, till the next general elections, they had 
no freedom, or free beer. 

A similar thought, though not in those terms, seems to have been expressed by a 
promlueut Minister of Madras, who is reported to have declared in connection with 
the opposition roused by some of his measures, that as he bad a majority he had 
every right to rule as he pleased till he was overthrown either by the legislature or 
by the electorate. The question is, have majorities not only the right to rule but the 
rmht to misrule ? Iu the old days, we had the divine right of kings to tyrannise. 
Have we to-day the divine right'of majorities to tyrannise ? Evil cannot be a right 
whether divine or human. Is there not something to be said in favour of the grand 
old theooratio doctrine of Islam that all secular powers, however installed, are but 
Vicegerents of God and should act as the agents and instruments of a Providence who 
is all mercy and oompassion ?—Not that the theory was universally or even generally 
practised. (Laughter). No theory ever is, not even the latest in our midsL 
(Laughter). It is because eveu democracy is liable to errors of judgment, if not 
mischief of a graver kind, that in some constitutions they have introduoed direct and 
ooutiuuous control of the people over Ministries and Legislatures by means of such 
contrivances as recall and referendum, which are a mitigation of party government 
and the plenary rights supposed to be conferred by general elections. 

But why should secular power, even elected power, be subordinated to higher 
moral oonsiderations ? What if it is not so subordinated ? The answer is, there will 
result tyranny in some shape or another; and sooner or later, tyranny leads to strife 
and civil war. Either the tyrannical government will be overthrown or the internal 
weakness thus caused will make the State an easy prey to foreign Invaders. So 
strength, stability and everlastingness depend on how earthly power, however generated 
or installed, subjects itself voluntarily to the regulation of heavenly laws. Moral laws 
are not matters of legislation. Votes and majorities do not create them and cannot 
repeal them. They are there, real, eternal. A self-government which is not nourished 
by good government will and must perish. And mis goodness must be tempered 
by the need to be strong enough to repeal foreign attacks. It cannot be asoetio 
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The great thing about England is that it is not the particular “arohy" or “ooraoy" 
that is responsible for its national and international greatness, but the spirit of 
constitutionalism; that power of self-control and innate regard for the deeper laws of 
human nature, which is so ingrained in the British character. To illustrate: The 
Liberal Government under Asquith passed legislation curtailing the powers of the 
Honse of Lords. For the last 20 years since, the Conservative Party which opposed 
that legislation tooth and nail and would not bend except under threat of the royal 
creation of sufficient Peers to force it through the House of liords, has been in 
continuous and overwhelming power in Parliament. Yet did it try to get that legisla¬ 
tion repealed ? No. Similarly, when the dynastic question about the late King arose, 
Mr. Baldwin took the Leaders of the Opposition into confidence, though they were a 
very small minority, aud managed to reach a solution by general consent instead of 
by the meobanioal force of his majority. Unless we learn how to subordinate legal 
rights and powers to the idea of moral competenoe, we shall be either tyrants or 
slaves, never free men. 

Every form of Government and especially democracy rests on two foundations. 
The first is a strong character, individual and more especially racial, with an enormous 
capacity for organisatioo. It is from this point of view that I acclaim the 
Congress as one of the greatest contcibutions to the political and moral regeneration of 
our country. (Applause). It has taught our people how to organise. But then inan 
is more than a machine. He must not become either a part of the machine 
that be has created or entirely Subservient to the machine itself. As the 
Hon’ble Mr. C. Eajagopalachariar told us the other day—what does it matter 
what a written constitution is like ? It depends on the Ministers in what way _ it 
would be worked. A written constitution adjusts itself to the character and personality 
of the Ministers. Similarly I suppose in the case of organisations. The party machine 
must be worked by men ; and when men cease to be men, they cannot work it. It 
works them. I have welcomed Mr. Rajagopalachariar’s pronouncement as a theoreti¬ 
cal introduction to the practical acceptance of the Federation, however defective the 
Federal Act might be, and I hope that my interpretation is correct. 

The second foundation is that along with strong character you must have a sane 
judgment. Will without reason, reason without will, either is an unhappy combina¬ 
tion. The two must go together balancing each other. And to-day it is on the 
Principles of Political Judgment, which 1 think will bo of some use to _ the young 
people going out into the world, in which politics are of such overwhelming import¬ 
ance, that I wish to say a few words, indicative and illustrative, but by no means 
exhaustive. 

Great men have dealt with these two subjects, namely, hindrances to good citizen¬ 
ship and hindrances to sound political judgment. Immortal Plato has told us that 
there are certain fallacies into which people fall easily. He called them “Idola”— 
idols as we might translate into English—the idols of the market, the idols of the 
cave and the idols of the theatre. It is always worthwhile to keep in touch with the 
two Fathers of political philosophy, Plato and Aristotle. Mr. Bryce, who was both 
Professor and statesman of the highest standing, has written a whole book on 
“Hindrances to Good Citizenship”, He analyses the power of money in democratic 
politics, of the press and of the various interests and how they create obstacles in the 
way of integrity of public life. Turning to ideas, there is the book on “Education" 
and “study of Sociology" by the philosopher, Herbert Spenoer, who enumerates all 
the prejudices which colour and distort our judgments. May not the Political 
Science Departments of our Universities take up this Hue of enquiry with reference 
to Indian facts and conditions and analyse the impediments that we encounter both in 
regard, to ideas and in regard to conduct, in a dispassionate and scientific manner ? 
It has been said, I know not with what amount of truth, that our Municipalities and 
local bodies have not functioned properly, "Why has this been the case ? And in the 
larger political life too, have not communalism and other factors vitiated the discharge 
of our duty as citizens ? A Political Science Department should not be content with 
such general statements like these. It must collect the data, analyse and draw 
specific, and if I may say so, quantitative conclusions as far as possible. Is it not 
very easy in India to pass on a nostrum on the ground that our ancients believed 
in it and had prescribed it ? The appeal to ancientry—has it the same 
power over the different races in the world ? And if it has not, what are 
the causes that give it such a widespread currency amongst one people rather 
than another ? Why are some progressive and some regressive ? I was one day 
talking to a friend of mine who was praising our ancients—I mean the Hindu anciente. 
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I do not want to touch any other ancients (Laughter); it is only with my own 
anoients that in these days of communalisrn I can take some filial liberty—and he 
was telling me that onr anoients know everything and it was only we, their modern 
descendants, that were rotten to the core, wretched, weak, disunited and demoralised. 
According to him, our anoients knew everything except how to produce a decent 
posterity. (Loud laughter). Shall we accept the old, because it is old, adopt the latest 
beoanse it is the latest, or should we treat each idea and prescription on its merits 
and adopt or reject according as it suits or does not suit us ? 

And what is meant by ‘suits’ ns ? Suits to preserve our ancient culture, to revive 
it and give it fresh currency In this new world or suits to make us a strong and 
powerful people prepared for the tasks of the present and fho future ? What again 
IS meant by ‘us’ ? Hindus only V Or an India in which the Hindus and Mussalmans 
and Christians and Parsees will all be Indians first, Indians next and Indian always 
and all through ? Thus you see how points of view have to be taken into account; 
how evalution proceeds on the basis of the policies we adopt. Does this not'show that 
several of the slogans and sutras of our political life can only he relatively true— 
true from certain points of view or tor certain purposes, the importance and 
adequacy of which have also to bo determined separately ? All around us, to use 
Plato’s expression, there are oaves, and theatres, and markets, which the sensible man 
should he careful to avoid ? 

Take the term “National Education”. Which nation's ? The Hindu nation’s or the 
Muslim or the Christians ? Has it or has it not a revivalistio flavour ? And can we 
unite our people on the basis of a revival of the past ? Has not the past _ divided 
us ? If there is a chance of real unity 'oetween all the classes and communities in 
the oountry, aye the castes too, can we secure it by going back to ancient cultures 
and customs ? Or will it be by evolving a future in which the ancientries of each 
and all of us would be duly modified and sub-ordinated to the requirements of an 
Indian India ? Hupposing in place of National education, we employ the term 
‘Nationalistic Education’, will it make a difference, emphasising a futurist outlook ? And 
again will it help if one people, namely say the Hindus, adopt the forward-looking 
policy while others in their religious or other ueal, adopt the backward looking 
policy ? Shall we not test the political ideas recommended in this and other ways? 
And also adjust action to the bounds of the feasible and the possible ? 

Let me get away from what yon may regard as side glances at current 
issues. As Seeley has said—History is past politics ; and politics is present 
history. Therefore, the larger factors that have moulded history might help us, 
If we can gram) them aright, to form helpful judgments in politics. Thinkers have 
believed in a Science of history. And there have been written a number of Inter¬ 
pretations of History, dealing with the great, the fundamental causes that have moulded 
the destinies of races. It is impossible to deal with all of them here or even 
with any one of them in detail. I can only touch and go. John Morley has said 
that the two most powerful and abiding factors have been religion and economics. 
One deals with the soul and the other with the stomaoh. And both are perennial 
influences. But has religion been the same potent force in all communities and 
countries ? What is its power amongst the Hindus, the Mussalmans and the rest 
in India ? Why is it that some religions are more tolerant than others ? Some 
religions are aggressive ; some are widely indulgent ? As regards economics, wa 
know in a general way that poor people, if they are powerful, plunder rich people 
if they are powerless. Poverty gives a motive for invasion. But without power, 
victory cannot be won. And what is it that gives power to races ? Is not power, 
even without poverty, an incentive for aggression ? Do races ever have enough ? 
And are we trying to cultivate the faoulties and activities that lead to racial 
power ? Which has the more potent influenoe in the Europe today, religion or 
race and economics ?—race for political purposes being defined not as the 
anthropological race, which will make the Germans and us, for instance, one 
people, but linguistic, which seems to be the most powerful factor. Have not race 
and economies in a large measure superseded religion as a factor in the development 
of States in the modern world ? And what exactly is our situation in this 
respect ? The biological interpretation stresses the importance of race, of instinct 
and will, and the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest, Soma 
historians have held that i the downfall of Greece and Rome was due to the 
stock degeneracy produced by malaria. The mosquito is thus a factor in history ! 
Works have been written on degeneration, individual and racial. Is not one sign 
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of degeneration the incapacity to translate ideas, which are easily acquired, into 
action and conduot ? The ethical interpretation holds that good always succeeds. 
But in the argument, it equates good the qualities that lead to success, and very 
nearly transforms itself into the proposition, not that good prevails, but that 
what prevails is good. And yet, however we define virtue and good, unless they 
conserve and promote power, permanent success and survival will not be possible. 
One of the eternal problems of life is how to correlate truth, power and goodness. 
Politics, not being a field of abstract doctrines and dogmas, compromises, conserva¬ 
tive and promotive of power, are necessary, and to that extent truth and goodness 
must make themselves flexible and elastic. And they do too to the accompaniment 
of commentaries and explanations. There is a school of thought in our country 
which does not believe in struggle, and competition, necessarily involving aggression 
and suffering. They would like to see the historical process of struggle abolish and 
the millennial process of complete peace and non-violence established as the rule of 
the universe or at any rate of India. Is this realisable ? I have already referred to 
those who wish to blot out the Universities and stop this exploitation of nature, 
which carries with it the exploitation of the weaker man. Buckle is the answer 
to this. In this great book he has shown that the moral conduct of men and races 
remains about the same from ago to age and that therefore the key to progress, 
which is more rapid than moral evolution, cannot be found in ethical changes. It is 
in intellectual progress that you must find the key to all the tremendous changes 
that have taken place. Intellectual progress in science and in Applied Science is 
responsible for the rise of nations. Intellectual sterility leads to downfall. But 
again suppose the intellect is coupled with a strong will. It may give light for 
other people to walk by. Will it enable you to walk by it yourselves ? Is the 
Elan Vital an acquirable faculty ? What a welter the world is. We are talking of 
human brotherhood and Mahatma Gandhi has most sublimely illustrated it by the 
Harijan uplift movement. (Applause). But in Germany the Jews are being 
persecuted and iu the British Colonies, Indians continue to be treated as untouchables. 
Is Manu an episode of Hindu history or is he the eternal old Adam of human nature, 
who can never be left out of account ? I trust that this digression into the spacious 
field of interpretations of history so extremely sketchy and incomplete, will give you 
an idea of the modes of testing current policies. 

In India there are at present three or four ideologies, all of which deserve your 
attention. You must determine for yourselves which you will adopt and by which 
you will be guided. Firstly, the Capitalistic idea. But capitalists have never opposed 
regulation of the rights of property within limits. As Lord Salsbury once put it 
“in a sense we are all socialists now” and have been so for at least a century. In 
the principles of taxation, protection given to labour, old age pensions and so forth, 
socialistic economies have been liberally introduced. Secondly, there are the socialists 
of varying degrees of radicalism. The communists are for re-ooustituting society on 
an entirely different model. But none of these are democrats. The communists 
certainly believe in the totalitarian principle, the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, And 
the present autocrat of all the Russia’s, Joseph Stalin, seems to be a greater believer in 
chopping off heads than in counting them quietly. He too has now introduced 
Capitalistic elements into Russian economy—and national elements also. Capital 
and Sex cannot be abolished, but only regulated. 

There is a third voice in India, the Gand hian, noble, idealistic, sublime in many 
respects. Mahatma Gandhi tries to inculcate a new moral and evolve a new type of 
society, based on the two cardinal doctrines of non-violenoe and truth. As deduction 
from non-violence, we have the following policies—abolition of the police, abolition of 
the military and a State with no coercive power. The State must be a school, not a 
barracks ; and a school without a cane. From what be regards as truth combined with 
non-violence, we have an educational system which is to be self-supporting and which 
will inculcate the virtues of a self-contained life, the introduction to the self-contained 
village and to a non-oompetive, non-aggressive national economy. His rural recons¬ 
truction scheme—what Mr. Kuraaiappa calls decentralised production—all these are inten¬ 
ded not so much to create a new nation, as we understand nation, hut a new society. 

But as I said before in the field of politics, unoontaminated doctrine is impossible. 
And we have accordingly compromises. The author of non-violence supports the em¬ 
ployment of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. His followers are for the Indlanisa- 
tion of the Army and for universal military training. And the Congress has aopolnt- 
ed a Committee to suggest ecouomio planning for the whole country with Mr. 
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Jawabarlal Nebru, whose doctrines are the opposite of those that emanate from 
Wardha, as the Chairman. Nor is truth averse to coalitional bargains such as have 
characterised ordinary oppositions and parties. 

I mention these things merely as subjects for serious refleotion. I have no opinions 
to ^ive on this occasion. For my purpose is to make you think. Not would 1 
advise you to decry a doctrine simply because it cannot be immediately adopted whole¬ 
sale and unalloyed. A practical test is, Will it lead to such betterment as would 
compensate for the sacrifice of its purity ? Mr. Kumarappa’s views have been severe¬ 
ly criticised by the young Andhra economist, Mr. Narayana Prasad and others. But 
then, has any philosophical doctrine, any religion or philosophy, ever received^ per¬ 
fect illustration in this cantankerous world of ours ? As Shelley has put it, the 
white radiance of Eternity become impure and distorted as it comes through the 
many coloured dome of humanity, Do we therefore deny the ,presence and value 
of the eternal Eight ? The other day a Congress friend of mine in the Andhra 
Senate moved a resolution for organising a Universtity Training Corps. And when 
he was asked how he reconciled this with his dogma of non-violence, he cleverly 
replied; “As individuals we believe in non-violence but not as Government.” 
(Laughter). True, it has sometimes been said that the meek shall inherit the earth. 
I ask how far below the surface. (Loud laughter). The Madras Premier also accepts 
the principle of force in governments and is not afraid to illustrate his present faith 
by action. It is no reproach to him that politics inevitably functions at average 
human level and will not ascend flaming into high heavens however much we provide 
it with doctrinaire wings which fail to flap in our heavy atmosphere. 

But this much must be said in wholehearted admiraliou of this latest gospel 
of human salvation. It forms a single logical philosophy of life, well-knit and 
inter-related in all its parts. If we honestly and sincerely adopt that philosophy 
of life, should we not resolutely carry out its corollaries ? Or should we say that 
because the corollaries appear to be impossible of operation, therefore, the 
philosophy must be rejected or modified ? Let us at any rate examine the 
postulates on which rests this noble philosophy and gospel for all nations, or 
rather for a humanity nationless and perhaps stateless. In saying this, I want my 
friends to realise that I am giving a place to the most remarkable genius that 
India now possesses along side of some of the greatest lights and leaders of man¬ 
kind, all of whom have been mystics and all oi whom had introduced an element 
of peace, sweetness and grace into life’s tempestuous relations. Have not “our 
hopeless bauds been clinging to their cross of hope ?” "When I went up to 
Cambridge, the first thing I was asked to do was to write an Essay on Ideal 
States from Plato’s Eepublic dowm to Mr. H. G Wells’s Utopias. In my essay I 
pointed out that Plato was very logical, that he said that the world should be 
ruled by philosophers and he also kid down a doctrine in which I cordially 
concurred, viz., that philosophers should be spared all domestic cares and worries 
(laughter) without however bciug obliged to lead the miserable life of bachelors, 
(Renewed laughter), and suggested a compromise on communistic lines. Plato 
starts with his Ideal speculatively formed and deduces from it institutional 
consequences. H. G, Wells reverses the process and imagines a future which will 
be created, not by moral ideals descendiDg on the earth, but by the present 
operative forces reaching their logical culmination. I told my Tutor that William 
Morris appeared to me to be the best of all, because by the very title of his book 
“News from Nowhere”, he had frankly and honestly admitted that ideal States were 
not possible of realisation, (Laughter), 

What then is the place of mystic idealism in politics ? It has certainly a 
place in individual life, a big place. But has it an equal place in racial and 
national ? Martyrdom in individuals is regarded as a sublime sacrifice, ever to be 
venerated. But could we preeoribe martyrdom to whole races and nations 
Disarmament is good. But if one nation disarms while the rest are piling up their 
military eslablisbrnentB, is that not the way to racial subjection and suicide ? But 
all the same, there is a logic in it which we admire, and a beauty of thought and 
feeling and a gracious nobility that elevate and inspire. Economic competition 
should go ; and if that is to go, we should limit our wants and desires. We 
should lead simple lives, get back to a rural civilisation. There is still another 
postulate, voluntary limitation of families I Sublime. But would village civilisations 
be able to stand the onslaughts of modern urbanised civilisation ? And is it not 
euriouB that Geimany and Italy are trying to increase their populations just as our 
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aocientB did ? True, exploitatioa o£ natare leads to the exploitation of man, Let 
me illustrate. Oil is of special importance. So the powers want to acquire the oil 
fields of the world by depriving the weaker races of such oil fields as they possess. 
They want iron. Therefore they must conquer the countries where there are ores. 
They want rubber. Therefore, they enslave Africa. Thus, exploitation of nature, 
innocent as it ought to be, has undoubtedly led to the slavery of the weaker Mople. 
When we think of all this ghastliness, it does seem to us that the simple life 
would be a solution, provided it could be practised without danger of subjugation 
and ultimate extinction, _ . t j- 

What is the object of out nationalism ? Is it to strengthen India as a nation 
or is it to create a new type of society in India, which would lead the way to a 
world renovation ? Have not these two ideas got mixed up in our country at the 

E resent time ? And have not persons who voted as nationalists been wrongly and 
y way of confusion of thought been regarded as adherents of this philosophy of 
life and its deductions ? (Cheers). Patriotism and nationalism are the very life and 
atmosphere of Germany, of England, Japan and other countries. But these particular 
reconstructions of society and dtata are not thought of anywhere except in India. 
We recommended these particular ways of social and racial salvation to Abyssinia, 
to China, to Czecho-slovakia, to the Spaniards and to the Arabs in Palestine. But 
it does no appear as though any of them listened to us in the least or ever would. 
Shall we then say that the.se are the special requirements of India only ? And 
will India thus rendered unique be able to hold her own ? 

There are three methods of evaluation of political ideas, which we somehow mix 
up in our country. There is the speculative method. An idea is good in the abstract; 
therefore let us try to institutionalise it immediately. As an aspiration it has a 
value. As a leaveu and an influence, it has a value. But it it made us unique and 
weak, it will have value only as an example to be avoided. Speculation may taka 
another aspect, namely, revival of an impossible past. It is easy to appeal to 
masses on the basis of ancientry, of national this and of national that, meaning the 
primitive this and the primordial that. I understand that some people are trying to 
solve the question of school buildings by saying that holding classes under trees Is a 
national way of housing classes. I do not mind holdings classes under a mango tree, 
if you are not anxious to see the mangoes there. (Laughter). Surely open air 
sohools cau be recommended on modern grounds without dragging in anoientry. Can 
we carry anoientism farther and say that it would be a fine tribute to our still 
more primordial ancestors if we all take to dwelling in trees and thus solve the 
housing problem ? (Loud laughter) The most practical methods are the historical. 
What has been the process of history so far ? Shall we adjust ourselves to that or 
shall we try to hold up history or reserve the engines ? 

But if there is a contradiction between the moral ideal and the historical process, 
does it not mean that every endeavour should be made to achieve a new and higher 
synthesis, trying to combine as much idealism as possible with actualities ? It seems 
to me that this is the great task before us and indeed of all humanity not yet dead 
to oonsoienoe. Reconciliation between ethical needs and historical requirements—that 
1 b the problem. We cannot do without Mahatma Gandhi. Nor could we do without 
historical evolution. Could we oombine the two ? Could we not have large economio 
planning of the Russian model and at the same time develop cottage industries 
not necessarily by hand labour but by the supply of cheap power, as has been done 
throughout North Italy, where in the Lake regions every house almost has its 
electrical installation for industrial purposes ? Has not Mahatmaji done a great 
servioe by emphasising neglected aspects of social and economic endeavour. 

Mr Jawaharlal Nehru has been advising us to think internationally. This is a 
variety of the historical method known as the comparative. We compare the political 
situation and the economic condition of the States now existing and see how best we 
can cope with the task that these developments impose on ns. You must make a com¬ 
parative study of the different states and societies including their economio, political, 
military and other organisations, and see how you should adjust yourselves in order 
to be able to equal them and play a creditable part in the shaping and re-shaping 
of the world. And thinking internationally suggests that we should be modern in our 
thought, outlook and organisation. We seat a hospital ship to China which contained 
modern surgeons and modern implements and not Mantra and Tantra experts. You 
cannot be thinking internationally and at the same time acting anciently. It is a 
fallacy, I think, to hold that there is a battle of ‘ooraoies’ going on in the world now, 
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Are all the democracies on one side and are all totalitarian states on the opposite ? 
Is Russia a democracy ? Whas it not till the other day in open alliance with 
France ? Are not international alliances based more on interest than on any other 
consideration ? Poland has been under a dictatorship all these years. And yet till 
the Czeoho-Slovakian inoident, it was an ally of Franca. There may be some truth 
in this battle of ‘ooraeies’, but is it the whole truth ? Is it not to the interest of 
France, capitalistic and nationalistic, to be in alliance with Russia, communistic, 
nationalistic, in order to meet the German menace ? Is there not further the fallacy 
of thinking that all the suffering nations are democracies and the aggressive ones 
non-demooratic ? Is China a democracy ? Has it not been under the government of 
a party, the Knomintang ? Are all the nnder-dogs democrats ? Some people appear 
to be inciind to think that every oppressed nation is a democracy and every oppressor, 
non-demooiaoy, as though democracies do not know how to oppress, though we in 
India do not know that the British democracy cau be oppressive. When we are told 
that our frontiers are not now at the Khyber Pass but in China, on the Ebro, in 
Czeoho-Slovakia, and on the Jordon and all sorts of outlandish places, I sometimes 
wonder whether, unknown to ourselves, our Capital has already been shifted to 
Moscow. (Loud laugher) 

But thinking internationally is a method of politics which is iudispensable. It will 
save us from ancientry, the archaic and the obsolete and unhistorical approaches to 
problems. It will keep us modern, a task which is by no means easy in India. 

As I have said, the great task of India is the bringing about of a synthesis be¬ 
tween the ideal and the historical, between the essentials of our racial cultures and 
the requirements of a modern or a futurist Indian India. If the past cannot give 
us a common ground we must contrive to secure a future that will. Furthermore, 
remedies which are not perfectly good may not be rejected if they are of some value 
here and now. Remedies are of three types, palliative, presentivo and curative. While 
health and hygine should be our main pursuit, remedies may not be ignored so long 
as we are suhieot to ills. Amongst these acts of synthesis or of remedy, the most 
important is the Eindn-Muslim question. It is the dearest wish and prayer of^ my 
heart that Mahatma Gandhi, the siucerest ambassador of Hindn-Muslim unity, will be 
able to bring about concord and union in the very near future so as to make a 
national state in India possible. (Hear, hear). 

We are often told that wo must preserve our culture. What then is the relation 
between power and culture ? It seems to me that culture without power is like a 
lamp without oil. (Cheers). It will flare up for a moment and die out. Here is a 
quotation from a recent speech of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore who puts it with his 
usual power and point; 

“We cannot go on blindly following the advice of the so-called friends of our 
conntry and let them exploit onr resources for themselves. We need to keep pace 
with the march of time and specially require industrial enterprise and soientifle 
cultnre. The days of courting poverty and plague in the name of spiritualism have 
gone for ever and we must realise that, however great our civilisation might be, it 
will crumble to dust unless we have adequate power to raaintaiu it.” 

This is the reason, namely, attainment of power, why I have been imploring the 
Congress to enter the Federation and guide the destinies of onr conntry. The Congress 
is in power in the majority of lodian Provinces. No Governor-General dare ignore the 
Congressmen in the Central Legislature. I am perfectly certain that no Federal Ministry 
worth the name could be formed without a predominant representation or an adequata 
representation of Congressmen. I do not know why my Congress friends feel ditficnlt 
or do not accept the odds such as they are, with suflioient self-confidence and deter¬ 
mination. Their inflaence will be far greater than what may be represented by their 
numbers, because they are a power in the country, and a power in the Provinces. And 
they cannot be relegated to a position of insignificance in the Central Government. It 
would be a day of pride and of deep gratification to me and glory to the country—I 
say this in spite of differences—if accomplished gentlemen of the type of Mr. C. 
Eajagopalachariar—not that there are not equally capable men in other Provinces 
(Laughter and Cheers)—are enthroned in places from which they can shape tho 
destinies not of a single piovince merely but the entire country and give our mother¬ 
land a bigger standing in the international world, irrespective of Party. I am sure 
the good wishes of all will be with the Congress, for thoy can secure the conquest of 
power from England, its transference from the British into Indian hands, better 
probably than their political rivals in India, 
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There are safeguards in the present constitution. But these safeguards come into 
operation when matters reach a crisis, when the patient is, as it were, on his death 
bed. But Aristotle has laid down more than 2,000 years ago safeguards of a far more 
fundamental character, safeguards for all time and all constitutions. The Aristotelian 
safeguards are a permanent hygiene of the body, promoting daily health, daily vigour 
and ensuring a long life. First, vigilance. The people and the members of a_ Party 
must be vigilant. They must, within limits and subject to the law of moderation, be 
free to oritioise the doings of their leaders, criticise with charity, fair-mindedly 
and with constructive purpose. "Without vigilance, any party will degenerate. A party 
which resents criticism is on the high road to become a deadly superstition. Secondly, 
moderation in the exercise of power. That is the spirit of constitutionalism which 
prevents perversions over-taking constitutions. Thirdly, consideration for those who 
have been displaced from power. This is the great code of honour of European 
politics in general and of English politics in particular. You never see a Prime 
Minister of England treat the leaders of the Opposition as anything but equals. 
The consideration, the honour shown to them, is one of the factors that has 
contributed to the charm and sweetness and harmony of English public life. Without 
such consideration, there would develop a spirit of civil war which will weaken the 
State, both for purposes of internal good and safety for external attacks. These 
safeguards are not intended merely as exercises in sentimental philanthropy ; they 
are to bo practised for the sake of the healthy growth of political tradition and the 
stability of constitutions. 

I would add just two more sentiments before I conclude. Let us not bo narrow¬ 
minded in our political views and thooghLs. We must not treat those who do not 
agree with us as though they are Mlechohas, and while removing social untouchability 
inflict political untouchability. Let us credit every one of our people with patriotic 
motives and objects however much their policies and methods differ from those 
which we consider the true ones and the right ones. As a matter of fact, did we 
not the other day go into deep, sincere mourning over the death of Kemal Pasha, 
the great Ata Turk, instinctively thereby recognising that all patriotic excellence has 
not Seen caste in one mould or is made to flow in one direction, but that there are 
other types also that are patriotic, nationalistic, efficient, capable of raising fallen 
countries into a now vitality, without adopting either our special philosophies or a 
revivalistio tendency ? Certainly the Ata Turk did not illustrate, preach ot 
exemplify any of the doctrines which are now so current in onr country and which 
have become mixed up with nationalism. He was a stern reformer, who ever looked 
forward and upward, never backward. There was no question with him ot reviving 
ancient Turkish customs, which he ruthlessly abolished. The Arabic script was 
changed and the Roman substituted. In regard to that most difficult and delicate of 
all problems, the problem of the Purdah, he enforced tha most revolutionary 
change. He put down the Moulvies and Mullas of Turkey and showed himself a 
person who was determined to Europeanise the country without ceasing to ba a Turk 
and in order to save the Turks from subjection to foreign powers. Japan also has 
become Europeanised in its material aspects while remaining true to Japan in soil 
and spirit. This is a lesson which I trust will not ba lost on my 
countrymen. 

None of us need go about, as though we have established a monopoly of virtue 
for ourselves, dividing the people, so to speak, into castes and outoastes, and refusing 
to extend the benefit of a charitable judgment to those who, in our view, are hetero¬ 
dox. Let us admire excellence of every type and variety irrespective ot party. What 
a sublime sentimeut it is of Mayura, wbo iu his Sarya Bataka, has described as the 
sublimest attribute of tha Sun that his rays fall with equal grace and tenderness on 
the hard, sharp, frowning peaks of mountains and on the soft lotus buds, greeting him 
with a blushing smile in the morning 1 My dear Guru, Mr. Gokhale, used to say—'let 
us spiritualise our public life ; and charity is the essence of spirituality. Iu Judging of 
policies and political parties and persons, let us, after the manner of the glorious life* 
giving, life-enhancing Sun, allow the benefit of the best possible interpretation to rest 
on every action that we feel obliged to criticise, and on all persons and parties with 
whom we have differences, and thus achieve grace, beauty, harmony and united 
strength in out pnblio life, for the sake of our country. 
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The Osmania University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr.O, R. Reddy, Vice- 
Cbanoellor, Andhra University at the annual Convocation of the Osmania University 
held at Hyderabad In the year 1347—Falsi (1938) 

Hyderabad occupies a most important place in the cultural, the social and the 
political history of India more especially in relation to the Andhra people. Until 
the fickle fortune of history brought about the separation, the Ceded Districts and 
the Northern Circars were a part of this Dominion ; and if they had continued to be 
still a part, Hyderabad would have been almost oompletely and at any rate in maje¬ 
stic predominance an Andhra State. Even today Telingana forms a major portion 
of the Dominion and the Andhras the majority of the citizens owing devoted and 
loyal allegiance to His Exalted Highness. The sources of the Andhra History are 
now within your frontiers. Warangal was the capital to Kakatiya dynasty and it 
was the watershed from which three streams of history have flown, the great Empire 
of Vijianagar, the Reddy Kingdom of Kondivedu and Eajahmnndry, and the Velema 
States. In literary history Warangal remains immortal as the scene of the great 
poet Pothanna’s translation of the Bhagwat Parana. 

Hyderabad has justified its pride of premier position by the progress it has achieved. 
It is not a mere imitation of the British Raj or other Western models. It is a 
Swadeshi product—constitutional Khaddar if you like, woven by Indian hands, 
fashioned by Indian History and Indian genius, and shot with the colours and glory 
of Hindu-Muslim oo-operation and fraternity. It is a racy product rooted in our 
soil and deriving its sustenance from that Htndu-Muslim Unity conceived and promoted 
by Moghul Emperors, like Akbar the Great. The history' of Hyderabad is one 
in which Hindus and Muslims could take equal pride. Hindus have occupied very 
high places in the administration of the Dominion, both Civil and Military. The 
armies that fought for its integrity were largely composed of Hindus and more es¬ 
pecially, if I may be permitted to say it, Andhras and Reddies. Hindu temples 
have reoeived full protection and patronage and it is general knowledge that some 
of the Nizams paid devotion to Hindu Sanyasis as to their own holy men. 

The Dominion occupies the heart of India. It is from certain points of view the 
heart of India, something higher than a mere geographical centre. It has evolved a 
new civilization, which might properly be called Dakkani civilization, and in later years 
His Exalted Highness’ Government have spent enormous amounts for the preser¬ 
vation of the glorious Buddhist vestiges and sovereign triumphs of art, which are 
the wonder of the world,—Ajanta and Ellora, rook-out temples decorated with the 
most delicately drawn frescoes inside, the rock-cutting typifying the strength of 
giants and the engineering skill of supermen and the frescoes the infinite and deli¬ 
cate grace of the Divine feminine in human civilization. 

In tracing the lineaments of this Dakkani civilization, symbolic of what the heart 
of India would have achieved had it not suffered arrest and diversion, I may be per¬ 
mitted to mention the special afifinities between the Muslims and the Andhras. 
Architecture and Art took a synthetio turn and even religion did not escape this 
process of this higher synthesis. Pothuluri Veerabrahmara, who caught the Islamic 
spirit of Monotheism and its social democracy, fiercely denounced caste among the 
Hindus—“What oaste shall I describe myself as belonging to these worldly men 
and fools ? My caste is oo-extensive with Universe.”^ The Mahal at Chandragiri 
situated about 40 miles from my native place of Chittoor, reveals the influence of 
Muhammadan architecture. I am told that tha corridor of Ibrahim II’s tomb at 
Bijapur is essentially Hindu in style. 

Addanki Gangadhara Kavi dedicated his Tapti Samvarana Upakmnam to Ibrahim 
Kutuhshah of Goloonda and, in his description of the Court of Ibrahim, he refers 
not merely to the ambassadors of the Gajapathi and Narapathi Monarohs, but to the 
Poets versed in the eight languages and to the Pandits who were authorities in the 
Vedas, Bastras and Puranas. Ibrahim beoomes in Telugu Jliulk Ibha Ram and he is 
described as being very fond of listening to the Epics and Legends of Hindu India. 
It is of peculiar interest to note that the first poem written in pure Telugu, without 
any admixture of Sanskrit or derivatives from Sanskrit, namely Yayati Charitra, 
is dedicated by its author Ponnigaiiti Telganna to Amir Khan, an officer of Ibrahim 
Kutubshah. Malla Reddy, the famous poet and author of “Shad Chakravarthi 
Uharita," described himself as having visited the Court of Ibrahim Mulk by invita- 
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tlon, and in a laudatory verse compares him to the moon at which the dogs keep 
braying, meaning rival poets and kings, a verse the spirit of which is more com¬ 
mendable than its poetry. 

Akkanna and Madanna are famous names in Dakkanl history. They were the 
Prime Minister and Commander-in-Ohief respectively of Tana Shah, the last of Gol- 
oonda Saltans. Akkauna’s three nephews occupied responsible posts in the Qolconda 
State. One of them was Qopanna, the immortal Ramdas of Bhadrachellam fame. 
Even today visitors to Goloonda are shown a particular room in the Fort as having 
been the scene of the imprisonment of Ramdas for having embezzled State moneys 
in order to beautify the temple at Bhadrachellam and decorate the holy images with 
costly jewellery. The legend has it that Rama and Lakshmana appeared before Tand 
Shah in the guise of the messengers of Ramdas and paid him the moneys due, and 
that Tana Shah, realising afterwards the Divinities in human form that had appeared 
before him, blessed his good fortune and praised the Almighty in ecstatic joy for the 
great favour shown to him—an instance of how closely Hindus and Muslima began 
to blend into one spiritual shape. And Tana Shah’s name has passed into the large 
receptive catalogue of Hindu .veneration. 

To have become in ever increasing measures the confluence of Holy Sangam of 
Hindu Muslim civilization must serve as an inspiration for greater achievements in 
the future and I have no doubt that the present policy of His Exalted Highness 
and his Government under the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydarl is steadily and broad, 
mindedly marching towards that unity of the dis-severed soul of India which is our 
goal. 

It is now, as 1 said before, almost exactly 30 years since I first visited Hyderabad 
as the guest of Mr. Hydati. Impressive as Hyderabad then was, it has beaten the 
most optimistic anticipations of progress by the achievement of the succeeding years, 
To day from every point of view, Hyderabad is in the van of substantial moral and 
material progress m India and may be regarded as one of its Flag-bearing States. 
But the iDoreasing association of the people with the Government must be pursued 
steadily and the people also whatever their creed and mother-tonme, whether 
Audhras or Mahrattas or Muslim.s, should taka a patriotic pride in the Dominion and 
see to it that its integrity and historic personality are maintained and promoted. 
I would want the people of this Dominion bound in mutual love and in oommou 
loyalty to His Exalted Highness to promote the economic prosperity and the cultural 
advancement of the State and to become, in finer measure than now, a voice in 
their own right, which will carry its message of hope to All India and evoke echoes 
of admiration from the world outside. 

The Dominion has a great mission to fulfil in justice to ils own history as well as 
the future of India. It is the oustodiaa of the Moghul tradition of Hindu-Muslim 
Unity and their partnership in the secular field of citizenship. The greatest 
safeguard of a constitution is not its form, but the identity of interests between the 
Rulers and the Ruled and their devotion to the good of the State and its progress 
and strength, for a progress which does not increase the strength of the race is no 
progress out a disease leading to decay and degeneration. The mirror of Hyderabad 
must refleot the light of Akbar the Great all over India. 

Already through the Archaeological Department the Dominion has done sublime 
service to ancient Art and Sculpture and has acquired an international status as a 
guardian of Indian culture. 

I expect Hyderabad to bo a firm promoter of University education in all its 
Departments. It is to me as to all Educationists a matter of the deepest gratification 
that the Osmania University, which has struck an independent line of its own and 
had added a new note of impressive grandeur to our system of University eduoation 
has been a success, in which not merely Hyderabad hut the entire country 
could take legitimate pride. As an Andhra, 1 may be permitted to rejoice specially 
in the fact that its location bears a Telugn name “Anhika Metta” meaning the 
supreme height, whilst the capital of the Dominion itself is in the Telingana; and we 
Andhras are proud that we are the location for all tho metropolitan activities of this 
great Dominion. 

The chief credit for the organisation of the Osmania University on lines of 
conragoous originality belongs, if I may recall a historical fact within my personal 
knowledge, to my Right Hon’bla friend Sir Akbar Hydari and I trust that it won’t 
be regarded as a sign of vanity and that most incurable of all vanities—senile 
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vanity—if I recall how 1 was consulted by Mr. Hydari as he then was, frequently 
during the inception of the scheme and more especially in regard to making Urdu 
the mediom of instruction, which I strongly supported. I remember the pride that 
Mr. Hydari took in the Translation Department which he instituted and the way he 
used to draw my attention to the various publications, and how I on my part 
felt that whatever was possible in Urdu today would be equally possible m 
Hindi, Telugu and every other Indian language the very next day and that therefore 
the Osmania University was making no local but an All-India contribution of the 
highest and most fundamental value to our culture. I have no doubt that this 
originality of outlook, breathing faith and confidence in the future of Indian languages 
and culture, will actuate and is actuating the various departments organised here and 
that research and creative activities will in consequence find memorable illustration. 

The way in which this University is fostered by His Exaited Highness and the 
Government should be an object lesson to every person and to every Government 

There is one point which I have for years felt to be one of the defects of Indian 
administration in general. Women’s progress and women’s needs have not received 
the attention due. Their education, general as well as special, such as Domestic 
Sciences and Arts, the extensive organization of separata hospitals for women and 
children and a widespread system of Women’s Technical Schools for teaching, child- 
welfare and hygiene, first-aid, values of foods, scientific cooking, dress making, laundry, 
music and painting ; and in the higher collegiate grades of education. Sciences aud 
application of Sciences required to make the home efficient, all these must be orga¬ 
nised ; and I would even recommend the organization of a special department for 
these purposes. Unless for a half century at least such a department is organized 
to function, the necessary motives and pressure for providing funds and promoting 
these measures will not be forthcoming. , , . 

In pride and fullness of heart as an Educationist I beg to congratulate the 
Sovereign, the Government and the Dominion on the success achieved by the 
University, The band of young, accomplisbed and enthusiastic teachers 
composing the different faculties are a team which the greatest Educationists m 
India would be proud to captain. The researches accomplished and going on and 
the investigations in the theoretical and applied fields of Science inoluding Zoology, 
Physios, Chemistry and Civil Engineering and History aupr not merely an All- 
India but an international future for the Osmania. To be the first to recognize an 
Indian language as a fit medium for TJuiversity culture and to have made the Uni¬ 
versity founded on that principle a centre of modern research, these are the aocom^ 
plishmeuts for which India must bo eternally grateful to the Dominion. 

It is a matter for prefund national gratifioa,tion that the grand buildings of the 
Osmania University^the grandest college buildings known to India and memorable 
triumphs of Indian arehiteoture—are designed with Akbaresque imagination in a 
Hindu-Muslim style, being an original and impressive combination of the Saracemo 
and the Ajanta models. They are a visual demonstration of what could be achieved 
by a happy blend of the two civilizations. 

1 seem to be carrying coals to Newcastle. Yesterday at a lunch I suggested that 
Hyderabad should do pioneer work in acother field by establishing a domestic 
Science College of University grade teaching upto B. Sc., (Honours) and the 
M.So. standards. I was informed by-Miss Pope and the Vice-Chancellor that they 
had already a fully drawn up scheme which has been approved by the Faculty. If 
this College on really uptodate lines is established, it will be a big institution, most 
useful and also of scientific and onltural value and the only one of its kind in 
India. 

Ancient books deserve no less attention than ancient monuments. In 1927 I 
organised an expedition of Pandits for collection of Telugu manuscripts in the 
Dominion and within a short time they brought back over 600 Palmirah-leaf books. 
Whereas in the case of an ancient monument people have to go to the locality 
where it is situated to enjoy the sight, the books can go where the people are and 
their reach is larger and more facile. I am happy to be able to say that Government 
have already thought of this and are considering measures lor organizing publioations 
of this kind. , , , , , , . 

The Translation Bureau of the Osmania University has already developed into a 
general publioations department. Your Pro-Vice-Chancellor is fully alive to the need 
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of bringing out original treatises embodying the lectures delivered and the researches 
conducted. In a few years there will be books impregnated with the personality of 
the Faculty Members, rioh in literary qualities and more attractive to the general 
reader and the regular students than translations however good oan ever be. Then will 
Urdu reach the fruition of its potentialities as a medium of modern education and 
iu reaching that status enable all the sister languages of India, by example and 
helping hand, to reach equal heights of value and importance. 

There are. certain Qelds of modern sciontiflo research—pure and applied—which 
are in my opinion possible only for the Osmania University to organize in view of 
the heavy finances involved. Only the generous and enlightened Government of 
Bis Exalted Highness oan find the moneys required and that moral enthusiasm. For 
instance, a laboratory for Atomic Physios. If such institutes are established the 
Osmania University will even now and immediately become an All-India attraction to 
researchers in science and applied science, the Nalauda of modern scientifio culture. 
When we release how discoveries in Agriculture and applied Chemistry have 
redounded to the fabulous prosperity of Western countries and how the field of 
developments in this direction is by no means exhausted and nature still calls for 
exploitation the contribution that the Dominion can make to the cultural standing 
and the material progress of the country appears to be boundless in 
its magnitude. 

I would like to say one word before passing on to address the graduates more 
directly. It is not enough that the Dominion should oast an eye of kindly favour, 
love and benevolence of the Andhra University. Even unions of hearts and the 
grace of love has to be institutionalised in marriage as otherwise it would work 
havoc on society. So also the present gracious contact between His Exalted Highness’ 
Dominion and the Andhra Desa will have to be given an institutional form in the 
cultural field—the one field where no contentions are possible and in which harmony 
and identity of interests so naturally prevail. How that may be achieved is a 
problem to be solved; but 1 do not despair of a solution. We must re-unite the 
broken threads of history and restore unity of spirit. To mention a possible instance, 
if in the matter of Sanskrit and Telugu publications to be brought out by the Dominion 
Government the agency of the Andhra is invoked, it will be readily accepted us a 
duty and honour. 

Graduates and students, I heartily congratulate you on the degrees you have 
obtained, which mark. I believe, a high standard of real and practical knowledge, for 
which you ought to reel deeply devoted to the munificent patronage of His Exalted 
Highness. I hope going through a college and graduating will not fill you with an 
undue sense of self-importance. Heveience to your elders is a quality which you 
cannot dispense with so easily or so soon in your careers. As an English writer of 
great power has put it, “remember thou art a chicken just hatched with a shell 
still on thy head,” the shell I suppose being represented by the Academic cap. 
Life’s sterner trials aie ahead of you and they cannot be faced without a serious 
course of apprenticeship in the schools of experience and under persons of ripe 
wisdom. Even politics to be an useful pursuit cannot dispense with the necessity of 
apprenticeship. Alexander the Great is credited with the saying “for my physical 
life 1 am indebted to my father but for my spiritual to my teacher." I wonder if 
that sense of reverence for the teacher is as strong to-day as it should bo and 
as it has been traditionally amongst us. “It js not enough that you have gone 
through a college" as Mr. Chapin put it. It is more to the purpose “if a college 
has been through you” i. e. if you have acquired not merely knowledge but the 
disciplined faculties by which new discoveries and inventions are made and new 
situations are adequately faced. Enthusiasm which cannot survive the impact of 
facts and the test of realities is mere froth which betrays shallowness of tue soul. 
You must have heard of the strike fever, which seems to have seized some of the 
students in British India. I trust guidance by teachers and parents will not suffer 
impairment in this Dominion as it has to some extent in the provinces 
outside. A sense of modesty is morn often a truer sign of profundity than 
assertiveness and dogmatism. Socrates was called wise because he claimed that 
he was only a lover of wisdom and not its possessor like the Sophists. Owing to 
this very modest manner in which he rated his own deep knowledge and wisdom, 
he has been elevated to the throne of Philosophy. Nor like the Athenians be vola¬ 
tile and lovers of change for its own sake. Tnoso who grow from within, as a 
result of their felt needs and experiences and struggles, change more slowly than 
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imitators of foreign fashions and the latest developments of Europe. A love of 
novelties and hollow echoing of other people’s latest revolutions in the economic or 
political field, ignoring the fact that these revolutions are the products of their 
history and their conditions, does not bespeak a sure aptitude for real enduring 
progress or its safe foundation. 

The felt presence of the Eternal is the most sustaining power for righteous con¬ 
duct. It is not necessary to have recourse to supernatural arguments to prove that 
such a felt presence is a positive fact of life. 

The great Philosopher Spinoza taught us to conceive things Sub-species eterna- 
tatis. He was a Pantheist iike the Aowaitees of the nindu fold and the Sufis of 
Muslim. Whether this Eternal is an objective fact or not, a little reflection will 
show that it is an almost permanent subjective feeling, a form of perception, as the 
Philosopher Kant would have put it, and therefore, at any rate, a fact for us. 

I may illustrate this truth in this way ; two persons fall in love with each other 
and each imagines, nay more than imagines, feels deeply to the inmost core of his 
or her being Uiat the other would remain for ever and ever the same attractive, 
charming and obliging person—a beauty that will be a joy for ever. Of course all 
married people know that this is not in reality the case, that change overtakes 
sooner or later, generally much sooner than imagined, and not always for the better. 
And yet at the time of falling in love, this idea of possible change, though intellec¬ 
tually it may be perceived as a fact or rather a possibility, is not and cannot be 
felt as a reality, but the feeling and the entire soul’s reaction at the time and for 
the time being proceeds on the basis of eternal youth and beauty. Waves echo the 
ocean ; moments reflect eternity. 

It has been well said that man proceeds to acquire wealth as though he will 
never know old age aud death. This illusion of Eternity, granting that is not an 
objective fact, is a very powerful and abiding factor in our life. I wonder if it is an 
intimation of immortality, akin to those famous and profound intimations, of which 
Wordsworth sang in one of the sublimest of English Odes and in the moving little 
piece so touching in its pathos and simplicity “We are Seven.” It seems to me that 
here is a positive approach based on felt experience, felt not merely by isolated 
individuals but by widest commonality, to ideas of God and Immortality. The cul¬ 
tivation of this sense of God and Immortality is the highest inspiration that human 
nature is capable of and the firmest support in ail its trials and tribulations. May 
this sense bo an abiding and growing regulation of your lives, and may you all 
conduct yourselves and act as Immortals in tbe bands of the Almighty. 


The Benares University Convocation 

In the course of his address delivered at the annual Convocation of the Benares 
Hindu University held at Benares on 17th December 1938, Sir Sarvapalli 
Sadhakrishnan said 

“If Britain fails to develop in time a strong and self-governing India, she 
cannot escape the destruction which has overcome empires as proud and seemingly 
as firmly rooted as her own”. 

“Great Britain”, he said, “can work for a liberal and democratic civilisation by 
transferring her empire into a commonwealth of free nations and that will be her 
greatest contribution to a better world order. It is difficult to understand her foreign 
policy or her Indian policy. It is unimaginable how Great Britain and France could 
view with indifference if not sympathy, the consolidation of the dictatorships. One 
explanation is that class feeling nas prevailed over patriotism among the Governing 
classes of Britain. Another is that the British people have lost their ambition and 
their ingrained sense of being the greatest power in the world and so have yielded 
to other powers and themselves suffered a loss of strength and prestige. 

“In a disordered world we seem to occupy a sheltered position and enjoy in 
some measure the amenities of civilised life. In the British Empire our position is 
a junior and subordinate one. So far as our defences go, we are in a helpless 
condition. Even now a great safety of our country is growing up in the Fat East 
and its tremors are felt in Siam and Burma. Germany is striving to extend her 
influence through Asia Minor, Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan to the frontiers of India. 
In tbe dangerous condition of the world, where three great powers are acting in 
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concert, adopting the doctrine of force as the inspiration of their policies, Britain 
must reafiSrm her faith in freedom and democracy, not by words but by deeds and 
weld together the different dominions into a unity on the basis of devotion to these 
ideals. Self-interest, international decency and justice demand the establishment of 
self-government in India. The most urgent problem is to work out a federation 
not on the lines of the Government of India Act but on lines which will foster any 
further internal unity among the different communities and between provinces and 
states. 

When 1 was a student nearly thirty years ago, we had a great faith in the ideals 
of science and education, democracy and peace. With the growth of science we 
thought pain would be conquered ; with the spread of education and enlightenment, 
we imagined that we would banish ignorance and superstition; with the extension 
of democratio institutions wo hoped that we would remove all injustice and move 
towards an earthly paradise : with the increase of humanitarian sentiments we thought 
wars would be abolished. We believed that we could use iatelligeuce in our dealings 
with physical environment, our social institutions and our inmost selves ; we assured 
that it was all a question of technology or engineering like control of floods or im¬ 
provement of communications. Science has increased in its range and scope, education 
has spread widely but we are not so sure to-day that life is rioher or the future 
brighter. 

“The failure of these intellectual devices to improve our social relations has brought 
disappointment to the human soul. We Cud that the creation of ideal human relations 
is a different problem from the mastery of nature. The problem of living has become 
much more complicated and the mood in whioh we have to face it is not that of the 
self-complacent intelleotual. If mankind finds itself in a mass, if things whioh should 
contribute to humanity’s wealth have become an occasion for failing, it is because 
our conceptions of life are suporfioial. Human nature is not a matter of surfaces but 
of strata, of external experiences, of reflective oonsoiousness, of moral and aesthetic 
apprehension of religious insight. Every stratum has its own life. We have diseases 
of the body as well as of mind. If cold and catarrh are illnesses of physical nature, 
if error, prejudice and falsehood are defects of our mind, lust, anger and jealousy are 
deformations of our heart. However much wo may progress in the conquest of natural 
forces or in the control of social injustices, a very important part of the human 
problem will consist in the disciplining of our wayward desires and the 
achievement of an attitude of poise towards the inevitable limitations of 
finite existence. 

“You will be able to cope with the new problems, if you have caught a little of 
the spirit of this place. The true significance of a city or a country as of a person 
lies not in its face but in its spirit, not in its geography but in its history. Here, 
in this city you feel the unseen presence of sages and saints who rose from time to 
eternity, and fashioned the destiny of a race. When your Vice Chancellor started 
the idea of a Hindu University, there were many who thought that he was entering 
into controversial regions and it would be difficult to give the students the essentials 
of the Hindu faith in a non-sectarian manner. The difficulty of Hinduism, as of 
Other religions, has been the emphasis on the insignificant. We quarrel about the 
casual interpretations, forms and ceremonies instead of insisting on the unifying 
devotion to the permanent truths. The essence of Hinduism is a living faith in 
spirit and man’s capacity to assimilate it. Rites, forms, ceremonies, institutions and 
programme are subordinate to this end. The central fact of religion is the felt 
existence within us of an abounding inner life which transcends consciousness, a 
secret spirit which haunts unlike a ghost or a dream. We feel certain powers 

moving within us, we know not what, we know not why. These vague intuitions, 

these faint dreams are far cries of the universal dwellings in us and the functiou 
of religion is to make our souls sensitive to the universal. In man alone does the 
universal come to consciousness. He alone is aware that there is a universe, that it 

has a history and may have a destiny. He feels most fiercely the adventure of 

awareness, the possibility of doom or deliverance. Religion appeals to the inward 
man, a stranger who has no traffic with this world. It is the core and centre of his 
being in which he strives to set himself in direct relations to the All. To develop 
the spiritual dimension we may have to withdraw our souls from the flux of 
existence, endure an agony of experience or travel barren and atony wastes of despair. 
When once this recognition arises pride, prejudice and privilege fall away and a nety 
humility is born in the soul. 
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“Tbe uniDterrupted continuity of Hindu civilisation bears witness to its vitality. 
The vitality of a living organism is to bo measured by its power to carry off the 
waste matter which would prevent its pewer functioning. When it fails to do this, 
it ceases to be creative, it is really dead, only a corpse. The most urgent question 
for Hindu Society to-day is whether It has life enough in it to overcome the 
obstructions within its two organism. If we trv to embalm the present social struc¬ 
ture, if we strive to defend the separatist tendencies of caste and the disabilities of 
the Untouchables, we will be disloyal to the spirit of Hinduism. AVe canot defend 
an unjust order of things and prai.se God. Faith in the one supremo means that 
we, His off-spring, are of one body, of one flesh—the Brahmin and the Harijan, the 
black, the yellow and the white whoso prayers go upto one Qod under different 
names. It is our own flesh that is torn when the sncIl explodes, that is piorced by 
the thirsting bayonet. The dignity of the individual who is the lamp of spirit 
become the paramount consideration, if society is to survive. I have no doubt that 
when the world gets together and when a creative commonwealth is projected, India 
would be called upon to supply an indispensable part of its design for living. 

“Men, as we find them, however, are artificial products, We are made one way 
and society remakes us in another way. Our relationship with fellow-beings have 
become unnatural and artificial. We are made to feel, not that we are human but 
that wo are Hindu or Muslim, French or German, Jew or Gentle. Our barbarous 
laws and institutions seduce us from our natural feelings of sympathy and fellowship. 
Fear, suspicion and resentment arise and wars which become each year more des¬ 
tructive are waged for the glory of the national abstractions of race and nation, 
class and creed. The world cannot permanently organise its life in an unjust ana 
unnatural way without reaping chaos and conflict. The root cause of our present 
trouble is an independent world worked on a pnrticularist basis. If moral principles 
are set at naught, if we are not faithful to the instinct of the common man, nemesis 
will overtake ns. 

“The world has seen a number of civilisations on which the dust of ages has 
settled. The jungle has conquered their great centres and jackals howl there in the 
moonlight. The spade of the Archaeologist uncovers for us dead cities that we may 
behold in them our pride and our shame. AA'e are assured that whatever may be the 
changes and developments, the solid structure of Western civilisation was itself en¬ 
during and permanent, but we now see how apailingly insecure it is. The menace 
of war has been a writing on the wall. The present world situation is a spiritual 
challenge. We must cither accept it or perish. It is not safe to be Immortal. Evil 
systems inevitably destroy themselves by their own greed and egotism. Against the 
rock of moral law, earth’s conquerer.s and exploiters hurl themselves eventually to 
their own destructions. AVhilo yet there is time, there is not much left, we must 
take steps to prevent the helples.s rush of mau to bis doom. 

“Democracy docs not moan a dead level in character and contribution, ability and 
insight. It is an equality of opportunity in matters of food, health and education. It 
implies economic justice if wo are content with anything less ; democracy is a mockery. 
Economic justice involves a reshaping of the cconomio order. Capitalism is criticised 
from different points of view but here 1 may just indicate how it affects a democratic 
policy of life. By permitting a staggering degree of inequality with its inevitable 
consequences of poverty ank lack of opportunity for masses of men, women and 
children it produces social disturbance. This inequality is morally dangerous. It 
encourages the privileged sections of society to live in waste and luxury with an 
utterly false sense of values in a callous disregard of what superior privilege means 
to the victims of the process which accords to them the privileges. 

"The religious tradition of India justifies democracy and If she has not been 
faithful to this principle she has paid for it by her suffering and subjeotioa. Spirit is 
never more persuasivo than when it suffers silently beneath the heel of oppression. 
Democracy is an achievement forged in tho fires which make a nation’s soul. When 
I speak of democracy, I am referring not so much to parliamentary institutions as to 
tho dignity of man, the recognition of the fundamontal right of all men to develop 
the possibilities in them. The common man is not common. He is precious, has in 
him the power to assert his nature against the iron wob of necessity. To tear his 
texture, to trample him in blood and filth is an unspeakable crime. 

“The freedom of expression is the only way by which we can let truth work on 
the minds of men. If we repress freedem of speech wo make truth subservient to 
the interests of the powerful group. The increasing regimentation of mind and the 
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propaganda by which we hope the people with false news and keep then 
Ignorant of the facts even in so-called domocratio countries show how parasl- 
tioal groups govern in them. A free press is an essential elements of a free country, 
but ft must be a responsible press. A corrupt press will poison springs 
of social life. 

“A new generation is growing up with a new awareness of the oneness of 
humanity. It understands that peace is a positive achievement, oalling for high enter¬ 
prise. It is aware that world peace demands world justice and the obstaoles to it 
are In tho hearts of men whlon have been corrupted In their prides and jealousies, 
in their attachment to comforts and possessions at other people s expense. National 
ambitions and racial passions blind us to real ends and long views. Onless we re¬ 
move the sources of injustico and fear, wo cannot make the world safe for peaoe. 

The history of man has been a continual struggle between the ideal of a moral com¬ 
munity and the immoral forces of greed, stupidity and violence, individual and 
corporate. We must refine tho spirit of patriotism so as to make it a pathway from 
man to mankind, A world conference to examine territorial grievances, control of 
raw materials and possibilities of collateral disarmament and establish the freedom of all 
nations, small or great, weak or strong, may bo summoned and if the powerful 

nations approach the task in a chastened spirit and in the faith that nations like Indi¬ 

viduals aro groat not by what they acquire but by what they resign, we may got 
near our goS.” 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The following is the address delivered by Sir Maurice Owyer, Chief Jnstioe of 
India at tho annual Convocation of tho University of tho Punjab held at Lahore on 
the 22nd. December 1938 

I propose to taka for my subjoot this morning a comparison between the two 
systems of government which have come to bo known as democracy and totalitaria¬ 
nism. I make no apology for doing so, for I am not going to talk politics. All the 
States of the world, willingly or unwillingly, are having to group themselves under 
one banner or the other; and I would ask you to consider for a few minutes with 
mo this morning what is the essential difforonce between the democratic and the 
totalitarian State. I will try to examine the question in as Impartial and unprejudiced 
a manner as I can; for It is not only one for tho political philosophers, for those 
scientific Inquirers who seek to define and classify the constitutions of States; It 
has become a question which is going to touch intimately the lives of all of ns and 
on which wo shall all have to make up our minds, whether we wish to do so or not. 
I am anxious to avoid political controversy, and In anything that I say I must not 
bo taken as implying any critioisra of other countries, who aro entitled to prefer 
their own forms of government, I do not however conceal whoro my own allegiance 
lies, and those who believe in one of those two systems of government and reject 
tho other are also entitled to testify to the faith that is In them; and indeed a faith 
which a man is ashamed to proclaim openly is soarcely one worth having. 

It is a commonplace that wo aro the unfortunate and alarmed spectators. Those 
who, like myself, begin to see tho threshold of age not so very distant from them, 
cannot but contrast with amazement tho last fifteen years with tho earlier and longer 
portion of their life. It is not easy, casting the mind back to a period even as late 
as 1923, to recall to-day the political scone of that tirao. Then democracy and 
democratic ideas were still in fashion. Tho War bad been fought, and, whatever 
people may say at the present time, had been fought with the sincere and jiassionate 
belief that it was to make tho world safe for demooracy. The worst 
part of the past-War economic crisis was over, and the world seemed about 
to enter upon a stable and reasonable prosperity in which the typical political 
unit was tho democratic SState. I do not deny that there was a critical 
attitude towards representative institutions in many countries, but It Is not 
unfair to say that these criticisms were directed rather against the working 
of the institutions than against the institutions themselves. For demooracy 
was still regarded as the normal object of constitutional development. The 
Kussian Government, it is true, disclaimed any sympathy with demooratio ideas 

65 
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In the liberal sense •, but Russia, whether by reason o! its geographical position or 
the peculiar temperament of its people, had always stood on the edge of the 
European orbit. In 1923 the Fascist revolution in Italy was not a year old and was 
probably regarded by most people as a temporary aberration on the part of a 
country which had always shown a remarkable partiality for the conceptions of 
government favoured by the Western democracies. The general confidence felt in the 

8 olitioal future of Europe is wall shown by an article writteu in the 1926 edition of 
16 Encyclopedia Britannioa by an eminent Professor of Political Theory and 
Institutions, who speaking of the years 1910-26, used these words :—“Thus this 
period has brought forth important developments in international, federal, national and 
local governments. It will stand out also as one in which the nations have been 
coming nearer to one another in constitutional thought and in forms of 

governments. 

To-day how different is the scene 1 There has been a profound revolution in 
political thought throughout Europe and the course of that revolution is perhaps not 
yet run. Everywhere the democratic idea is seen to be on the defensive : and not 
only its existence but its philosophical basis, which to most of us had almost 
acquired the sanctity of a theological dogma, is challenged and flouted, It is true 
that the language and phrases of democracy are still current, and it would almost 
seem as though the modern dictator thought it worth while to attempt to persuade 
the world that his new-fangled system represented a more vital type of democracy 
than that which the old-fashioned liberalism had so signally failed to keep alive. Wo 
still find elections and representative assemblies in the totalitarion States which are 
declared to be far more representative of the popular will than any democracy could 
be ; and though for obvious reasons it is impossible to test the truth of the assertion, 
it may nevertheless be true that it was the machinery of representative government 
itself whioh brought the totalitarian State into existence. But it was never more 
necessary than to-day to look more closely at the facts for the purpose of 
discovering the substance whioh lies behind the outward forms of government. 
It was only a little time ago that one totalitarian State introduced, amid much 
popular rejoicing and with a great deal of what in other branches of life is known 
as publicity, an ultra democratic ooustitutiou; hut there was a notable decrease of 
enthusiasm when it was discovered that only approved members of the party in 
power were permitted to offer themselves as candidates at the first elections to the 
new representative assemblies. 

It is not then so much the forms of government which have changed as the 
spirit in whioh government is now carried on and regret it as we may it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to assert that the typical form of government in Europe has become 
the totalitariau State, This form of government is self-confident, aggressive, and 
menacing; and at the present moment the clash between the democracies and 
totalitarianism is the main pre-occupation of international politics. The immediate 
consequences of this clash of ideologies, to use the current teim, are manifest enough; 
but its potentiality for evil is greater still. There were in Europe before the 
War both democracies and military empires but that did not prevent the 
existence of a distinctively European civilization, in which all the States in Europe 
felt they had a share. The general tendency too was towards representative institu¬ 
tions, and lip-service was always done to the principle of demooraoy, however much 
the military empires might diverge from it in practice. To-day no one would have 
the hardihood to assert that there is still a single and indivisible European civilization. 
The lines of cleavage are too wide and too deep ; and it has become less and less 
probable that the two systems can continue to co-exist in the same oontinent. In 
theory perhaps there is no reason why this should be so ; but the principles which 
the totalitarian States profess and the policy whioh they follow make it inevitable 
that their economy should be on a war footing. I do not at all mean by this that 
their one and only purpose is war, but that their political system is such that 
it can only be carried on and made effective if the nation as a whole is organized as it 
would be organised in time of war, A moment’s reflection will show that this must 
he the case; for in no other way could a State regulate in such detail the sooial and 
eeonomio life of its citizens, in no other way could it prevent the infiltration 
for foreign ideas possibly hostile to the regime, and in no other way could it mould 
and determine publio opinion, And it is here that great danger lies; for a State 
organization whenever a conflict between itself and another nation less well-equipped 
and prepared becomes aoute. Ordinarily the passage of a nation from peace to war 
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will not be accomplished without a profound convulsion; but in the case of a nation 
constantly organized as though for war, the passage from one stage to the other may 
be almost imperceptible. 

What then is the essential difference between the democratic and totalitatarian 
State ? A statesman a politician, a constitutional lawer, a man of affairs would per¬ 
haps each give a different answer to this question and each answer would no doubt 
have in it an element of truth. To enumerate all the differences between them would 
involve me in a discussion which would extend far beyond my limits of time this 
morning; but if we look behind the outward form and try to penetrate to the heart 
of the matter, I think that we shall And certain points which can be regarded as of 
primary importance. 

The first is the existence in the demoora tic State of the rule of law. The second 
is the right in that State to hold and to express one’s own opinions and beliefs. And 
the third is this that a democratic system of government in one of whioh is 
the personality of the individual man and woman, whereas the other 

system is based upon tho conception of a State as an organization 
apart from and superior to the individual men and women who compose it, demanding 
from them complete and uncomplaining subjection, asserting all rights and conceding 
none. Let me say a few words about each of these. 

The basis of all democratic government, the true guarantee of the safety and 
happiness of the individual citizen, the greatest safeguard against tyranny and 
tyrants, is the rule of law. Now the rule of law means in the first instance a state 
of things in which all men are equal before the law, so that none can claim 

from a judge any rights or privileges other than those which th6_ law gives 

him and cannot point to rank or wealth or privilege as entitling him 

to something whioh cannot equally bo claimed by his fellow-citizens. But it means 
a good deal more as well. It means that cases are judged and decided according to a 
fixed and defined law and not according to the whim or fancy of the individual 
judge. There are many lawyers |)res 0 nt here today, and they know only too well that 
the existence of the rule of law doos not, and cannot, make the law always a certain 
thing. The reason for that is tho immense complexity of human affairs, so that it 

is not always easy to know what the particular legal principle is whioh be 

applied in order to arrive at the correot solution of a dispute. But that does not 

mean that the legal principle itself is in any doubt ; it is the application of the 

principle whioh causes the ditliouity ; and that is why in all oivilized States the 
legal profession is a necessary part of the machinery of the State and has almost 
as important a share in the administration of justice as the judges themselves. We 
may regret that this attempt to secure a more perfect justice has made the 
attainment of justice more expensive than it ought to be. But let me quote hero 
a passage which occurs at the end of Gibbon’s famous chapter on the history and 
principles of the Roman law. “The experience of an abuse from whioh our own 
age and country are not perfectly exempt may sometimes provoke a generous 
indignation, and extort the hasty wish of exchanging our elaborate jurisprudence 
for the simple and summary decrees of a Turkish oadni. Our calmer reflection will 
suggest that such forms and delays are necessary to guard the person and property 
of the citizen, that the discretion of the judge is the first engine of tyranny, and 
that the laws of a free people should foresee and determine any qnestion which may 
probably arise in the exercise of power and the transaction of industry. 

I invite your attention to that pregnant phrase : “the discretion of the judge is 
the first engine of tyranny” that is to say, a tyrant cannot afford to allow all oases 
without exception to be decided according to fixed principles of law; there comes a 
point when the judge must be allowed a free hand. And it is a necessary oorollary 
that the judge must bo a man in sympathy with the Government, because no totali¬ 
tarian State can admit the possibility of any State official who differs from the 
declared policy of the State, much less one who criticizes it. The judge must there¬ 
fore reflect the policy of his masters. I have even read a speech of a Minister of 
Justice in one of the States in which it was said to be the duty of every judge to 
decide the oases coming before him as he knew the dictator would wish to have 
them decided. There is no room here for the rule of law. Where the judge Is In 
doubt, he must decide ; as he know. The Government would wish him to deoide ; and 
if he is trying an opponent or a critic of tho Government, what security has the 
latter that he will have a fair trial ? 
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But, you will say, supposing the judge is completely independent and bound by 
the rule of law, must not his administration of a harsh or cruel code for that very 
reason be itself cruel ? And, If so, may not your just and inflexible judge become 
himself almost an engine of tyrauny ? That is a criticism which requires to be 
answered, but I think that the answer is plain, An independent and independent- 
minded judge cannot Indeflnltely continue to administer unjust law without becoming 
critical of them ; and if they appear to him unjust in the sense that they shock his 
consoienoe, he will find ways of mitigating them. So in England at the beginning 
of the last century, when it was a capital offence to steal property over the value 
of 40 shillings, jurymen whoso oonsoiences were offended by the law did not shrink 
from returning a verdiot that the property stolen, whatever its real value might be, 
was worth not more than 39 shillings. In this way the independent judge, however 
cruel and harsh the laws may be which he has to administer, does ultimately 
become the focus of criticism and reform; and the rule of law, if 
it Is given free play, will always in the last resort defeat a dictator. 
And it is for that vary reason that no totalitarian country can at the present time 

afford to allow the rule of law to exist in the State. I do not for a moment mean 

to say that there are no upright judges in these countries, able and willing to decide 
all ordinary cases with the strictest regard for law and justice ; I am referring 
rather to oases which have what I may call a political flavour ; and I do not need 
to say that those are the oases which may most nearly affect the lives and fortunes 
of oitizens who become involved in them. 

Thus you see the Importauoe of maintaining and strengthening the rule of law. 
Do not believe those who say that it is a hindrance to progress and who are anxious 
to take a short cut to the millennium. Where popular libortios are concerned, a 
short out will be found every time to be the longest and most dangerous way round. 

The second thing is the right to hold to express one’s private opinions and 

beliefs. In some ways this is bound up with the rule of law. For here again the 

totalitarian State oanuot, if it Is to survive, allow the public expression _ of any 
opinion contrary to that held by those for the time being in control of the machinery of 
government. They must present to the outside world a single front which they can 
claim to represent the opinion of the whole country. Think for a moment how far a 

policy of this kind must lead you. If there is to be only one opinion expressed, every 

source of a possible contrary opinion must be rigidly controllod. One doctrine must be 
taught in the schools and in the Universities. The press must speak with one voice 
only ; and for those who seek to oritioizo in private, there must be the prison or the 
concentration camp. In no other way can the regime survive. That is on the 
negative side ; but the positive side is no less drastic. It necessitates a complete 
control of the young at the most impressionable ages in their lives and it embraces 
ali the malignant and ignoble arts of the propagandist whose business it is to compel 
the people at large to believe tliat which the Government insists that they shall 
believe, to feed them with coloured and distorted nows, and to dress up truth herself 
in the trappings of a harlot. 

It is strange that governments are to be so expressive of the popular will, should 

find it necessary to prevent their people, so far as possible, from coming into oontaot 

with public opinion elsewhere. But is there not hero a lesson for all democratic 
States ? For a democracy ought at all times to have the courage to hear the truth 
just as a democratic leader ought always to have the coinage to tell it. And this 
alone should be sufficient to distinguish between the two systems ; for truth is in 
the long run the only effective propaganda and there is an astringent and tonic 
quality about it which vitalizes those who are strong enough to have it, 
whereas the other propaganda is like a drug which first intoxicates and 
then stupefies. 

Lastly, I oome to that distinction between the two systems which is based on a 
conception of the State which recognizes the personality of the individual and not 
on the State as something apart from and superior to the individuals 
who compose it. 

We have men always organized themselves into political societies ? Was it not 
in the first instance for common defence and protection, and with defence and 
protection once secured, did not the advantages of mutual cooperation, whether social, 
political or eoonomio then become manifest ? But this is only to say that mankind 
IS the parent of the child, civil society ; and the conception of a State as some- 
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thing superior to the oitizens who compose it is of comparatively modern growth 
and has no historical justification whatever. We owe duties, it is true ; but wo owe 
them to our fellow-oitizens. We can be called on to contribute with our propertv 
and even with our lives for the safety of the community in which we live; but ft 
is out fellow-citizens who cail upon us, just as we have the right to call on them. 
Wo respect thoir personality, as we ezpeot them to respect our own ; and we assert 
no rights against them which we are not willing to oonoode ourselves. 

This conception of a polity of men united in the fruition and performance of 
mutual rights and duties, eaoh regulating his oonduot by a due regard to the interests 
of his neighbour, is now looked upon as an anachronism and a folly; and its place 
is to bo taken by the more grandiose conception of the omnipotent and infallible 
State. I confess that I find this a very dreadful thing. An organism which owes no 
duties to any but itself can recognize no rules other than its own desires as binding 
upon it in its dealings with either its own citizens or with other national organisms. 
And this is indeed the claim which is made, that rules of morality binding netwoon 
man and man have no application in the care of the State. It need cause ns no 
surprise that in places where doctrines of this kind prevail the personality of the 
individual is no longer of any account and that pity and mercy are regarded with 
contempt as relics of a by-gone and effeminate age. And then in the relations 
between State and State is it not a necessary corollary that force is the only arbiter ? 
Buoh are the doctrines openly proclaimed by nations who but a few years ago 
solemnly subscribed an international undertaking to reject forover war as an 
instrument of policy, 

A little reflection will show the eztromo convenience to those who maintain it of 
the doctrine of the omni|)oteot States. ¥or when all is said and done, what does it 
mean ? The State is for this purpose no more and no loss than the party or group 
who for the time being are in control of the machinery of government and of all 
the resources of the (state itself. It gives them as it were a philosophical justification 
for their own existence and for continuing to do what seems good to them: and their 
claim to be the mouthpiece of the Stafo effectually conceals the fact that they are in 
truth the moutbpieco of the party in power. 

Nothing, it is said, succeeds like sucooss : and there cau bo no doubt that the 
apparent success of some ‘of the totalitarian States in more than one field of 
human effort has attracted to thorn a great deal of admiration, followed sometimes 

by that imitation which is believed to be the sincerost flattery. I do not deny that 

some of the results achieved have been very considerable, at what cost of human 
Buffering and misery it would perhaps be well not to inquire. But I have tiied this 
morning to put before you the other side of the picture and you must ask yourselves 
the question whether these materials and sometimes brilliant sucoesses have not been 
purchased at too high a price. It may be that they will give the ordinary citizen 
complete security from external danger together with the means, if be caves to use 
them, of being a perpetual source of apprehension to bis neighbours ; but to achieve 
this he must abandon the rule of law and be must no longer claim the right to express 
what opinions he will. But, you may say can we uot achieve the same security and 
still retain those privileges which we have been taught to hold so dear ? And to this 
the answer would bo that it is in your power to aohiovo it, but that like other 
valuable things it is not to be achiovod without au effort. Think for a moment of the 

conditions which rendered tho rise of totalitariau States not only possible but even 

probable. A distracted country, torn by faction and class struggles, and lacking firm 
and disinterested leadership, must always be fruitful soil for the growth of those 
dooUines which I have doscribed to you this morning. For in suoh oiroumstanoes tho 
ordinary citizen, harassed on every side, readily becomes a prey to despair, and 
welcomes at length anyone who can promise him peace and oraor, even at the prioe 
of his liberty. I have met many men from these countries who heartily disliked and 
were ashamed of much of the policy of the regime under which they wore living; 
but one and all wore emphatic that what they had been rescued from was worse. 

The lesson is there for all to road ; and the domooracios, if they wish to escape 
the fate that has befallen democracies, must by timely action afford the ordinary 
citizen no exouse for seeking elsewhere a remedy for evils which democracy may 
have shown itself unable to cure. The totalitarian Btatos have prodnoed their resulm 
by blood and iron. Is it to be said that the democratic States cannot achieve by a 
voluntary and oheeiful disoipline that which elsowheie has only been achieved by 
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ootupulsbn ? If they oannot, tney 'aeservo to fail and they will not long maintain 
tboir position in the world against a formidable and efficient opponent. 

The menace to the liberty of the world is a very real one. It is not to be 
countered by a parade of democratic principles and the passing of resolutions. Action 
must be mert by action ; and the democracies of iho world will only survive if they 
are able to convince the average man that they can give him a better deal than the 
totalitarian States. Per myself, I think that if the question is fairly put to him his 
answer will not be in doubt. 

The readjustmenls which the democracies will havo to make if they are to stand up 
successfully to this danger which threatens them are likely to be consiWable, but I seo 
no escape from them. First and foremost we have to make certain of our security 
so that we may not feel that wo are living our lives on sufferance and enjoying 
only such liberty as other States may see fit to allow us. We may have to submit 
to a good deal more of discipline than wo havo been accustomed to or than wo may 
find agreeable : but it will be a discipline voluntarily assumed by free men and not 
forced upon us from without. And nehind this bulwark against external aggression 
we shall have to remove, as far as puasible, those causes of discontent which somo- 
times tempt a man to sell his birthiight for a mess of pettago and which are the 
real and most effective -weapons which fortune can put into a would-be dictator’s 
hand. 

Next, we shall have to undertake tho task of re-stating our fundamental 
prinoiples in the light of the new conditions. We must above all things bold fast 
the rule of law, but we must seo that its application docs not afford even a plausible 
excuse for those who are always ready to criticise the law as laying a dead hand 
upon human progress, and lawyers as caterpillars of the commonwealth rather than 
as ministers of justice. 8o also with the right to express our own opinions and 
beliefs. This right is never an absolute one, since it must always be conditioned 
by considerations of public order and tranquility on the one hand and the tight of 
our follow-citizans to have their character protected against defamation on the other. 
But it may also become necessary for us to submit voluntarily to certain further 
restrictions on the right of public discussion, whether in the press, in the Legislatures 
or in public mootings, principally, I think, in order to secure greater efficiency and 
more rapid action in the conduct of public affairs, but also to prevent tho accentua¬ 
tion of points of difference botwoon one interest and another and the exacerbation 
of public sentiment by those who see profit to themselves in intestinal faction. 
You will not, I hope, misunderstand me whoa I say this. I am not suggesting a 
system of censorship or the suppression of free speech. I have rather in mind a 
greater measure of self-control and self-restraint imposed by a self-denying ordinance 
on themselves by men who take part in the government of democratic countries, by 
those whose duty and function it is to constitute an opposition to government by 
those who seek legitimately to form and influenoe public opinion. 

Then as the complement of this voluntary discipline which I havo assumed that 
the ordinary citizens will be prepared to impose upon themselves, they are entitled 
to require from the leaders to whom they havo given their confidence an unselfish 
and upright administration of the affairs of the community. They will oxpeot these 
men to assume the burden of responsibility themselves and not to shift it on to the 
shoulders of others, in other words, to be leaders and not mere agents ; and above all 
they will expect their loaders to toll them the truth, however difiicult and unpleasant 
it may be. This ought, as I have already said, to bo the distinguishing mark of a 
democracy, that it cau bear to hear the truth. 

If this analysis which I have attempted is correct, you will see that tho pivot 
of all democratic systems must be the ordinary citizen, and that is what I meant 
when I said that a democracy is a system of government based upon tho personality 
of tho individual. It is tho ordinary citizou who chooses his leaders and puts his 
trust in them; and the leader themselves are chosen from the ranks of the 
ordinary citizens and are held accountable to them. But this conception of 
government oxacis a very high standard of conduct from the ordinary citizen, if 
it is to work out succesfully in practice. Those of you here today who ate lawyers 
know well how constantly the law adopts as a standard and criterion the views of 
that national individual whom it calls the reasonable man. And just as with the 
progressive advance of civilization and of our ideas of duty and obligation, the 
standard implied by tho test of the reaeoasble mao is constantly rising, so too our 
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conception o! a ^ood citizen ought to advance with each aucocasive generation ; 
and tne higher the average standard in a democratic country the more closely 
will that country approximate to the democratic ideal. 

I purposely say nothing of forms of government, for that might lead me into a 
political discussion, which it is my duty to avoid. 1 do not say that I attach no 
importance to forms of government, for I do ; but this is not the place in which it 
would be right for mo to talk about thorn. But I do attach an oven greater importance 
to spiritual liberty and freedom. That is a thing which transcends all politics, and judges 
like other men are entitled to express their opinion upon it. And it is here that we shall 
find the ultimate test of democracy t—will the ordinary man put such a value upon his 
spiritual freedom as to bo willing to make it a brewing point between himself and 
totalitarianism ? 

You who are saying good-bye to your University to-day have a groat responsibility 
laid upon you tor tne maintenauce in the public life of the Province of those high 
standards of conduct which it should bo one of the main functions of a University 
to foster. An English Prime Minister of the last century, speaking of his own Uni¬ 
versity, used words wiiioh I should like to repeat to you : “If 1 am to look back 
upon the education there as it was, it taught the love of truth, it provided men with 
those principles of honour which wore nowhere perhaps so much required as amid 
the temptations of political controversy. It iuculcated a reverence for what is ancient 
and free and groat’h And then he went on to say that perhaps it was his own fault, 
but that ho did not learn during his University days that which he had learned since 
to set a due value on the imperishable and the inestimable prinoiples of 
human liberty. I think that to-day a University which teaches the love of truth 
and the principles of honour, and which includes a reverence for what 

is ancient and free and great, is teaching its students at the same time to set the 
highest value on human liberty, even though no reference to human liberty 

occurs iu its studies. For human liberty is bound up with the love of truth, the 
prluciples of honour, and reverence for what is free and groat. These are no 
new things to the free and virile people of this Province. They have long known 

them, practised them, and fought for them. You will have to carry ou tie same 

tradition ; and if you carry into your public and private lives that chastity of 
honour of which Edmund Burke has spoken in a passage known to all, you 
will do the greatest possible service to democracy. You will elevate political 
life, you will kuow oorruption .in public affairs for the foul thing it is, and you 
will by the host of all argumeats, your own example, prove to your fellow- 
citizens that democracy can look a dictatorship in the faco and not bo ashamed. 

Nearly four centuries ago a groat Queen visited ray own University of Oxford and 
we are told that when she said farewell she uttered a prayor that God might bless it 
and increase its sous in number, lioliuess and virtue. I hope that I may without 
presumption make use of her words hero today, aud I pray that tho University of 
the Punjab may over oontinuo to be tho fruitful mother of yet more happy children. 




